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These  elegant  instruments,  with  their  important  improve- 
ments (said  to  be  the  most  valuable  made  in  Pianos  in  half  a 
century),  are  attracting  the  widest  attention,  and  have  already 
become  distinguished  for  their 

Remarkable  Purity  and  ReAnement  of  Tone, 

Unusual  DelicaGy  of  Touch  and  Action, 

Great  Capacity  for  Remaining  in  Tune,  eto. 

They  are  an  important  advance  upon  any  hitherto  constructed . 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

GABinGT  +  SRGSn^. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Winners  of  Hlgrliest   Honors  at  all  great  World's   Exhibitions 

for  Nineteen  Years. 

Celebrated   for   th   -r  Volume,    Purity   and    Sweetness    of   ; 
Tone,  and  for  their  great  durability.  \ 

Over  One  Hundred  Styles,  adapted  to  all  uses:  Churches, 
Schools,  Parlors,  etc. 
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SOCIETIES* THAT  CO-OPERATE 


WITH  THE 


NEW  WEST  EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 


WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Office,  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

President  J Mrs.  J.  W.  Daniklson. 

Secretary, Miss  Nathalie  Lord. 

CONNECTICUT  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Office,  Hartford,  Ct. 

President, Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Brainard. 

Secretary, Mrs.  H.  M.  Moore. 

NEW  YORK  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

President,        ....        Mrs.  W.  Kincaid,  483  Greene  Ave.  Brooklyn. 
Secretary,        ....        Mrs.  L.  H.  Cobb,  59  Bible  House. 

MICHIGAN  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

President, Mrs.  Leroy  Warren,  Lansing. 

Secretary, Mrs.  M.  E.  B.  Green,  Olivet 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

President, Mrs.  A.  E.  Arnold,  Stillman  Valley,  111. 

Secretary,        .     *.        .  .       Mrs.  J.  H.  Dixon,  Chebanse. 

WISCONSIN  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

President, Mrs.  Henry  A.  Miner,  Madison. 

Secretary, Mrs.  C.  M.\tter,  Brodhead. 

MINNESOTA  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

President,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Williams,  1729  11th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis. 

Oar.  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase,  2760  2nd  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 

KANSAS  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

'President, Mrs.  S.  D.  Storrs,  Topeka, 

Car.  Secretary, Mrs.  M.  J.  Warren,  Maple  Hill. 


New  West  Education  GonomissioQ. 


PRESIDENT. 
Rev.  F.  a.  Noble,  D.  D. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  D.  D. 

DIRECTORS. 

TO  serve  one  year. 

John  Deere,  Moline.  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  F.  a.  Noble,  D.fD.,  Chicago.       H.  Z.  Culver,  Chicago. 
William  E.  Hale,  Chicago.  E.  W.  Blatciiford,  Chicago. 

Frederick  G.  Ensign,  Chicago. 

to  serve  two  years. 

Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.  D.,  Chicago.        Rev.  G.  B  Willcox,  D.  D.  Chicago. 
Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  D.  D.,  Chicago.       Rev.  E.  D.  Eaton,  Oak  Park. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Chicago.         R.  L.  Day,  Boston. 
Daniel  F.  Waters,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  J.  H.  IIollister,  Chicago. 

Asa  p.  Kelley,  Chicago. 


TO  serve  three  years. 


Rev.  E.  B.»Webb,  D.  D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  I).  T).,  Boston. 
Benjamin  F.  Homer,  Chicago. 
.  Rev.  E.  N.  Packard,  Boston. 


Rev.  a.  F.  Sherrill,  Omaha. 
Rev.  E.  p.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  Chicago. 
J.  H.  Pearson,  Chicago. 
W.  H.  Hubbard,  Chicago. 


recording  secretary. 

Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.  D., 
ISl^Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


general  sbcretabt. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss, 
151  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


DISTRICT  secretary. 

Rev.  a.  E.  Winsuip, 
6  Congregational  House,  Boston. 


treasurer. 


Mr.  William  H.  Hubbard, 
438  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago. 


agent  in  the  field. 

^Ir.  Isaac  Husk,  Jr., 
Salt  Lake,  Utnli. 


AUDITOR. 


Mr.  James  W.  Sykes, 
98  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


ANNUAL     MEETING 

OF  TlIK 

flew  ^  Wegt  ^  Education  +  (Jommiggion. 

WITH 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  the  Annual  Business  Meeting 
of  the  New  West  Education  Commission  was  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Rooms^  151  E.  Washington  Street,  Friday,  November  13, 
1885,  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Prayer  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Willcox,  D.D. 

The  record  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  was  read  by  Eev.  G.  S.  F. 
Savage,  D.D.,  Recording  Secretary,  and  approved.  The  records  of 
the  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  past  year  were  read 
by  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.D.,  the  Secretary,  as  their  re])ort,  and 
were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D., 
Rev.  Wm.  Windsor  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Armstrong. 

On  motion.  Rev.  S.  J.  Humphrey,  D.D,  Rev.  Wm.  Windsor  and 
Rev.  A,  J.  Bailey,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  the  officers 
of  the  Commission  for  the  coming  year. 

Also,  Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D.D.,  Rev.  Burke  F.  Leavitt  and  Orlando 
Davidson,  Esq.,  a  committee  on  New  Members  and  Directors. 

The  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  presented  his  Annual  Re- 
port, for  the  financial  year  ending  July  1,  1885,  which  was  referred  to 
J.  H.  Hollister,  M.D.,  A.  P.  Kelley,  Esq.,  and  A.  G.  Thorne,  Esq. 

The  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  presented  his  Annual  Re])ort, 
which  was  referred  to  Prof.  G.  B.  Willcox,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D.D. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  reported,  recommending  the  election  of 
the  following,  viz. : 

President,  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D. 

Vice-President,  Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  D.D. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.D. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss. 

Treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Auditor,  J.  W.  Sykes,  Esq.  ' 
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Directors  for  three  years,  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  L.  With- 
row,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  N.  Packard,  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  A.  F.  Sherrill, 
Omaha;  Rev.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  B.  F.  Homer,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Pear- 
son, Esq.,  and  W.  H.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 

Report  accepted,  and  the  above  ofScers  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  Committee  on  the  Executive  Committee's  Report  recommended 
the  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee.     Report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendation  adopted. 

The  Report  of  Committee  on  Treasurer's  Report  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  the  Secretary's  Report  recommended  that  it  be 
published.     Report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  General  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  R.  Bliss,  proposed  an  amendment 
to  Article  II.  of  the  Constitution,  leaving  it  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Commission  shall  be  managed  and  controlled  by  a  Board  of  at 
least  fifteen  Directors,  of  whom  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  one- 
third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually,  as  hereinafter  provided,  who 
shall  choose  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
and  a  Board  of  three  Trustees,  all  of  whom,  save  the  first  two  named, 
may  or  may  not  be  Directors,  as  may  be  thought  best. 

Voted.  That  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  with  all  Reports,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee,  for  publication,  in  such  form  as 

they  shall  direct. 

G.  S.  F.  Savage,  Rec.  Secretary. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  public  anniversary  of  the  New  West  Education  Commis- 
sion was  observed  at  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church  in  this 
city,  Sabbath  evening,  November  15,  1885. 

The  President,  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  presided,  and  conduct^  the 
opening  services. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss. 

The  annual  sermon,  which  will  be  published  in  separate  form,  was 

preached  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Phillips,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  District  Secretary  for  New  England  and  New 

York,  made  an  address. 

The  President,  Dr.  Noble,  made  statements  touching  the  need  of 
funds,  closing  with  an  appeal  for  the  same. 

A  liberal  collection  was  taken,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 


NEW  WEST  EDUCATION   COMUISSIOK. 


THE  BEPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK. 

Schools  of  all  grades - 87 

Number  of  Teachers 62 

**  Pupils •- 2,686 

'*         *•  Mormons 812 

*'         *'  Apostates 500 

**         •*  Mexicans 1 298 

"  Sabbath  Schools 29 

"  Attendance  in  Sunday  School,  (estimated) 2,200 


t> 


i( 


The  prosperity  of  the  schools  has  been  maintained.  The  teachers 
have  been  faithful^  laborious  and  self-denying,  and  have  had  their  re- 
ward in  the  welcome  fact  that  their  influence  has  become  more  marked, 
and  their  work  has  received  a  far  wider  and  more  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment. On  account  of  the  excited  state  of  Mormon  feeling,  in  part, 
the  numbers  in  attendance  have  been  somewhat  reduced.  The 
methods  of  work  have  not  been  changed.  Good  schools  are  the  chief 
instrument  with  which  the  teachers  have  sought  to  win  the  attention 
and  commendation  of  the  people  whom  they  have  been  sent  to  serve. 
Their  success  has  been  remarkable.  People  who  have  denounced  them 
and  their  purposes  have  said,  "  Their  schools  are  superior."  Parents, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  commands  of  bishops,  have  continued  their 
children  under  their  instruction,  on  the  ground  that  their  own  church 
could  furnish  no  advantages  to  be  compared  with  those  furnished  by 
them.  ^  Additional  taxes  have  been  laid,  Mormon  schools  have  been 
lengthened,  and  the  country  has  been  searched  to  find  competent  native 
teachers,  in  order  that  the  manifest  superiority  of  New  West  schools 
might  not  be  used  as  an  argument  to  justify  Mormon  patronage  of 
them.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  the  least  service  performed  by  these  schools, 
that  a  new  educational  spirit  has  been  awakened  in  certain  Mormon 
towns,  in  the  growth  of  which  is  deadly  peril  to  the  Mormon  Chwrch. 

Direct  school  work,  however,  has  been  but  a  portion  of  the  work 
performed  by  these  teachers.  Thpy  have  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  the  people,  often  ministered  to  the  sick  and  aided  the  destitute,  es. 
tablished  libraries  and   reading  rooms,   taught  singing  and  sewing 
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schools^  and  condacted  evening  meetings  and  Sabbath  schools.  If  it 
be  asked  how  the  exhaasting  labors  of  the  school  room  can  be  well 
perf oimed^  and  leave  sufficient  strength  for  labor  of  such  varied  kinds, 
the  answer  must  be  that  the  teachers  are  sometimes  overtasked,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  tonic  influences  supplied  by  the  wonderful  climate 
they  would  be  liable  to  sink  beneath  the  burdens  they  assume.  The 
Commission  is  adopting  the  policy  of  placing  two  teachers  in  such 
towns  as  they  can  wisely  occupy  with  two,  deeming  it  certain  that 
though  there  may  not  be  pupils  enough  during  all  the  months  of  the 
year  to  justify  it,  there  will  be  work  enough  of  other  kinds,  and 
strength  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  will  be  preserved. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  at  the  outset  was  not  a  preconcerted 
one.  It  did  not  result  from  conferences  and  consultations  with  friends 
of  such  a  movement  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and,  when  commenced, 
was  a  surprise  to  them.  Its  agents  visited  those  Territories  unan- 
nounced. When  the  first  letter  of  credit  was  presented  to  a  leading 
banker  in  one  of  those  Territories,  and  the  design  was  explained, 
he  seemed  very  incredulous.  Of  course,  local  recognition  would 
not  be  instantaneous.  Neither  the  purpose  nor  spirit  nor  ability  of 
the  projectors  of  the  new  work  would  be  understood.  Only  their 
work  could  vindicate  them,  and  for  the  results  of  that  work  to  appear 
a  little  time  was  necessary.  That  time  has  now  passed,  and  the  vin- 
dication has  come.  Testimonials,  written  and  oral,  of  the  most  em- 
phatic character,  from  men  in  all  stations — the  Governor,  judges,  law- 
yers, merchants  and  authors,  have  been  freely  given.  A  few  of  the 
letters  received  are  here  inserted.* 

Territory  op  Utah,  ) 

Executive  Office.      )  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  9, 1885. 

•  Dear  Sir :  The  work  of  the  New  West  Education  Commission  in  its  schools, 

including    several  academies  for  higher  instruction,  is  a  great  factor  in  the 

advancement  of  education,  good  morals  and  sound  government  throughout  the 

Territory  of  Utah. 

The  enlargement  of  this  splendid  work  should  engage  the  active  interest  of 

all  good  people.  Respectfully, 

Eli  H.  Murray,  Governor, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Oct  22,  ias5. 
Dear  Sir :  The  removal  of  the  chief  evils  which  exist  in  this  Territory  must 
depend  upon  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  therefore  the  work  of  the  New 


*  Many  additional  letters  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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West  Education  Commission  and  kindred  agencies  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  deserves  the  heartiest  support. 

C.  S.  Zane,  Chief  Justice  of  Utah. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  11, 1885. 
Dear  Sir :  As  to  what  I  think  of  New  West  work,  workers,  etc. 
The  teachers  constitute  a  remarkable  body  of  gifted,  cultured  and  consecrated 
women. 

Their  work  is  telling  tremendously,  (a)  in  overcoming  prejudice  and  gaining 
friends,  {h)  in  spreading  civilization  and  enlightenment  among  both  children  and 
adolts,  and  (c)  in  sowing  pure  Gospel  seed,  and  hastening  a  harvest  in  souls  re- 
newed and  saved. 

Very  truly,  D.  L.  Leonard, 

Superintendent  A.  H.  M.  S.  for  District  of 

Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana. 


Salt  Lake,  Oct.  20, 1885. 
Dear  Sir :  The  Christian  teachers  of  the  New  West  Education  Commission 
are  producing  a  peaceful  revolution  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
Territory.    The  schools  are  steadily  increasing  in  influence  ;  they  should  be 
multiplied  by  ten  at  once,  if  possible,  and  ought  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

O.  J.  Hollister,  Ex.  Int.  Collector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Oct.  13,  1885. 

Dear  Sir :  Within  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  visited  all  the  departments  of 
instruction  in  Salt  Lake  Academy,  in  which  there  are  210  pupils.  I  have  also  * 
examined  the  work  of  the  schools  at  Stockton,  Bingham,  Sandy,  and  in  the  Tenth, 
Nineteenth  and' Twentieth  Wards  in  this  city,  which  are  under  the  patronage  of 
the  New  West  Education  Commission,  and  are  giving  instruction  outside  of  Salt 
Lake  Academy  to  353. children.  These  schools  are  all  doing  excellent  Work. 
The  teachers  are  faithful  in  their  trusts,  and  the  work  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  valued  and  appreciated  by  the  people.  There  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  manners,  dress,  habits  and  scholarship  of  the  pupils.  In  a  life  of 
thirty  years  in  connection  with  educational  work,  I  have  never  seen  as  great 
improvement  in  scholarship  and  character  as  I  have  seen  in  the  last  three  years 
in  the  pupils  in  Salt  Lake  Academy  and  the  free  schools  in  Utah,  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  West  Education  Commission. 

I  wish  to  say,  further,  that  I  know  no  spot  in  the  world  where  money  has  as 
good  a  use  as  in  these  schools.  The  best  use  of  money  is  an  educational  one^ 
and  the  best  place  to  plant  it  for  that  use  in  this  country  is  in  Utah. 

Truly  yours,  L.  E.  Holden. 
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Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Oct  24, 1886. 

Dear  Sir :  The  fact  that  Utah  has  no  free  schools  and  no  common  school 
system  that  deserves  the  name,  ought  to  be  more  generally  understood  by  those 
to  whom  we  appeal  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Commission. 

I  have  known  whole  families,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  persons,  not  one  of 
whom  could  read  or  write,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  rural  districts  to  find 
whole  communities  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  individual  who  has  an  average 
common  school  education.  Where  shall  the  remedy  be  found  for  this  state  of 
things,  if  not  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the  New  West  Education  Commission 
and  kindred  organizations  ?  Thus  far,  the  schools  opened  by  the  Commission 
have  beea  repiarkably  successful,  but  in  order  to  make  them  so,  one  teacher 
with  limited  means  and  appliances  has  often  been  obliged  to  do  the  work  of  two. 
Ought  we  not  to  increase  the  number,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  these  teachers  ? 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  earnest,  self -sacrificing  women  who  have 
gone  to  the  out-posts  of  the  field,  and  opened  and  carried  on  their  schools  amid 
surroundings  calculated  to  test  the  courage  of  the  bravest,  and  the  endurance  of 
the  strongest 

Such  teachers  ought  to  be  sustained,  not  only  by  the  sympathy  and  the 
prayers  of  Christians  everywhere,  but  by  contributions  proportioned  to  the 
importance  of  their  work.  If  I  can  do  anything  to  bring  about  this  result,  you 
may  command  my  services  at*any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CouNELiA  Paddock, 
Author  of  a  standard  work  on  the  Evils  of  Utah. 


Pastor's  Study,  Ist  Congregational  Chtrch, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Oct  29, 1885. 

Dear  Sir :  After  ten  months  in  Utah,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Christian 
teachers  of  Utah,  and  their  co-laborers,  the  Christian  preachers,  are  doing  more 
in  the  communities  they  occupy  to  disarm  prejudice  and  elevate  this  people  than 
^1  other  agencies  combined  ;  and  foremost  in  numbers  and  standing  among  the 
Christian  schools  of  the  Territory  are  those  of  the  New  West  Education  Com- 
mission. 

I  have  made  twenty-two  visits  in  your  day-schools,  ten  visits  in  your  Sunday- 
schools,  and  have  spoken  at  twelve  of  your  Gospel  meetings.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  your  teachers,  and  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  teachers  I  have  met  in  New  England  schools  of  the  same  grade.  In  fact,  the 
larger  part  of  them  were  selected  for  this  work  because  of  the  record  they  had 
already  made  in  Eastern  schools. 

The  only  trouble  with  them  is  that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  Take  this 
city  for  example.  Besides  Hammond  Hall,  which  in  my  judgment  is  the  fore- 
most institution  of  learning  in  this  Territory,  there  are  now  three  free  schools 
in  as  many  wards,  all  crowded,  and  scores  turned  away  this  fall  for  want  of  room. 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  a  dozen  more  free  schools  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  There  were  last  year  nearly  WO  pupils  under  New  West  tui- 
tion in  Salt  Lake.    There  ought  to  have  been  1,200. 
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A  Dobl«  beginning  iias  been  made,  and  its  effects  are  already  manifest  to  every 
observant  and  thoughtful  citizen,  but  it  V^oij  the  beginning  of  what  should  be 
a  work  of  magnificent  proportions. 

Other  Christians  are  also  doing  grand  work  here ;  but  we  look  to  the  New 
West  Commission  to  furnish  us  schools  in  such  numbers  and  of  such  quality  as 
shall  cause  the  American  Idea  to  dawn  throughout  Utah. 

God  bless  you  in  your  grand  work.  Tell  your  friends  In  the  East,  that  we 
look  to  them  for  help.  Now  is  the  golden  opportunity.  Give  us  schools  and 
teachers,  and  we  will  give  back  to  you  as  your  dividends  in  this  investment,  a 
new  civilization  and  happy  Christian  homes.  May  our  prayers  be  answered, 
and  may  the  good  men  and  women  of  the  happy  States  of  the  East  "  make  up  the 
hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  God  for  this  land,'*  that  He  should  not  des- 
troy it.  Ever  fraternally  yours,         J.  Brain erd  Thrall. 


OPPOSITION. 

r 

But  the  difficulties  besetting  the  teachers  have  been  quite  as  great 
as  ill  any  previous  year.  The  excited  and  angry  spirit  of  many  Mor- 
mons has  made  itself  felt  in  bitter  speech,  unexpected  antagonism^  the 
withdrawal  of  pupils,  and  the  circulation  of  slanders.  The  legal 
prosecutions,  followed  by  the  conviction  tind  imprisonment  of  trusted 
leaders,  has  produced  intense  exasperation  in  some  minds.  All  gen- 
tiles are  classed  together  as  enemies,  and  the  teachers  especially, 
who  have  found  their  way  into  their  very  homes,  have  been  de- 
nounced as  the  most  dangerous  of  their  foes.  The  faithful  saints 
have  been  warned,  expostulated  with,  threatened,  until  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  constrained  to  take  their  children  from 
school.  While  in  some  towns  the  Mormon  people  have  given  a  very 
kind  reception  to  the  teachers,  and  welcomed  them  to  their  homes, 
in  other  towns  their  conduct  has  been  very  different.  Agreements 
to  refuse  them  board,  to  isolate  and  annoy  them,  have  been  made, 
and  in  some  instances,  when  admitted  as  boarders  at  high  prices, 
they  have  suffered  much  from  poor  fare,  from  inability  to  have  a 
separate  room,  and  from  coarse,  profane  and  violent  language. 

But  this  could  be  borne  with  equanimity  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
dustrious and  cruel  circulation  of  slanders  by  which  some  have  hoped 
to  drive  away  the  teachers.  **  I  am  nearly  frantic  to-night,'*  says  a 
recent  letter  from  a  teacher.  ''The  people  here  seem  determined 
to  pull  down  and  destroy  this  school.  If  they  cannot  by  truthful 
words,  they  do  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  lies.  They  accuse  me  of 
calling  the  children  profane  and  detestable  names,  and  they  say  things 
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of  me  which  I  cannot  write.    I  h^e  tried  in  Grod's  help  to  do  right, 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  endure  siroh  slanders.'' 

Many  a  teacher  can  tolerate  poor  accommodations  and  wretched 
fare  and  social  ostracism,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  circulation  of 
slanders  in  which  her  name  is  coupled  with  things  that  are  vile,  she 
is  ready  to  say,  *^  I  cannot  bear  it" 

Let  no  one  mistake  the  character  of  this  work.  It  is  not  pastime^ 
nor  is  it  so  much  labor  for  so  much  pay.  It  is  self-forgetting,  self-de- 
nying, missionary  toil.  It  is  earnest,  heroic,  Christ-like  service  of  the 
deluded  and  the  ignorant  for  Christ's  sake, — service  as  worthy  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  as  that  performed  by  any  missionaries  of  any 
age  or  any  clime. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  progress  of  a  people,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  for 
centuries,  must  necessarily  be  slow.  The  lack  of  a  navigable  river, 
and  of  all  access  to  the  sea,  and  till  recently  of  a  railroad,  has  left  New 
Mexico  far  in  the  back  ground.  The  reactionary  policy  of  her  priest- 
hood, that  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  much  about  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  a  farther  bar  to  her  progress.  The  population  of  New 
Mexico  consists  of  four  classes. 

THE   ROAMING    INDIANS. 

There  are  probably  18,000  of  them,  some  of  whom  are  predatory 
and  rapacious;  others,  though  savage,  are  yet  susceptible  to  processes 
of  civilization,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  a  standing  disgrace 
to  the  American  people  that  a  tribe  like  the  Navajoes — 16,000  or  more 
in  number,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle ; 
a  well  formed,  manly,  intelligent  race  of  savages,  and  eager  for  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  agriculture — should  be  left  in  the  condition  of 
pagan  barbarians.  That  philanthropic  and  painstaking  Indian  Inspec- 
tor, Gen.  C.  H.  Howard,  testifies  that  in  his  personal  investigations, 
made  upon  an  extended  tour  through  their  reservation,  he  found  it  to 
be  their  earnest  desire  that  farmers  should  be  sent  to  instruct  them. 
They  support  themselves  without  rations  from  the  government.  The 
fine  blankets  they  produce,  the  baskets  and  the  pottery,  show  that 
they  have  much  native  skill  in  handicraft.  But  there  is  not  a  mis- 
sionary of  any  denomination  among  them.  A  government  school, 
having  in  1884  seventeen  pupils,  and  a  private  school  of  fourteen, 
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taught  by  a  Navajo  woman  once  a  student  in  Carlisle,  comprise  all  the 
agencies  of  civilization  they  possess.  The  missionary  spirit  that  belts 
the  globe  with  mission  stations,  should  certainly  have  at  least  a  crumb 
of  Christian  charity  for  an  American  tribe  like  that. 

.    PUEBLO   INDIANS. 

There  are  above  9,000,  dwelling  in  nineteen  villages ;  the  more 
important  of  which  were  founded  probably  more  than  one  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  people  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  small  ip,  stature, 
gentle  in  manners,  and  possessed  of  some  skill  in  the  coarser  arts. 
Their  religion  is  pagan,  with  a  thin  veneer  of  Christianity.  On  the 
table  before  the  writer  is  a  photograph  of  the  altar  piece  in  one  of  their 
churches.  The  lower  part  is  filled  with  Christian  symbols,  the  upper 
with  pagan.  The  priests  from  Spain  baptized  their  paganism,  without 
changing  its  nature,  and  led  the  people  to  build  places  of  worship  by 
a  compromise  of  gods.  Montezuma — believed  to  have  been  born  in 
their  pueblo  of  Acoma — disputes  supremacy  with  Christ  over  them, 
and  wins  their  chief  faith;  and  it  is  said  that  in  some  of  their  villages 
a  person  is  stationed  to  watch  each  morning  at  sunrise  for  the  re-com- 
ing of  the  saint.  Their  dances  and  social  customa  and  religious  rites 
are  such  as  belong  to  half  civilized,  and,  at  heart,  pagan  people. 

The  Presbyterians  have  established  a  mission  in  at  least  one  of  their 
villages,  and  that,  with  the  government  school  under  their  care  at  Al- 
buquerque, together  with  that  recently  formed  at  Santa  Fe  by  the 
Congregationalists,  marks  the  beginnings  of  work  among  them.  But 
the  home  life  of  the  people  is  degraded,  and  pupils  educated  in  refined 
schools,  on  returning,  drift  away  from  it.  There  must  be  hand-to- 
hand  work  among  them.  Their  elevation  will  be  aided  by  the  educa- 
tion of  a  few  of  their  children,  but  the  work  must  be  done  at  their 
thresholds,  and  their  needs  'appeal  with  great  pathos  to  every  person 
who  visits  them. 

THE  MEXICANS. 

They  number  nearly  100,000,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  the  Territory.  They  speak  the  Spanish  language,  follow  Spanish 
ideas  and  modes  of  life,  and  are  exclusively  Catholic.  They  are  a  mix- 
ed race,  though  some  of  the  leading  people  trace  their  descent,  with- 
out the  commingling  of  Indian  blood,  back  to  old  Spanish  families. 
The  favored  few  are  well  educated,  while  the  great  majority,  though 
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they  have  emerged  from  the  condition  of  peonage,  have  not  yet  risen 
into  a  state  of  conscious  freedom.  They  obey  their  priests  and  the 
old  ruling  families  with  great  docility,  and  accept  from  them  instruc- 
tions respecting  all  political  and  social  duties.  Their  arts  of  life  are 
primitive,  their  dwellings  are  small  and  poor,  and  their  ignorance  of 
mankind  and  the  ways  of  men,  is  dense,  and  without  promise  of  speedy 
relief.  They  are  imposed  upon  by  pretended  miracles,  stories  of  por- 
tents, and  threats  of  judgments.  A  number,  variously  estimated  from 
15,000  to  25,000,  belong  to  the  order  of  penitentes,  who  inflict  fearful 
cruelties  upon  themselves  in  atonement  for  their  sins,  even  resorting  to 
crucifixion,  which  sometimes  ends  in  death.  The  fact  that  such  a  popu- 
lation constitutes  the  voting  majority  in  a  Territory  possessed  of  large 
resources,  favorably  located,  and  already  seeking  admission  to  the 
Union,  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  Nor  is  it  relieved  by  the  knowledge 
that  but  little  is  done,  or  proposed  to  be  done,  by  the  religious  bodies 
of  the  country,  or  by  the  Territory  itself,  for  their  instruction.  The 
Territorial  school  laws  are  utterly  inadequate.  There  are  not  a  few 
people  whose  interests  would  not  be  favored  by  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  The  mass  of  the  people  themselves  are  satisfied  with  an 
order  of  things  that  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers.  And  the 
chlirches  of  America  seem  too  busy  to  think  of  them. 

Yet,  work  among  them  is  full  of  promise.  The  Commission  has 
four  schools  in  exclusively  Spanish  towns.  These,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant and  unscrupulous  oppositions  of  the  priests,  are  well  patronized, 
and  the  teachers  are  rewarded  by  discovering  native  aptitude,  powers 
of  rapid  acquisition  and  increasing  eagerness  to  learn,  that  would  do 
great  credit  to  pupils  in  the  best  schools  at  the  east.  While  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  content  with  the  blind  faith  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
past,  a  few  have  set  their  faces  toward  the  future,  and  are  bold  enough 
to  tell  their  priests  that  their  children  must  have  advantages ;  and 
that  if  the  mother  church  cannot  or  will  not  give  them,  and,  especially, 
if  she  opposes  those  who  will,  they  will  take  sides  against  the  church. 
There  never  has  been  a  more  favorable  time  for  commencing  work  in 
not  a  few  Spanish  towns,  and  a  little  money  judiciously  expended  in 
each  will  bear  fruit  in  the  near  future,  a  hundred  fold. 

PEOPLE  FROM  THE  STATES. 

They  are  nearly  or  quite  20,000  in  number,  and  they  compose,  as  a 
whole,  as  excellent  a  class  of  citizens  as  have  sought  their  fortunes  in 
any'of  our  western  territories.    They  have  established  several  young 
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cities  and  mining  camps,  and  completely  changed  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  old  Mexican  towns.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Atchison  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  which,  with 
its  fine  equipment  and  wise  management,  is  by  far  the  best  material 
gift  ever  conferred  by  man  upon  the  Territory,  they  have  taken  pos- 
session of  rich  mineral  sections,  and  wide  grazing  belts,  and  fertile 
valleys,  and  will  surely  in  time  make  large  contributions  to  national 
wealth.  But,  being  outnumbered  as  voters,  they  cannot  establish  pub- 
lic schools,  nor  elect  as  legislators  men  competent  to  take  intelligent 
views  of  matters  involving  public  interests.  The  old  time  supersti- 
tions are  deeply  rooted,  and  the  old  rulers  do  not  relish  the  innova- 
tions which  the  Vicar  General  denounced,  when  he  said,  *'  We  do  not 
want  your  public  schools,  and  we  will  not  have  them."  While  this  re- 
mains true,  as  it  will  doubtless  for  a  score  of  years,  popular  education 
must  be  promoted  very  largely  by  agencies  from  without 

With  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  need,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Com- 
mission has  for  five  years  largely  controlled  and  sustained  two  incor- 
porated Christian  academies  in  the  two  leading  commercial  centres — 
Las  Vegas  and  Albuquerque.  The  first  of  these  is  now  the  foremost 
Protestant  institution  in  the  Territory.  It  has  property  free  from 
debt,  consisting  of  an  eligible  site,  and  a  fine  building  with  six  dbm- 
modious  rooms,  and  worth  $12,000.  It  is  under  competent  control 
and  instruction,  has  five  teachers  and  150  pupils  annually,  ai^d  is  vir- 
tually owned  and  managed  by  the  Commission.  The  other  school  has 
not  advanced  so  rapidly. 

ALBUQUERQUE   ACADEMY. 

Albuquerque  is  the  central  city  in  the  Territory,  probably  the  most 
populous,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Las  Vegas,  by  far  the 
most  important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  valley  of  great  fertility,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
running  north  and  south,  and  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  line  from 
San  Francisco,  and  not  far  from  rich  mining  districts  and  large  grazing 
fields,  it  is  a  city  of  great  prospective  importance.  Any  religious  body 
that  establishes  on  broad  and  solid  foundations  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing at  that  point,  will  inevitably  exert  a  commanding  influence  upon 
the  educational  and  religious  interests  of  the  Territory.  The  Albu- 
querque Academy  is  already  established.  It  has  a  charter,  so  worded 
that  it  may  be  changed  into  a  college,  if  that  shall  ever  be  thought  neces- 
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sarj.  It  is  without  a  rival,  and  enjoys  to  a  large  extent  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  as  well  it  may,  for,  by  its  liberal  administration,  it  has 
already  conferred  lasting  benefits  upon  them.  It  has  the  ground,  and, 
if  its  friends  are  true  to  their  trusts,  will  never  be  interfered 
with  by  any  other  religious  body  seeking  to  plant  an  institution  of 
its  own. 

But  it  needs  funds.  It  must  have  a  new  building,  tind  better  appli- 
ances, and  more  teachers.  With  its  large  number  of  pupils — sometimes 
reaching  an  annual  enrollment  of  300 — ,  with  its  prestige  as  the  first 
Protestant  school  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  with  its  pros- 
pect of  wide  future  usefulness,  it  deserves  to  be  put  at  once  upon  a 
broader  and  more  permanent  foundation.  The  Commission  does  but 
perform  a  service  for  some  liberal  friend  of  Christian  education  who 
may  be  casting  about  for  a  promising  institution  on  the  frontier  where 
he  may  deposit  money  for  the  good  of  future  generations,  when  it  pre- 
sents and  commends,  in  terms  of  most  emphatic  endorsement,  Albu- 
qnerqne  Academy. 


TILLOTSON  AOADKHY,   TBINIDAB,   COLOBADO. 

This  school  has  made  decided  progress  during  the  year.     The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  larger  than  ever  before,  making  the  employment  of 
another  assistant  indispensable.     It  is  the  leading  Protestant  school  in 
Southern  Colorado,  and  fills  a  place  of  great  importance.     Its  anni- 
versary exercises  are  of  a  high  character ;  its  discipline  is  admirable, 
and  its  work  in  all  its  departments  is  thorough.     It  has  won  for  itself 
credit  in  the  immediate  locality  where  it  is  established,  and  a  reputa- 
tion  in  the  towns    around   which  attracts  pupils.      The  Catholic 
influence  is  very  strong  in  Trinidad,  and  the  public  schools  do  not 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Protestant  people.    The  building  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  board  of  trustees  is  admirably  suited  to  its 
purpose.     It  occupies  a  commanding  site,  which  affords  room  for 
•expansion  when  that  shall  be  necessary.     The  property  is,  however, 
incumbered  with  a  debt  which  the  local  board  are  as  yet  unable  to 
manage.     The  Commission  is  not  responsible  for  the  debt,  but  cir- 
cumstances may  arise  in  which  it  will  be  wise  to  make  itself  thus 
responsible.     The  work  is  altogether  too  important,  and  the  property 
i8  too  valuable,  to  justify  the  Commission  in  consenting  to  any  sacri- 
fice of  either. 
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UTAH. 
WILL  THE  EDMUNDS  LAW  DESTROY  POLYGAMY  ? 

This  is  a  question  asked  with  not  a  little  eagerness  all  over  the 
land.    It  is  too  early  to  answer  it.   The  facts  bearing  upon  it  conflict. 

FACTS  OF  A  NEGATIVE  BEABINO. 

(1).  The  execution  of  the  law  has  not  deranged  in  the  least  the 
working  of  the  Mormon  system.  A  few  leaders  have  disappeared,  but 
the  system  confronts  you  in  every  village,  apparently  as  undisturbed 
and  regular  in  its  steady  and  firm  movement  as  ever.  Its  wires  are  all 
np.  Its  secret  understandings  are  all  maintained.  Its  services  are  all 
performed.  Its  tithes  are  all  collected.  Not  a  rivulet  of  supply  has 
been  cut  oflF.  Not  a  doctrine  has  been  changed.  Not  a  pretension  has 
been  modified.  The  work  upon  its  temples  has  not  been  suspended. 
The  pressure  of  its  discipline  has  not  been  relaxed.  The  apparent 
hopefulness  of  the  people  has  not  been  diminished. 

(2.)  The  execution  of  the  law  has  not  stopped  polygamous  mar- 
riages. Men  whose  correspondence  touches  every  part  of  the  Territory 
say  that  probably  more  parties  have  entered  polygamy  since  the 
])ro6ecutions  commenced,  than  have  been  prosecuted  for  that  crime. 
Others,  who  have  been  visitors  at  the  town  of  Logan,  where  there  is  a 
temple,  to  which  numbers  of  Mormons  gather  for  baptism  and  for 
their  endowments,  report  it  as  their  opinion  that  not  a  few  resort  to 
that  temple  for  the  purpose  of  being  joined  in  polygamous  marriage. 

(3.)  The  execution  of  the  law  has  shown  that  there  are  poly- 
gamists  who  will  go  to  prison  rather  than  reject  polygamy. 

More  than  a  dozen  of  men  have  had  the  alternative  offered  to  them, 
"  Will  you  obey  the  law,  and  avoid  the  disgrace  of  the  prison,  or  refuse 
to  ob«y,  and  suffer  that  disgrace?"  and  have  replied,  "We  will 
go  to  prison;"  and  there  they  are  to-day.  Such  a  temper  is  not 
hopeful.     Perhaps,  however,  a  stronger  law  would  modify  it. 

(4.)  The  execution  of  the  law  has  established  the  fact  that  all 
who  make  concessions  to  the  law  lose  caste  with  the  church.  Bishop 
Sharp,  a  man  of  standing  and  general  probity  of  character,  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  declared  that  he  would  obey  the  law; 
whereupon  the  church  ostracised  him,  and  recent  reports  in  Salt  Lake 
described  him  as  a  deserted,  humbled  and  almost  broken-hearted  man. 
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He  is  said  to  have  asked  to  be  Dcrmitted  to  define  his  position  at 
the  Conference  at  Logan,  but  was  refused  such  permission.  While 
the  united  voice  of  the  Mormon  church  declares  that  obedience  to 
the  law  is  recreancy  to  her,  the  law  will  fight  against  great  odds. 

(5.)  The  execution  of  the  law  has  heated  the  temper,  and  increased 
the  zeal,  of  rigid  Mormons.     Their  conversation  is  more  bitter. 

They  are  more  strenuous  in  opposition  to  Gentile  schools.  The 
New  West  schools  lost  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  laat  year  from  that 
cause.  In  certain  towns,  opposition  during  the  current  autumn  has 
derived  from  the  same  source  a  greatly  increased  intensity  of  hatred. 

Their  missionary  fervor  has  increased.  There  are  grounds  for 
saying  that  fugitive  elders,  driven  from  Utah  by  fear  of  arrest,  are 
meeting  with  decided  success  in  winning  converts,  so  that  this  year 
will  perhaps  be  their  most  prosperous  one  within  an  entire  decade. 

FACTS  OF  THE   OPPOSITE  TENDENCY. 

(1)  A  goodly  number  of  the  violators  of  the  law  are  now  behind 
prison  bars.  The  law  has  had  enough  vitality  to  follow,  arrest,  con- 
demn them.  What  it  has  done  with  them  it  can  do  with  others. 
Taylor,  Cannon  and  Penrose  are  not  safer  than  were  Nicholson,  Claw- 
son  and  Peterson.  The  only  thing  required,  touching  the  law,  is  vigor 
of  administration ;  and  that  the  authorities  propose  to  exercise.  Ap- 
parently the  way  is  clear,  and  the  battle  is  already  won. 

(2).  A  certain  number  of  former  offenders  have  come  to  their 
senses,  and  said,  "  We  will  obey  the  law."  The  number  is  not  as  yet 
large,  but  it  embraces  some  men  of  prominence.  The  law  has  proved 
that  it  has  a  moral  as  well  as  penal  power.  It  has  secured  obedience 
from  some  upon  whom  it  has  not  turned  its  bolts.  Possibly  there 
are  thousands  whQ  will  yet  voluntarily  bow  to  it. 

(3 ).  The  execution  of  the  law  has  given  a  wholesome  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  government,  and  checked  the  spirit  of  bravado.  Mor- 
monism  has  thriven  by  incessant  boasting.  Recruits  from  abroad  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  the  church  has  for  years  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  national  government,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  saintly 
forbearance  of  apostles  and  bishops  that  the  national  fiag  has  been 
allowed  to  float,  or  the  national  officers  to  fulfil  their  duties,  in  th€ 
Territory  of  Utah.  The  Edmunds  law  has  effectually  dispelled  this 
notion.  The  significant  and  prolonged  absence  of  Taylor  and  Cannon 
from  their  accustomed  haunts  has  been  a  silent  but  complete  refutation 
of  it.     A  still  more  decided  exhibition  of  its  power  on  the  part  of 
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government  would  no  doubt  be  wholcBome,  and  this  will  be  likely  to 
be  made,  if  the  opposition  of  polygamists  shall  manifest  itself  in  violence. 

(4).  The  execution  of  the  law  has  developed  a  class  who  are  quite 
ready  to  have  their  leaders  brought  to  a  rigid  test.  They  are  true 
Mormons,  possessed  of  all  the  zeal  and  fervor  and  determination  of 
the  straitest  of  the  sect ;  but  they  want  a  new  testimony.  They  are 
well  represented  by  a  respectable,  aged  Mormon  woman,  who  ex- 
pressed herself  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  our  teachers  about  as  follows: 
'^  I  am  a  Latter  Day  Saint.  I  have  lived  in  that  faith,  and  I  hope  to  die 
in  it.  But  I  have  had  a  hard  life.  No  one  can  tell  how  hard.  I 
walked  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Utah  inconstant  suffering,  and  it 
has  been  hard  work  and  suffering  ever  since.  Nothing  could  have 
sustained  me  but  the  hope  that  God  would  help  us.  We  were  taught 
this.  Our  leaders  insisted  that  plural  marriage  was  from  God,  and 
that  he  would  cut  down  those  who  should  oppose  it.  The  trial  has 
come.  The  bishops  are  in  danger  ;  now  let  us  see  what  God  will  do. 
If  they  have  told  the  truth  about  him  he  will  stand  by  them."  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  numbers  among  the  faithful  who  harbor  thoughts 
like  these,  and,  when  they  see  that  God  does  not  regard  the  cry  of  their 
leaders,  but  allows  them  to  go  to  punishment,  will  pass  over  into 
doubt,  and  at  length  apostacy. 

(5).  The  execution  of  the  law  has  directly  stimulated  the  doubts 
of  many  of  the  younger  Mormons.  Born  in  Utah,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  any  religion  save  that  of  their  own  church,  they  suddenly  learn  that 
men  whom  they  have  reverenced  are  thrown  into  prison  as  felons.  They 
read  the  reports  of  their  trials,  and  are  astonished  at  their  cowardice, 
their  perjuries  and  their  unmanly  stratagems,  and  their  reverence 
changes  into  contempt.  Said  a  young  man  in  sarcastic  tones  to  his 
devoted  Mormon  mother,  ''God  does  not  seem  to  be  verv  careful 
about  his  saints  lately."  With  a  stamp  of  her  foot  she  replied,  *'  Never 
let  me  hear  you  speak  in  that  way  again.''  But  it  is  fair  to  anticipate 
that  young  Utah  will  speak,  and  that  the  sarcasm  which  it  now  utters 
with  bated  breath  will,  if  the  law  be  triumphant,  become  outspoken. 

Quite  enough  success  has  attended  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to 
challenge  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  country  for  the 
faithful  services  of  the  men  charged  with  its  execution,  and  also  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  government  in  its  policy  to  test  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  efficacy  of  legal  measures  to  stamp  out  the  crime. 
It  it  undeniable,  however,  that  the  non-Mormon  population,  almost 
unanimously,  demand  a  much  stronger  law. 
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THE  REAL  ISSUE  IN  UTAH. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  obedience  to  a  certain  law.  It  is  not  simply 
whether  Mormons  shall  practice  polygamy  or  not.  That  question, 
important  as  it  is,  is  wholly  lost  in  one  far  deeper.  Nor  is  the  ques- 
tion simply  whether  there  shall  be  allowed  to  exist  in  Utah  a  govern- 
ment that  usurps  the  place  of  the  national  government,  and  wields  a 
power  which  is  without  right,  and  dangerous.  That  certainly  is  a 
grave  question,  and  one  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  must  soon  be 
met.  But  what  is  called  The  Mormon  Problem,  involves  a  question 
still  more  fundamental  and  vital  to  the  welfare,  not  of  the  nation  alone, 
but  humanity  itself. 

The  real  indictment  against  Mormonism  is  that  it  is  an  assavU  on 
the  integrity  of  human  naJLure,  It  is  a  premeditated^  prolonged  and  mer- 
ciless invasion  of  human  rights.  Its  permanent  success  xoould  violate  hu- 
m^anity.     Its  final  triumph  would  degrade  mankind. 

This  indictment  has  at  least  four  counts: 

(1)  By  degrading  womanhood  it  degrades  humanity.  Manhood 
and  womanhood  are  integral  and  equal  parts  of  humanity.  If  one 
be  degraded,  both  are.  The  very  postulate  on  which  polygamy  de- 
pends is  that  woman,  standing  before  the  verities  of  another  world, 
is  inferior  to  man.  Apart  from  him,  she  probably  has  no  immortality. 
Her  soul  does  not,  like  his,  wear  that  crown  by  virtue  of  its  creation. 
Her  only  honor  and  hope  consist  in  the  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  swell  the  retinue  of  some — perhaps  lustful  and  brutal — polygamous 
satrap,  as  he  stalks  up  to  the  gates  of  glory.  The  mind  falters  as  it  at- 
tempts to  conceive  the  degradation  of  womanhood  which  would  follow 
such  an  idea  of  her  quality  and  place.  From  being  the  peer  of  man  she 
would  at  once  descend  to  be  his  slave.  Her  desire  for  immortality, 
depending  upon  a  marriage  bond  which  he  might  break  at  will,  would 
make  her  obedience  to  him  instant,  abject,  complete.  No  tyranny 
on  his  part  would  provoke  rebellion  on  hers,  for  he  would 
control  her  destiny.  His  will  would  be  supreme,  for  he  would 
have  something  worse  than  a  whip  of  scorpions  to  enforce  it. 
Her  spirit  would  be  broken,  her  life  would  be  wretched,  her  very 
womanhood  would  lose  its  human  trait  and  quality.  A  system  involv- 
ing consequences  so  outrageous,  is  faintly  described  when  called  an  as- 
sault on  the  integrity  of  human  nature.  The  distinctive  characteristic  ' 
of  savage  life  is  the  unequal  power  and  prerogative  given  to  man,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  making  life  savage.    Brigham  Young  him- 
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self  illustrated  the  tendency  when,  in  a  public  speech,  he  lashed  "  his 
women"  for  repining  over  their  lot.     He  was  becoming  a  savage. 

<:2)  Mormonism  protects  vice  with  a  religious  sanction,  and  thereby 
confuses  moral  distinctions,  and  biunts  the  moral  perceptions  of  every 
person  who  embraces  it.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  the  highest  ideals 
and  keenest  moral  discernment  which  his  natural  instincts  and  previous 
education  make  possible;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  mar  those  ideals, 
.or  render  less  certain  and  accurate  that  discernment. 

To  create  a  suspicion  that  possibly  God  smiles  on  lust,  is  to  inflict  a 
wound  on  the  soul  itself.  It  is  to  violate  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
its  final  ruin  more  probable.  Its  struggles  to  recover  itself  will  be  more 
sevt're.  Its  probation  will  be  more  hazardous.  It  has  received  a  blow 
under  which  it  staggers,  perhaps  to  fall  to  rise  no  more.  With  a  full 
understanding  of  what  the  words  mean  and  what  the  charge  in¥olves, 
it  must  be  said  that  Mormonism,  in  its  doctrine  of  polygamy,  does  just 
this.  It  assails  the  integrity  of  human  nature  in  that  it  degrades  its 
moral  perceptions,  and  justifies  and  sanctifies  tendencies  that  end  in 
pollution  and  destruction. 

(3)  The  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  individuals  reaches  society  and 
social  rights.  Polygamous  Mormonism  incorporates  into  household 
ideiiSy  and  gives  to  children,  shameful  thoughts  and  low  standards. 
The  morals  of  society  nevei^ise  above  those  of  the  homes.  Its  stand- 
ards are,  in  fact,  measured  by  those  of  the  homes.  Corrupting  home 
morals,  therefore,  polygamy  corrupts  public  morals.  Violating  the 
laws  and  the  decencies  of  domestic  life,  it  sends  its  vile  influence  into 
all  the  channels  of  social  intercourse.  The  great  peril  of  Utah  is  not 
fanaticism,  nor  public  disorders,  nor  rebellion,  but  moral  corruption. 
Polygamy  driven  by  the  law  from  public  view,  and  not  relinquished, 
but  rather  held  with  a  more  tenacious  grasp,  will  eventually  become  a 
clandestine  institution,  all  the  more  pestilent  for  being  concealed. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  unavailing  struggles  of  human 
society,  during  the  whole  progress  of  civilization,  to  suppress  by  law 
those  malignant  evils  that  lurk  and  burrow  under  the  surface  of  social 
life,  can  help  suspecting  that  Mormon  polygamy  is  now  entering  upon 
its  most  dangerous  stage.  Nothing  can  hide  the  fact  that  polygamous 
Mormonism  is  a  movement  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tends  to  corrupt 

mankind.     It  is,  therefore,  a  light  charge  to  say  of  it  that  it  assails 
the  integrity  of  human  nature. 

(4)  The  gravest  charge  against  Mormonism  is  that  it  is  a  wicked 
and  prolonged  conspiracy  to  defraud  men  in  matters  touching  their 
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eternal  interests.  Man  has  no  right  more  sacred  than  to  know  the 
truth  about  Ood.  Purposely  to  delude  him  on  that  subject  is  to  com- 
mit an  aggravated  crime  against  him;  and  the  professed  religious 
teacher  who  does  it  is  a  robber^  {f  despoiler^  an  assassin.  Compared 
with  him,  the  wrecker  who  moves  the  beacon  light  from  one  headland 
to  another^  to  lure  the  mariner  over  a  sunken  reef,  is  an  innocent  man. 
This  is  the  crime  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  By  a  conspiracy,  reacliing 
over  half  a  century,  and  shared  at  the  first  by  some  who  afterward  re- 
pented and  denounced  it,  they  have  devised,  and  led  a  multitude  of 
visionary,  ill-balanced  and  credulous  people  to  embrace,  religious 
teachings  which  those  leaders  knew  then,  and  know  now,  to  be  false. 
They  have  feigned  divine  illumination  when  they  knew  they  did  not 
possess  it.  They  have  pretended  to  work  miracles  when  they  know  that 
thos^  so-called  miracles  were  no  better  than  the  tricks  of  a  mounte- 
bank. They  have  assumed  the  offices  of  seer,  prophet,  revelator, 
while  conscious  that  they  saw  nothing,  could  prophesy  nothing,  reveal 
nothing.  They  have  established  ecclesiastical  orders,  apostolic  and 
priestly,  given  them  biblical  names,  and  declared  them  to  be  continu- 
ations and  completions  of  both  Judaic  and  Christian  orders.  With 
ready  and  unscrupulous  invention  they  have  traced  their  history  over 
the  period  of  two  thousand  years,  back  through  Central  America  and 
South  America  to  Palestine,  through  firand  civilizations  and  bloody 
wars,  and  under  the  shadow  of  great  temples,  palming  off  upon  the 
credulous  a  grotesque  dream,  as  if  it  were  revealed  fact  from  the 
mouth  of  God.  In  a  similar  way  they  have  created  historic  charac- 
ters, and  then  written  their  biographies,  to  edify  their  dupes. 

Knowing  how  readily  the  imaginations  of  the  ignorant  mn y  be 
aroused  by  the  supposed  vicinity  of  supernatural  agencies,  they  have 
devised  endowment  ceremonies,  through  which  invisible  powers  are 
declared  to  exert  on  the  subject  a  strange  influence ;  prescribed  endow- 
ment oaths  of  terrible  import,  and  sustained  by  penalties  which  unseen 
agents  may  be  expected  to  visit  upon  the  daring  spirit  who  breaks 
them;  and  provided  endowment  robes  possessed  of  all  the  marvelous 
efficacy  for  the  wearer  that  the  fetich  of  the  Zulu  is  thought  to  confer 
on  him.  They  have  travestied  the  word  of  God,  perverted  its  meaning, 
superseded  it  when  it  suited  their  purpose  t©  do  so,  and  appealed  to 
its  authority  when  that  would  sustain  them.  Importing  their  own 
profane  notions  into  some  passages,  and  subtracting  evident  truth 
from  others,  and  commenting  upon  the  whole  as  if  they  enjoyed  an 
inspiration  superior  to  that  of  Paul,  they  have  so  blended  the  true  and 
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the  false  as  to  make  the  whole  practically  false. .  Their  gospel  is 
*^ another  gospel,"  firaudulent  in  intent,  destitute  of  authority,  and 
destructive  in  influence.  Its  fruits  already  appear.  People  more  in- 
accessible to  religious  truth  than  apostates  from  the  Mormon  church  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Having  discovered  the  deception  practiced 
upon  them,  they  have  passed,  by  a  perfectly  natural  reaction,  over 
into  confirmed  and  well-nigh  hopeless  infidelity.  Their  very  capacity 
for  faith  seems  to  be  destroyed.  They  cannot  conceal  their  contempt 
when  prayer  is  ofiered  in  their  hearing.  They  are  sometimes  angry 
when  the  name  of  God  is  even  mentioned  to  their  children.  They 
have  no  words  to  express  their  loathing  for  religion  in  all  its  forms. 
It  has  been  to  them  a  curse,  and  they  condemn  it  with  an  intensity  of 
hatred  that  is  often  startling.  If  met  with  the  assertion  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  is  something  far  difierent  from  the  Mormon  re- 
ligion, they  reply:  **  No,  they  are  alike.  Both  profess  to  be  inspired^ 
rest  upon  miracles,  enjoin  prayer,  and  foretell  the  future.  Mormon 
elders  are  well  read  in  the  Bible.  They  base  upon  it  the  doctrines  of 
polygamy,  healing  by  miracle,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  baptism 
for  the  dead.  True,  we  know  that  these  elders  are  hypocrites  ;  but 
how  do  we  know  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  any  better?  Rest 
assured  that  having  been  deceived  and  abused  once,  we  shall  never  be 
caught  again.  '^ 

IngersoU,  as  a  pj^omoter  of  infidelity,  is  thought  to  be  without  a  peer; 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  The  Mormon  leaders  far  surpass  him.  The 
openness  of  his  attacks  deprives  them  of  much  of  their  power,  while 
the  secret  nature  of  theirs  makes  them  deadly.  Said  a  Danish  woman, 
recently  converted  under  the  influence  of  certain  of  our  teachers, — 
"The  Mormon  missionaries,  who  came  to  our  village  in  Denmark,  seemed 
to  us  angels  of  light ;  they  were  devout  and  apparently  saintly  men. 
They  told  us,  among  various  other  things,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  now 
living  in  person  in  Salt  Lake,  and  I  came  fully  expecting  to  see  him.*^ 
The  revolt  from  a  system  so  false  in  the  nature  of  its  ideas,  and  un- 
Bcrnpulons  in  the  method  of  propagating  them,  will,  when  the  light  is 
fully  let  in  upon  it,  inevitably  carry  multitudes  into  blank  infidelity. 

And  this  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  system  is  a  merciless 
invasion  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  human  soul. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  INVASION. 

This  is  the  practical  question  confronting  us.  If  it  were  an  invasion 
against  civil  rights  we  should  know  how  to  meet  it.  For  such  inva- 
sions we  have  the  courts^  the  police^  and  in  the  last  resort,  battalions 
and  armies.  But  this  invasion  is  chiefly  of  another  sort.  It  is  against 
those  rights  which  the  civil  law  only  incidentally  protects — rights 
arising  out  of  relations  to  another  world,  rights  of  faith  and  of  char- 
acter, personal  rights  belonging  to  man  by  virtue  of  his  creation  in 
God's  image.  Of  such  invasions  one  thing  is  true,  viz.,  they  are  possi- 
ble only  because  the  victims  are  ignorant,  inexperienced  in  the  detec- 
tion of  that  which  is  untrue,  and  unable,  by  the  lack  of  mental  disci- 
pline to  defend  themselves  against  shrewder,  sharper  and  more 
unprincipled  men.  If  this  be  true,  the  point  and  the  means  of  a 
counter-attack  are  plain.  We  must  make  ourselves  the  allies  of  the 
people  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  such  hands.  We 
must  seek  them  out  in  their  mountain  valleys,  and  offer  them  the 
services  of  skillful  and  sympathetic  Christian  teachers.  We  must  so 
promote  intellectual  and  moral  training  among  them  that  their  super- 
stitions and  spirit  of  servitude  shall  disappear.  We  must  raise  up  on 
Utah  soil,  leaders  of  public  opinion  who  will  be  qualified  to  meet  in 
the  homes,  churches  and  lecture-rooms,  by  argument,  appeals  to  reason 
and  every  other  weapon,  those  cunning  men  who  liave  so  long  trifled 
with  the  most  precious  rights  of  their  fellow-men.  In  short,  we  must 
bear  to  them  messages  of  friendly  feeling,  offer  to  share  their  bur- 
dens, and  tender  to  them  such  real  ministries  as  will  show  that  religion 
is  not  that  shallow  and  deceptive  thing  which  their  experience  has 
hitherto  found  it. 

And  such  efforts  will  yield  a  marvelous  amount  of  good  fruit.  Nay, 
they  are  doing  it.  A  young  Mormon  woman  having  received  some 
kindness  accompanied  with  gentle  words  from  one  of  our  teachers, 
threw  her  arms  about  her  neck  and  said,  '*  If  you  were  only  a  Latter 
Day  Saint,  nothing  should  ever  part  you  and  me."  "  What  is  that?" 
said  the  teacher.  *'Itis  nothing.  Nothing  ever  shall  part  you  and 
me."  "God  bless  you,  sir,  for  sending  us  teachers,"  has  become  a 
familiar  form  of  expression  to  the  ears  of  the  writer  of  this  report. 

And  could  the  Sabbath  schools,  churches  and  individuals  who  have 
sustained  this  cause,  see  its  present  results,  and  know  how  many  grate- 
ful thoughts  have  taken  to  themselves  wings  and  flown  eastward  from 
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the  Salt  Lake  valley,  over  the  Rocky  mountains,  they  would  say  ''The 
work  is  a  good  one  ;  let  it  go  on."  Why  should  it  not  go  on  till  a 
centre  of  Christian  grace  and  knowledge  and  light  is  estahlished  in 
every  Mormon  village  ?  Doubtless  the  battle  will  be  long,  for 
moral  forces  move  slowly.  It  will  be  expensive,  for  school 
houses  and  teachers*  salaries  are  costly.  It  will  be  difficult,  for 
religious  prejudices  are  bitter,  and  the  toil  of  the  school-room 
and  Christian  service  is  severe.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  leave 
one  of  the  greatest  missionary  problems  of  the  age  without  apply- 
ing Christian  agencies  to  its  solution  ?  Shall  we  allow  a  hot-bed 
of  infidelity  to  send  up  its  noxious  growths  in  full  view  of  Christendom, 
without  an  effort  to  destroy  it?  Shall  we  suffer  our  fair  national  fame 
to  be  permanently  disgraced,  by  allowing  Asiatic  ideas  of  the  home 
and  moral  purity  to  become  domesticated  on  our  soil,  Vith  no  protest 
save  that  of  the  voice  and  the  pen?  Shall  we  allow  the  Bible  to  be 
travestied,  mistranslated,  misapplied,  and  the  book  of  Mormon  to 
supersede  and  invalidate  it, with  no  effort  to  secure  for  the  Divine  Word 
its  rightful  place?  In  short,  shall  we  allow  Joseph  Smith  to  usurp  the 
place  of  Jesus  Qhrist?  This,  after  all,  is  the  real  issue.  Either  the 
Saviour  of  Nazareth  or  the  impostor  of  Nauvoo  will  triumph  in  Utah. 
Which  shall  it  be? 

Let  the  churches  first  understand  the  question  in  its  full  reach  and 
meaning,  and  then  conscientiously  answer  it.  If  they  do  so,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  Commission  will  speedily  command  resources  for  sending 
streams  of  Christian  blessing  into  Utah  that  shall  be  like  those  un- 
measured banks  of  snow  covering  her  mountains,  that  under  July  suns 
swell  her  irrigating  streams,  send  joy  and  wealth  into  her  homes,  and 
carry  beauty  and  fertility  to  her  gardens,  orchards  and  farms. 


THE  SCHOOLS. 

MATTERS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 

One  of  the  questions  of  administration,  upon  which  considerable 
thought  has  been  expended,  and  which  will  require  more,  relates  to 
the  appointment  of  one  teacher  to  occupy  a  place  singly  and  alone, 
or  of  tw<J  to  be  mutually  helpful,  and  to  carry  on  work  outside  the  school- 
room as  well  as  in  it.  Many  country  towns  in  Utah  furnish  pupils 
enough  to  crowd  a  school-house  during  four  months  in  the  year,  while 
the  attendance  in  other  months  is  much  thinner.     For  strictly  school 
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purposes  two  teachers,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  are  too  many, 
while  for  other  portions,  one  is  too  few.  But  the  work  is  nowhere 
strictly  school  work,  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the 
aim  should  not  be  in  almost  all  cases  to  put  two  teachers  together. 
Many  reasons  favor  it.  One  teacher  alone  among  people  not  sympa- 
thetic with  her  or  her  work,  will  be  likely  to  have  not  a  few  lonely 
and  dark  hours.  In  case  of  illness  she  can  hardly  have  proper  care. 
Exhausted  by  labors  in  the  school  room,  she  cannot  give  that  decided 
religious  cast  and  impulse  to  her  work  that  its  real  purpose  requires; 
nor  can  she  devise  plans  to  interest  people,  outside  the  school  room,  in 
her  work.  If  there  are  sick  people  to  be  visited  or  poor  people  to  be 
cared  for,  one  teacher  with  a  large  school  on  her  hands  cannot  meet 
the  demands  as  the  real  interests  of  the  work  require  that  they  should 
be  met.*  * 

Bat  the  question  connects  itself  with  others,  such  as  these:  What 
is  the  scope  of  work  proposed  for  a  given  town?  Is  it  designed  to  oc- 
cupy it  permanently?  Shall  rooms  be  rented;  or  shall  land  be  pur- 
chased, a  house  built,  and  plans,  looking  toward  a  church  in  the 
future,  be  laid?  Shall  a  town  be  occupied  tentatively,  with  slight 
expenditure,  merely  to  test  the  question  of  permanent  work,  or  shall 
such  work  be  commenced  at  the  outset,  stakes  be  driven  and  walls  laid 
for  an  experiment  reaching  over  at  least  a  score  of  years?  The  Com- 
mission is  working  in  both  methods.  Some  towns  are  held  tentatively. 
We  have  no  property  in  them.  The  school-house,  often  a  store  or  a 
parlor  or  a  small  dwelling-house,  is  rented,  and  the  teacher  boards 
wherever  a  place  can  be  found.  Other  towns  already  count  the  New 
West  school-house  an  institution  of  theirs,  as  likely  to  remain  as 
the  Mormon  church  itself.  A  cut  of  our  property  at  Hooper  is  in- 
^rted  in  this  report,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  advantage  of  per- 
manent over  tentative  work.  It  consists  of  over  an  acre  of  ground,  a 
^hool-house  of  two  rooms  connected  by  folding  doors,  and  a  teachers' 
house  of  three  rooms. 

COST. 

Land : . . .  $160.00 

Teachers'  house 280.00 

School-house 2,209.33 

Total $2,639,33 

*  See  letter  of  Mrs.  Paddock,  page  10. 
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The  school-house  is  the  most  spacious  building  in  the  place,  and 
the  teachers'  house  is  fully  equal  to  the  better  class  of  dwellings.  The 
people  are  scattered,  some  of  them  living  three  miles  from  the  school. 
The  enrolled  pupils  have  varied  in  number  since  the  school  com- 
menced from  56  to  80  yearly.  In  the  autumn  and  spring  months  the 
number  does  not  rise  above  35.  The  two  teachers  sustain  a  Sabbath- 
school  ranging  from  30  to  75,  and  an  evening  meeting  having  a  sim- 
ilar attendance.  The  present  writer  preached  recently  to  an  audience 
of  75  in  the  school-house,  and  can  bear  witness  to  their  great  decorum 
and  deep  apparent  interest.  A  "call "  was  not  made  out  to  him,  but 
if  it  had  been,  probably  fourteen  or  fifteen  young  Mormons  present 
would  have  joined  in  giving  it. 

The  teachers,  living  near  the  school-house,  having  entire  control  of 
their  movements,  their  table  and  their  time,  and  being  sustained  by 
each  other's  sympathy  and  counsel,  can  do  far  more  in  the  way  of  ex- 
erting permanent  influence  than  they  could  accomplish  under  any 
other  plan  of  work.  Their  books  and  music  and  social  entertainments 
make  their  house  an  attractive  place  to  a  goodly  number  of  young 
people,  while  the  school-house,  wholly  under  their  control,  but  having 
varied  uses  as  a  school,  a  lyceum  and  a  church,  is  probably  frequented 
by  more  people  than  frequent  any  other  spot  in  the  town,  as  it  is  the 
center  of  more  intellectual  and  social  life  and  spiritual  activity  than 
any  other. 

Most  gladly  would  the  Commission  build  in  several  other  towns,  as 
they  have  done  in  Hooper;  but  funds,  largely  increased  in  amount, 
must  be  furnished  before  they  can  take  a  step  in  that  direction ; 
and  they  most  earnestly  hope  that  some  good  stewards  of  the  Lord's 
bounty  will  put  it  in  their  power  to  pursue  a  policy  so  essential  to  the 
highest  success  of  their  work. 

OGDEN   ACADEMY. 

The  town  of  Ogden  is  the  second  in  Utah  in  population  and  wealth. 
It  is  a  Mormon  town,  though  not  by  a  large  majority.  Its  railroad 
facilities  are  excellent,  and  its  future  prosperity  seems  to  be  assured. 

The  Mormons  have  control  of  the  public  schools,  and  though  they 
have  at  least  one  good  school  building,  and  profess  friendship  for 
popular  education,  they  have  not  convinced  the  (Jentiles  that  they  are 
honest  in  their  professions,  or  that  they  know  even  what  good  schools 
are,  or  how  to  create  them.     Several   religious  denominations  have 
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opened  schuols — the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists  and 
Catholics.  The  New  West  Commission  entered  the  field  in  1882, 
bought  a  lot  eight  rods  by  nine  in  a  most  favorable  location  on  the 
*' bench  "  overlooking  the  town,  built  a  school  house  of  brick,  52x25 
feet  in  size,  and  opened  a  school,  September,  1882,  with  two  teachers 
and  thirteen  pupils.* 

The  numbers  at  once  increased,  and  every  seat  was  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing season  a  small  building  on  the  premises,  deemed  unfit  for  use, 
was  fitted  up,  put  in  charge  of  another  teacher,  and  at  once  was  filled 
with  pupils.  Since  that  time  everyrseat  has  been  engaged  for  weeks 
in  advance,  and  scores  of  pupils  have  been  turned  away.  A  larger 
building  is  imperatively  demanded.! 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  school,  a  Congregational  church 
was  formed,  which  meets  for  worship  in  the  school  rooms.  The  wel- 
fare of  both  the  church  and  the  school  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
erection  within  a  year  of  an  academical  building,  with  a  hall  forgener- 
al.school  purposes  and  for  public  worship. 

The  cost  will  be  from  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  that  shall  be  chosen.  A  Christian  academy  of  the  old 
New  England  type,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Mormon 
churches,  schools  and  houses  of  that  city,  would  be,  in  the  place  it 
would  occupy,  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  doing  the  work  that 
must  be  done  in  Utah. 

The  Commission  deems  this  enlargement  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  would  most  gladly  welcome  the  funds  needed  to  make  it. 

THE  TENTH    WARD. 

The  tenth  ward  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  populous  district,  a  mile  and 
a  half  southward  and  eastward  from  the  Mormon  temple.  The  in- 
habitants belong  chiefly  to  the  laboring  class,  are  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  almost  destitute  of  all  educational  advantages.  Though 
Mormons  in  profession  and  name,  they  have  seen  enough  of  the  gen- 
tile world  to  embolden  them  to  treat  lightly  the  admonitions  of  their 
bishops.  They  have  reached  the  point  ofsaying  that  they  will  accept 
from  any  quarter  the  advantages  which  their  own  church  cannot 
give,  and  they  will  send  their  children  to  any  school  that  will  open 
its  doors  to  them. 


*  See  cut  on  page  13. 

■f  See  letters  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hank  in  Appendix. 
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In  the  summer  of  1882  the  Commission   purchased   the  property 
shown  in  the  cut,  page  32.     It  consists  of  a  fine  comer  lot  beautifully 
shaded,    and  a   frame   cottage    containing    originally  three   rooms- 
These  were  thrown  into  one,  as  many  seats  crowded  in  as  the  room 
would  possibly  hold,  and  the  school  opened  in  September  of  that 
year.     The  property  cost  $1000.     The  attention  of  the  reader  is  in- 
vited to  it    As  a  dwelling  for  a  small  family,  it  is  very  fair ;  but  as  a 
school  room  for  seventy  pupils,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?    Bear  in 
mind  that  the  rear  part  is  very  low,  and  the  sides  are  very  thin,  and 
the  floor  is  so  near  the  ground  that  water,  beating   in  at  the  sides, 
flows  across  it.    One  stove  in  the  centre  will  not  heat  the  parts  near 
the  walls,  and  the  little  people,  wedged  in  against  the  walls,  are  often 
chilled  with  cold.    The  ceiling  being  low,  and  means  of  ventilation 
being  wanting,  the  air  becomes  fearfully  vitiated.   Do  you  ask,  "  Why 
do  you  have  such  a  building  ?  "  That  is  just  the  point  we  are  coming 
to.     It  surely  is  not  fit.    It  does  not  accommodate  properly  those  al- 
ready membeiB,  much  less  furnish  room  for  the  scores  who  would  like 
to  come.    It  is  not  a  good  place  for  a  Sabbath-school  or  an  evening 
meeting,  and  of  course  cannot  attract  the  hundreds  that  might  be 
brought  under  Christian  influence.  "  Build,"  do  you  say  ?  "Certainly.'* 
With  whose  money  ?    The  Commission  has  none  for  it.    Look  again 
at  those  children,  see  their  faces,  little  and  big,  and  reflect,  as  you 
certainly  must,  that  the  new  building  must  have  room  for  two  grades. 
It  most  evidently  be  a  school  house  of  some  size.   With  whose  money 
shall  we  build  ?    Rest  assured  if  any  one  should  say   '*  with  mine, 
$3,000  of  it,  '*  we  should  say,  **  May  God  reward  you,"  and  build 
at  onoe,and,  in  the  exuberance  of  our  satisfaction,  call  the  school  by 
any  name  the  donor  might  select. 

PROVO. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  towns  in  Utah.  It  has  excellent 
railroad  facilities  and  a  fruitful  country  about  it.  It  is  thoroughly 
Mormon  in  sentiment,  has  a  large  public  edifice  to  which  the  faithful 
at  stated  times  resort  from  neighboring  towns,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy. 

The  Commission  has  a  thriving  school  in  the  town,  under  the  care 
of  two  teachers,  and  needs  only  larger  accommodations  to  enable  it  to 
take  at  once  a  position  of  great  usefulness.  It  owns  a  fine  building 
site  one  square  west  of  the  large  Mormon  *'  Stake  House,*'  and  most 
earnestly  desires  to  build  upon  it  without  delay. 
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CONTEIBUTIONS. 

The  Commission  gratefully  acknowledges  a  large  number  of  welcome 
gifts,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  including  a  wide  circle  of 
givers. 

Special  acknowledgements  are  due  to  such  organizations^  churches 
and  individuals  as  have  assumed  definite  responsibilities  respecting 
the  support  of  teachers.     These  are  as  follows: 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association,  of  Boston,  supported 
Miss  Grace  E.  Oilberth,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Scruton^  Miss  Anna  Baker,  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  Miss  E.  J.  Colby,  of  Stockton;  Miss  Fanny  Hall,  of 
Bingham;  Miss  Carrie  W.  Hunt,  of  Lehi;  Mrs.  A.  S.  McPherron,  of 
Albuquerque,  and  Mrs.  Hepsie  Bood,  of  Las  Lunas,  New  Mexico. 

The  Union  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  paid  in  part  the  salary  of 
Miss  Shoda  0.  Beard,  of  Coalville. 

The  Piedmont  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  paid  the  salary  of  Miss 
Marv  E.  Pease. 

The  Plymouth  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  paid  the  salary  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Sampson. 

The  Central  Congregational  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  assumed 
part  of  the  support  of  one  teacher. 

Ladies  of  Wellesley  College,  Mass.,  paid  the  salary  of  Miss  E.  S. 
Jones,  of  Midway. 

The  Sabbath  School,  Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  paid  a  part 
of  the  salary  of  Miss  Jennie  Claffin,  of  Heber. 

The  Churches  of  Wakefield  and  Peabody,  Mass.,  paid  the  sfll&ry 
of  Miss  Sarah  C.  Hervey,  of  Morgan. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Mich,  paid  a  part  of 
the  salary  of  Miss  Anna  La  Bose,  Midway. 

The  ladies  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Kansas  paid  the  salary 
of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Lester,  Farmington. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bagg,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  paid  a  part  of  the  salary 
of  Miss  Fannie  C.  Smith,  of  Hooper. 

The  Belleville  Mission  Band,  Wewburyport,  Mass.,  paid  part  of  the 
salary  of  Mrs.  Cooley,  of  Lehi. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Shares,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  paid  the  salary  of  one 
teacher. 

Mr.  David  Whitcombe,  Worcester,  Mass.,  paid  the  salary  of  one 
teacher. 

Judge  E.  S.  Jones,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  paid  the  salary  of  Miss  V. 
W.  Ludden,  of  Offden. 

The  thanks  of  tne  Commission  are  especially  due  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Sabbath  School  and  Publishing  Society  for  the  generous  supply 
of  books  and  Sabbath  School  appliances  which  they  furnished  gratu- 
itously to  the  schools. 
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FIFTH   ANNUAL  BBPOBT  OF  THE 


TEACHERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


FIELD   AGENT. 

Isaac  HrsE,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


INCORPOKATKD  AC^ADEMIES. 

SAIiT   LAKE  CITY,   I'TAII. 

Prof.  E.  liENNEB,  Principal. 

TEACHKK8. 


Prof.  C.  E.  Allen, 
Miss  M.  S.  Emeuson, 


Mrs.  K.  M.  Ashley,  Miss  N.  L.  Van  Vooruis, 

Miss  Grace  A.  T.  Wilson,  Miss  Lizzie  Almy. 

albi:querque,  n.  m. 

Prof.  A.  S.  McPherron,  Principal. 

teacuers. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  McPherron,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lewis,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Collinos, 

Mrs.  C.  £.  Gaston,  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Gilmore. 

LAS  VEGAS,  N.  M. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Ashley,  Principal. 

TEACHERS. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Ashley,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Campbell, 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Pratt,       Miss  Betivie  Gerrard, 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Charles  Miller. 


TRINIDAD,  COIX>. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Gordon,  Principal.  Miss  E.  B.  Keese. 

UNINCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

LEHIGH,  UTAH. 

Miss  Carrie  W.  Hunt,        Mrs.  W.  P.  Cooley,       Miss  Ella  C.  Fitzgerald. 


PARK  CITY,   UTAH, 


Mr.  Forrest  Merrill, 

t 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ring, 


OGDEN,  UTAH. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Ring. 


Mrs.  Forrest  Merrill. 


Miss  V.  W.  LUDDEN 
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FREE  SCHOOLS. 


No.  1,  Salt  Lake 

)  aty,  Utah, 

BurliDgtOD,    ** 

C(              u 

Plymouth,       " 

t<            u 

Stockton, 

tt 

Bingham, 

(i 

Faruiington, 

it 

Hooper, 

ti 

Bountiful, 

11 

Montclair,  Centreville,     ** 

Morgan, 

tc 

Coalville, 

t( 

Hoytsville, 

•i 

Wanship, 

It 

Echo, 

(t 

Newton  Centre, 

Lynne,   " 

Uintah, 

(( 

Sandy, 

ti 

• 

Provo, 

(1 

Trenton, 

li 

Heber, 

Ci 

Midway, 

it 

Henefer, 

i< 

Hunts  ville, 

It 

Oxford, 

Idaho, 

San  Rafael, 

N.  M., 

Belen, 

t< 

Las  Lunas, 

(t 

Cubero, 

(t 

St.  John, 

Arizona, 

Springerville, 

(( 

Miss  Grace  E.  Gilberth. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  ScRUTON. 

Miss  Anna  Baker, 

^Miss  E.  J.  Colby. 

Miss  Fannie  Hall. 

Miss  S.  J  Lester. 

(  Miss  Fannie  C.  Smith, 
{  Miss  Julia  M.  Bliss. 

Miss  May  E.  Strong. 

Miss  C.  M.  Peebles. 

Miss  S.  C.  Hervey. 

Miss  RiioDA  Beard. 

Miss  A.  J.  Benedict. 

Miss  C.  A.  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Ross. 

Miss  E.  R.  Abbott. 

Miss  M.  D.  SnuTE. 

Miss  Angie  Steele. 

Miss  E.  W.  Clapp. 

Miss  Gertrude  Samson. 

Miss  Jennie  Claflin. 

I  Miss  E.  S.  Jones, 

[  Miss  Anna  V.  LaRose. 

Miss  Anna  Ruei^. 

Miss  Eva  Stokes. 

Miss  Virginia  Dox, 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Pratt. 

Miss  Emily  Beck  with. 

Mrs.  Hrpsie  H.  Rood. 

Miss  E.  Sciiolenberger. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Pease. 

Miss   M.  Ml^NSINGER. 
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TEACHERS  FOB  THE  YEAR  188i-6. 


FIELD  AGENT, 

Ihaac  Huse,  Jii.,  Salt  Luke  City,  Utah. 
INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

*  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Prof.  £.  Benner,  Principal. 

TEACHEllS. 

Prof.  C.  £.  Allen,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Ashley,         Miss  M.8 .  Emerson, 

Miss  Grace  A.  T.  WiLtM)N,    Mrs.  W.  H  Thrall,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Collyer. 

ALBU(2UBR(2UE,1IEW  MEXICO. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Lawrence,  Principal. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  C.  £.  Lewis,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Collinos.      ^Miss  Lizzie  M.  Gilmore. 

LAS  VEGAS,  NEW  MEXICO. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Ashley,  Principal. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dickinson,       Miss  Jennie  L.  Pratt,      Miss  Beti'ie  Gerrard, 

Mr.  Charles  Miller. 

TILU)T80N,   TRINIDAD,  COU>RADO. 

Prof.  11.  K.  Gordon,  Principal. 
Miss  A.  K.  Jordan,  Miss  £.  B.  Ke»e. 

UNINCORPORATED    ACADEMIES. 

LEU  I,  UTAH. 

Miss  Carrie  W.  Hunt,  Miss  Mary  L.  Fostkr, 

Miss  Ella  C.  Fitzgerald. 

park   CITY,  I'TAH. 

Mr.  Forrest  Meruill,  Mrs.  Forrest  Meuhill. 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 

Mr.  IL  W.  Ring,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ring. 

Miss  V.  ^^\  LUDDEN. 
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FREE  SCHOOLS. 


No.  1.  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah, 

Burlington,    '' 

ii 

Plymouth,      " 

li 

Stockton. 

it 

Bini?hani, 

u 

Farmington, 

tt 

Hooper, 

•i 

Bountiful, 

it 

Hontclair,  Centreville, 

It 

Morgan, 

t4 

Coalville, 

U 

Hoytsville, 

u 

Wanship, 

t( 

Newton  Centre, 

Lynne, 

1 

Sandy. 

it 

Provo, 

It 

Trenton. 

'  11 

Heber. 

t» 

Midway, 


41 


t> 


it 


Henefer, 

Hunt.>ville, 

Oxford,  Idaho, 

Albii([uerque,  Highlands,  X.  M., 

San  Rafael, 

B«»h'n, 

Las  Luna», 

Ciibero, 


i( 


! 


MisH  Grace  E.  Gilbbrth. 

Miss  Fanny  Hall. 

Miss  Mattie  M.WiNSLOW. 

Miss  E.  J.  Colby. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Peabe. 

Miss  S.  J.  Lester. 

Miss  Fannie  C.  Smith, 
Miss  Julia  M.  Bliss. 

Miss  Beatrice  Ferrel, 

Miss  A.  J.  Benedict. 

Miss  M.  D.  Shute. 

(  Miss  RiiouA  Beard, 
{Miss  Bessie  Arnold. 

Miss  Addie  C.  Presgott. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Pascoe. 

Miss  E.  R.  Abott. 

Miss  E.  S.  Jones. 


I 


1 


it 


it 


Miss  M.  F.  French, 
Miss  8.  C.  Hervey. 

Miss  Etta  F.  Hunt. 

Miss  Pamei^  a.  Hand, 
Miss  F.  S.  Crosby. 

Miss  Anna  V.  LaRose, 
Miss  Ren  a  Clark. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Beard. 

Miss  Eva  Stokes. 

Miss  ViROINIA  Dox. 

Miss  E.  W.  Clapp. 
Miss  M.  Mc('ullov(»h. 
Miss  EmilyH.Beckwith. 
Mrs.  Hkpsik  H.  Rood. 
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TREASURER'S     REPORT, 

1884-1885. 


Cash  in  Treasury,  as  reported  July  1,1885 ♦1,406  07 


RECEIPTS. 


iMAlNE. 


i^ 


Augusta,  Joel  Spalding $    3  00 

Bangor,  Sunday  Sc^hool,  First  Congregational  Church 30  37 

Bangor,  Central   Congregational   Sunday  School,  Miss  T.  G. 

Stickney's  and  Afiss  Sadie  Je£ferd%  classes 13  50 

Brunswick,  First  Parish  Congregational  C-hurch 36  25 

Cumberland  Mills,  Warren  Church 60  18 

Farmlngton,  a  Friend 100  00 

Kennebunk,  Congregational  Union  Church  and  Society 20  57 

Newcastle,  Rev.  H.  H.Osgood 2  00 

Norrldgewock,  D.  Weld 5  00 

Portland,  Second  Congregational  Church  and  Society 45  39 

Portland,  High  Street  Church 25  00 

Portland,  State  Street  Church 103  40 

Portland,  State  Street  Church,  W.  L.  Davis's  Sunday  School 

class 5  00 

South  Bridgton,  a  Friend 10  00 

Waldoboro,  First  Church 4  00 

West  Burksville,  Congregational  Church 4  00 

Yarmouth,  First  Congregational  Ch urch 10  00 

$      477  61 

NKW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Bemiingtou,  Congregational  C -h  urch _  _ _ 1^  13  50 

Berlin,  Congregational  Church 5  00 

Claremont,  Congregational  Church _ 12  31 

Concord,  First  Congregational  Chun^h 30  00 

Dover,  Busv  Bees  of  First  Church _ _ 30  00 

Exeter,  Miss  E.  A.  Chadwick. .- 10  00 

Exeter,*" E" -.- _.-- 15  00 

Goflfstown,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stinson _ 25  00 

Hanover,  Dartmouth  College  Church ._. 18  88 

Hinsdale,  Congregational  Sunday  School 84  00 

Keene,  George  E.  Whitney 5  (K) 

Manche.ster,  First  Congregational  Ch  urch 62  70 

Marlborough,  First  Congregational  Church _ 9  81 

Marlborough,  (Congregational  Sunday  School 16  25 
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Meriden,  a  Friend 10  00 

Nashua,  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society 55  00 

Nashua,  W.  P.  Clark's  class.  Congregational  Sunday  School...  5  00  • 

Newport,  Congregational  Church  and  Society 27  10 

Swanzev,  Congregational  Church  and  Society _ 7  91 

Tilton,  Congregational  Church 5  00 

Wilton,**  Forget-me-nots" 5  00 

Winchester,  CV)ngregational  Church  and  Congregation 10  50 

Winchester,  Congregational  Sunday  School 15  70 

I      428  66 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro,  Congregational  Church $157  00 

Brattleboro,  Congregational  Sunday  School 38  60 

Brattleboro,  Dr.  S.  C.  Clark 32  00 

Burlington,  Winooski   Ave.   Congregational    Sunday  School, 

Special _ _ 67  00 

Burlington,  Mr.  W.  J.  Van  Patten   25  00 

FairhaTen,  First  Congre^tional  Church 12  25 

Granby,  Congregational  Church _ 5  00 

Granby,  Congregational  Sunday  School 2  25 

Manchester,  A.  Hemenway _ 10  00 

Middlebury,  Congregational  Sunday  School _ 16  00 

Middlebury,  E.S.Steele....- 10  00 

Montpelier,  F.  C.  Greenwood _ 5  00 

New  Haven,  Congregational  Sunday  School 10  00 

Norwich,  Congregational  Sunday  School _.  5  00 

St  Albans,  Wm.  W.  Seymour 5  00 

St.  Johnsbury,  Soutli  Congregational  ('hurch 52  37 

St  Johnsbury,  Henry  Fairbanks 100  00 

St  Johnsbury,  Mrs.  Wm.  Fairbanks 25  00 

Swanton,  Congregational  Sunday  School __  4  00 

Swanton,  Brainard  Becjuest,  Congregational  Church 25  00 

Verge nnes,  Congregational  Church 15  00 

Vergennes,  Andrew  Itoss 5  00 

West  Brattleboro,  Congregational  Church _ 8  10 

West  Brattleboro,  Lamb 10  00 

West  Randotpli,  Congre national  Sunday  School 5  00 

Windsor,  Congregational  Church _ _ 8  25 

Wolcott 2  56 

$      660  38    ' 

MASSACIirSETTS. 

Abington,  Congregational  Sunday  School 10  00 

Amesbury,  Congregational  Church  and  S<K'iety 26  47 

Amherst,  First  Congregational  Church *. 117  86 

Amherst,  a  Friend -. .- 15  OO 

Andover,  South  ( -on^regational  Churcli 100  00 

Andover,  South  Congregational  Church  Sunday  S<'ho<)l 25  00 

Andover,  South  Church  S.  S.,  Miss  S.  F.  Ripley's  class 5  59 

Andover,  South  Cliurch  S.  S.,  Miss  Maria  Richardson's  class  5  00 

Andover,  South  Church,  Ladies'  Union  Missionary  S<K*iety. .  72  00 

Andover,  Mrs.  George  Ripley's  class .* *_  _ ..  12  44 

Andover,  a  Friend 20  00 

Andover,  J.  ^V.  Smith 5  00 

Arlington,  ChuKih  and  Society 60  (K) 

Assonet,  Miss  E.  Florence  Hathaway _ 7  35 
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Haverhill, Rev.  N.Boynton 

Holbrook,  Winthrop  Church 

Holbrook,  Congregational  Sunday  School _ 

Holyoke,  Second  Congregational  (Hhurch 

Hopkinton,  Congregational  Church _ _.. 

Hopklnton,  Primary  Department,  Sunday  School 

Housatoiiic,  Congregational  Church _ 

Hubbardston,  Congregational  Church 

Hyde  Park,  First  Congregational  Church 

Ipswich,  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society -- 

Ipswich,  SouUi  Congregational  Church \ 

Jamaica  Plain,  Congregational  Churcli •. . 

Jamaica  Plain,  R.  Wood 

Jamaica  Plain,  "H.H.W.'» -..- 

Lakeville,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ward _.. 

Lawrence,  Lawrence  Street  Congregational  ( 'hurch 

Lawrence,  Lawrence  Street  Congregational  Sunday  School . 

Leicester,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Thurston -. 

Lenox,  Congregational  Church ^ 

Lexington,  Hancock  Church " _. 

Littleton,  Congregational  Church  and  ScKiiety  .  _ 

Longmeadow,  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society _ 

Lougmeadow,  Gentlemen's  Benevolent  Society 

Longmeadow,  Young  Helpers -A 

Lowell,  Highland  Church 

Lowell,  Friend  in  First  Congregational  Church 

Lowell,  3Iiss  Annie  Harlow's  Sunday  School  Chiss _  _ 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Orinda  Moore -1.. 

Lynn,  First  Church  of  Christ _ 

Lynn,  Ladies'  Society - 

Lynn,  Central  Congregational  Sunday  School 

Lynnfleld,  Centre  Congregational  Church _ _ _. 

Maiden,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wellman 

Maiden,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Greene 

Manchester,  Congregational  Church 

Marion,  Young  People's  Society  of  ('hristian  Kndeavor 

Marlboro,  Union  Church 

Marshfield,  First  Congregational  C-hurch ._ _. 

Medford,  Mystic  Church 

Medford,  McCollom  Circle _ 

Melrose,  Congregational  Churcli  ^ _ 

Melrose,  M.  I).  R ..-- 

Middleb<)rough,  Central  Congregational  Sunday  Sch(M»l 

Middlefield,  Congregational  Church. _• *_ _ 

Milford,  First  Congregational  Church  and  Srxriety 

Milf ord.  Congregational  Sunday  School ' 

Milton,  Ida  M.  Seiurs - 

Mittineague,  Congregational  Sunday  School 

Monson,  Congregational  Church _.  _ 

Monson,  Young  Ladies'  Working  Club,  Miss  Hunt's  sidary . 

Monson,  Congregational  Sunday  School 

Montague,  First  Congregational   C -hurch .  _ 

Natick,  Congregational  Church 

Natick,  First  Congregational  Sunday  School _ 

Needham,  Evangelical   Congregational  ( 'hurch 

Needham,  Congregational  Sundav  School _ _ 

New  Bedford,  Trinitarian  Church _ 

New  Bedford,  Acushnet,  First  Congn-gational  ('hurch 


1  25 

87  40 

10  00 

24  95 

17  80 

6  00 

26  78 

30  00 

81  00 

7  75 

27  19 

7  50 

50  00 

10  00 

25  00 

12  88 

25  00 

5  00 

25  00 

54  67 

22  00 

31  70 

23  80 

9  00 

12  00 

1  00 

2  00 

50  00 

31  22 

10  00 

20  00 

4  60 

:J0  (K> 

5  00 

25  00 

13  17 

31  63 

20  (K> 

54  52 

20  OO 

52  00 

3  00 

11  m 

14  50 

S4  54 

!L»5  OO 

20  00 

10  (X) 

20  (H) 

75  (K) 

24  41 

23  50 

40  00 

25  (M) 

16  75 

3  05 

62  78 

15  00 
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Newbiiryr»ort,  North  Congregatioual  Church _ CO  00 

Newlniryport,  Belleville  Congregutional  Churcli 74  00 

Newbun'i»ort,  Missionary  Band  of  Belleville  Church,  for 

a'  CtM>lev ". --  150  00 

Xewburvport,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Anderson 1  00 

Newton.*  Eliot  Church _..  50  00 

Newton  (  entre,  Cc^ngregational  Church _._ _.  02  55 

Newton  Centre,  a  Friend .._ 500  00 

Newton  Centre,  a  Friend __ 100  00 

Ne>*-tpn  Highlands,  Congregational  ChurMi 04  85 

Newtonville,  Central   Church _ _. 112  64 

Newtimville,  Central  Congregational  Sunday  Miool 25  00 

North  Adams,  Congregational  Church _  _ 50  00 

North  Adams.  Congregational  Sunday  School 25  00 

North  Amherst,  (\)ngregational  Church 150  00 

North jimi)ton,  First  Congregational  Church 254  ;U 

Northampton,  Edwards  Church _ 110  60 

Northampton,  A.  L.  Williston 415  00 

North  Andover,  Congregational  Church 50  00 

North  Andover,  George  L.Davis 50  00 

Northboro,  Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church 10  00 

Northbridge,  First  Church- _ 8  25 

North  Brot>klield,  Congregational  Church 90  00 

North  Bnwkfield,  Thomas  Snell _ 10  00 

Northlield,  Missionary  Society,  Nortlifield  Seminary _ .  10  00 

North   Leominster,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Boutelle's  Sunday  School 

Class..- 2  25 

North  Scituate,  Mrs.  Edwin  Bailey 5  00 

Norton,  Trinitarian  Ck)nCTegational  Sunday  School 12  00 

Oxford,  First  CongregaUonal  Church  and  Society 8840 

Oxford,  Mrs.  Amelia  A.  Frost,  for  bell  at  St,  John's  Arizona.  _  12  00 

Pftlmer,  First  Congregational  Church 5  69 

Palmer,  Second  Congregational  Church 70  00 

Peabody,  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  South  Church 82  00 

Peabody,  Friend  in  South  Congregational  Church 500 

Pepperell,  Congregational  Church 15  73 

Plttsfleld,  First  Congregational  Church 176  00 

Pittsfield,  South  Church  and  Parish 15  07 

Pljrmouth,  Pilgrimage  Society,  Special 68  52 

Rudolph,  First  Congregational  Cliurch 91  90 

Riodolph,  First  Connegational  Church,  Sunday  School 20  00 

Randolph,  Abby  W.  Turner 50  00 

Randolph,  Alice  M.Turner 50  00 

Reading,  Bethesda  Church 2  10 

Reading,  Bethesda  Church  Sunday  School 81  60 

Rock  port,  Congregational  Church 18  38 

Salem,  Tabernacle  Church  and  Society 30  25 

Salem,  Tabernacle  Sunday  School _ 16  50 

Salem,  South  Church  Sunday  School 12  00 

Salem,  Miss  Sophia  O.  Driver _ 8  00 

Shelbume,  Congregational  Church 24  65 

Somerville,  Ella  Samson 2  00 

Somerville,  Winter  Hill  Sunday  School 10  00 

South  Amherst,  Congregational  Sunday  School 22  60 

South  Braintree,  South  Congregational  Church 12  00 

South  Deerfield,  Congregational  Church  and  Sunday  School,  37  48 

South  Deerfleld,  Mr8.T.  O  aark 5  00 

South  Egremont,  Congregational  Sunday  School 30  00 
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South  Framingham,  Soutli  Church 100  00 

South  Framinghaxn,  Sunday  School 25  00 

South  Framingham,  R.  L.  Day 50  00 

South  Hadley,  First  Congregational  Church 27  00 

South  Hadley,  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 53  00 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Congregational  Church 17  97 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Ladies,  Sunday  School  and  Mission 

Band,  for  organ 50  00 

South  Hadley  F^ls,  J.  H.  South  worth 25  00 

South  Natick,  John  Eliot  Church A 6  00 

South  Sudbury,  New  West  A4d  Club 16  54 

South  Weymouth,  Union  Congregational  Church 64  40 

South  Weymouth,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Howe 10  00 

Spencer,  Congregational  Church  and  Society _  100  00 

Spencer,  Village  Charitable  Society 80  00 

Springfield,  First  Congregational  Church 52  48 

Springfield,  South  Church _.  109  96 

Springfield,  H.  M 500  00 

Sterling,  Evangelical  Congregational  Sunday  School 5  00 

Stockbridge,  Congregational  Church 90  02 

Stockbridge,  Miss  Ailce  Byington _ 25  00        . 

Sunderland,  Congregational  Church  and  Society 64  89 

Swampscott,  ConCTegational  Church 5  00 

Taunton,  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church 197  65 

Taunton,  Winslow  Sunday  School 25  00 

Taunton,  Broadway  Sunday  School _ 10  00 

Tewksbury,  Congregational  Church 25  00 

Topsfield,  Congregational  Chvurch 25  50 

Topsfield,  Mrs.  Ephralm  Perkins 4  00 

Upton,  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society 20  79 

Upton,  Con^gational  Sunday  School 12  21 

Wakefield^ongregational  Church 162  88 

Waltham,  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church _ 197  00 

Waltham,  Trinitarian  Congregation^  Sunday  School ^  21  39 

Ware,  East  Church  Sund^  School 100  00 

Warren,  Congregational  Church 35  00 

Warren,  Congregational  Sunday  School 34  00 

Wayland,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Lee _  2  00 

Webster,  Congregational  Church  and  Society? _  43  00 

Webster,  Congregational  Sunday  School _ 26  21 

Wellesley,  First  Congregational  Church .._ 26  68 

Wellesley  College,  Salary  of  Miss  J  ones 540  00 

Wellesley  Hills,  Congregational  Church 54  00 

Westboro,  Miss  A.  M.  Kvans 1  50 

West  Brookfield,  C'ongregutional  Church _  - .  21  00 

West  Brookfield,  Congregational   Sunday  School 15  00 

Westfield,  First  Church I 47  51 

Westfield,  Second  Church ._ 40  00 

Westhampton,  Congregational  Sunday  School 20  00 

West  Medford,  Cougri^gational  Church _. 6  95 

3  75 

School 25  00 

10  00 

West  Somerville,  Young  People's  Miss.  Band,  Day  St.  Church,  5  00 

West  Somervllle,  Friend  in  Dav  Street  Church 25 

West  Springfield,  First  Congregatioiuil  Church 21  00 

West  Springfield,  New  West  Aid  Club,  First  Cong.  Church.  70  00 

West  Springfield,  Park  Street  Church 50  16 
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West  Springfield,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bagg 860  00 

WhitinsvUle,  Miss  Mary  BatchelTor 10  00 

Whitinsville,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Abbott 6  00 

Whitinsville,  Miss  Helen  L.  Abbott 1  00 

WUbraham,  Mrs.  Maiy  Gordon 1  00 

Williamsburg,  Congregational  Church 10  00 

Williamstown,  First  Congregational  Church  Sunday  School.^  16  00 

Wilmington,  Chunch  of  Christ 68  92 

Winchendon,  Congregational  Church 46  02 

Winchendon,  Congregational  Sunday  School 68  64 

Wollaston,  Congregauonal  Church 10  00 

Worcester,  Plymouth  Church _ 692  80 

Worcester,  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  Plymouth  Church..  660  00 

Worcester,  Union  Church  and  Society 486  46 

Worcester,  Hedmont  Church 440  21 

Worcester,  CentraJ  Church 196  98 

Worcester,  Salem  Street  Church 86  00 

Worcester,  Salem  Street  Sunday  School 8  10 

Worcester,  David  Whitcombe 616  00 

Worcester,  B.  F.  Enowles,  Organ  for  Trenton  School 40  00 

Wrentham,  Miss  Jemima  Hawes 26  00 


$22,081  12 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Little  Compton,  Union  Congregational  Church 8  00 

Little  Compton,  Congregational  Sunday  School 12  10 

Providence,  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church 89  00 

Providence,  Central  Congregational  Church 4  00 

Providence,  Union  Congregational  Church 18  95 

ftovidence.  Beneficent  Church 7  20 

Providence,  G.  H.  Corliss 100  00 

Providence,  a  Lady  Friend 6  00 

Westerly  Congregational  Church 26  26 


$      216  60 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,  Cheerful  Workers,  North  Church $  20  00 

Bridgeport,  Second  CouCTCgational  Sunday  School 25  00 

Bridgewater,  Con^egauonal  Church 18  29 

Bristol,  Congregational  Sunday  School 20  00 

Brookfield,  Congregational  Church 12  59 

Canton  Centre,  Congregational  Church  and  Society 7  38 

Canton  Centre,  Congregational  Sunday  School 8  CO 

Chester,  Congregational  Sunday  School 4  00 

Colchester,  First  Congregational  Church 8  46 

Coventry,  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society 18  02 

Cromwell,  Congregational  Church 80  00 

Banbur}',  First  Congregational  Church 40  00 

Danbury,  Second  Congregational  Church 14  00 

Danielsonville,  Westfleld  Congregational  Church _  55  00 

East  Granby,  Rev.  D.  A.  Strong 1  86 

East  Iladdam,  Congregational  Church 17  00 

East  Hampton ,  Congregational  Sunday  School 6  00 

East  Windsor,  Congregational  Sunday  School 10  00 

Ea.st  Windsor,  Somantha  Wells 8  48 

East  Woodstock,  Congregational  Church  and  Society 8  00 

Ellington,  Congregational  Sunday  School 20  00 
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Knfiold,  First  Congregational  Church 63  31 

Essex,  First  Congregational  Sunday  School 1 30  70 

EsHCX,  Dr.  Hubbard  and  Pub.  Schools  thro'  Rev.  S.  D.  Murphy,  10  00 

Farmington,  Congregational  Church 32  38 

Farmingtou,  Central  Congregational  Sunday  School .  _ 50  00 

Greenfield  Hill,  Congregational  Church -.-l._ I 1  03 

Griswold,  Congregational  Church.. ^    17  75 

Guilford,  First  Congregational  Church 38  85 

Hartford,  First  Congregational  Church 220  05 

Hartford,  First.  Congregational  Sunday  School 72  01 

Hartford,  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church 176  75 

Hartford,  Pearl  Street  Congregational  Church 25  00 

Hartford,  Wethersfield  Avenue  Congregational  Church 21  90 

Hartford,  Windsor  Sunday  School 15  00 

Hartford,  Student  of  Theological  Seminary 55  59 

Hartford,  H.  Blanchard '. 25  00 

Hartford,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Perkins 200  00 

Hartford,  Roland  Mather... 1000  (K> 

Higganum,  Congregational  Church __ __  20  00 

Huntington,  a  Friend 40  00 

Jewett  City,  Congregational  Church 20  02 

Lakeville,'Mr8.  M.  H.  Williams  and  Miss  A.  Cleaveland 13  00 

Lakeville,  Sjdisbunr  Congregational  Church 13  04 

Lebanon,  Mrs.  L.  >l.  Button,  (deceased) , , 150  00 

Litchfield,  First  Congregational  Church 06  82 

Meriden, First  Congregational  Church 150  00 

Meriden  Centre,  Congregational  Sunday  School,  (for  organ)..  49  00 

Middlefield,  Lyman  A.  Mills 30  00 

Middletown,  CJongregational  Church _ 34  07 

Milford,  G.  H.  Griffln 25  00 

Naugatuck,  Congregational  CJhurch _ 10  00 

New  Britain,  First  Church  of  Christ ._ 48  82 

New  Britain,  South  Congregational  Church 25  00 

New  Britain,  South  Congregational  Church  Sunday  School . .  25  00 

New  Hartford,  Congregational  Church 32  28 

New  Haven,  College  Street  Simday  School _ 15  00 

New  Haven,  Davenport  Church 52  46 

New  Haven,  Mt.  Carmel  Church 14  00 

New  Haven,  Congregational  Church.. 21  20 

New  Haven,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Farnam 50  00 

New  Haven,  L  Kitcham 1 100  00 

New  Haven,  H.  P.  Shares. 550  00 

New  Haven,  F.  C.  Sherman 20  00 

New  London,  Church  of  Christ.. 17  84 

New  Milford,  First  Congregational  Church 72  82 

New  Milford,  Ladies*  Missionary  Society 15  00 

Northfleld,  Congregational  Church 13  00 

Northford,  Congregational  Church 10  00 

North  Haven,  Congregational  Sunday  School 42  60 

North  Haven,  Congregational  Church.. 20  61 

Norwich,  Broadway  Congregational  Church 240  00 

Norwich,  First  Congregational  Church _ 5  00 

Norwich,  Second  Congregational  Church 93  62 

Norwich,  Second  Congregational  Sunday  School 22  70 

Norwich,  Class  in  Second  Congregational  Sunday  School 4  00 

Norwich,  Park  Congregational  Church 22  88 

North  Woodstock,  Congregational  Church 6  00 

lOrange,  Congregational  Church 10  00 
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Plainfield,  Congregational  Sunday  School,  (for  Miss  Clapp). . .  12  75 

Plainville,  Congregational  Sunday  School __  25  00 

PlainTille,  Congregational  Church 26  91 

Plantsvllle,  Congregational  Church 55  11 

Plantsville,  Congregational  Sunday  School,  (special) 50  00 

Wmouth,  Con^egational  Church 24  00 

Pomfret,  First  Congregational  Church 28  88 

Putnam,  Second  Congregational  Church 5  44 

Putnam,  Mrs.  A.  D.  F 25  00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  E.  D.A 20  00 

Rockville,  Second  Congregational  Church 48  70 

Roxbury,  Congregational  Church 18  76 

Roxbury,  Congregational  Sunday  School 15  00 

Salisbury,  W.  H.  M.  8.,  Congregational  Church 40  24 

Salisbury,  CongregaMonal  Sunday  School 10  00 

Saybrook,  Congregational  Sunday  School 24  16 

South  Britain, Congregational  Church __.  19  55 

South  Windsor,  Congregational  Church 45  56 

South  Windsor,  Congregational  Sunday  School 10  00 

South  Windsor,  Samuel  T.  Wolcott 20  00 

Stamford,  Congregational  Church _  21  36 

Stratford,  Congregational  Church 20  50 

Snffield,  Congregational  Church  and  Society 10  00 

Taftville,  Church  and  Congregation..- 11  38 

Thomaston,  Congregationar  Churoh 31  19 

Torringford,  a  Friend ^ 2  OO 

Unlonville,  First  Church  of  Christ 28  87 

Wapping,  Congregational  Sunday  School 13  1^ 

%piDg,  H.  W.  Ladd 5  00» 

Washington,  First  Congregational  Church 30  16 

Waterbury ,  First  Congregational  Church 32  84 

Waterbory,  Mission  Circle,  Second  Congregational    Church, 

(Tuition  for  pupil) 25  00- 

Waterbury,  Second  Congregational  Church 49  00^ 

Waterburj',  Ladies'  Union,  Second  Congregational  Church 35  00» 

Watertown,  C/ongregational  Church  and  Society 15  0^ 

Watertown,  Congregational  Sunday  School 25  00 

Watertown,  John  DeForest 100  00 

Wauregan,  Congregational  Church _ 17  50 

Westbrook,  Congregational  Church 15  00 

West  Hartford,  Mrs.  M.N.Morris 5  00 

Weston,  Congregational  Church __ _._  5  00 

West  Suffield,  Congregational  Church  and  Society 7  48 

West  Winsted,  Second  Congregational  Church  and  Society. . .  40  92 

Wethersfield,  Congregational  Church 25  00 

Wethersfield,  Rev.  G.  J.  Tillot^n .-..: 700  00 

Windsor,  Congregational  Church 25  00 

Windsor  Locks,  ( 'ongregational  Church 58  90 

Windsor  I.Kx;ks,  Congregational  Sunday  School 50  00 

Wolcott,  Congregational  Church 16  90 

Woodstock,  First  Congregational  Sunday  School _ .  41  27 

— . ^  6,561  82 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  First  Congregational  Church $  98  14 

^^y.  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society,  thro'  New  York 

Women's  Union  Missionary  Society : 50  00 
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Berkshire,  Young  Christians'  Society 82  32 

Herry  Centre,  Rev.  E.  H.  Martin 16  50 

Brentwood,  C.  F.  Richardson _ 5  00 

Brooklyn,  Julius  Davenport 400  00 

Brooklyn,  Central  Church  Sunday  School 360  00 

Brooklyn,  Church  of  the  Covenant  Sunday  School 5  00 

Brooklyn,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  Sunday  School 25  00 

Brooklyn,  Plymouth  Sunday  School 100  00 

Buffalo,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Bancroft 30  00 

Buffalo,  First  Congregational  Church 101  00 

Canandaigua,  First  Congregational  Sunday  School .  _ 71  95 

.Canandai^ua,  First  Con^egational  Church,  Young  Women's 

Society  Christian  Endeavor _  25  38 

Chateau^av,  Rev.  C.  C.  Torrey 5  00 

Church  ville.  Ladies  of  Congregational  Church 10  00 

Copenhagen,  Mrs.  Lydia  Cunningham _ 50  00 

Crown  Point,  Congregational  Church _ 5  00 

Fairport,  First  Congregational  Church 30  00 

Fairport,  First  Congregational  Sunday  School 25  00 

Fairport.  Women's  Home  Missionary  Association 35  50 

Gloversville,  Ladies'  Society,  (towards  salary  of  Miss  Clapp). . .  6  67 

J  amesto wn.  First  Congregational  Sunday  School 10  00 

Lockport - -.  50  00 

Lvsander,  Congregational  Church _ 16  00 

>^ew  York,  S.  T.  Gordon ■.. 200  00 

New  York,  lioswell  Smith 125  00 

New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Van  Ingen 200  00 

New  York,  Women's  Home  Missionary  Union _  30  00 

New  York,  Pilgrim  Church 27  65 

Oswego  Congregational  Church 42  11 

( )swego,  Congregational  Sunday  School 12  92 

<  )swego.  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society,  Congregational 

Church _ :... _.  26  56 

Oxford,  Congregational  Church ." 5  00 

Paris,  Congregational  Church _  13  70 

}*arishville.  Congregational  Church 10  00 

Pokin,  Mrs.  Abigail  Peck - 10  00 

Poughkeepsie,  Ladies*  Society,  (towards  salary  Miss  Clapp). .  _  25  00 

.*>ay  ville,  Congregational  Sunday  School  Friends 6  50 

SSmyrna,  Congregational  Sunday  School  Missionary  Societ}'. . .  25  00 

Syracuse,  Plymouth  Congregational  Church ._ 57  24 

Syracuse,    Women's    Home    Missionary    Society,    Plymouth 

Church,  (towards  salary  Miss  Clapp) 5  00 

Tar r^-town,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Norton 1  00 

Tarrytown,  (towards  Miss  Clapp's  salary) 5  00 


~$  2,381   1^ 


NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Orange,  Grove  StFeet  Church _ $  23  46 

.Tr^rsey  City,  First  Congregational  Church 39  29 

N f» wark.  First  Congregational  Church 15  00 

Paterson,  Auburn  Street  Congregational  ('hurch  17  29 

$        95  0^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia,  a  Friend $    1  00 

PhUadelphia,  A.  B.  Couch 5  00 

Philadelphia,  Central  Church  Sunday  School 55  00 

Philadelphia,  Central  Church... 155  77 

Pittgford,  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  T.  Crawford 50  00 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  First  Congregational  Church .'. .  $    89  60 

Baltimore,  First  Congregational  Church  Y.  P.  M.  C 8  00 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  First  Congregational  Sunday  School $  25  00 

Washington,  G.  G.  Hubbard 20  00 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta,  W.  M.  Soc.,  First  Congregational  Church $  10  00 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Tougaloo,  Congregational  Church $  10  00 

Tougaloo,  Missionary  Society,  Tougaloo  University 200 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga,  Miss  L.  M.  Lawson i>    1  00 

LOUISIANA. 

N'ewOrleans,  S.  Y.  L $    4  75 

FLORIDA. 

Dayton,  First  Congregational  S.  S.,  Mrs.  M.  Clark's  Class...  IJ    6  00 

Da}ton,  First  CongU  8.  S.,  Young  People's  Bible  Class 6  00 

OHIO. 

Akron,  W.  H.  M.  Union $    6  00 

Akron,  Young  People's  Association,  Congregational  Church,  10  00 

AndoTer,  Congregational  Church - 8  03 

B«Wen,  Congregational  Church 4  13 

Bellevue,  Congregational  Church 39  57 

Berlin  Heights,  Congregational  Church.. 15  00 

^ntre  Belpre,  Con^egational  Sundav  School 7  00 

Cleveland,  Ladies'  H.  M.  Soc,  Euclld'^Ave.  Cong'l  Church..  20  00 

Cleveland,  Grace  Congregational  Church 195 

Cleveland,  Jennings  Avenue  Congregational  Church 25  00 

Columbus,  First  Congregational  Church 100  00 


$266  77 


$  97  (U) 


$  45  00 


$  10  00 


$  12  50 


$  1  00 


$  4  75 


$  12  00 
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Columbus,  First  CoDgregational  Sunday  School 50  00 

Columbus,  Eastwood  Congregational  Sunday  School, 3  00 

Columbus,  W.  A.  Mahoney 50  00 

Elyria,E.  W.  Metcalf 500  00 

Gambler,  Ada  D.  Southworth 10  00 

Grafton,  Congregational  Church 2  48 

Hudson,  Congregational  8unda}r  School 8  00 

Hudson,  Ladies' Benevolent  Society,  Congregational  Church,  5  00 

Irontoi^,  First  Coneregational  Church _--  8  52 

Ironton,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Williams 7  50 

Kinrnville,  Myron  Whiting _ 100  00 

Litchfield,  Conn*egatioiial  Church  Missionary  Society 14  48 

Madison,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fraser 25  00 

Mansfield,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Tracy _ 10  00 

Mansfield,  a  Friend „. 5  00 

Mansfield,  Young  People's  Missionary  Circle 22  84 

Mansfield,  Woman's  Benevolent  Society 20  72 

Mansfield,  First  Congregational  Church 121  12 

Marietta,  First  Congregational  Church _ 41  50 

Marietta.  Ladies'  Home  Mission  Soc.,  First 'Cong'l  Church. .  4  00 

Medina,  Congregational  Church 81  40 

Medina,  Ladies^  Jlome  Mission  Society,  Cong'l  Church. ..-•_  20  00 

Mt.  Vernon,  Junior  Mission  Band 10  00 

Oberlin,  First  Congregational  Church 158  15 

Oberlin,  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  First  Congregational  Church..  5  30 

Oberlin,  Second  Congregational  Church _ 22  50 

Oberlin,  Second  Congregational  Sunday  School _  25  00 

Oxford,  Ellen  M.Blakely... 5  00 

Painesville,  Cong'l  Ch.  Miss.  Soc.,  Lake  Erie  Seminary 21  50 

Painesville,  Young  Ladies'  Missionary  Society 6  50 

Painesville,  Ohio  W.  H.  M.  U 18  68 

Painesville,  First  Congregational  Church 42  18 

Sandusky,  First  Congregational  Church 62  93 

Springfield,  First  Congregational  Church 12  00 

Springfield,  First  Cong'l  Ch.  Sunday  School,  Infant  Class  .  _  3  50 

Springfield,  First  Congregational  Cfhurch,  W.  II.  M.  S 12  00 

Strongsville,  First  Congregational  Church 10  00 

Tallmadge,  Congregational  Church  Sunday  School 31  17 

West  Andover,  Congregational  Church 14  32 

Windham,  W.  A.  Perkins 5  00 


MICHIGAN. 

Alpena,  First  Congregational  Church 50  00 

Ann  Arbor,  First  Congregational  Church 23  60 

Armada,  Geo.  A.  True _ -. 12  00 

Clinton,  Congregational  Church 3  70 

Detroit,  Ladies'  Society,  Second  Congregational  Church 100  00 

Detroit,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wallace - 2  00 

East  Sa&:inaw,  Mrs.  Comings's  Missionary  Box 12  51 

Greenville,  Mrs. Grabill 1 _ 1  00 

Jackson,  Young  People's  Missionary  Circle 75  00 

Lansing,  Mrs.  Stebbins 2  00 

Lansing,  Plymouth  Church _ 5  00 

Lexington,  Mrs.  Bobbins _ 2  60 

Muskegon,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Fairfield 1  00 

Muskegon,  W.  H.  M.  A.,  Congregational  Church 15  00 


$1,797  87 
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Port  Huron,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ross __ 2  60 

Romeo^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Andrews 8  00 

Romeo,  Congregational  Church 13  00 

Stanton,  Congregational  Church 8  78 

Stockbridge,  Mrs.  8.  P.  Reynolds 10  00 

Union  City,  I.  W.  Clark 100  00 

While  Cloud,  Congregational  Church _ 2  00 

ILLINOIS. 

Abingdon,  Congregational  Church 12  00 

Amboy,  Congregational  Church 60  00 

Aurora,  New  England  Congregational  Church 25  09 

Bartlett,  Congregational  Church __.  23  40 

Batavia,  Congregational  Church 22  06 

Blue  Island,  Congregational  Church -  15  08 

Buda,  Congregation^  Church 10  06 

Byron,  Congregational  Church _.  8  25 

Champaign,  Y  P.  Aid  Society,  Congregational  Church 15  00 

Chicago,  Union  Park  Congregationcu  Church __  662  00 

Chicago,  Union  Park  Sunday  School 200  00 

Chicago,  Union  Park  Young  Ladies'  Missionary  Society 8  31 

Chicago,  New  England  Congregational  Church 356  98 

Chicago,  New  England  Congregational  Sunday  School 59  74 

Chicago,  New  England  Congregational  Church,  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Society  - __ 133  30 

Chicago,  New  England  Congregational  Church, Young  Ladies' 

3fi8sionary  Society  _ 25  20 

Chicago,  First  Congregational  Church 530  68 

Chicago,  First  Congregational  Sunday  School 25  00 

Chicago,  Lincoln  Park  Congregational  Church,  Ladies*  Mis- 
sionary Society -- -  30  00 

Chicago,  milliard  Ave.  Congregational  Church  _ _ .  20  00 

Chicago,  Lake  View  Congregational  Church 17  15 

Chicago,  Wm.  E.  Hale 1,100  00 

Chicago,  E.  W.  Blatchford _.. _..  900  00 

Chicago,  C.  F.  Gates 250  00 

Chicago,  A.  P.  Kelley 200  00 

Chicago,  C.R.  Bliss _ 175  00 

Chicago,  Rev.  Arthur  Little _ -  100  00 

Chicago,  O.  S.  A.  Sprague 100  00 

Cliicago,   Services  of  Sec,  preaching  at  Central   Church, 

Boston --  40  00 

Chicago,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hammond 25  00 

Chicago,  Friends,  (for  Miss  Jones) 6  00 

Chicago,  J.  F.  Fonda... 5  00 

Chicago,  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage -  5  00 

Chicago,  3Iiss  M.  D.  Wingate 5  00 

Crystal  Lake,  Rev.  Henry  Willard 12  50 

Downer's  Grove,  Ladies*  Missionary  Society,  Congregational 

Church 80  95 

Dundee,  Congregational  Church - --  12  50 

Earlville,  W.B.M  I 5  00 

Elgin,  First  Congregational  Church .._ 15  74 

Evanston,  First  Congregational  Church _ 24  05 

Farmington,  CouCTegational  Church 39  23 

Freeport,  L.  A.  Warner 1 25  00 

Galesburg,  First  Congregational  Church 26  70 

• 


$445  29 
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Galesburg,  Philergian  Society,  First  Congregational  Church  10  00 

Galesburg,  First  Church  of  Christ 5  00 

Galesburg,    Ladies'  Benevolent    Society,   First    Church  of 

Christ - -.  50  00 

Galesburg,  Young  People's  Society  Christian  Endeavor 18  00 

Galva,  L^es'  Missionary  Society,  Congregational  Church. .  15  35 

Geneseo,  First  Congregational  Church. _ 100  19 

Glencoe,  Congregational Xhurch _ 43  00 

Griggsville,  Lucy  A.  Coe _ 5  00 

Hinsdale,  B.F.Jones...   _.. 5  00 

Hinsdale,  Congregational  Church 62  77 

Hinsdale,  Congregational  Sunday  School _ 10  00 

Joy  Prairie,  Congregational  Church 7  75 

Lockport,  Congregational  Church 9  33 

Lombard,  Ladies^  Missionary  Society,  Congregational  Church  1 1  00 

Lvonsville,  Congregational  Church 9  18 

Mendon,  Mrs.  Jeannette  Fowler 10  00 

Millbum,  Congregational  Church 17  38 

Moline,  First  Congregational  Church 100  00 

Moline,  John  Deere 400  00 

Oak  Park,  James  W.  Scoville --  100  00 

Oak  Park,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Huggins 25  00 

Oak  Park,  First  Congregational  Church 299  74                 » 

Ontario,  Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper  and  Family 5  00 

Ottawa,  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society 55  70 

Pittsfield,  Congregational  Church 10  00 

Plainfield,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Janes 6  00 

Polo,  Mrs.  K.  M.Pearson 3  00 

Polo,  Miss  Emma  Pearson 5  00 

Rockford,  Thos.  D.  Robertson  (for  debt) 100  00 

Rockford,  A.D.Early _ 1  00 

Rockford,  First  Congregational  Church 1  56  73 

Rockford,  Second  Congregational  Church 96  23 

Roseville,  Congregational  Church 11  41 

Shabbona,  Congregational  Church 25  34 

Sterling,W.  H.M.  A.... 12  00 

Svcamore,  Congregational  Church 22  37 

Thawville,  Congregational  Church ._  4  43 

Thomasboro,  H.  M.Seymour 2  00 

Tolono,  Mrs.  L.Haskell 10  00 

Toulon,  Congregational  Church 16  58 

Wilmette,  Congregational  Church 35  00 

Winnetka,  Congregational  Church .._  62  20 

Winnetka,  a  Friend 10  00 

♦  7.225  65 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton.  Congregational  Church ..  90  52 

Beloit,  Second  Congregational  Church 29  39 

Brandon,  Congregational  Sunday  School 12  00 

Bristol  and  Paris,  W.  H.M.  Society .- 10  00 

Delavan,  Congregational  Church ..  15  00 

Eau  Claire,  "Cheerful  Givers,"  Congregational  Church. -.-  6  00 

Eau  Claire,  "  Willing  Workers,"  Congregational  Church.  _.  4  00 

Evansville,  Congregational  Church 20  00 

Fond-du-Lac,  Congregational  Church 44  45 

Fulton,  Congregational  Church _.  4  00 

Genesee,  Rev.  J.  K.  Kllboum 2  00 
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Grand  Rapids,  Congregational  Church U  (M) 

Green  Bay.  First  Pre8l)>terian  Church 20  09 

Hartland,"('(mffregational  Church _ 2  50 

Hartland,  G.  W.  Anderson _ _ 6  00 

Janesville,  First  ConCTegational  Church  .  _ 20  00 

La  Crojsse,  Congregational  Church 5  00 

lAke  (teneva.  Congregational  Church 14  69 

MadiMm,  First  Congregational  Church _  25  00 

Menasha.  Rev.  H.  G.  Ferris 10  00 

Menjisha,  .Julia  F.  White -- 10  00 

Milwaukee,  W.   H.   M.   S.  Grand  Avenue   Congregational 

Church - '. 74  52 

Milwaukee,  Plymouth  Congregational  Church _ . .  25  00 

Ri{>on.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lockwood _ 5  (M) 

River  Falls,  First  Congregational  Church 24  82 

Wauwatosa,  Ladies  of  Congregational  Church 2  00 

West  Salem,  Rev.  Anson  Clark  and  Family 5  00 

Whitewater,  Concnregational  Church 66  51 

Windsor,  I'nion  Congregational  CTiurch __. 13  00 

I      576  09 

MINNESOTA. 

Axandriai^  Congregational  Church _ 8  00 

Dissel,  Conjrregational  Church 7  05 

Elk  River,  Union  Congregational  Sunday  School _  2  80 

Elk  River,  W.  M.  Society 6  00 

Faribault,  Congregational  Church _ 29  42 

Fergus  Falls,  Congregational  Church 3  00 

Fergus  Falls,  Congregational  Church  Sunday  School,  Pro- 
ceeds of  Concert - 3  12 

Friends - 200  00 

Glyndon,  Union  Church 14  63 

Hamilton,  Congregational  Church _ 4  00 

Hutchinson,  Congregational  Church 99 

Marshall,  W.  H.M.  Society 12  50 

Minneapolis,  E.  D.Jones _. 400  00 

Minneapolis,  First  Congregational  Church 47  18 

Minneapolis,  W.  11.  M.  Society,  First  Congregational  Church  45  00 

Minneapolis,  Ladies,  PlymoutJi  Church 10  00 

Minneapolis,  W.  IL  M.  Society,  PhTnouth  Church 74  55 

Minneapolis,  Young  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Plymouth  Church..  18  75 

Minneapolis,  Union  Church 3  50 

Northfield,  Congregational  Church 62  23 

Northfield,  Ladies,  Congregational  Church ■.  40  00 

Owatonna,  Congregational  Church __  9  23 

Plainview,  a  Friend - 1  00 

Spring  Valley,  Congregational  Church 12  25 

St  Paul,  W.  M.  Society,  Atlantic  Church 10  00 

St  Paul,  Y.  L.  Society,  Atlantic  Church __ 25  00 

St  Paul,  Plvmouth  Church 40  75 

St  Paul,  Plymouth  Sunday  School 18  80 

Wabasha  Congregational  Church _ 7  09 

Wadena,  Congregational  Church 2  00 

Waseca,  Congregational  Church 8  42 

Wasei'a,  L.  M .  Siociety,  Congregational  Church 10  59 

Winona,  Congregational  Church. 100  00 

Zumbrota,  Congregational  Church 16  00 

^  1,248  35 
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IOWA. 

Alden,  Congregational  Church 2  51 

Burlington,  Congre^tional  Church 33  15 

DeconSi,  Congregational  Church 21  52 

Denmark,  Congregational  Church 10  00 

Dubuque,  Congregational  Church  and  Society 25  00 

Eldora,  Congregafional  Church 13  99 

Ft  Dodge,  I.  L.,  Congregational  Church 6  00 

Garrison,  Annie  A.  Randall _ 17  00 

Grinnell,  Congregational  Church _.  99  12 

Hawthorne,  Rev.  N.  H.  Blackmer . . .  _ 3  00 

Iowa  City,  Congregational  Church „ 20  00 

Kelley,  Mrs.  3f  E.  Arnold .- 1  00 

Marshalltown,  a  Friend -  10  00 

Miles  and  Preston,  Congregational  Church 5  25 

Mitchell,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  W.  Butler 10  00 

Odebolt,  Mrs.  Emeline  Boz will   _ _ 125 

Sioux  City,  Mary  B.  Smith _.  5  00 

Stacyville,  Congregational  Church 11  00 

Tabor,  Congregational  Church _ __ ._ 65  00 

Webster  City,  Congregational  Church 7  42  v 

I      367  21 

MISSOURI. 

Amity,  Congregational  Church $    7  00 

Laclede,  Mrs.  SewaM's  Sunday  School  Class _. 1  00 

Lebanon,  a  Friend - 3  75 

Mound  Ci^,  Mary  Burnham _.      5  00 

St.  Louis,  Mrs.  R.  Webb 100  00 

St  Louis,  a  Friend 1  00 

St  Louis,  First  Congregational  Church 98  57 

St  Louis,  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church 100  00 

I      316  32 

KANSAS. 

Kansas  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  (for  Miss  Lester).  .$365  00 

Stockton,  Congregational  Church 5  00 

Topeka,  Kansas  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association 100  00 

I      470  00 

NEBRASKA. 

Albion,  Congregational  Church $    4  00 

Beatrice,  Congregational  Church  and  Society _ 3  44 

Cedar  Rapids,  Congregational  Church 1  15 

Clarks,  Congregational  Church _ 5  00 

Exeter,  Congregational  Church 6  00 

Linwood,  Congregational  Church _ 14  00 

Nebraska  City,  Congregational  Church 13  00 

Nebraska  City,  ** Otoe  Co."  _ 20  00 

Omaha,  First  Congregational  Church  .._ 50  90 

Steele,  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Congregational  Church _ .       5  00 

York,  First  Congregational  Church 20  10 

$      142  59 
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DAKOTA. 

Haron,  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Congregational  Church. $  6  50 

Millbank,  Congregational  Church 7  81 

Pierre,  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Congregational  Church.  2  25 


Millbank^ Congregational  Church 7  81 

I's  Missionary  Society,  Congr(  _  "     " 

Yankton,  Woman's  Missionaiy  Society,  Fh-st  Congregational 


Church 68  50 

Yankton,  Young  People*8  Missionary  Society,  First  Congrega- 
tional Church 49  67 

Yankton,  First  Congregational  Church 11  75 

I      145  98 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs,  Congregational  Church $  26  11 

Highland  Lake,  Sunday  School  Missionary  Society 2  25 

Longmont,  Congregational  Church 11  00 

South  Pueblo,  Congregational  Church 10  00 

$        49  86 

t  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

Rock  Springs,  C*ongregatlonal  Sunday  School $    4  15 

$  4  15 

NEW  MEXICO. 
Albuquerque,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  McPherron $25  00 


$       25  00 


IDAHO  TERRITORY. 


Oxford,  W.  F.  Fisher $18  85 

Oxford,  Donations 45  00 

Oxford,  Miss  Dox's  School: 20  70 

$        79  05 

UTAH. 

Bingham $85  10 

Centerville,  Entertainment _ 2  75 

Ooalville 10  00 

Echo 250  00 

Lehi 4  00 

Lehi,  Special «ift  through  Miss  Hunt __ 17  00 

Ogden,  First  Congregational  Church 5  75 

Salt  Lake  City,  Congregational  Church 1 2  70 

Salt  Lake  City,  .John  Axton _ 2  00 

Salt  Lake  City,Mr.  Davidson _ 25  00 

Salt  Lake  City,  A.  J.  Browning 1  00 

Salt  I^ke  City,  Damages '. 80 

Sandy - 316  50 

South  Weber,  Friends 12  40 

South  Weber 92  00 

Stockton 300  00 

$  1.127  00 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland,  a  Friend _ :^    .")  00 

St.  Helena,  a  Friend 100  00 

Jft      10;")  <H) 

(iEKMANY. 

Berlin,  Mr.and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mead ^  25  00 

$        25  00 

BULGARIA. 
Samokove,  W.  W _ ^    5  00 


I  5  00 


TURKEY. 
Constantinople,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green $    5  (K) 

PERSIA. 


$         5  00 


Oroomiah,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Labaree $  10  00 

Jj!        10  00 

J|148.875  87 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1, 1879,  WHEN 

THE  FIRST  DONATION  OF  $1,000  WAS  MADE  BY 

COL.  HAMMOND,  TO  JULY  1,  1885. 

From  September  1,  1879,  to  May  1,  1880 $  3,004  59 

From  May  1,  1880,  to  May  1,  1881 _. 28,259  83 

From  May  1,  1881,  to  May  1,  1882 _ 23,527  82 

From  May  1,  1882,  to  May  1,  1883 35,219  15 

From  May  1,  1888,  to  July  1,  1884  (fourteen  months) 52,910  54 

From  July  1,  1884,  to  July  1,  18a5  (twelve  months) 48,470  15 

$186,394  08 
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EXPENDITURES  FROM  JULY  1,  1884,  TO  JULY  1,  1885. 

SCHOOI^. 

Bountiful $    590  a5 

Henefer 594  70 

Centerville 570  90 

Pilgrim - - 689  65 

Burlington 607  42 

Plymouth _ 655  15 

Hooper _..  974  95 

Coalville-... - 609  50 

Farmington 639  00 

Provo -.  986  60 

Lehi - - 1,587  80 

Ogden .  2,318  10 

Lvnne _ _ _ 787  50 

ilorgan -^ 557  70 

Huntsville 509  80 

Bingham 602  00 

Midway 1,059  78 

Oxford 666  35 

Stockton - 600  00 

Cabero _ _ 275  00 

St  Johns 540  00 

Hoytsville A 617  15 

Sandy - 668  55 

Park  City 1,400  00 

Heber.- _>. 714  55 

Echo 580  00 

Springerville 180  00 

Belen - 660  00 

Wanship 742  20 

Uintah 633  60 

San  Rafael - 588  69 

LasLunas _ 600^00 

Albuquerque _ 70  00 

Bernalillo 86  00 

Willard 10  00 

Trenton _ -. 625  55 

$24,448  24 

ACADEMIES. 

Salt  Lake  Academy $2,876  25 

Las  Vegas  Academy 1,500  00 

Albuquerque  Academy 1,600  00 

Tillotson  Academy 2,250  00 

$8,226  25 

FIELD    SERVICE. 

Salary  of  Field  Agent,  Mr.  Huse $   800  00 

Traveling,  including  that  of  Teachers  to  their  fields 1,138  65 

Furniture _ 497  86 

Supplies 192  30 

Telegraphing,  Postage  and  Freight 152  55 

Insurance 13  50 

$    2,794  SQ 

Total  cost  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Field  Service $35,469  35 
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VAMK 

Bountiful 

Lehi 

Coalville 

Centre  vllle 

Salt  Lake,  No.  1 

Burlington 

Plymouth 

liooper 

Trinidad 

Las  Vegas 

Ogden 

L^ne 

Iiuntsville - 

Henefer-- 

South  Cottonwood .  . 

Provo 

Farmington 

Weber 

Sandy 

Legal  expenses 


Cost  of  Realties  for  the  year 


REALTIES. 

008T  TO 

KXPBSCDBD  TO 

fULY   1,  ISM, 

JUI.T  1,  1SB5. 

TOTAIt  008T, 

$  2,224  69 

$  2,224  69 

3,530  23 

$  101  75 

3,634  98 

1,153  15 

13  25 

1,166  40 

1,220  24 

1,220  24 

1,007  45 

4  48 

1,011  93 

2,409  30 

2,409  30 

2,301  50 

2,801  50 

2,639  33 

15  00 

2,654  33 

1,575  00 

1,575  00 

4,248  20 

4,248  20 

5,566  70 

45  85 

5,612  55 

r 552  00 

552  00 

176  75 

176  75 

448  10 

49  69 

497  79 

346  00 

346  00 

1,526  25 

1,526  25 

653  25 

653  25 

546  47 

546  47 

763  85 

763  85 

177  22 

177  22 

$32,301  83 

$996  87 

$33,475  92 

vear 

$996  87 


COST  OF  GIVING   INFORMATION  AND  COLLECTING   FUNDS. 

I.    Agency. 

Salary  of  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship $2,000  00 

Traveling  Expenses 254  11 

Telegraphing  and  Postage 179  73 

Clerk  Hire 250  55 

Office  Rent    150  00 

Stationery  and  Printing 49  85 

Expressage 34  03 


II.    Public ATioNf*. 

Annual  Report,  7,500  Copies $  456  28 

Annual  Sermon,  7,500  Copies 162  50 


III.    AdditionaJj  Services. 

Anniversary  Address,  Boston,  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D  .D.,  Travel- 
ing   _.$  75  00 

Several  Addresses,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bailey,  Compensation.- 40  00 

Other  Special  Agencies 21  50 

Traveling 35  00 

$   3,708  55 
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SPECIAL  COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

I.    Secretary's  Department. 

Salary  of  Kev.  Charles  K.  Bliss,  including  assistant  in  office 

during  part  of  the  year $2,500  00 

Traveling - 878  46 

Additional  Clerk  Hire : 29  75 

II.    Trbasttrer's  Department. 
Qerk   Hire $  135  75 

III.    Miscellaneous. 

Telegraphing,  Postage  and  Expressage $  207  75 

Stationery  and  Printing- 137  88 

Advertising 104  46 

Anniversary  and  other  meetings 31  40 

Incidentals.-.. 29  73 

$    3,550  m 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  Ist,  1884 $  1,406  07 

Collections 47,469  80 

Rebate  on  freight 3  70 

Tuition 921  65 

Advertising 75  00 

1 49,876  22 

EXPENDITURES. 

Schools $24,448  24 

Academies 8,226  25 

Field  Service 2,794  86 

Realties __ 996  87 

Cost  of  giving  Information _ 3,708  55 

Cost  of  Administration 3,550  18 

Paid  on  Notes 7,000  00 

Interest  on  Notes 607  86 

1 51,332  81 

Amount  paid $51,332 '81 

Amount  received    49,876  22 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  July  1, 1885 $1,456  59 

Indebtedness,  July  1st,  1884 $17,500  00 

Paid  on  Indebtedness  during  Year 7,000  00 

Indebtedness,  July  1, 1885 $10,500  00 

Since  the  books  were  cloBed,  the  balance  due  the  Treasu  *er  has  been  cancelled  and  the 
indebtedness  reduced  to  18,444.75. 
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GIFTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Albuquerque  Academy,  from  Indies  in  Mass.,  books $  15  00 

Bingham,  for  school  supplies 35  00 

Ooalvtlle,  valuable  Christmas  box  from  Mission  Guild,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Coalville,  box  of  books  from  New  Britain,  Conn _ 25  00 

Coalville,  books  and  8.  S.  cards  from  Miss  Holt,  Windsor,  Conn 8  10 

Coalville,  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  Brookline,  Mass 15  00 

Centreville,  for  school  supplies,  from  patrons _ 12  00 

Farmington,  Christmas  box,  several  packages  of  books 60  00 

Heber,  school  supplies 9  27 

Henef er,  for  school  supplies,  from  friends  at  the  East 30  00 

Henefer,  for  school  supplies,  from  Henefer 24  00 

Hooper,  box  from  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass.,  $40.00:  freight,  $5.85 45  85 

Hooper,  barrel  from  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  $15.00;  freight,  $6.00. .  21  00 
Hooper,  books,  Miss  C.  S.  Warren,  Boston,  Mass.,  $82.25:  freight,  $10.45  02  70 
Hooper,  bedding  and  supplies,  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  $18.50;  freight,  $5.00  23  50 
Hooper,  bedding  and  supplies,  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  $11.50;  freight,  $5.55.. .       17  05 

Hov)per,  for  school  expenses,  from  patrons  of  the  school  in  Hooper 35  20 

Hooper,  for  Sabbath  School  books,  from  infant  class  $1.50;  books  from 

Sabbath  School  Publishing  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  $2.50 4  00 

Hoytsville,  for  maps  and  books,  from  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Trinidad,  Colo..  5  00 
Hoytsville,  for  maps  and  book£,  Miss  A.  C.  Benedict,  Waterbury,  Ct.. .        5  00 

Las  Vegas  Academy,  maps  and  books,  by  the  school 7  75 

Lehi,  for  school  supplies,  from  W.  H.  Blood,  Boston 30  00 

Lehi,  for  school  supplies,  from  Mrs.  L.  P.  Dexter,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.      10  00 

J^ehi,  for  school  supplies,  from  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Hunt,  Granby,  Mass 5  00 

I^ehi,  large  Christmas  box  from  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society 

Lehi,  box  of  games,  books,  magazines,  etc.,  from  Windsor  Locks,  Ct 

Lehi,  box  of  clothing,  books,  games,  etc.,  from  Monson,  Mass 

J^hi,  bedding  from  Home  Missionary  Society,  Barre,  Mass _ 

Midway,  60  library  books,  55  "  Mooay  and  Sankey,*'  No.  1,  from  Win- 

throp  Church,  Charlestown,  Mass 

Midway,  curtains,  books,  and  $21.00  for  book-case,  chart  and  Sabbath 

School  papers,  from  Dorchester,  Mass., and  Boston -.. 

Midway,  gifts  for  the  children,  sewing  materifd  for  the  school,  and  3 

library  books,  Newbury  port,  Mass 

Midway,  Sabbath  School  papers  and  17  library  books.  North  Adams, 

Mass,  and  books  from  Maiden,  Mass _ 

Midway,  two  Christmas  packages  and  two  large  packages  of  sewing 

material,  from  Salem,  Mass,  and  books  from  Westerly,  R.  I 

Midway,  Organ  from  Centre  Church  Sunday  School,  Meriden,  Conn.  _ . 
Midway,  Sabbath  School  papers  from  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  111. 

Midway,  Christmas  package,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  and  Cedar  Falls,  la 

Morgan,  school  supplies  from  friends  at  the  East 42  00 

Morgan,  maps,  books,  etc.,  from  Miss  S.  C.  Hervey 31  63 

Oxford,  maps,  books,  etc.,  from  people  of  Oxford^  Idaho 20  80 

Oxford,  8  Bibles  from  friends  in  Wilson,  N.  Y 

Oxford,  Christmas  box  from  Pres.  Church,  Wilson,  N.  Y.  $30.00;  ex- 

pressage,  $4.50 ;  C.  A.  Porter,  Windsor  Locks,  Ot.,  $1.00.. 35  50 

Oxford,  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  and 

Biographical  Dictionary,  from  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston^ 

Oxford,  a  barrel  of  literature,  freight  prepaid,  ($7.60)  from  "  Young  La- 
dies' Mission  Circle,"  East  Somerville,  Mass _ 

Oxford,  package  of  reward  cards  from  "  Boys'  Club,"  Brookline,  Mass. . 

Provo,  for  school  supplies,  from  Sunday  School,  Greenfield,  Mass 20  00 
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Salt  Lake,  Pilgrim  School,  for  maps,  books,  etc.,  Mr.  A.  B.  Peebles. .        6  00 
South  Weber,  a  Christmas  box,  rent  given  by  a  patron,  also  repairs  made. 

Springerville,  raised  among  the  people  there,  for  Christmas  gifts 25  00 

Stockton,  for  Sunday  School  papers,  by  a  lady  in  Dorchester,  Mass 5  00 

Trenton,  from  "  Wide  Awake  Club,"  Springfield,  Mass 6  00 

Trenton,  flag  from  friends  in  West  Medford,  Mass 11  00 

Trenton,  from  ^* Thistledowns,"  Milford,  N.  H...... 25  00 

Trenton,  from  Miss  F.  I.  Stevens,  Chicopee  Falls?  Mass 10  00 

Trenton,  from  Miss  Jennie  Daniels,  West  Newton,  Mass, 10  00 

Trenton,  from  Sunday  School  class  in  Aubumdale,  Mass _ . .      10  00 

Trenton,  from  "  Wide  Awakes'*  of  Brookline,  Mass 5  00 

Trenton,  friends  Framingham,  $85.00,  and  W.  Medford,  Mass.,  $8.00 .. .      48  00 

Trenton,  from  friends  at  the  East _ 92  00 

Trinidad  Academy,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  from  a  prominent  citizen,  and 

pledge  of  $50.00  a  year  from  same,  for  its  increase. 
Trinidad,  three  scholarships  for  the  year  *85-^  from  another  citizen,  also 

one  scholarship  from  Miss  Herring,  of  Aubumdale,  Mass. 
Trinidad,  seats  and  furnishings,  to  amount  of  nearly  $700.00,  from  Henry 
E.  Gordon,  Principal. 

Trinidad,  school  suppnes,  from  friends 110  00 

Wanship,  friends  in  Worcester,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Salem  and  Lawrence, 

Mass 80  00 

A  large  box  of  paper,  which  was  of  CTeat  general  use,  from  the  South- 
worth  Company,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  per  Mr.  Houghton 

The  Coinmission  returns  hearty  thanks  for  all  these  gifts.  They 
have  aided  much  in  our  work. 

The  Commission  has  occasion  to  employ  the  railroads  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  takes  pleasure  in  commending  to  the  public  in  the 
most  hearty  terms  the  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka 
k  Santa  Fe,  Denver  &  Rio  Orande  and  the  Utah  Central  railroads  as 
being  finely  equipped,  carefully  managed  and  second  to  none  respect- 
ing speed,  safety  and  comfort. 


The  Commission  is  represented  by  the  New  West  Oleaner,  which 
is  published  in  Boston  once  in  two  months  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  the 
Eastern  Secretary.  The  Gleaner  contains  fresh  information  from  the 
schools,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  regions  in 
which  the  schools  are  established.  It  is  a  useful  and  readable  sheet, 
and  would  interest  Sabbath  school  children,  or  members  of  mis- 
sion circles,  or  any  other  persons  who  would  like  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  movements  and  plans  of  the  Commission.  Subscription 
price,  fifteen  cents  per  year.  Address,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  6  Con- 
gregational House,  Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 

The  New  Wesi  Education  Commission. 

OBJECT. 

Article  I. — This  Institution  shall  be  known  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinpis,  by  the  name  of  The  New  West  Education- 
Commission ;  and  its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Christian 
civilization  in  Utah  and  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  and  youth  under  Christian  teachers,  and  also  by 
the  use  of  such  kindred  agencies  as  may  be  at  any  time  deemed  wise. 

OFFICERS. 

Article  II. — The  Commission  shall  be  managed  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  least  at  fifteen  Directors  (of  whom  five  shall  constitute  a 
quorum),  one  third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  as  hereinafter 
provided,  who  shall  choose  of  their  own  number  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  Director, 
as  shall  be  thought  best.  Also  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven,  four 
of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum,  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  from  their  own  number.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  shall  have  full  power  to  act 
for  the  Board,  keeping  a  record  of  all  their  acts,  and  reporting  the  same 
to  the  said  Board  for  their  approval.  They  shall  also  have  power  to 
fill  any  vacancies  in  their  number,  in  the  intervals  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Board. 

This  Board  may  prescribe  its  own  rules  of  business,  and  meet  and 
adjourn  from  time  to  time;  and  shall  make  a  full  report  of  its  doings, 
and  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  detail,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Commission,  which  shall  be  held  for  the  promotion  of  its  gen- 
eral interests. 

membership. 

Article  III. — Every  annual  contributor  to  the  funds  of  this 
Commission  shall  be  a  member  thereof. 

The  contribution  of  $20.00  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  the 
donor  an  honorary  member,  and  of  $100.00  a  life  member,  of  this 
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Commisfiion ;  said  members  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  all  public 
meetings  that  may  be  held,  and  all  discussions  incident  thereto. 

ELECTION  OF   DIRECTORS. 

Article  IV. — The  corporate  members  of  the  Commission  herein- 
after named,  together  with  such  additional  persons  as  may  be  by  them 
elected  from  time  to  time,  shall  annually  elect  at  least  one-third  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  Directors, 
the  names  of  those  selected  for  the  first  year  shall  be  placed  together 
and  drawn  out  severally,  and  the  first  five  drawn  shall  serve  for  one 
year,  and  the  next  five  names  drawn  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  the 
remaining  five  shall  serve  for  three  years,  respectively. 

CORPORATE  members. 

Article  Y. — The  corporate  members  shall  be  as  follows,  together 
with  such  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  elected,  the  first  fifteen  names 
being  selected  as  Directors  for  the  first  year,  to  wit : 

Rev.  Simeon  Gilbbbt,  D.  D.,  Chicago.    B.  C.  Cook,  Chicago. 

•   '*    E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  "  John  Dbere,  Moline,  Illinois. 

"    F.  A.  Noble,  D.  D.,  "  Rev.  Pres.  E.  P.  Tenney,  Colorado. 

**    Abthur  Little,  D.  D.,  "  "   W.  M.  Barrows,  Utah. 

Charles  G.  Hammond,  ''  "    A.  F.  Sherrill,  Nebraska. 

E.  W.  Blatchpord,  '*  "   J.  L.WiTHROw,D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

E  Z.  Culver,  "  "    E.  B.  Webb.  D,  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Case, 
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CORPORATE    MEMBERS. 


ELECTED  AT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


ILLINOIS. 

*CoL  C.G.  Hammond. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.D. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D. 
E.  W.  Blatchford,  Esq. 
Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert.  D.D. 
Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D. 
H.  Z.  Culver,  Esq. 
Hon.  B.  C.  Cook. 
C.  H.  Case,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Scoville,  Esq. 
H.  W.  Austin,  Esq. 
John  Deere,  Esq. 
Rev.  R.  Edwards,  LL.D. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Fisk,  D.D. 
Prof.G.  N.  Boardman,D.D. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Willcox,  D.D. 
Prof.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.D. 
Gen.  C.  H.  Howard. 
Philip  Armour,  Esq. 
C.  H.  Bull,  Esq. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Everest. 
Rev.  Eli  Corwin,  D.D. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Barnard. 
C.  F.  Gates,  Esq. 
Henry  Hitchcock,  Esq. 
Rev.  F.  P.Woodbury,  D.D. 
W.  A.  Talcott,  Esq. 

MAINE. 

Rev.  I.  P.  Warren,  D.D. 
Ex-Gov.  Nelson  Dingley. 
W.  E.  Gould,  Esq. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Fenn,  D.D. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Field,  D.D. 
Rev.  Joreph  Torrey,  D.D. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Walker. 
Pres.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Leach. 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Street. 
Rev.  John  Q.  Bittinger. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  D.D. 


VERMONT. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Page. 
Frederick  Billings,  Esq. 
Pres.  M.  H.  Buckham. 
Hon.  Horace  Fairbanks. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Hooker,  D.D. 
Rev.  L.  O.  Brastow,  D.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows,  D.D. 
Ezra  Famsworth,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Willcox,  D.D. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D. 
Rev.  Wm.  Barrows,  D.D. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Washburn. 
C.  A.  Richardson,  Esq. 
Charles  Merriam,  Esq. 
Pres.  J.  H.  Seelye,  D,D, 
C.  C.  Coffin,  Esq. 
Rev.  E.  N.  Packard. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Vose,  D.  D. 
Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow. 
Rev.  A.  J.F.  Behrends,D.D. 

CONNECTICUT. 

♦Rev.  L.  Bacon,  D.D. 
Hon.  Henry  Famham. 
Rev.  G.  L.  Walker,  D.D. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  D.D. 
♦John  B.  Eldridge,  Esq. 
RtT.  L.T.  Chamberlain,  D.D. 
Wm.  C.  Crump,  Esq. 
♦F.  N.  Marquand,  Esq. 

NEW   YORK. 

Rev.  Wm.  N.  Taylor.  D.D. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D. 
Rev.  D.  B.  Coe,  D.  D. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Wheeler. 


Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  D.D 
Hon.  J.  I.  Gilbert. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.D. 
A.  S.  Barnes,  Esq. 
Hon.  H.  L.  Knowles. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Williston. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Boynton. 
Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.D. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ward,  D.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Danforth. 
John  Wanamaker,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Trumbull. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D. 
Pres.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D. 

OHIO. 

Rev.  Sam.  Wolcott,  D.D. 
Pres.  Jas.  Fairchild,  D.D. 
♦Prof.  Hiram  Mead,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  ^  Twitchell,  D.D. 
Rev.  R.  G.  Hutchins. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Hawks,  D.D. 
W.  J.  Breed,  Esq. 

INDIANA. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Hyde,  D.D. 
W.  A.  Peck,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  R.  Bacon. 

MICHIGAN. 

H.  J.  Hollister,  Esq. 
Rev.  Z.  Eddy,  D.D. 
C.  I.  Walker,  Esq. 
Charles  A.  Kent,  Esq. 
Henry  Hurd,  M.D. 
Pres.  Ii.Q.  Butterfield,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Ross,  D.D. 
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WI8CONBIN. 

Pres.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.D. 
Rev.  H.  T.  Rofle. 
Rev.  E.  M.  Betts. 
Rev.  Wm.  Crawford,  D.D. 
Henry  Messer,  Eeq. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  D.D. 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Eaton. 
Augustus  Frank,  Esq. 

IOWA. 

Hon.  Samuel  Merrill. 
I«.  J.  31.  Sturtevant,  Jr.,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Merrill. 
Rev.  Wm.  Salter,  D.D. 
Rev.  Frank  Millikan. 
Prof.  Farnsworth. 

MINNESOTA. 

Hon.  Wm.  Windom. 
Rev.  E.  M.  Williams. 
Col.  R.  M.  Newport. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson. 
Thoe.  S.  Buckham,  Esq. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Dana,  D.D. 


Pres.  J.  W.  Strong,  D.D. 
Rev.  L.H.Cobb,  D.D. 


MISSOURI. 


Rev.  C.  L.  Goodell,  D.D. 
*S.  M.  Edgell,  Esq. 
Rev.  Robert  West 
Pres.  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.D. 

KANSAS. 

W.  B.  Strong,  Esq. 
Pres.  P.  Mc  Vickar.  D.D. 
Rev.  R.  Cordley,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bodwell. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Dougherty. 

• 

NEBRASKA. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Sherrill. 
S.  S.  H.  Clark,  Esq. 
Rev.  Lewis  Gregonr. 
Pree.  E.  B.  Fairfield,  D.D. 

DAKOTA. 

Rev.  Joseph  Ward. 


E.  P.  Wilcox,  Esq. 
Gov.  W.  A.  Howard. 

COLORADO. 

Pres.  E.  P.  Tenney. 
Prof.  C.  R  Bliss. 
Rev.  R.  T.  Cross. 
Rev.  A.  K.  Packard. 

WYOMING. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Sanders. 

UTAH. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Barrows. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Benner. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Dwinell,  D.D- 
Rev.  J.  K.  McLean,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D. 
Thomas  Barrows,  Esq. 

OREGON. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  D.D. 
Prof.  Jos.  Marsh. 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. 
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Illinois. 

Judge  Mason  B.  Loomis. 
Mr.  William  H.  Hubbard. 
Rev.  Burke  F.  Leavitt. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D.D. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Hill. 
Rev.  S  J^.  Humphrey,  D.D. 
Rev.E.  F.Howe. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Bailey. 
Rev.  Wm.  Windsor. 
John  F.  Dole,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Bouton,  Esq. 
W.  E.  Hale,  Esq. 

D.  H.  Dorset,  Eso. 
Wm.  Dickinson,  Esq. 
Paul  Blatchford,  Esq. 
M.  F.  Prouty,  Esq. 


David  Fales,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

O.  Davidson,  Esq. 

H.  M.  Hobart,  M.D. 

George  M.  Clark,  Esq. 

L.  Baird,  Esq. 

L.  H.  Boutelle,  Esq. 

E.  H.  Rtkin,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Sherman,  Esq. 

A.  Fanning,  Esq. 

C.  H.  Crossette,  Esq. 

Thomas  Templeton,  Esq. 


OHIO. 

Ed.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
E.  W.  Metcalf ,  Esq. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

C.  P.  Blanchard,  Esq. 
A.  L.  Williston,  Esq! 
Rev.  W.  Calkins,  D.D. 

CONNECTICUT. 

H.  p.  Shares,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  D.D. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Dudley. 

MINNESOTA. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Williams. 
E.  S.  Jones,  Esq. 

MISSOURI. 

Rev.  Geo.  C.  Adams. 
Geo.  S.  Edgell,  Esq. 
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APPENDIX. 


A  few  extracts  from  numerous  letters  are  here  inserted.  Some  of 
the  letters  contain  very  valuable  suggestions  upon  general  questions 
at  issue  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  if  it  were  possible  they  would 
be  printed  at  length.  Other  means  will  perhaps  be  chosen  to  give 
them  publicity. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  22, 1885. 

Bta/r  Sir :  There  can  be  no  estimate  of  the  good  that  the  Missionary  schools 
of  Utah  have  done  and  are  doing.  They  are  all  the  schools  worth  the  name  in 
this  Territory.  They  would  be  flrst-class  schools  in  any  country ;  compared  with 
the  Mormon  educational  institutions,  they  are  as  refined  gold  to  lead. 

They  have  made  the  first  direct  inroad  into  Mormon  homes,  and  have  turned 
for  hundre^  of  Mormon  children  the  first  leaves  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge,  and 
set  an  influence  at  work  in  their  souls,  which  will  by  and  by  expand  into  some- 
thing that  will  beat  down  the  superstitions  which  are  sought  to  be  fastened  on 
every  child's  heart  in  Mormondom. 

They  keep  steadily  at  work,  offending  no  one,  holding  out  the  hand  of 
encouragement  and  hope  to  every  one  who  needs  it  They  accept  without 
resentment  the  slanders  of  the  Mormon  chiefs,  and  by  their  spotless  character 
they  force  even  their  enemies  to  respect  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  so 
potential  a  weapon  to  open  the  gates  of  darkness  in  which  the  souls  of  this 
people  are  locked.  They  are  creating  a  new  manhood  and  womanhood  in  Utah 
and  deserve  all  praise  for  what  they  are  doing.        I  am,  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Goodwin, 

Editor  Daily  Tribune. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  29, 1885. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  schools  are  acomplishing  wonders.  In  every  locality  where 
they  have  obtained  a  foothold  a  back-fire  is  started  against  the  desolating  flames 
of  Asiatic  barbarism  and  and  baptized  lust. 

The  simple  outcome  of  a  good  school,  without  a  single  expression  of  partizan- 
ship  in  connection  with  Mormonism,  followed  up  as  it  is  in  your  schools  by 
judicious  religious  teaching  in  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  classes,  of  necessity 
Mis  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mormonism.    Every  Christian  school 
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in  Utah  is  truly  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  and  every  loyal  heart  in  Utah  pays 
grateful  tribute  to  the  generous  supporters  of  them,  especially  so  to  the  New 
West  Education  Commission  in  view  of  the  wonderfully  effective  work  it  has 
accomplished  since  its  advent  in  these  valleys  of  the  mountains. 

We  are  approaching  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Utah  in  which  the  nation  will 
be  compelled  to  resume  supreme  authority  and  compel  submission  to  tfie  National 
Constitution  and  to  the  laws.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  enlightening, 
conservative  influence  of  Christian  schools  was  more  needed  than  in  the  promis- 
ing present  and  immediate,  eventful  future.        Yours  respectfully, 

Jas.  F.  Bbadlet, 
Ex  Editor  of  Chronicle. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  29, 1885. 
Dear  Sir:  The  complete  and  perfect  solution  of  the  Mormon  problem  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  more  correct  education  of  a  new  generation  in  this  Terri- 
tory, who  shall  not  only  be  taught  to  value — as  they  do  not  now — the  intellectual 
civilization  of  the  outside  world,  but  to  understand  their  true  relations  to  the 
United  States  government  and  to  appreciate  their  citizenship  therein.  Your 
schools,  by  the  facilities  for  free  education  which  they  offer  to  Mormon  children 
are,  and  must  be,  very  useful  in  this  particular.  We  cannot  have  too  many  of 
them  in  Utah.  I  sincerely  trust  that  liberal-minded  persons  everywhere  will  aid 
the  Commission  to  largely  increase  its  usefulness  in  this  particular.  Such  persons 
may  rest  assured  that  th^  cannot  assist  the  cause  of  progress  in  Utah  in  a  more 
direct  and  serviceable  way.  Yours  respectfully, 

H.  W.  Lawrence. 
Merchant^  once  an  Official  in  the  Mornion  Church, 


Salt  Lake  City,  Oct  22, 1885. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  New  West  Education  Com- 
mission in  this  Territory.    In  my  opinion  no  agency  is  doing  so  valuable  a  work 
in  elevating  the  people  as  this.    These  schools  ought  to  be  warmly  and  powerfully 
sustained.  Yours  truly,  P.  E.  A.  Connor, 

Former  Military  Commander  of  Utah. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  21,  1885. 
DearSir:  Being  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  New  West  Education  Com- 
mission, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  accomplishing  a  great  good. 
Its  work  is  now  seen,  and  will  be  more  fully  seen,  in  the  intelligent  and  patriotic 
yonng  men  and  women,  who  are  now  as  pupils  under  its  instruction. 

Yours  respectfully,  Jno.  C.  Lynch, 

Postmaster^  Salt  Lake^ 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  16,  1885. 
Dear  Sir :  I  believe  that  in  no  way  can  more  good  be  accomplished  here  than 
by  good  free  schools  such  as  the  New  West  Education  Commission  has  so  gen- 
erously maintained  in  Utah  the  last  few  years.        Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  a.  Lowe, 

Merchant  in  Salt  Lake. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  9,  1885. 
Dear  Sir:   The  superior  education  furnished  to  the  cliildren  of   Utah  in 
your  schools,  and  other  Christian  and  Gentile  schools,  will  do  much  toward  the 
final  solution  of  the  great  Problem  of  this  Territory.        Yours  truly, 

C.  S.  Varian, 
Assist,  Attorney  General  of  Utah, 


Park  City,  Utah,  Oct.  30, 1885. 
Dear  Sir:  Tlie  school  of  the  New  West  Commission  at  this  place  under 
charge  of  Prof.  Merrill,  is  doing  good  work — \\s  Principal  a  rare  man  as  an  edu- 
cator; the  grade  and  influence  of  the  school  good — I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it. 
I  think  the  school  is  growing  in  numbers  and  in  its  hold  upon  the  people. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwd.  p.  Ferry. 


Centerville,  Utah,  Oct.  7,  1885. 
Dear  Sir:  The  New  West  Commission  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  of  this  neighborhood  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation: for  this  it  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  some  of 
the  citizens  of  this  place;  its  influence  for  good  being  felt  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, whether  acknowledged  or  not.        Yours  truly, 

T.  J.  Brandon, 

A  resident  in  Utah  since  1851. 


Hooper,  Oct.  29, 1885. 
Dear  Sir:   Until  these  free  schools  commenced  there  was  very  little  done  for 
schools  in  Utah.    The  New  West  schools  have  been  the  greatest  blessing  that 
ever  came  to  this  Territory.        Yours  respectfully,  John  Messervey. 

In  early  life  a  vigorous  Mormon, 


Ogden,  Utah,  Oct.  5,  1885. 

Dear  Sir :  The  great  need  in  all  the  Mission  schools  in  Utah  is  more  teachers 
dmd  more  school-room.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  New  West,  school 
in  Ogden. 

The  New  West  school  and  the  other  mission  schools  here  affect  the  solution 
of  the  difficult  problems  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Mormondom  in 
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thifl  way,  viz  :  They  enable  the  non-Mormon  population  to  remain  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  by  example,  to  show  to  a  hardened,  polygamous  people  the  adyantages 
of  monogamy ;  and  also  to  form  a  nucleus  for  missionary  operations  throughout 
the  Territory,  without  which,  tkese  operations  would  be  of  little  avail. 

Yours  truly,  Ransford  Smith, 

Lawyer, 

Ogden,  Utah,  Oct.  2, 1886. 
Dear  Sir :  My  children  attend  the  "  New  West,"  and  with  many  others,  I 
think  it  the  best  school  in  town.    Yet  not  what  it  might  be  had  it  more  roam,  more 
ttach&re  and  m/ore  money. 

The  methods,  quality  of  instruction,  etc.,  are  up  to  the  highest  standard  attain- 
able under  their  present  surroundings  and  cramped  position.  I  hear  that  many 
children  are  turned  away  at 'the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Yours  truly,  C.  R.  Hank, 

Vice-Pres.  Utah  and  Idaho  Live  Stock  Assoc. 


Ogden,  Utah,  Oct  8, 1886. 
Dear  Sir :  Your  schools  are  looked  upon  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  Terri- 
tory with  great  and  increasing  favor,  even  by  the  Mormons  themselves.    Per- 
sonally, and  as  one  of  the  oldest  Gentile  residents  of  Utah — having  lived  here 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — I  pronounce  your  educational  efforts  a  godsend 
to  this  Territory.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  W.  FUNGE, 

Hardware  Merchant  and  Manufacturer, 


Chaicbers  at  Oxford,  ) 

Bingham  County.        )  Oxford,  Idaho,  Oct.  16, 1886. 

Dear  Sir :  The  school  we  have  at  Oxford  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Virginia  Dox  is  doing  a  very  valuable  work  indeed.  The  importance  of  her  work 
cannot  be  estimated.  Her  pupils  are  of  all  grades  and  both  Gentile  and  Mor- 
mon. This  is  one  of  the  valuable  means  to  be  employed  in  the  redemption  of 
the  Mormon  countrj'.  Respectfully  yours, 

John  T.  Morgan, 

Ex.  Chief  Justice  of  Idaho, 

Land  Office,  Oxford,  Idaho,  Oct.  17, 1886. 
Dear  Sir :  Your  school  in  Oxford  has  been  successfully  conducted,  and  has 
won  praise  from  a  class  of  citizens  here  who  at  heart  are  jealous  of  its  superior 
<5Wacter.  It  seems  to  me  that  good  schools  are  the  surest  and  best  cure  for  all 
Public  evils  that  spring  from  ignorance  and  false  teachings  with  respect  to  the 
^e  relations,  social  and  civil,  of  the  rising  generation. 

Yours  sincerely,  A.  W.  Eaton, 

Commissioner, 
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LAin>  Offics,  Oxford,  Idaho,  Oct  21, 1885. 
Dear  Sir :    Permit  me  to  say  that  the  New  West  Education  Ck>mmi8Sion  is 
doing  a  magnificent  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  living  in  this  part  of  the 
countrj.    Tour  teacher  here  is  experienced,  industrious,  conscientious  and  suc- 
cessfnl.  Respectfully  yours, 

August  Dudderhausen. 


Ck)ALviiiLE,  Summit  Co.,  Utah,  Oct.  2,  1885. 
Dear  Sir:  The  New  West  school  in  Coalville  has  been  a  decided  success,  b 
has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  class  that  have  patronized  it,  and  had  a  good 
effect  in  removing  the  prejudice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Mormon  leaders; 
it  has  also  had  a  good  effect  on  the  Mormon  schools.  They  have  improved 
greatly  since  the  commencement  of  the  Commission  schools,  which  improve- 
ment is  really  due  to  your  schools. 

The  ladies  who  have  had  charge  of  the  school  here,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
this  county,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  esteem  for  their  perseverance  in  their 
duties  and  their  every  day  example  in  whatever  society  they  are  placed.  ' 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  H.  Smith, 

Once  an  official  Mormon. 


Wanship,  Summit  Co.,  Utah,  Oct  29. 1885. 

Dear  Sir :  The  New  West  schools  are  the  greatest  boon  that  ever  struck  Utah. 
Education  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  Mormon  problem,  for  this  powerful 
hierocracy  and  relic  of  barbarism  would  not  be  possible  in  an  educated  commu- 
nity. The  Mormon  leaders  being  fully  aware  of  this,  have  bitterly  opposed  the 
schools,  and  in  their  zeal  in  so  doing  have  considerably  improved  their  own 
schools,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit 

♦The  only  fault  that  could  possibly  be  found  with  your  schools,  is  the  perni- 
cious custom  of  daily  reading  a  selection  from  the  Bible,  for  that  book  certainly 
does  sanction  the  crime  of  polygamy.         Yours  truly,  Wm.  Reynolds. 


Bleak  House,  Trenton,  Utah,  Sept.  28, 1885. 
My  Dear  Sir :  The  mission  of  the  New  West  is,  in  its  own  sphere  completely 
successful.  The  character  and  ability  of  the  teachers  are  excellent,  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  schools,  is  beyond  all  question,  faultless.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Mormon  people  if  left  to  follow  their  own  judgment  and  inclinations  on  political 
and  school  questions,  would  soon  fall  into  line  and  make  the  best  of  citizens. 
I  am  most  repectf ully  yours,  Chas.  C.  Goodwin, 

Once  an  official  in  the  Mormon  Church, 

*  Bfr.  Reynolds  objection  wiU  hardly  prove  to  be  lach  with  the  people  whose  money  sustain* 
the  New  West  work. 
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The  following  letter  is  inserted  in  full  to  show^  first  the  nature  of 
the  eyils  in  New  Mexico  as  seen  by  a  Mexican  Christian  minister^  and 
also  the  quality  of  mental  and  Ghristian  character  of  at  least  one  such 
minister ;  which  will  illustrate  what  may  be  hoped  for  in  many  : 

Albuqxtbrqus,  N.  M.,  Nov.  27, 1885. 
Rbv.  C.  R  Bliss,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Brother :  For  me  it  is  a  grateful  moment  when  I  address  you  these  lines,, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  find  you  happy  in  the  circle  of  your  family,  as  they 
leave  me  and  mine. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  after  having  visited  and  become  acquainted  ^ith 
Tarious  places  among  the  Mexican  people,  among  whom  I  have  to  do  my  work^ 
and  having  considered  the  subject  well,  I  have  found  that  the  cause  of  so  much 
opposition,  so  much  indifierence,  superstition  and  idolatry  is  ignorance. 

That  ignorance  is  profound  in  which  our  people  has  been  plunged  by  the 
Romish  sect,  which  has  been  able  to  manage,  at  its  pleasure,  political  and  religious 
affairs  during  many  years ;  notwithstanding  that  New  Mexico  has  belonged  for 
many  years  to  the  United  States,  to  a  government  democratico-republican,  which 
composes  a  nation  free,  liberal,  civilized — friend,  sister  and  mother  of  civilization 
and  progress  in  art  and  letters. 

Notwithstanding,  such  has  been  the  shrewdness  and  sagacity  with  which 
Jesuitism  has  carried  on  its  plans,  it  has  held  New  Mexico  in  such  a  state  that 
jou  cannot  h^^e  or  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  condition  of  these  people.  Such 
iB  the  influence  which  the  Romish  clergy  has  over  the  natives,  that  wherever  they 
are  in  the  majority  the  priest  manages  political  affairs.  I  know  several  places  in 
this  Territory,  for  example,  Colfax,  Mora,  Taos,  San  Miguel,  Santa  F^,  Bernalillo^ 
Valencia  and  Grant — of  these  Counties,  only  two  are  managed  by  Americans, 
Colfax  and  Grant  These  have  their  schools  established  and  managed  by  the 
people  themselves ;  the  same  elect  their  teachers  without  regard  to  party  or  sect. 
But  in  the  other  counties  here  mentioned,  the  priest  appoints  the  teachers  from 
among  his  own  slaves,  in  his  own  way,  and  what  he  principally  orders  them  to 
teach  is  to  cross  themselves  and  to  confess,  and  if  this  can  be  accomplished,  no 
better  education  is  needed.  It  is  not  only  in  the  schools  that  the  ecclesiastics 
exert  their  influence ;  they  interfere  even  in  the  legislature  and  wherever  they 
can  squeeze  themselves  in. 

In  the  year  1884,  Senor  Juan  Bautista  Lamy,  of  Santa  F^,  sent  out  a  pastoral 
letter  in  which  he  threatened  with  excommunication  all  his  parishioners  and 
fathers  of  families  who  should  have  the  boldness  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools.  This  man,  who  adopts  for  himself  the  name  of  spiritual  father 
of  a  whole  diocese  ;  this  man,  who  orders  that  the  people  break  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  obey  him,  perchance  he  never  heard  from  the  apostle,  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God:  the  powera 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
xuaice  of  God:  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  But 
it  is  not  strange ;  this  man  is  not  an  American,  neither  has  he  united  his  heart 
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with  one  of  the  daughters  of  America  in  the  sacred  ties  of  matrimony,  neither 
has  he  in  this  country  legitimate  children.  He  is  of  those  of  whom  the  apostle 
says,  "  They  forbid  to  marry."  He  is  one  with  the  "  Man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdi- 
tiou^;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God."  He  has 
nothing  that  he  can  call  his  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  the  goods  and  fortune 
which,  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices  of  our  people,  he  has  been  able  to  get 
together. 

This  man,  with  a  horde  of  idlers  of  the  same  stamp,  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  pest  and  the  ruin  of  our  poor  people,  who  have  had  to  carry  them  on 
their  shoulders  and  will  have  to  carry  them  yet  for  we  do  not  know  how  long. 
What  is  certain  is  that  they  are  still  upon  the  people. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  territory  where  there  are  no  schools  now  and 
perhaps  will  not  be  for  many  years,  and  the  people  will  live  and  die  in  ignorance. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  so  many  souls  for  whom  Christ  died! 

If  the  good  people  of  your  Society  can  help  us  with  their  money  to  establish 
schools  in  some  places  in  which  we  have  our  mission  stations  they  will  do  a  great 
work  spiritually  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

We  hope  that  those  whom  God  has  so  much  blessed,  and  who,  for  their  part, 
have  done  so  much  for  the  good  of  humanity,  will  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to 
help  us  in  the  work  of  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour.  One  of  the 
means  of  advancing  this  work  is  to  educate  the  people,  and  to  teach  them  that 
they  are  free;  free  in  conscience  and  thought,  free  to  be  saved  if  they  wish,  for 
God  through  the  merits  of  Christ  will  make  them  free.  What  a  blessed 
thought,  to  be  free  in  Christ!  , 

May  God  bless  those  holy  ones  and  prosper  them  in  wealth  and  charity! 
Your  unworthy  servant  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 

J.  Pablo  Salazar, 

A  Missionary  of  the  A.  H.  M.  8. 


This  Eeport  has  been  delayed  beyond  the  proper  time  for  issuing 
it  because  it  was  deemed  not  best  to  hold  our  annual  meeting  until 
after  the  anniversaries  of  the  American  Board  and  the  American 
Missionary  Association  had  been  held. 


The  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

This  is  the  only  national,  undenominational  Society  that  devotes  itself  entirely 
to  caring  for  the  neglected  children  who  are  reached  by  no  other  agency.  It 
organizes  more  Schools  and  reaches  more  destitute  communities  than  any  other 
Sunday-School  missionary  agency  in  the  world,  and  at  less  expense. 

During  the  year  closing  March  31st,  1885,  it  established  1,799  new  Sunday- 
Schools   and  brought  7,900  teachers  and  67,666  scholars  into  them.     It  aided  for 
the  first  time  1,713  other  Schools,  which  have  16,060  teachers  and  146,122  scholars; 
and  besides  this  aided  2,991  schools  that  had  been  assisted  in  previous  years,  where 
there    were    17,836  teachers   and   167,770    scholars;  making    6,603    communities 
reached,  where  41,790  teachers  are  giving  Bible  instruction  to  381,558  children  and 
Touth.     7,179  Bibles  and   11,120  Testaments  were  given  to  the  destitute,  and  8,982 
meetings  were  held,  and  over  200  churches  developed  from   its  schools,  and  over 
3^00  comber sions  are  reported. 

Can  there  be  any  surer,  better  or  more  expeditious  way  than  to  evangelize 
the  neglected  comers.^  The  people  are  glad  to  come;  the  Union  is  effectively 
reaching  them,  its  work  is  permanent,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  churches,  and 
is  more  needed  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  America. 

Send  contributions  to 

F.  G.  ENSIGN, 

Superintendent  iV.  W,  District^ 

150  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

S.  A.   KEAN  &  CO., 

B  .^  IV  k:  c  fi  s. 

Successors  to  Preston,  Kean  &  Co. 

100  Washington  St.,       -       -       CHICAGO. 

Solicit  the  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  transact  any  business  in  the  line  of  banking. 

Collections  made  on  liberal  terms  and  promptly  advised. 

Bills  of  Exchange  both  in  large  and  small  amounts 
on  the  principal  European  cities,  Travellers  Letters  of 
Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Will  buy  both  Bankers  and  Documentary  Bills. 

Investments.  We  deal  in  Government,  State,  Muni- 
cipal and  leading  Railroad  Bonds  and  other  first-class 
securities,  giving  special  attention  to  bonds  issued  by  cities, 
counties,  towns  and  school  districts. 

In  an  experience  of  about  twenty-five  years  no  one 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  in  investing  through  us  in  municipal 
l^onds,  by  default  of  either  principal  or  interest. 

We  also  deal  in  Land  Warrants  and  Land  Scrip  which 
<^n  be  used  in  the  location  of  Government  Lands. 


AARON  B.  MEAD.  ^  ALBERT  L  COE. 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

OF 

149  Xj^  S^XjXjE  STK.EET,  OHZIO^QO- 


ESTABLISHED.     .     .     .     1867. 


Take  geperal  Care  and  Management  of  Estates,  includ- 
ing Paying  Taxes  and  Collection  of  Rents. 

XiOAIfS  negotiated  secured  by  first  lien  on  Real  Estate 
in  Chicago,  with  interest  payable  at  any  place  desired  by 
lender. 


CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED. 


S.  M.  HODGE.  Established  1867.  B.  F.  HOMER. 


HODGE  &  HOMER, 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 


Builders'  Hardwa^^e  and  Mechanics'  Tools. 

47  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

Telephone  No.  4422. 

ISAAC  CLAFLIN, 

Real  Estate  and  Loans 

154    LAKE    STREET,   CHICAGO. 


BAIRD  &  BRADLEY, 


90  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


•     ESTABLISHED,     .     .     .     1857. 


RrAi     FSTATF   bought  and  sold  on  oom- 

nuf^L.    c<9  I  m  I  c  MISSION. 

PRO PE  FRITY    FR  E  N HTE  D    ^^^  cared  for  and  remit- 
tances made  promptly. 

J  A  V  FS    ^^^  assessments  looked  after  and  paid. 

LOANS    ^^  Fi]*st  Mortgage  for  a  term  of  years  carefully 

negotiated. 


UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY? 

If  so  please  send  us  your  name  at  once,  as  we  have 
linPORXANX  tVIPORllIAXIOK  POtt  YOU. 


Unabridged  Dictionary, 

But  Contemplate  Buying  One, 


Until  you  have  received  the  information  we  have  for  you, 
which  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Progressive  Pnblisldiig  Co., 

Commercial  Bank  Buildittg, 


WHEN  IN  NEED 

Of  any  publications  in  the  various  lines  in  which  we  are 
Specialists,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  write  us  for  terms. 
We  have  somehow  acquired  a  reputation  for  low  prices 
and  prompt  service,  which  we  shall  sustain.  Our  special 
lines  include  Theological  literature,  both  American  and 
Foreign  ; — Sunday  School  periodicals  and  supplies  from 
all  publishers; — Sunday  School  Libraries  supplied  accord- 
ing  to  **  Our  popular  plan,"  regarding  which  it  would  be 
well  to  write  ; — Bibles  from  all  the  well-known  English 
houses,  our  own  direct  importations  ; — Evangelical  litera- 
ture, of  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  New 
Catalogue — ^and  many  other  specialties  in  addition  to  our 
large  stock  of  Miscellaneous  Literature. 


CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED. 


F.   H.   REVELL, 

148  &   150   MADISON    STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


The  Congregational  Societies  having 
offices  at  1 5 1  Washington  St. 


AMERICAN  BOARD. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  District  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION, 

Rev.  J.  E.  Roy,  D.D.,  District  Secretary. 


Illinois  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  James  Tompkins,  Superintendent. 


NEW  WEST  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Taintor,  District  Secretary. 


Chicago  City  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  Superintendent* 


Established  1867.  Incorporatkd  1870. . 

CHICAGO 

White  Lead  &  Oil  Co. 

Cor.  Green  and  Fulton,  Chicago,  111. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


"THE  KING"  TINTED  PAINT 

41   Beautiful  Shades. 

Ground  stiff,  same  as  White  Lead.    Takes  75  per  cent,  more  Oil 
than  White  Lead.    Covering  perfectly  with  two  coats.    Also 

Liquid  Cottage  Colors. 

A  genuine  Heady  Mixed  Paint,  in  70  beautiful  shades.    They 
are  made  of  the  Purest  Materials  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Barn,  Bridge,  Fence  and  Roof  Paint, 


IXED    READY    FOR    USE. 

STRICTLY  PURE  WHITE  LEAD, 

Linseed  Oil  and  Oil  Cake. 

^'Tl^  Ki[nig"Poiled[j1[niseedQil. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

ALL  GOODS  OUARANTEBB  TO  OIVESATISFACTIOir. 

C.  F.  Gates,  Albert  Dow, 

Pres'i  and  Treas.  Vice-Pres't  and  Gen'l  Meaiagtr. 


wC^      JkmJL  Jk  9w  JK^I 


CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

By  reason  of  Its  central  poaltlon  and  close  relation  to  all  princtpnl  tines  East  acd 
■WoBt.ttt  Initial  and  terminal  points,  constitutes  the  moat  linportani.  mld-contl- 
nontal  llnlj:  in  that  svBtem  of  tlirouKli  transportaUon  wlilch  Invites  and  (iudll- 
tfttea  travel  und  tramo  between  cItleH  of  tlie  v\tlantlc  and  Pacific  Coasts.  It 
IB  also  the  favorite  and,  best  route  to  and  n-om  points  East,  Nortlieaet  and 
Soutbeaet,  and  ooirespondlnK  points  IW  eat  Northwest  and  Souths  t  it. 

The  Rock  Island  system  Indndea  m  ita  main  line  and  branthc  Cblcago, 
Joilet.  Ottawa,  lABalle  Peoiia,  Oeneseo  Moltne  and  Rook  Island  in  lUlnMs: 
Davenport,  MuscaHna  Wasblngton  FaJrfleld  ottumwa.  Oakalooeo.  Weet 
Uberty.  Iowa  City,  Dea  Moines  Indlanola  Wlnteraet  Atlantic  Knozvllle, 
Audubon,  Harlan.  Guthrie  Oontro  an  1  C  uncil  BIu&  in  Iowa  OaJlatin, 
— _ __iT_.  J  I  FEiii  AtchleoD, 


Dakota,  and  hundreds  of  ii 

THE  GREAT  ROCK  ISLAND  ROUTE 

patrons  that  sense  of  personal  security  afforded  by  a  solid, 
lasted  rood-bad;  smootb  traclca  or  continuous  steel  roil;  sub- 
culT«rta  and  bridkae;  rolling  stock  aa  near  perfection  as 
a  maka  It;  th*  safety  appliances  of  patent  buffers,  platforms 
uu  Bu-uiBnis:  and  tbat  ezaoUns  discipline  which  governs  the  practical 
tmeratlon  of  all  Ita  tralna.  Other  apeolaltlea  of  this  route  are  TranstBrs  at 
■n  GonneoUng' DOlntB  In  Union  Depots,  and  the  unsurpassed  comforts  and 
tuxoTiea  of  .Its  Possenoer  Bquipmen\ 

The  Fast  ExiJi'MB  n«ine  between  Chlcagx)  and  the  Missouri  River  are  com- 
pooad  of  well  TentUated.  finely  upholstered  Day  Coaches,  Magnificent  Pullman 
ntooe  Steepers  of  tlie  latest  design,  and  sumptuous  DlDlng-  Cam,  In  which 
rialxiratelr  cooked  meals  are  leisurely  eaten,  "good  Digestion  waiting  on 
Appetlte>  and  Health  on  both."  Between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and 
Aichlson,  are  also  run  the  Celebrated  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

THE   FAMOUS   ALBERT   LEA   ROUTE 

Is  tlie  direct  and  favorite  line  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
wbere  connections  are  mada  In  Union  Depots  for  all  points  in  the  Territories 
— J  D_iu-^  rt^vlncee.   Over  thla  r "-—  " ■"--' —  -"-- 


„,.._..  ^..—.^^  ^ ..„  ^ —  ,^d  Kankakee,  has  been  opened 

n  Newport  News.  Richmond,  Cincinnati.  IndianapoUs,  and  Lafayette  and 

Cotmcll  Blufh,  gnnnnn  City,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  Intermediate  points. 

For  detailed  Information  see  Maps  and  Folders,   obtainable,  as  well  aa 

neketa.  at  all  principal  Ticket  Offices  In  the  United  States  and  Canada;  or 
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Sunday  Scbool  SittiDgs. 


The  Triumph  School  Desks, 


BLACKBOARDS, 

|,)    lEll,d9,     Or.OHKS.  60   kin, 

ill  Unds  ot  ScM  Herclmilise,  tncluUnj  PUIosopMcal  S  Cbenical  Apparttns. 

OFFICE  DESKS,  BANK  COUNTERS,  1 

SWIVEL  CHAIRS. 

LADIES*  UICSKS.  j 

FINE  BRASS  AMD  ^V1KE  WORKS. 


•  A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 
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ReiDarkable  Piirit;  and  ReODemeDl  of  Tone, 

Unnsnal  Delicac;  o(  Toocb  and  Action, 

Great  Capacity  for  Remaining  In  Tone. 

I    FnmPmt  P    K  RiDB,W&raKi  Halt  Coiiiefraury  (if  HunIb.  Obttrlin,  Oblo, 
Mfty  I.  IB-J7. 
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ALBDqiTBHQUI   AOADKMY 


SOCIETIES  THAT  CO-OPERATE 

WITH    THE 

Keto  Mest  (S^trucation  Commission. 


WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Office,  CoDgregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

President Mrs.  Alice  Frbeman  Palmeiu 

Secretary Miss  Nathalie  Loro. 

CONNBCTICUr  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Office,  Hartford,  Ct 

Preeideni Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Bkainard. 

BeereUiry Mrs.  S.  M.  Hotchkiss. 

VERMONT  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

PreeidefU Mrs.  J.  E.  Swift,  167  King  St.,  Burlington. 

Secretary Mrs.  E.  C.  Osgood,  14  First  Ave.,  Montpelier. 

NEW  YORK  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Preeident Mrs.  W.  Kincaid,  483  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Cobb,  59  Bible  House. 


OHIO  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

I^veideni Mrs.  J.  C.  W.  Cowles,  417  Sibley  St.,  Cleveland. 

Secretary Mrs.  Flora  K.  Reqal,  Oberlin. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

jyeeiderU Mrs.  Isaac  Claflin,  Lombard. 

Secretary Mrs.  C.  H.  Taintor,  151  Washington  St.,  Chicago* 

MICHIGAN  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Preeident Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Lane,  Detroit. 

Secretary Mus.  Lrroy  Warren,  Lansing. 

WISCONSIN  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Preeident Mrs.  Henrt  A.  Miner,  Madison. 

Secretary Mrs.  C.  Matter,  Brodheud. 

MINNESOTA  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Preeident Mrs.  E.  S.  WILLIAM^  1729  11th  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary Miss  Gertrude  A.  Keitu.  1350  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minn. 

KANSAS  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Preeident. Mrs.  S.  D.  S torrs,  Topeka, 

Secretary Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Epps,  Topeka. 

IOWA  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Preeident Mrs.  T.  O.  Douglass,  GrinnelK 

Secretary Mrs.  Ella  E.  M.vksh,  Grinnell, 

NORTH  DAKOTA  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Preeident Mrs.  Dr.  Clk veland,  Caledonia. 

Secretary Mrs.  Silas  Dagoett,  Harwood. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Preeident Mrs.  A.  H.  Robbins.  Bowdle. 

Secretary Mies  Ida  E.  Willcutt,  Willow  Lake. 

MISSOURI  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Preeident Mrs.  A.  W.  Benedict,  8841  Delmar  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Secretary Mrs.  £.  H.  Bradbury,  3856  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
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PRESIDENT, 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Hale. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  D.D. 

DIRECTORS. 

TO  bbbye  one  year, 

J.  H.  HoLLisTER,  M.D.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Francis  Bradley.  Mr.  J.  H.  Clouqh. 

to  serve  two  tbabs, 

Mr.  W.  £.  Hale.  Mr.  David  Falss. 

Mr.  C.  J.  HuRLBUT,  Mm.  M.  F.  Prouit. 

TO  SERVE  THREE  YEARS. 

Key.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.D.  Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D  D. 

Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  D,D,  Rev.  G.  B.  Willcoz,  D.D. 

RECORDING  SBCRKTARY, 

Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.D.,  151  WashiDgton  Street. 

GENERAL    SECRETARY, 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Blisp,  151  WashiDgton  Street. 

ASSISTANT   SECRETARY, 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Herrick,  151  Washington  Street. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Towne,  Agent  in  Charge. 

TROSTEE, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  70  North  Clinton  Street. 

TREASURER, 

Mr.  William  H.  Hubbard,  "The  Rookery." 

AUDITOR, 

Mk.  H.  W.  Chester,  45  Warren  Avenue. 


BOSTON  OFFICE, 

6  Congregational  House. 

field  secretary, 

Rev.  S.  S.  Mathews. 
Miss  Lucia  A.  Manning,   Agent  in  Charge. 

superintendents  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Isaac  Huse,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Rev.  E.  Lyman  Hood,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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ANNUAL    NIEETINQ 

OF   TBB 

Neto  Vilest  (S^tiucation  Commission, 

WITH 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AMD  TREASURER. 


Pursuant  to  the  appointment  of  the  Directors,  the  Annual  Public 
Meeting  of  the  New  West  Commission  was  held  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Chicago,  October  14,  1890,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  W.  E. 
Hale,  Esq.,  presided.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  Walter  M.  Barrows,  D.D.,  of  Rockford. 

On  motion,  the  following  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent : 

To  Nominaie  Offieen,— 

J.  T.  Dale,  Esq  , 
Rev.  H.  M.  FsNMiMAN, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Cromer. 

To  Nominate  CorporaU  Members,— 

Rev.  Q.  B.  WiLLCOx,  D.D., 
Rev.  William  Woodmansbe, 

J.   H.   HOLLISTER,  M.D. 

On  8ecTetary*9  Report, — 

Prepident  E.  D.  Eaton, 
Rev.  E.  P.  GooDwm,  D.D., 
Rev.  W.  M.  Barrows,  D.D. 

Oti,   Treaiurer's  Report,— 

D.  J.  Pike,  Esq., 
Rev.  O.  8.  Dean,  D.D., 
N.  fl.  Carpenter,  Esq. 

The  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  presented  his  Report,  which 
was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Report,  which  was  also  accepted,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee. 

Addresses  of  great  interest  were  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsau- 
loB,  D.D.,  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Chicago ;  Professor  H.  E.  Gordon, 
Principal  of   Tillotson  Academy,  Trinidad,  Colorado ;  and  Rev.  W.  F. 
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Slocum,  D.D.,  President  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs.  Ex- 
tended reports  of  these  addresses  would  be  given,  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  will  be  printed  in  full.  They  were  received  with  much  favor  by  an 
audience  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  convened  in  the  daytime, 
was  large.  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D.,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Com- 
mission, being  providentially  present,  made  a  brief  and  stirring  address. 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  the  business  meeting  followed. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  D.D.,  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  approved. 

The  Committee  on  the  Secretary's  Report,  through  President  Eaton, 
presented  the  following  report : 

"The  New  West  Education  Commission  has  completed  the  first  decade  of 
its  work  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Secretary's  Report,  which  awaken 
much  praise  and  joy.  The  seed  planted  but  ten  years  ago  has  borne  abundant 
and  life-giving  fruit.  The  receipts  of  the  Commission  have  steadily  increased, 
until  the  past  year  they  have  passed  the  sum  of  $75,000.  The  schools  are  now 
82,  with  75  teachers,  opening  the  gates  of  Christian  enlightenment  to  8.284 
pupils,— the  largest  enrollment  yet  attained.  The  momentous  import  of  the 
Commission's  work  was  never  more  evident.  The  Mormon  Church,  wily, 
unscrupulous,  prejadiced,  doubling  on  its  track  to  deceive  the  public,  never 
losing  sight  of  its  shameless  ends,  gripping  mercilessly  its  deluded  adherents, 
and  determined  to  dominate  the  surrounding  commonwealths  ;  the  Romish 
Church,  bulwarked  by  ignorance  and  craft,  determined  to  keep  light  out  of  the 
old  Southwest,  and  so  the  constant  and  consistent  foe  of  the  public  schools ; — 
these  are  the  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  against  which  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  directed.  We  rejoice  that  the  conviction  is  steadily  grow- 
ing among  the  people  of  our  country  that  this  conflict  involves  all  the  interests 
for  which  our  fathers  lived  and  suffered,  and  on  which  depends  the  inheritance 
of  our  children.  Continued  re-enforcements  and  a  steady  advance  all  along  the 
line,  are  to  be  our  obedience  to  the  call  from  above.' 


»t 


Dr.  Dean,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  Report,  reported 
as  follows : 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  beg 
leave  to  report  their  gratification  to  find  that  the  receipts  for  the  present  year 
exceed  those  of  last  year  by  $10,189.  They  find  the  report  a  model  of  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  highly  creditable  to  the  Treasurer ;  and  the  accounts  have 
been  carefully  audited. 

''The  ratio  of  expenditures  to  receipts  suggests  to  the  Committee  that  the 
present  necessary  administrative  force  is  sufficient  to  expend  several  times  the 
amount  now  annually  received,  and  that  economy  of  administration  joins  with 
the  pressure  and  magnitude  of  the  work,  to  plead  for  greatly  enlarged  contri- 
butions." 
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The  Committee  on  Corporate  Members  presented,  through  the  Chair- 
man, Rev.  Professor  Willcox,  the  names  of  Messrs.  H.  N.  Hoiden,  Esq. 
and  J.  B.  Leake,  Esq.,  and  they  were  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  reported  the  following  list : 

For  President— W,  E.  Hale,  Esq., 

Vice-Prendent—RKY.  S.  Gilbbrt,  D.D., 

Recording  Secr^ary^RKY.  G.  8.  P.  Savaob,  D.D., 
"    Qeneral  JSeeretary—RKY,  Charles  R.  Bliss, 
**    Aeeieiant  Secretary — Mr.  Gbo.  M.  Hbrrick, 
•'     Trustee— E.  W.  Blatchpord,  Esq., 

Treasurer— WiiajIam  H.  Hubbard,  Esq., 

Auditor— R,  W.  Cbestbb,  Esq. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  officers  were  elected  as  named. 

The  same  Committee  reported  the  names  of  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage, 
D.D,,  Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  D,D.,  Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
G.  B.  Willcox,  D.D.,  for  Directors,  and  they  were  elected  as  recommended. 

The  Constitution,  according  to  notice  given  a  year  ago,  was  amended 
so  as  to  provide  that  Life  Membership  shoald  be  conferred  on  the  pay- 
ment of  $50,  rather  than  $100,  as  hitherto. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

In  consideration  of  the  general  desire  to  bring  the  benevolent  Societies  into 
closer  relations  with  the  Churches,  it  is  hereby  voted  that  a  committee  of  four 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  Constitution  of  this  Cotncnission,  and  see  if 
changes  can  well  be  adopted  whereby  the  desire  indicated  above  can  be  met, 
and  report  next  year. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  were  the  Revs.  E.  D. 
Eaton,  D.D.,  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.D,,  and  David 
Faies,  Esq. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Directors  be  instructed  to  carry  out  the  measure 
authorized  last  year,  and  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  residing  in  or 
near  Boston. 

Mr.  Thomas  Templeton,  having  served  the  Commission  as  Auditor 
several  years,  and  having  made  known  a  desire  to  be  released  from  fur- 
ther service,  the  Commission  expressed,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  faithfulness  and  care  with  which  he  had,  year 
by  year,  examined  the  varied  and  large  accounts  of  the  Commission, 
and  their  thanks  for  his  long  and  most  acceptable  service.  They  release 
liim  only  because  he  has  earned  a  right  to  be  released. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

G.  S.  F.  Savaoe, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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Or  THE  General  Secretary. 


THE  CHANGING  AND  THE  MORE  PERMANENT 
FEATURES  OF  MORMONISM, 


In  an  Annual  Report  for  1887-8,  the  following  language  was  used  : 
'*  The  chief  evil  of  Mormon  ism  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment within  the  National  Government,  claiming  obedience  inconsist- 
ent with  that  due  to  the  central  authority  at  Washington.  This  is  indeed 
an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude ;  but  it  is  not  the  chief  evil  of  the  sys- 
tem. Nor  does  the  chief  evil  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  is  constructing 
society  after  a  bad  model,  placing  before  itself  unworthy,  dangerous  and 
corrupt  ideals,  and  assimilating  itself  to  tendencies  in  life  and  character 
that  are  injurious  and  degrading.  This  also  is  an  evil  that  must  be 
unspeakably  disastrous  in  its  swiftly  coming  results  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
greatest  evil  of  Mormonism.  The  chief  evil  of  the  system,  that  which 
lies  deepest  and  will  be  far  the  most  destructive,  as  well  as  the  most  per- 
manent, is  its  religious  element. '^ 

This  truth  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration,  lest  the  victories- 
recently  won  over  the  system  should  create  the  impression  that  the  war 
with  it  is  already  ended.  It  is  one  thing  to  carry  a  few  outposts,  but 
another  to  capture  the  citadel ;  and  it  were  a  bad  mistake  to  allow  the 
citadel  to  remain  in  hostile  hands,  because  the  loss  of  the  outposts  leavea 
to  the  enemy  less  power  to  molest  us.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  conflict  with  Mormonism  is  between  Christ  and  an  impostor  ;  between 
religious  truth  that  saves  society  and  human  souls,  and  religious  error 
that  curses  social  life,  and  destroys  men.  A  degraded  and  degrading 
religion  supplies  the  vital  force  of  Mormonism,  and  the  system  will 
retain  all  its  worst  features,  and  be,  as  it  has  been,  a  menace  to  free  insti- 
tutions, to  social  purity,  and  to  the  Chnstian  faith,  if  it  be  not  crippled 
and  finally  destroyed  as  a  religion.  Retaining  this  clear  conviction,  we 
can  trace,  with  a  better  understanding  of  their  value,  the  remarkable 
changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  Mormonism  during  the  last  tea 
years. 
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MORMONISM   IN   1880. 

It  was  in  a  state  of  incipient  revolt.  During  thirty  years  the  unli- 
censed speech  of  its  leaders  had  so  influenced  the  people  that,  even  later 
than  1880,  they  threatened  to  execute  the  wildest  dreams  of  alleged- 
prophets  and  seers,  by  force  of  arms.  Addresses  in  the  Tabernacle,  and 
editorials  in  their  papers,  breathed  a  spirit  of  defiant  and  sinister  deter- 
mination. The  national  flag  was  dishonored,  and  long  after  1880,  such 
was  the  enmity  toward  it  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  nothing  prob- 
abl}'  saved  Salt  Lake  City  from  scenes  of  bloodshed,  but  the  proximity 
of  Fort  Douglass.  The  United  States  courts  in  Utah  were  destitute  of 
power  to  enforce  their  own  decrees  against  Mormon  opposition.  Mormon 
courts  held  no  laws  to  be  binding  if  they  abridged  Mormon  pretensions, 
or  threatened  to  arrest  the  purposes  of  the  Mormon  church.  The  dele- 
gate in  Congress  from  Utah  was  a  man  who  openly  and  offensively 
avowed  himself,  in  both  belief  and  practice,  a  polygamist  A  well-paid 
lobby  in  Washington  was  composed  in  part  of  men  who,  if  they  did  not 
believe  in  polygam}',  yet  pertinaciously  insisted  that  to  enact  laws  against 
it  would  violate  the  rights  of  conscience,*  and  affix  an  unjust  stigma  upon 
a  wronged  and  suffering  people.  Travelers  in  Utah  in  1880  met  on  every 
hand  polygamous  families  who  made  their  crime  a  matter  of  ostentatious 
boasting,  and  listened  to  fierce  avowals  both  of  the  practice  and  of  a  belief 
in  its  rightfulness,  in  such  terms  as  the  following,  which  are  well  remem- 
bered by  the  writer.  "  We  are  Mormons,  and  we  want  the  world  to  know 
it ;  and  we  are  polygamists,  and  we  want  the  world  to  know  that.  It  is 
our  religion,  and  men  must  not  interfere  with  it."  The  conscientious 
utterer  of  these  words  was  at  the  time  a  bishop  of  the  church,  and  the 
husband  of  four  wives,  two  of  whom  sustained  to  each  other  the  relation 
of  mother  and  daughter. 

In  1880,  all  matters  relating  to  the  suffrage  were  in  Mormon  control. 
I  mmense  majorities  for  church  measures  were  uniformly  declared.  The 
ballot  was  in  the  hands  of  women,  many  of  whom,  being  the  victims  of 
polygamy,  voted  without  knowledge,  and  under  the  constraint  of  hus- 
bands who  were  also  masters.  Voting  was  a  form  and  a  farce.  Minori- 
ties in  the  church  never  expressed  themselves.  Questions  vital  to  the 
Government  and  to  public  welfare  were  discussed  and  decided  in  secret 
conclaves,  with  exclusive  reference  to  their  be.'ning  u]x>n  the  interests  of 
the  church,  or  the  pockets  of  those  who  rule  the  church  ;  and  the  polls 
were  but  places  where  the  decisions  of  the  church  were  registered  and 
declared  onder  the  forms  of  law.    The  external  instruments  and  methods 
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-of  civil  government  were  in  the  hands  of  men  who  perverted  their  use 
to  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  power.  In  short,  Mormonism  in  1880  was 
a  restless  and  turbulent  moral  and  political  force,  which,  having  never 
been  checked,  had  acquired  great  momentum  and  become  an  evil  of  large 
proportions,  demanding  the  attention  of  Christian  churches,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  press,  and  all  other  agencies  charged  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  rights  and  interests  of  mankind. 

Mormonism  in  1890. 

A  change,  as  wholesome  as  it  is  decided,  is  apparent  in  all  the  exter- 
nal relations  and  bearings  of  the  system.  Its  people  betray  no  inclina- 
tion to  revolt ;  its  leaders  are  eager  to  say  that,  much  as  they  deplore 
certain  acts  of  the  Government  and  certain  judicial  decisions,  they  will 
never  oppose  by  force  the  execution  of  national  laws.  They  profess  a 
love  for  the  flag,  and  a  willingness  to  defend  it.  The  Territory  is  no 
longer  represented  in  Congress  by  a  polygamist.  Polygamy  in  Utah, 
though  it  exists,  is  carefully  hidden  from  public  view.  Whatever  opeo 
advocacy  it  may  have  rests  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  is  always  accomr 
panied  by  a  denial  of  its  actuad  practice.  The  ballot  has  been  taken — for 
special  reasons  already  indicated — from  the  women  of  Utah.  Polygamists 
ihave  been  disfranchised,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  made  for  that 
purpose  has  been  secured  by  strict  registry  laws.  The  Mormon  church 
has  been  disincorporated,  and  its  funds,  amounting  to  nearly  $1,000,000, 
are  held  by  Government  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  A  corpo- 
ration designed  to  promote  Mormon  immigration  has  met  a  similar  fatei 
and  the  laws  b}'  which  these  results  have  been  secured  have  been  declared 
to  be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country.  Direct  inter- 
ference in  civil  affairs  by  the  Mormon  church  has  been  effectually  checked, 
save  in  towns  controlled  by  large  Mormon  majorities.  A  common  school 
law,  having  many  points  of  marked  excellence,  has  been  placed  on  the 
Territorial  statute  book  by  Mormon  votes.  The  younger  Mormon  people 
43etray  in  numerous  instances  decided  aversion  to  the  claims  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  and  decline  to  be  led  by  men  whose  ignorance  and  whose 
designs  they  plainly  perceive.  And  in  October,  1890,  the  Mormon  presi- 
•dent,  having  been,  as  was  profanely  declared,  '^  in  executive  session  with 
the  Almighty,"  has  published,  with  the  approval  of  seers,  apostles,  reve- 
lators,  priests,  bishops  and  ten  thousand  "  saints,''  a  decree  that  polygamy 
-must  cease. 

Added  to  all  this,  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  witnessed  a  great 
influx  of  non-Mormon  people  :aad  of  capital.    Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City 
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iiave  passed  penBanently  out  from  under  Mormon  control,  and  other 
places  are  feeling  the  impulse  which  a  new  order  of  influences  and  new 
men  are  bringing.  The  wonderAil  natural  beauty  of  the  Utah  Valley, 
and  the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  Territory,  are  gaining  public  atten- 
tion, and  an  inflowing  tide  has  commenced,  the  proportions  of  which  none 
-can  measure.  Every  intelligent  traveler  in  Utah,  who  has  taken  pains 
to  study  its  capabilities  in  connection  with  its  geographical  position  and 
relations,  has  become  convinced  that  the  fertile  and  beautiful  regions 
^bout  the  Great  Salt  Lake  are  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  densely 
peopled,  and  to  be  the  center  of  commercial  interests  and  enterprises 
that  will  give  the  future  State  of  Utah  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
•entire  western  third  of  the  continent. 

Leading  Agencies  Conobrned  in  Producing  Changes  in  Utah. 

The  Non-Mormon  Press  of  the  Territory,  by  its  bold,  incessant  and 
thorough  revelations  and  denunciations  of  the  Mormon  evil,  merits  the 
most  hearty  recognition  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  effective  of  the 
forces  arrayed  against  it  It  spoke  before  the  Mormon  church  had  dis- 
•continued  violent  methods ;  while  such  terrific  events  as  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  when  fVee  speech 
involved  extreme  peril  to  person  and  property.  And  the  Press  of  the 
•entire  country,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  published  the  facts  that  had 
been  disclosed,  and  impressed  their  lessons. 

The  National  GovemmerU,  for  a  long  time  lenient  toward  Mormon- 
ism,  through  a  conviction  that  time  and  natural  causes  would  expose 
its  fallacies  to  its  own  people,  and  disintegrate  it  without  outward  inter- 
ference, at  length  saw  the  necessity  for  rigorous  measures,  and,  by  care- 
fully drawn  laws,  banished  from  open  practice  the  crime  of  polygamy, 
and  severed  ecclesiastical  from  civil  affairs. 

Immigration,  once  almost  exclusively  Mormon,  slowly  became  largely 
non-Mormon,  transferring  majorities  in  several  cities  from  the  Mormon 
«ide  at  the  polls,  and  giving  fresh  zeal  and  courage  to  many  people  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Mormon  church,  and  to  many  more  who  were 
ready  to  leave  it 

The  Evangelical  Churches  have  exerted  a  power  not  measured  by  their 
numbers  or  the  size  of  their  congregations.  By  bold  and  uncompromis- 
ing speech.  Christian  ministers  in  Utah  have  done  much  to  change  the 
entire  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  touching  moral  and  religious  stand- 
4urdB  and  practices.  They  have,  moreover,  given  careful  expositions 
of  Mormon  affairs,  and,  by  stirring  appeals  and  irresistible  arguments 
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addressed  to  Eastern  people,  awakened  public  attention  to  tlie  unsus- 
pected peril  lurking  under  the  Mormon  name.  * 

Chruttan  JSchooln  have  been,  and  are  still,  among  the  chief  forces- 
employed  against  Mormonism.  Exact  statistics  for  ten  years  are  not  at 
hand.  The  averages,  per  year,  for  the  last  four  years,  of  schools,  teachers 
and  pupils  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations  in  Utah,  have  been  nearly 
as  follows :  Schools,  85  ;  Teachers,  181 ;  Pupils,  6,609.  Taking  the  New 
West  Schools  as  giving  a  fair  illustration  of  facts  in  the  schools  of  other 
bodies,  it  appears  that  76  per  cent,  of  their  pupils  have  come  from 
families  that  are  or  have  been  Mormon.  Hence,  it  follows  that  181 
Christian  teachers  have  had  under  their  direct  influence  each  vear,  for 
four  years,  5,023  children  from  homes  either  directly  committed  to  the 
Mormon  faith,  or  suffering  from  its  superstitions  and  pollutions.  Inas- 
much as  children  from  pronounced  Gentile  families  are,  as  a  whole,  of 
brighter  intelligence  than  the  others,  and  destined  to  be  more  influential 
in  after  life,  it  is,  for  some  reasons,  a  fact  of  even  more  significiinee  that 
24  per  cent,  of  6,609,  viz.,  1,586  Utah  children  who  are  by  birth  anti- 
Mormon,  have  been  in  Christian  schools  annually.  It  is  plain  that 
Mission  schools  in  Utah  have  benefited  not  Mormons  alone. 

Were  the  statistics  of  all  the  denominational  schools,  extending  over 
eight  or  ten  years,  instead  of  four,  obtainable,  similar  facts  would  appear. 
The  aggregate  annual  enrollment  would  reach  40,000,  possibly  50,000 
pupils,  and  give  the  names  probably  of  20,000  separate  pupils.  The 
teachers  would  doubtless  number  1 ,800  each  in  annual  service.  Any 
effort  to  measure  the  influence  exerted  through  a  decade  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  so  many  children  by  so  large  a  number  of  teachers,  would 
be  like  an  effort  to  measure  the  influence  of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine 
upon  the  germs  of  grain  sown  during  the  same  period  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  Utah.* 

Yet  the  impression  of  mere  numbers  is  increased  if  we  remember 
that  these  teachers  have,  as  a  whole,  carried  into  their  service  minds 
educated,  acute,  and  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  best  methods  for  arousing 
and  developing  the  intellectual  qualities  of  their  pupils  ;  that  they  have 
been  the  bearers  of  messages  of  sympathy  and  conciliation  to  literally 
thousands  of  homes,  some  of  which  were  plunged  in  bereavement  and 
sorrow,  and  many  of  which  were  filled  with  bitter  and  fierce  antipathy 
toward  all  eastern  people,  whom  they  charged  with  having  murdered  their 
Prophet,  and  sought  to  drive  them  from  their  homes ;  that  they  have 
stood  for  the  National  flag  and  Government  in  the  face  of  those  who 
hated  t)oth,  and  taught  the  children  to  love  and  revere  the  one,  and  obey 
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the  Other  ;  that  they  have  been  diligent  workers  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  enlisted  large  numbers  of  bo3*s  and  girls  into  Bands  of  Hope 
and  White  Ribbon  Societies  ;  and  that  they  have  assiduously  used  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  the  song,  the  prayer  and  personal  religious  advice 
in  the  day  schools,  Sabbath  schools,  prayer  meetings  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  to  supply  an  antidote  not  only  to  Mormonism,  but  to 
the  evil  of  sin  common  to  all  hearts  everywhere.  Considerations  of  this 
natuie  give  emphasis  to  a  remark  once  made  to  the  writer  by  a  leading 
non-Mormon  editor  of  Utah, — <<  We,"  said  he,  "  do  but  irritate  the  surface 
of  the  boil,  while  you  are  purifying  the  blood."  If  there  is  any  way  to 
purify  the  blood  of  a  people,  it  is  by  the  Christian  school,  and  if  there  is 
one  need  in  Utah  greater  than  any  other,  it  is  that  the  blood  be  purified. 

Things  Unchanged  in  Mormonism. 

Its  character  as  a  religion  has  not  changed.  It  has  lost  some  adher- 
ents, yet  holds,  without  a  particle  of  modification,  all  its  important  doc- 
trines. God  a  material  being,  Christ  but  a  prophet  in  the  same  line  with 
J^oseph  Smith,  polygamy  divinely  authorized  and  commanded,  blood 
atonement,  salvation  by  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of  endowment  robes  and 
baptism  for  the  rescue  of  the  dead,  are  all  still  fundamental  doctrines  in 
the  Mormon  system.  Not  a  lisp  by  any  authorized  Mormon  leader  has 
ever  discredited  them.  The  recent  public  denial  by  the  President  of  the 
Mormon  church  of  the  statement  by  the  Utah  Commission,  that  polyg- 
amy is  still  practised  in  Utah,  and  the  still  more  recent  declaration  that 
it  must  not  be  practised  with  the  sanction  of  the  church,  may  or  may  not 
be  true  or  sincere,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Pi'esident  is  careful 
to  cast  no  reproach  upon  the  practice  itself.  The  concession  made  by 
the  church  in  its  permission  to  suspend  the  practice,  is  made  simply  to 
the  rigid  necessity  of  the  law.  Mormonism  exchanges  the  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom for  that  of  prudence,  and  asks  its  deity  to  suspend  the  exaction  of 
a  duty  till  the  coming  of  statehood  shall  permit  it  to  obe}-,  without  great 
loss  in  goods  or  personal  liberty.  In  respect  to  this  doctrine,  as  in  respect 
to  all  others,  the  system  is  as  compact  and  solid  as  it  ever  was  in  the  days 
of  Brigbam  Young. 

Its  organization  has  undergone  no  change.  Though  compelled,  to 
some  extent,  to  lessen  its  grip  upon  civil  affairs,  yet  in  all  its  interworking 
agencies  it  is  just  as  free  in  its  movement  as  ever.  Its  apostles  and 
seers,  presidents  and  quorums,  priests,  bishops  and  teachers,  dis- 
charge their  official  duties  with  all  the  zeal  and  exactitude  of  former 
years.     Missionaries  to  foreign  lands  are  not  detained  at  home  by  the 
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political  misfortanes  of  the  church.  Preferment  in  the  church  has  lost 
no  value  in  the  eyes  of  aspiring  members.  Though  the  church  has 
yielded  some  ground  in  certain  respects,  it  yet  retains  its  organization,  in 
a  condition  so  perfect  that  its  opponents  can  count  upon  victory  over  it 
only  so  far  as  it  is  already  won. 

Mormon  audiences  give  no  evidence  of  any  change  in  Mormonism  in 
respect  either  to  conviction,  determination  or  hope.  On  no  occasion  of 
the  writer's  former  visits  to  the  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  it  more 
densely  thronged  than  upon  a  certain  day  last  spring.  The  occasion  was 
an  ordinary  one ;  but  the  main  floor  of  the  vast  building  was  crowded 
with  not  less  than  seven  thousand  people,  assembled  to  listen  to  an 
extremely  ordinary  discourse  upon  a  certain  chapter  in  Ezekiel,  designed 
to  show  where  Mormonism  originated.  The  confident  air  of  the  speaker, 
the  attentive  attitude  of  the  hearers,  and  the  evident  belief  of  the  whole 
vast  audience  that  their  church  was  based  upon  the  rock  of  eternal  truth, 
awakened  the  conviction,  often  felt  before,  that  Mormonism,  say  what  we 
will,  is  a  fortress  that  will  never  yield  to  outward  assault, — a  gigantic 
and  fatal  system  of  error  that  can  be  destroyed  only  by  processes  that 
shall  change  not  alone  opinions,  but  mental  habits,  and  transform  char- 
acter by  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  purer  faith. 

MorvK/nism  h(ui  not  changed  its  real  attitude  toward  popular  educa- 
tion. How  not  to  promote  it,  while  professing  to  do  so,  is  declared  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  Brigham  Young,  and  the  recent  action  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  marks  no  departure  from  that  policy.  The  excel- 
lent school  law  passed  last  winter  by  Mormon  votes  has  an  interesting 
history.  Weeks  before  it  was  passed,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
proposing  to  place  popular  education  in  Utah  under  national  control. 
This  would  have  been  a  calamity  of  vast  proportions  to  the  Mormon 
church,  and,  to  avert  it,  the  legislature,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
enacted  a  good  school  law  ;  whereupon  the  proposed  law  in  Congress  was 
dropped.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  leaders  used  the  pressure  of  an  immi- 
nent necessity,  to  secure  favorable  action  from  their  own  followers  upon 
the  law.  It  is  not  less  an  open  secret  that  in  strong  Mormon  communities 
the  people  are  not  executing  the  law,  and  do  not  propose  to  execute  it 
Indeed,  such  are  the  compulsory  features  of  the  law,  that  Mormon  papers 
declare  that  its  execution  would  reduce  the  people  to  povert}*, — a  fact 
which  shows  that  the  law  was  enacted  to  be  evaded  and  not  obeyed. — a 
means  of  escaping  peril,  and  not  of  educating  the  children.  Happily, 
there  are  communities  not  under  Mormon  majorities,  and  in  those  the  law 
is  bringing  the  public  school  into  vigorous  life ;  but  for  this  no  credit 
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belongs  to  the  Mormon  power,  which  is,  and  must  from  its  nature  remain,. 
a  foe  to  the  free  school,  and  to  all  save  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of 
knowledge. 

The  Present  and  Future  Conflict  with  Mormonism. 

The  recent  attempted  adjustment  to  national  laws  made  by  the- 
Mormon  church  involves  farther  legislation  on  Mormon  affairs  in  some- 
uncertainty.  If  the  position  reported  to  have  been  taken  by  Judge  Zane 
shall  be  finally  adopted,  declaring  that  the  church  has,  by  its  governing 
authority,  so  far  abandoned  polygamy  that  to  be  a  Mormon  is  no  bar  to- 
naturalization,  it  will  follow  that  to  be  a  Mormon  cannot  work  disfran- 
chisement. Therefore,  the  change  of  front  by  the  Mormon  church  will 
wholly  destroy  the  occasion  for  the  bills  now  before  Congress,  providing 
for  such  disfranchisement  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  mind  of  Wilford  Woodruflf,  when  he  received  that  last  revela- 
tion, was  remarkably  acute.  The  revelation  came  just  in  time  to  ward 
off  a  great  disaster.  Other  legislation  may  be  required,  but  it  is  too- 
early  to  predict  its  character. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  conflict  with  Mormonism  must  be  waged  whoUy  on  moral  grounds. 
It  must  lose  the  features  which  make  it  obnoxious  to  the  Government,, 
and,  parting  with  these,  it  will  pass  out  of  range  of  attacks  also  from  the 
secular  press.  It  can  soon  have  no  opponents  save  those  who  use  purely 
intellectual  and  religious  weapons.  When  that  time  comes,  a  graver 
responsibility  touching  its  continuance  and  growth  will  rest  upon  Christian 
churches  than  any  they  have  hitherto  acknowledged. 

Men  have  hastily  thought  that  the  downfall  of  the  political  power 
of  Mormonism  would  involve  its  destruction  as  a  religion  ;  and  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  (Government  from  conflict  with  it  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  churches  also.  A  greater  mistake  could  not 
be  made.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  saying  that  Mormonism  was  never 
stronger  in  the  real  elements  of  power  than  to-day.  Shorn  of  the  excres- 
cences that  Brigham  Young  fastened  upon  it,  and  forced  back  into  its 
true  position  as  a  religion,  it  would  surprise  no  thoughtful  student  of 
its  history  if  it  should  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  growth.  Though  it 
18  sore  over  its  defeats,  angry  over  the  loss  of  its  property,  dazed  at  the 
wresting  of  the  chief  cities  of  Utah  from  its  control,  and  astonished  at 
legal  decisions  adverse  to  its  pretensions,  it  yet  retains  its  numbers^ 
counts  numerous  baptisms,  assembles  immense  gatherings,  welcomes  a 
constant  flow  of  iU>Teign  converts,  builds  church  schools^  and,  in  spite  of 
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its  misfortunes,  stiows  an  astonishing  vitality.  It  has  elements  of  won- 
•derf  ul  popular  power.  It  sends  forth  devoted  bands  of  missionaries  who 
are  glad  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  who  understand  the 
art  of  appealing  to  the  visionary  qualities  of  unbalanced  minds,  and  who 
are  well  versed  in  certain  uses  of  scripture  by  which  inspired  writers  are 
made  to  sustain  an  imposture  at  war  with  the  whole  spirit  of  scripture 
teachings.  By  all  common  rules  of  judging,  the  Mormon  leaders,  in  view 
of  their  defeats  for  the  last  five  years,  ought  to  retire  from  public  view 
disconcerted,  dejected  and  hopeless ;  but  the  recent  semi-annual  confer- 
ence in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  its  thronging  thousands,  its  exultant  enthu- 
siasm, its  alleged  ripening  prophecies,  and  its  courageous  determination 
to  uphold  the  teachings  and  traditions  of  sixty  years,  exhibited  no  faint- 
ness  of  heart  or  signs  of  decay. 

The  churches  of  America  should  fully  understand  that  Mormonism 
is  not  in  a  decline.  It  is  less  arrogant  than  formerly,  but  not  less  vigor- 
ous ;  less  presumptuous,  but  not  less  threatening ;  less  inclined  to  provoke 
attack,  but  not  less  vigilant,  aggressive  and  determined.  We  do  well 
when  we  press  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  against  it.  We  per- 
form a  sacred  duty  when  we  swell  the  volume  of  public  rebuke  of  it ; 
and  it  is  a  just  satisfaction  we  feel  when  political  victories  are  won 
against  it,  and  when  legal  decisions  are  rendered  restraining  it ;  but  back 
of  all  laws,  all  victories,  all  decisions,  there  is  the  evil  still  entrenched  in 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  superstition.  Our  Christian  faith,  our  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  our  love  for  our  fellow-men,  unite  in  declaring  that  that 
evil  must  in  some  way  be  reached,  lessened,  destroyed.  It  will  be  a  last- 
ing reproach  to  the  churches  of  America  if  it  be  not  restrained  and 
overcome. 

All  Christians  believe  that  the  best  of  all  weapons  against  all  kinds 
of  wrong  is  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  modern  missions,  the  world  over, 
are  making  the  Christian  school  the  pioneer  of  the  church, — its  right 
hand  rather,  reaching  out  for  the  children,  and  through  their  quickened 
intelligence  winning  them  from  error  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  The  forty 
thousand  children  in  the  common  schools  of  the  American  Board  illus- 
trate the  wisdom  that  has  learned  not  to  wait  until  mature  character 
shall  be  encased  in  superstition  and  ignorance  before  an  attempt  be  made 
to  form  it  after  the  model  of  Jesus  Christ  Not  many,  it  is  true,  of  these 
youth  have  been  embodied  in  churches ;  but  churches  and  preachers  in 
Utah  are  few,  and  such  results,  so  far  as  children  and  youth  are  concerned 
depend  largely  upon  home  and  social  conditions  as  furnishing  a  necessary 
ground-work  and  protection  for  churches.     Christian  children,  though 
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txK)  immatare  to  form  the  oontrolling  membership  in  churches,  have  yet 
mn  them  the  promise  and  the  germinant  power  of  future  churches,  and 
'Eiot  a  few  of  these  children  it  is  believed  have  received  the  grace  of 
<!^hrist  that  shapes  character  and  destiny. 

It  is  no  time  to  slacken  effort  or  lessen  expenditure  or  withdraw 
^workers  from  Christian  schools  in  Utah.  A  broader  work,  higher  schools, 
more  teachers,  are  required  by  the  new  conditions  of  the  problem  we  have 
undertaken  to  solve. 

A  FEMALE   SEMINARY  FOR  UTAH. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  movement.  District  schools  in  Utah 
cannot  long  be  sustained  by  friends  of  education  outside  the  Territory. 
The  task  would  be  too  great,  too  expensive,  and  not  likely,  if  performed, 
to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  people  themselves.  The  enact- 
ment of  a  good  school  law,  and  the  new  life  becoming  manifest  in  the 
larger  cities,  afford  ground  for  the  expectation  that  a  sjstem  of  free 
schools  will,  save  in  the  more  remote  and  bigoted  communities,  be,  at  a 
time  not  very  remote,  in  fair  working  order  throughout  the  Territory. 
TThe  hostility  of  rigid  Motmons  to  such  a  system  will  not  soon  be  over- 
'Come ;  but  the  tide  of  feeling  and  purpose  is  agliinst  them,  and  the  free 
€K3hool  will  be  an  established  institution  in  perhaps  every  town.  Yet 
nothing  will  prevent  Mormons,  when  in  the  ascendancy,  from  using  such 
schools  in  the  interests  of  their  own  faith.  Mormon  trustees  will  man- 
^^e  them  ;  Mormon  bishops  will  exert  a  general  control  over  them ;  Mor- 
mon teachers  will  instruct  in  them  ;  and  Mormon  doctrines,  even  though 
oontrary  to  law,  will  be  taught  in  them. 

The  chief  evils  of  the  Territory,  therefore, — which  are  religious  delu- 
sions, low  ideas  of  the  home,  and  degrading  conceptions  of  the  nature 
^^^  purpose  of  human  society^ — cannot  be  remedied  to  SLuy  great  extent 
yy  even  free  schools,  especially  if  these  are  under  the  management,  and 
^^ed  with  the  spirit,  of  people  who  are  themselves  the  victims  of  those 
^'^^is.     Polygamy  will  by  no  means  become  a  dead  issue  in  Utah  while, 
P'^  t:he  one  hand,  it  is  unrep^ied  as  a  matter  of  faith,  and  on  the  other, 
^^  ^^ay,  in  respect  to  its  fundamental  ideas  and  many  of  its  relations,  be 
^8^t  in  the  majority  of  the  free  schools  of  the  Territory.    A  school  where 
~^^    Mormon  bible  may  be  read,  and  the  Doctrines  and  Covenants  may 
^    studied,  and  the  Mormon  practice  touching  spiritual  gifts  may  be 
^^Oroed,  will  prove  a  powerful  agency  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  worst 
^^^1«  of  the  system. 
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The  disoontinuanoe,  therefore,  of  mission  schools,  in  which  the  Bible 
has  been  taught,  and  influences  have  prevailed  which  have  discredited 
and  overthrown  the  Mormon  faith  in  thousands  of  young  minds,  will  be 
a  positive  and  far-reaching  misfortune,  unless  some  other  eflBective  means- 
shall  be  found  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Foreseeing  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Utah,  this  Commission  has  for  some  years  devoted 
much  thought  and  money  to  the  establishment  of  three  permanent  Chris- 
tian Academies  in  three  leading  cities  of  the  Territory,  namely.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden  and  Prove.  The  success  of  these  Academies  hitherto 
is  at  once  evidence  that  they  were  needed,  and  a  prophecy  that,  with  wise 
management,  they  will  not  only  endure,  but  be  a  source  of  immeasurable 
advantage  to  the  people  of  Utah.  Their  mission  is  to  lead  the  van  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  Territory.  The  location  of  each  of  them 
is  admirable.  They  have  won  the  favor  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  placed.  They  are  decided  in  their  Christian  purpose  and  influ- 
ence. They  are  administered  upon  the  principle  that  a  high  degree  of 
success  must  depend  upon  thorough  intellectual  work,  under  the  impulse 
and  guidance  of  a  devout  spirit  One  of  them  should  at  no  distant  day 
become  a.  college.  That  they  all  must  be  strengthened  and  expanded 
is  of  course  a  necessity.  But  educational  institutions  never  bring  a  quick 
return  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  the  most  intellectual  and  wealthy  commu- 
nities they  need  not  only  time  for  development,  but  liberal  external  aid. 
These  Academies  in  Utah  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Like  those  in  New  Mexico,  they  are  struggling  institutions,  deserving  and 
winning  large  patronage  and  wide  influence,  yet  poor,  and  therefore  fur- 
nishing fit  channels  for  some  portion  of  those  streams  of  wealth  that  are 
pouring  into  the  Territories  from  the  East  It  does  not  admit  of  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  purpose  and  endeavor  of  eastern  Chris* 
tians  to  sustain  all  these  Academies  in  both  Temtories. 

But  there  is  in  Utah  a  problem  of  peculiar  and  exceeding  difficulty. 
Her  best  life,  in  its  deepest  sources,  has  become  corrupt  If,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  society,  in  its  more  general  interests  and  relations, 
has  been  injured  by  delusions  and  errors,  it  has  been  the  unhappy  lot  of 
Utah  to  have  her  homes  polluted,  her  domestic  sanctuaries  desecrated, 
and  the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  the  heart  destroyed.  A  sirocco  of 
impurity  has  swept  through  Mormon  homes,  and  left  dead  in  its  track, 
hopes,  aspirations  and  virtues.  It  is  a  fact  equally  sad  and  significant, 
that,  while  the  first  generation  of  Mormon  wives  to  whom  the  alleged 
revdation  of  polygamy  was  broached,  resisted  it  with  a  determined  spirit 
and  one  that  would  not  be  reconciled  till  they  were  forced  to  believe  that 
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Qod  approved  the  infamy  of  their  husbands,  the  succeeding  generations 
have  accepted  the  foul  imposition  not  only  without  contest,  but  with  out- 
spoken approval.  There  has  evidently  been,  therefore,  among  the  polyg- 
anaoas  women. of  Utah,  a  fearful  deosdence  in  the  quality  and  force  of 
their  womanly  instincU,  and  in  the  very  character  and  rank  of  their 
womanhood  itself.  It  of  course  cannot  be  doubted, — such  are  the  close 
affiliations  of  society, — ^that  all  Mormon  people,  whether  polygamists  in 
practice  or  not^  have  been  deeply  cursed  by  this  corruption  of  the  home ; 
bat  it  admits  of  as  little  doubt,  that  the  women  are  they  who  have  been 
most  keenly  wronged  and  most  deeply  harmed.  Not  only  does  the  bar- 
den  of  disgrace  QUI  most  heavily  upon  them,  but  their  hearts,  of  all  others, 
have  been  most  cruelly  injured,  and  their  entire  lives  most  fatally  blasted 
by  the  contacts  and  memories  of  polygamy. 

Plans,  therefore,  for  aiding  the  Mormon  people  through  Chriiftlaa 
edncation,  should  be  adjusted,  in  some  of  their  special  and  more  import- 
ant bearings,  to  the  wants  of  the  young  women  and  girls  of  Utah.    Their 
condition,  as  the  innocent  victims  of  crimes  by  which  they  have  been 
robbed  and  degraded,  constitutes  a  claim  whose  validity  none  can  dis*. 
pate.     They  have  the  plainest  title  to  the  sympathy  and  help  which 
iDJured  people  command  everywhere,  and  which  all  Christians  who  have 
traced  the  wretched  history  of  Mormonism  will  be  eager  to  express. 
Moreover,  since  the  welfare  of  Utah,  like  that  of  every  other  community, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  its  homes,  and  since  these  can  be  elevated 
only  as  they  who  are  to  preside  in  them  become  worthy  of  their  position) 
it  follows  that  special  educatipnal  measures  and  instrumentalities  should 
be  provided  for  the  young  women  of  the  Territory.    Indeed,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  Utah  more  directly  than 
by  training  aright  its  women.     This  point  needs  no  argument.     Every- 
body in  this  age  concedes  that  if  society  anywhere  is  to  be  saved,  and 
strengthened  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  the  girls  must  be  educated  as 
veil  as  the  boys.    In  its  application  to  Utah,  this  fact,  for  the  special 
lessons  just  named,  is  doubly  emphatic.     The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
^  case  demand  that  an  adequate  and  even  a  disproportionate  degree  of 
effort  should  be  expended  upon  female  education  in  Utah. 

To  meet  this  demand,  there  should  be  a  Female  Seminary  established 

without  delay  in  some  country  town,  not  remote  from  Salt  Lake  City.    A 

^^Qat  Holyoke  Seminary  would  be  a  God-send  to  Utah.     A  Seminary 

^  ^  Collie  under  the  control  and  instruction  of  a  consecrated  corps  of 

^•^^hers  selected  from  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  or  from  a  dozen 

^the^  histitutions  devoted  to  the  education  of  women,  and  commissioned 
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in  Christ's  name  to  bear  the  blessings  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  train- 
ing to  the  girls  of  Utah,  would  not  only  meet  certain  imperious  necessi- 
ties of  society  in  Utah,  elevate  homes,  develop  minds,  purify  and  exalt 
character,  but  would  fulfil  the  great  command,  <-,Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  win  many  souls  to  Him 
who  uttered  the  mandate. 

Are  there  not  wealthy  Christians  who  would  rejoice  above  all  things 
to  see  their  money  built  into  the  walls  of  such  an  institution,  and  trace 
it  thence  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  generations  of  students,  and  thence 
into  hundreds  of  Utah  homes,  and  thence  into  all  the  usages  of  social 
life,  and  thence  into  the  laws  by  which  the  people  would  be  governed, 
and  thence  into  other  schools,  other  homes  and  other  countries ;  and 
thence  into  the  heavenly  country  and  to  the  throne  of  €rod,  whence  came 
the  favoring  providence  that  gave  the  wealth,  and  joined  with  it  the 
(^portunity  and  the  heart  to  expend  it  for  such  an  object  ? 

The  establishment  of  such  an  institution  could  not  be  undertaken 
with  a  less  sum  than  $100,000,  while  $200,000  would  be  better. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

A  problem  awaits  solution  in  the  Southwest,  far  more  difficult  than 
that  forced  on  the  nation  by  the  Mormon  church.  A  foreign  power, 
more  subtle  in  its  plans,  more  tyrannical  in  its  government,  and  more 
violent  in  its  hostility  to  free  institutions  than  Mormonism,  holds  New 
Mexico  by  the  throat.  A  civilization  of  three  centuries,  based  on  medie- 
val ideas,  bears  as  fruit,  superstition,  mental  inferiority,  and  absolute 
subjection  to  priestly  rule.  So  complete  has  been  the  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism that  the  very  capacity  for  progress  has  been  impaired.  Said  an 
intelligent  Catholic  in  New  Mexico,  not  long  ago,  ''  The  Jesuit  college 
has  been  removed  from  Las  Vegas  to  Denver,  because,  after  a  trial  of 
years,  the  Fathers  despaired  of  raising  up  an  intelligent  native  priest- 
hood." Man's  capacity  for  intelligence  refuses  to  bear  the  burden  of 
constant  repression. 

In  other  respects  New  Mexico  is  unfortunate.  Land  grants,  awarded 
to  favored  men  under  Spanish  rule,  but  of  uncertain  boundaries,  and 
often,  in  part  or  altogether,  fraudulent,  make  the  tenure  of  property  in- 
secure, and  render  material  prosperity  impossible.  The  strife  of  politi- 
eal  parties,  and  the  opposing  ambitions  of  leaders,  increase  the  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  lovers  of  order  and  of  progress.  As  might  be  supposed, 
legislation,  in  respect  to  schools  and  liberal  lines  of  policy  on  various 
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matters  of  public  welfare,  awaits  the  coming  of  an  era  of  larger  intelli- 
gence  and  broader  patriotism. 

Yet  New  Mexico  is  an  imperial  Territory'.  Her  area  is  vast,  her 
resoarces  are  exhaostless,  her  climate  is  admirable,  and  her  position  is 
remarkably  fine.  When  her  mines  shall  be  developed ;  when  her  agri- 
cnltaral  wealth  shall  be  laid  under  contribution  ;  when  her  advantages 
from  lying  on  the  highway  of  trans-continental  commerce  shall  be  im- 
proved ;  when  the  question  about  land  titles  shall  be  settled,  and  her 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  shall  become  helpless, — she  will  take  no  mean  rank 
in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

Her  favored  time  will  yet  come.     She  will  yet  feel  the  impulses  that 
have  built  the  thriving  cities  of  Colorado,  and  swept  over  the  mountains 
into  Utah.     Immigration  will  find  its  way,  ere  long,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  eastern  capital  will  yet  quicken  the  pulse  of  trade  in 
Santa  F^  as  it  has  quickened  that  in'  Salt  Lake  City.     Before  that  time 
shall  come,  philanthropic  and  Christian  endeavor  has  a  theatre  and  an 
opportunity  there  which  it  were  both  a  blunder  and  a  sin  not  to  occupy 
and  improve.     Her  population  are  calling  for  advanced  and  thorough 
8dKX)ls.     Her  ecclesiastical  rulers  do  not  i^ant  them,  and  tie  the  hands 
of  those  who  do ;  and,  till  the  friends  of  progress  gain  more  power,  out- 
side assistance  is  required.     Happily,  the  demand  is  already  in  part  sat- 
isfied.   A  cordon  of  Christian  Academies,  reaching  from  Colorado  to  Old 
Mexico,  already  exists.    Students  are  flocking  to  them,  and  their  friends 
ve  multiplying.     They  merit  the  liberal  support  of  all  our  churches. 

.      THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  record  of  each  year  resembles  that  of  every  other  year.    Similar 
>^ere  toil  in  school  rooms,  similar  endeavors  to  reach  the  homes  of  the 
P^ple,  similar  conscientious  efforts  to  teach  the  Bible,  and  similar  anx- 
ieties and  successes,  obstacles  and  grand  results,  characterize  all  years, 
^e  teacher's  life  is  a  retired  one,  and  the  teacher's  work  is  among  the 
'^^^f^  springs  of  thought  and  character.     Time  is  required  to  reveal  its 
^elity  and  its  effect.     The  friends  of  the  Commission  have  abundant 
'^••on  to  rejoice  in  its  progress  from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  eulmina- 
^OQ  to  which  it  has  in  part  contributed.     The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
^QiOBt  uninterrupted  prosperity.     Statistics  appear  in   the   following 
^^^S^Aybut  it  may  be  briefly  stated  here  that  the  number  of  teachers 
^J'^ployed,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
^^^^^^laission,  were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 
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Every  3'ear  illustrates  the  great  value  of  our  advanced  Academies. 
They  famish  high  standards  of  edacation,  are  uniformly  well  managed, 
emphasise  the  importance  of  the  moral  and  religious  element  in  educa- 
tion, and  attract  increasing  numbers  of  pupils,  among  whom  are  not  a. 
few  candidates  for  college.  These  academies  will  be  permanent,  and 
will  represent  for  many  years  the  educational  and  Christian  ideas  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  The  opportunity  offered  by  the  early  occupa- 
tioD  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed  should  not  be  lost.  They 
are  already  attracting  the  attention  of  Eastern  givers  as  worthy  of  liberal 
support  They  need  immediately  funds  for  advanced  courses  of  study, 
boarding  departments  and  endowments. 

The  record  of  the  Mission  Common  Schools  has  been,  as  a  whole, 
admirable.  The  fidelity,  self-denial,  tact  and  zeal  of  the  teachers  have 
been  beyond  praise.  The  conditions  of  their  work  have  remained 
unchanged.  Little  active  opposition,  much  indifference,  not  a  little 
hearty  appreciation,  and  evident  progress,  are  terms  that  well  describe 
the  life  and  work  of  these  teachers.  When  common  school  systems 
become  efficient,  our  country  schools  will  be  withdra¥m,  but  that  time, 
ID  many  communities,  is  yet  remote. 

The  New  Training  School — ^The  great  want  among  the  Mexicans  is 
the  teacher  and  the  preacher.  Of  priests  there  are  enough,  and  more 
than  enough ;  but  the  lack  of  instructors  is  entire.  Native  schools  and 
churches  can  never  thrive  till  tbis  want  be  supplied.  In  the  hope  of 
supplying  it,  a  Training  School  has  been  started  in  the  town  of  Juarez, 
in  Old  Mexico,  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  El  Paso,  Texas.  The 
American  Board  and  the  New  West  Commission  have  united  for  this 
end,  and  the  School  is  already  in  successful  operation,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  A.  C.  Wright,  of  the  American  Board,  and  Miss  Nella  M.  Field, 
of  the  Commission.  The  design  is,  to  attract  Mexican  youth  fiX)m  both 
Old  Mexico  and  New,  and  educate  them,  in  the  belief  that  not  a  few  will 
become  preachers  and  teachers  for  their  own  people.  The  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  will  aid  in  the  support  of  the  School,  in  ways 
yet  to  be  fully  determined. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Since  its  establishment  in  September,  1879,  Albuquerque  Academy, 
kk  New  Mexico,  has  had  an  aggregate  annual  enrollment  of  2,104  pupils, 
but  never  has  been  suitably  housed.  Its  quarters  have  been  cramped, 
inconvenient,  inadequate.     This  disadvantage  now  ends. 

Upon   a  commanding  site  furnished  b}*  the  citizens  at  a  cost  of 
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42,500,  a  oommodious  Academy  building  has  been  erected  costing  nearly 
420,000,  obtained  in  special  gifts.     (See  cut  on  second  page). 

The  building,  counting  the  high  basement,  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  covers  upon  the  ground  a  space  55X85  feet.  The  basement,  or  first 
story,  is  built  of  a  fine  light  colored  sandstone  from  one  of  the  quarries 
to  which  the  Territory  is  noted.  The  other  stories  are  built  of  brick, 
with  roof  shingled  and  oiled  and  surmounted  by  a  belfry. 

Two  rooms,  ^ach  26X36  f^t,  are  finished  in  the  basement  As  the 
windows  of  these  rooms  are  full  size  and  wholly  up  from  the  ground,  the 
rooms  will  be  free  fh>m  moisture  and  highly  favorable  for  use.  The 
second  Hoot  has  four  rooms,  each  24^X30  feet,  with  ample  hall- way  and 
wardrobes.  The  third  floor  has  an  assembly  room  40  X  50  feet,  into 
which  can  be  opened  by  sliding-doors  a  large  class-room  25X41  feet,  an 
office  11  X 14  feet,  a  library  20X26  feet,  and  a  hall- way  11 X23  feet 

The  inside  finish  is  California  red-wood ;  and  every  room  is  lighted 
by  gas.     An  electric  light  stands  in  front  of  the  building. 

The  architects  were  Patton  and  Fisher  of  Chicago ;  the  contractors 
were  Strong  and  Hasselden  of  Albuquerque. 

The  buHding  is  a  substantial  and  comely  structure,  without  much 
ornament,  with  no  waste  room,  built  for  use  and  not  Tor  show ;  yet  by 
reason  of  its  location  and  general  character  destined  to  attract  much 
attention,  and  be  for  many  years  an  illustration  of  the  liberality  of  east- 
ern Christians,  and  of  the  value  they  attach  to  Christian  education. 

The  Commission  were  greatly  encouraged  to  undertake  the  work  by 
a  special  gift  of  $5,000  from  a  lady  living  in  fiartford,  Ct,  whose  liber- 
ality in  the  erection  of  institutions  of  Christian  learning  will  make  her 
memory  dear  to  a  very  large  number  of  grateful  people. 

It  is  understood  that  the  citizens  will  furnish  needed  funds  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $2,500  paid  for  the  land. 

Wisconsin  School,  Hbber. 

Heber  is  one  of  the  more  .flourishing ^country  towns  of  Utah,  sit- 

^ted  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  a  broad  valley  soon 

^  be  traversed  by  a  railroad,  and  walled  in  by  high  mountains.     Its 

'^adiDg  man  was  a  New  Englauder,  and  his  Mormon  relations  have  never 

^used  him  to  forget  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  region  of  his  birth.     Our 

f^ool  was  established  in  1883,  with  his  approval;  and  this  was  the  only 

^'^tiance  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  ever  consulted  an 

^fflc€r  of  the  Mormon  church  before  establishing  a  school.     In  other 
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towoB  less  liberally  governed,  sach  consultations,  in  most  instances, 
would  have  made  the  buying  of  a  rod  of  ground  impossible. 

The  school  has  been  successful  from  the  first,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Miss  M.  A.  Hand,  succeeded  by  Miss  Sarah  J.  Lester,  both  of 
whom  are  thoroughly  devoted  Christian  workers  and  skillful  teachers, 
it  has  gained  a  position  of  decided  inffuence  in  the  town.    For  some 
yean  the  Wisconsin  Home  Missionary  Union  has  been  collecting  means 
to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  school,  and  during  the  last  summer 
the  object  was  accomplished.     A  fine  central  site,  12  rods  by  6,  upon  a 
comer,  was  purchased,  and  a  frame  building  with  three  rooms — two  being 
83  feet  by  23  in  size,  and  the  third  23  by  27,  all  connected  by  sliding 
doors — was  erected  upon  it     The  walls  of  the  building  are  lined  with 
adobe  brick,  made  in  the  yard  of  the  building,  and  are  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  rustic  siding.     One  corner  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  the 
hall  and  the  wardrobes,  while  the  school  rooms  occupy  the  remaining 
space  surrounded  by  the  walls  on  the  four  sides.     The  rooms  are  neatl}' 
flimished  within  with  wainscotting  painted  alternately  of  dark  and  light 
shades.    The  floor  is  of  vertical,  grained  Oregon  fir.     A  tasteful  tower, 
with  a  bell,  given  b}'  Mrs.  L.  Bull,  of  Quincy,  111.,  surmounts  the  building. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  building,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Mathews  was  present,  and  at  his  invitation  the  leading  officials  of  the 
town  shared  in  the  exercises.  The  building  was  crowded  with  people, 
who  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  addresses.  The  President  of  the 
Hormon  Stake,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  testified  to  the 
great  good  that  had  been  done  b}-  the  school. 

Money  in  considerable  sums  was  contributed  b}*  the  people  of  the 
town.  The  cost  of  the  premises  and  the  building  has  somewhat  exceeded 
95,000.     A  cut  of  it  appears  in  this  report. 

CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  close  of  every  year  concludes  the  service  of  some  of  the  most 
▼slued  teachers  of  the  Commission,  and  that  of  1880-90  was  no  excep- 
tkm  to  the  rule. 

One  of  the  earliest  teachers  in  our  service  was  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Ashley. 
Commencing  work  in  1879,  at  Stockton,  Utah,  she  was  soon  transferred 
to  Salt  Lake  Academy,  where  she  remained  till  the  close  of  the  last  term, 
uuversally  beloved  as  an  accurate  and  thorougli  teacher,  and  a  success- 
ful Christian  worker. 

Miss  Emma  J.  Colby,  who  took  charge  of  the  Stockton  School  in 
1882,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  Sandy,  resigned  last  term  after  & 
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continuous  service  of  eight  years,  having  won  in  both  places  great  affec- 
tion and  respect.  Her  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools  were  large.  The 
writer,  upon  his  last  visit  to  her  school,  broke  in  upon  a  prayer  meeting 
led  by  Miss  Colby,  in  which  twenty-eight  children  were  grouped  before 
her.  She  resigned  because  her  health  demanded  rest  She  is  succeeded 
by  Miss  Laura  Bruce,  of  Paxton,  111. 

Miss  M.  D.  Shute,  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  CommisBion 
seven  years,  six  of  which  were  spent  in  Morgan,  Utah,  left  the  work  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  her  health  requiring  rest  She  was  a  quiet,  earnest 
and  successful  teacher,  and  her  influence  over  pupils  in  both  intellectual 
and  religious  respects  was  decided,  as  the  writer  was  convinced  by  per- 
sonal inspection  each  year.  She  is  followed  by  Miss  Maggie  Taylor,  of 
Ogden. 

Miss.  Sarah  J.  Lester,  after  a  service  of  six  years  in  Farming- 
ton  and  Heber,  Utah,  needing  rest,  resigned  her  place  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Her  service  was  characterized  by  patient,  untiring  and  suc- 
•cessful  efforts  to  impart  instruction  both  in  the  day  and  Sunday  school, 
to  promote  temperance,  and  to  enlist  her  pupils  in  a  Cbristian  Endeavor 
Societ}'.  The  writer  will  not  soon  forget  the  opening  religious  exercises 
in  her  school,  and  its  general  excellence,  as  displayed  on  a  recent  visit 
Her  place  is  taken  by  Miss  Emma  Allen,  of  Merrick,  Mass. 

Miss  Florence  Beard,  now  Mrs.  Florence  Bright,  was  a  teacher  of 
the  Commission  four  years, — two  at  Henefer,  one  at  Hooper  and  one  at 
Lehi.  Her  labors  both  in  day  school  and  in  Sunday  school  and  among 
the  people  were  of  a  highly  useful  character.  She  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  become  a  pastor's  wife  in  Columbus,  0.  She  is  succeeded 
by  her  associate  of  last  year,  Miss  Jessie  L.  Holmes. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Metcalf,  who  had  been  four  years  teacher  in  Salt  Lake 
Academy,  and  had,  by  entire  devotion  to  his  work  and  skill  as  an 
instructor,  made  his  services  highly  valuable,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  became  principal  of  the  High  School  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  He 
is  followed  by  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Davis. 

Miss  Emma  Mantor,  whose  connection  with  our  work  extended  over 
two  years, — one  at  Kamas  and  the  other  at  the  Plymouth  school,  Salt 
Lake, — and  whose  success  was  marked  in  both,  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Her  successor,  both  at  Kamaa  and  Plymouth,  was  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Smith.     The  religious  results  in  Kamas  were  important. 

Miss  Frances  Corwin,  after  two  years  of  good  service  at  Sandy  and 
at  the  Phillips  School,  Salt  Lake,  was  released  at  her  own  request,  and 
Miss  Carrie  L.  Mason,  a  former  teacher  at  the  Phillips,  succeeds  her  in 
Chat  place. 
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Miss  Abbie  P.  Noyes  and  ICss  Mary  0.  Tabor,  having  served  each 
one  year  in  Ogden  Academy  and  at  SlaterviUe,  respectively,  retired  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Commission.  The  writer 
visited  the  rooms  of  these  teachers  in  the  spiing,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
•ested  especially  in  the  definite  religious  impressions  made  by  them.  Miss 
Noyes  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Blanchard,  of  Whitman,  Mass., 
iind  Miss  Tabor  by  Miss  Lilly  L.  Yoder,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Gk)rdon,  Principal  of  Tillotson  Academy,  Trinidad, 
-Colorado,  after  ten  years  of  highly  successllil  work,  being  worn  in  body 
and  mind,  asked  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  which  was  granted.  Trini- 
<lad  Academy  and  the  Trinidad  church  owe  much  to  him.  Prof.  Fred. 
B.  Peck  conducts  the  school  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Gordon. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dickinson,  having  been  a  successful  teacher  in  Las  Vegas 
Academy  six  years,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  not  a  remote 
possibility  that  she  will  return  to  a  work  and  a  place  which  she  left  with 
much  regret 

Prof.  M.  E.  Oaines,  long  known  as  a  most  successful  instructor  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  also  in  Japan,  under  the  American  Board,  has 
taken  the  Whitin  Hall  School  in  Santa  Fe,  which,  upon  Oct  1,  had  gath- 
ered a  large  number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  poorer 
classes,  who,  but  for  the  school,  would  have  been  in  the  streets.  With 
the  rising  tide  of  affairs  in  Santa  Fe,  expected  by  many,  this  school 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  wide  influence. 

^*  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  WEST  GLEANER." 

The  paper  published  by  the  Commission,  and  formerly  known  as  the 
New  West  Gleaner,  received  during  the  year  the  name  printed  above, 
together  with  two  added   pages  of    reading  matter.     This  change  of 
^designation  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  name  of  the 
paper  indicative  of  its  exact  object     Christian  education,  as  an  evangel- 
izing agency,  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  minds  of  &11 
thoughtful  and  religions  people.     Not  alone  in  the  I'egions  known  as  the 
New  West,  but  in  the  old  West  and  in  the  older  East,  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  insisting  with  decided  emphasis 
upon  increasing  the  Christian  element  in  education.     The  secularizing 
tendencies  of  the  age  are  growing  fearfully  strong,  and  wise  Christian 
men  are  everywhere  asking  whether  we  must  not,  in  self-defense,  use 
more  largely  processes  of  intellectual  education  in  connection  with  pro- 
<^esses  of  religious  education,  that  the  former  shall  not  cease  to  become 
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an  ally  of  the  latter.  In  the  newer  sections  of  the  countr}'  such  ques- 
tions are  of  \ery  immediate  and  practical  importance.  Whether  we  shall 
have  churches  at  all  or  not  is  certainly  a  very  practical  question,  and  this 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  related  question  whether  we  shall  have,  as 
a  means  of  creating  churches,  Christian  schools  or  not 

The  words  Christian  Education,  therefore,  have  become  a  watch- 
word of  great  significance  and  power;  and  it  is  altogether  proper 
that  a  society  committed  to  the  object  expressed  by  those  words,  and 
existing  but  to  promote  it,  should  be  represented  b}'  a  paper  bearing  those 
words  upon  its  title  page. 

The  paper  has  quite  largely*  increased  its  list  of  paying  subscribers 
during  the  year,  and  many  commendations  of  its  tenor  and  general  char- 
acter have  reached  the  ears  of  those  responsible  for  its  management  It 
is  intended  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  information  regarding  the  schools 
of  the  Commission,  and  also  to  insert  articles  bearing  upon  Christian 
education  in  both  its  special  and  general  relations.  It  is  desirable  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  and  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  examine  it    Subscription  price,  Twenty-five  cents. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  regular  speakers  of  the  Commission  for  the  year  are  Rev.  S.  S. 
Mathews,  at  the  Boston  ofiHee,  and  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Herrick,  at  the  Chicago 
ofiQce,  who  will  visit  churches,  associations  and  conferences,  as  may  be 
desired.  Aside  from  these  speakers  others  have  been  engaged  for  occa- 
sional and  temporary  service,  viz..  Prof.  Henry  E.  Grordon,  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Lester  and  Miss  Abbie  P.  Noyes,  to  all  of  whom  reference  is  made  on 
a  preceding  page. 

Appointments  may  be  made  for  these  speakers  with  much  confidence 
that  they  will  greatly  interest  audiences  that  may  listen  to  them.  Prof. 
Gordon  may  be  addressed  at  Auburndalc,  Mass.,  Miss  Lester  at  Wood- 
stock, Ct.,  and  Miss  Noyes  at  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  or  appointments  may 
be  made  for  them  through  our  Boston  ofidce. 

Miss  M.  A.  Hand  will  respond  to  calls  to  make  addresses  as  they 
may  be  desired.     Address  Chicago  office. 

The  Boston  Office,  No.  6  Congregational  House,  will  remain,  as  for 
years,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lucia  A.  Manning,  who  will  receive 
money  for  the  Treasurer  and  give  receipts,  and  receive  subscriptions  for 
our  paper, — Christian  Education  and  New  West  Gleaner, — ^and  also 
will  send  leafiets,  circulars,  reports,  mite  boxes,  and  Gleaners,  as  they 
may  be  called  for. 
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Miss  Margaret  A.  Towne  will  remain  in  the  Chicago  office,  151 
Washington  Street,  and  will  send  literature  as  it  may  be  desired,  and 
answer  all  inquiries  as  to  the  addresses  of  teachers  and  the  proper  desti- 
nation of  Christmas  boxes  or  other  gifts  designed  for  teachers  or  schools. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  require  that  he  should  spend  three 
months  in  Boston,  from  January  first,  and  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  At 
other  times  he  is  in  Chicago.  Correspondence  designed  for  him  alone 
should  be  marked  "  Personal,"  and  will  reach  him  if  directed  to  either 
office. 

Mr.  Qeo.  M.  Herrick  held  two  Teachers'  Institutes  at  the  close  of 
the  fall  term,  1889— -one  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  other  at  Albuquerque, 
in  New  Mexico — which  were  largely  attended,  and  believed  to  be  highly 
useful  The  Commission  owes  a  large  measure  of  the  success  that  has 
attended  it  hitherto  to  the  excellence  of  its  schools  as  such.  It  will  be 
wise  not  only  to  maintain  the  standard,  but  elevate  it 


At  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this  paragraph,  viz.,  October  31,  word 
<X)mes  from  Utah  that  the  demand  for  our  work  is  as  great  this  year  as 
ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  new  interest  in  public  schools.  So  great 
are  the  obstacles  to  the  system  of  free  schools  that  it  may  be  some  years 
before  it  will  be  wise  to  suspend  even  our  common  schools. 


/ 
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[At  ft  mfttter  of  interest  to  the  f  rlonds  of  the  Commlesioii  we  pnbllsh  on  this  ftnd  tacceed- 
Ing  pages  the  form  of  contrsct  made  with  teachers,  and  the  general  Instrnctions  that  accompany 
them.] 

COMMISSION. 


151  WMhington  Str«et, 

Chicago, 18 

To  M. 

Having  duly  examined  and  approved  your  credentials,  and  being 
asmred  that  you  po$sesn  the  acquisitions  and  the  various  qualities  that  Jit 
you  to  become  a  Christian  Teacher,  THM  NMW  WMST  SDUCATION 
COMMISSION  hereby  appoint  you  to  take  charge  of. 


for  the  term  o/^ ~.. montJis  from ^.. 

to  receive dollars  per  month. 

PBOVIDBD,  The  duties  of  the  station  shall  be  fulfilled  during  the  time 
specified f  and  provided  the  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  change  your 
place  of  labor  during  the  year  for  adequate  reasons,  if  it  shall  so  decide. 
It  is  understood  that  there  shall  be  a  recess  at  the  holidays  and  another  at 
the  close  of  the  Sprina  term,  each  to  be  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
tu>o  weeks,  and  that  the  month  of  June  shall  be  construed  as  a  full  month  if 
the  school  ends  not  earlier  than  the  Hth  day,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
The  School  Year  shill  not  be  less  than  thirty -four  weeks  nor  more  than 
forty  in  length. 

The  terms  of  th>s  contract  are  such,  that  you  are  required, 

1.  To  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  names,  ages  and  attendance  of  all 
pupils  in  your  school,  and.  near  the  end  of  the  year,  embody  the  same  in  a 
yearly  report,  as  per  blanks  to  be  furnished  you.  and  send  it  before  your  school 
closes,  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Field  Agent  of  the  Commission. 

2.  To  keep  a  careful  and  full  record  of  all  gifts  received  from  other 
friends  than  the  Commission,  whether  of  money,  clothing,  books,  apparatus 
or  magazines,  and  embody  the  same  in  the  yearly  report. 

8.  To  write  a  monthly  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  your  work,  noting  successes  and  difficulties  and  incidents 
that  come  under  your  notice. 

4.  To  use  all  reasonable  measures  to  raise  money  upon  the  field  for  the 
support  of  the  school. 

5.  To  read  carefully  and  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  General  Instruc- 
tions printed  upon  this  sheet. 

The  Treasurer  of  this  Commission  will  forward  to  you  the  sum  stipu- 
lated in  this  contract,  monthly  by  check,  which  you  are  r*  quested  to  acknowl- 
edge immediately  on  its  receipt.  You  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  getting 
checks  cashed  by  bankers  or  generally  by  storekeepers. 

By  order  of  the  Directors. 

President. 

- Secretary. 

I  hereby  accept  the  above  appointment,  and  agree  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  %,%■ 
above. 
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OBNHRA.1^    INSTRUCTIONS. 


The  Directors  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  phrase  "  A  New  West 
School"  includes  much  more  than  the  term  "School"  signifies  elsewhere; 
while  it  has  this  meaning,  it  also  embraces  a  Sunday  School,  a  Chbistian 
Endbayob  Socibty,  a  Pbaybr  Mbbtino,  an  Industbial  Clabs,  a  Rbadino- 
HooM,  and  whateYer  else  you  may  deYise  as  likely  to  awaken  interest  and 
make  your  school  a  source  of  power. 

Tour  object  is  to  gain  a  wide  and  healthful  influence,  and  this  you  will 
do — not  by  engaging  in  controYersies  and  discussions,  not  by  remarking  on  the 
low  condition  of  society  about  you  and  contrasting  it  with  that  in  more  f aYored 
sections,  and  not  by  assailing  Yiews  that  may  seem  precious  to  others,  but 
rather  by  the  quiet  and  persistent  use  of  the  instrumentalities  placed  In  your 
hand.  Remember  that  the  best  method  to  attack  error  is  to  impart  truth ;  to- 
disarm  prejudice  is  to  exhibit  charity ;  and  to  dcYelop  and  win  minds  and  hearts 
is  to  stimulate  enquiry  on  all  useful  subjects,  and  point  out  the  benign  results 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  they  are  exemplified  in  Christian  institutions, 
Christian  homes  and  Christian  liYes. 

The  Directors  "^ish  you  to  use  i^reat  discretion  in  laying  out  your  work,  to 
the  end  that  you  may  not  tax  too  heaYily  your  physical  powers.  You  will  con- 
stantly  see  before  you  more  work  than  you  can  possibly  perform,  and  be 
tempted  to  take  far  too  great  burdens  upon  yourself.  Instances  of  over  work 
and  consequent  loss  of  health  have  not  been  few  since  our  work  commenced. 
Of  course  you  are  expected  to  make  your  school  excellent.  New  West  schools 
haYe  succeeded  because  of  their  superiority  to  other  schools  about  them,  and 
if  their  quality  should  deteriorate  the  pupils  would  leave,  and  our  influence 
would  be  hopelessly  lost.  The  better  your  school,  the  better  will  be  your  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  highest  influence  to  bear  upon  your  pupils,  and  the  readier 
access  you  will  gain  to  the  hearts  of  parents.  A  school,  however,  is  never 
good  unless  it  develops  character,  and  your  plans  should  be  laid  in  view  of  this 
grand  purpose.  The  Sunday  School,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the 
prayer  meeting  and  visiting  among  the  parents  have  each  its  place,  and  a  plan 
of  work  including  all  these  lines  of  effort  should  be  laid  as  soon  as  you  have 
obtained  full  control  of  your  school  and  time.  You  have  entered  a  service  that 
ifl  and  must  be  exacting,  and  while  you  are  in  it,  it  will  tax  all  your  resources 
of  body,  mind  and  spirit ;  but  be  careful  so  to  arrange  and  perform  your  work 
as  to  sacrifice  the  powers  of  neither. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  great  importance  of  conciliating  those 
who  may  look  upon  your  coming  with  disfavor.  While  never  participating  in 
amusements  that  are  below  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  Missionary,  make  much 
use  of  social  opportunities.  Never  compromise  your  position  or  belief  as  a 
Christian,  but  do  not  make  differences  of  belief  a  reason  for  standing  aloof 
from  those  about  you.  Visit  the  parents,  and  converse  with  them  about  their 
children.  Lead  the  people  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  effort  to  improve  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  community.  Convey  the  impression  that  you  come  as 
a  friend,  to  offer  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  friends.  Visit  the  "sick  and  the 
fatherless,"  and  comfort  the  bereaved.    So  far  as  you  can,  relieve  through  the 
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aid  of  eastern  friends  the  necessities  of  those  in  want.  Convince  all  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  that  the  tie  of  common  humanity  is,  in  your  view,  very 
strong,  and  that  you  serve  a  Master  whose  pity  and  love  embrace  all  mankind. 

We  stand  upon  the  g^round  that  moral  and  religious  subjects  have  the  place 
of  chief  honor  and  Importance  in  the  school  room.  No  education  is  either  safe 
for  the  individual  or  the  state  that  is  not  based  on  faith  in  God  and  the  obliga- 
•tion  to  serve  Him.  We  expect  you,  therefore,  to  take  frequent  occasion, 
directly  and  incidentally,  to  commend  to  the  pupils  Christ  as  a  Saviour  and 
Example,  and  Christian  principle  as  the  guide  of  life.  Explain  in  detail,  from 
time  to  time,  the  practical  working  of  Christian  truth.  Show  what  sort  of 
'home  life  it  would  produce,  how  it  would  exhibit  itself  to  schoolmates,  teach- 
ers, parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  enemies.  When  reproving  faults, 
"base  everything  not  on  the  ground  of  mere  good  morals,  but  on  the  authority 
•of  God,  and  the  privilege  of  obedience  to  Christ.  Study  the  pupils  as  individ- 
uals, and  seek  by  private  and  personal  conversation  to  led  them  to  Christ. 
Tou  will  receive  from  us  a  circular  of  instructions,  giving  more  minute  direc- 
tions upon  this  important  matter. 

We  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
in  the  field  of  your  labor.  The  special  and  immediate  object  of  the  efforts  of 
that  Society  is  the  establishment  of  churches,  and  this  is  the  ultimate  object  to 
which  you  are  to  shape  all  your  labors.  We  wish  you,  therefore,  to  co-operate 
^th  all  its  missionaries  in  aH  possible  ways.  Give  to  instruction  on  week-days 
so  decided  a  Christian  tone  as  to  suggest  the  church  as  a  higher  sphere  of  duty 
into  which  the  pupils  should  find  Uieir  way.  Omit  no  proper  opportunity  to 
promote  conversions,  and  especially  use  the  Sunday  School,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  and  the  prayer-meeting  as  means  for  leading  the  way  into 
the  church.  Let  the  missionaries  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  feel  that 
they  can  depend  upon  your  sympathetic  and  unfailing  support  of  all  measures 
that  promise  to  be  useful  in  the  grand  work  of  building  up  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  work  committed  to  them  and  that  committed  to  you  are  in  pur- 
pose and  in  some  of  their  instrumentalities  one,  and  a  spirit  of  the  most  hearty 
•co-operation  should  therefore  pervade  tlie  mutual  relations  existing  between 
them  and  you. 

Especially  do  we  desire  and  very  strongly  urge  that  you  show  yourself  a 
"pattern  of  good  works."  Permit  us  to  remind  you  that  you  are  not  merely  a 
teacher,  but  a  Christian  missionary,  sent  forth  to  your  present  work  and  sus- 
tained in  it  by  Christians  whose  chief  motive  in  doing  this  is  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mand, '*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  It 
will  be  an  infinite  joy  to  us  if  you  meet  the  full  requirements  of  your  position, 
not  only  in  direct  and  positive  labors,  but  also  in  countenancing  only  elevating 
pursuits  and  pleasures,  in  cultivating  a  scrupulous  habit  of  Sabbath  observance, 
and  in  leading  a  consistent  and  devoted  Christian  life. 

The  responsibilities  of  your  position  are  very  great,  and  you  will  con- 
stantly need  the  support  of  a  faith  made  firm  and  strong  by  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  God's  word  and  earnest  prayer  for  divine  help. 

Solicitous  for  your  welfare,  and  desiring  for  you  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess, we  commend  you  with  fraternal  sympathy  and  hope  to  the  favor  and 
grace  of  God. 

By  order  of  the  Directors.  , 

Secretafy. 
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TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  NEW  WEST   EDUCATION 

COMMISSION. 


HELIQIOUS  EXE;RCI8£S. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  New  West  Schools  are  sustained  by  Chris- 
Uan  people  who  deem  religious  results  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
while  the  Directors  do  not  desire  to  have  the  teacher  discharge  any  religious 
duties  in  a  narrow,  sectarian  spirit,  they  do  expect  that  they  will  use  all  proper 
endeavors  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible. 

For  this  purpose  there  should  be  devotional  exercises  at  the  opening  of 
each  morning  service,  extending  over  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  such  exercises  instructive  and  impressive. 
Rightly  conducted,  they  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pupils  for  study,  aid  greatly 
in  discipline,  and  connect  the  duties  and  facts  of  this  world  with  higher  spirit- 
ual interests. 

Aside  from  these  exercises  of  a  definite  character,  use  should  be  made  of 
incidental  occurrences  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  Scripture 
texts  should  be  brought  into  frequent  prominence  as  illustrating  the  relations 
of  men  to  God  and  to  each  other. 

Out  of  school  hours,  meetings  for  singing  and  prayer  are  recommended. 
The  Directors  think  highly  of  Societies  of  Chdstian  Endeavor,  and  commend 
their  formation  when  it  is  feasible. 

The  Sabbath  School  is  especially  important,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  impress  the  duty  of  personal  religion  upon  the  pupils.  The  Sabbath  School 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  the  leading  hope  of  the  supporters  of  these 
schools  that  they  will  grow  into  churches. 

Below  will  be  found  an  outline  of  morning  devotional  exercises,  which  is 
given,  not  as  a  fixed  order,  but  as  a  guide  and  an  illustration  of  what  is 
desired.  Teachers  should  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  making  variations 
from  this  order. 

Morning  devotional  exercises  should  conRist  of  three  parts  :    Scripture, 
Singing  and  Prayer.    The  order  of  these  can  be  varied  :  (1)  Scripture  can  be 
^liolly  read  by  the  teacher ;  (2)  alternately  by    teacher  and  pupils ;  (8)  or 
wholly  by  pupils.    (4)  Psalms  can  be   taught ;  (5)  Commandments  ;  (6)  Beati- 
tudes; (7)  Such  chapters  as  John  xiv.;  (8)  Proverbs;  (9)  Alphabetical  texts — 
^^xtB  commencing  with  A,  B,  C,  etc. ;  (10)  Such  texts  as  are  given  at  the  close 
of  this  circular. 

Hiet  all  repeat,  with  bowed  heads,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  before  this  let  the 
^^<^h.eT  offer  an  extemporaneous  prayer. 

X^et  some  devotional  hymns  be  sung  from  any  hymn  book  or  hymnal. 
^x&ts  are  appropriate,  sung  either  by  school  or  choir.    Processional  hymns 
**  ^oxne  cases  are  allowable. 

X^et  variations  occur  in  the  exercises  every  few  days  or  weeks.    Whatever 
^^^*   do  or  say,  let  all  the  pupils  see  that  your  words  come  from  the  heart,  and 
^^  trliese  devotional  exercises  are  not  empty  words. 
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The  pupils  of  the  entire  school  should  he  together,  if  possible,  in  morning 
exercises. 

It  is  proper  that  at  the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session  you  should 
invite  all  to  Sabbath  School  on  Sunday,  adding,  howeyer,  when  in  a  non- 
Mormon  community,  that  all  are  inyited  "  who  do  not  regularly  attend  other 
Christian  Sabbath  Schools." 

At  the  close  of  school  on  any  day  it  is  proper  and  right  to  invite  pupils  ta 
the  school  prayer  meeting  or  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Other  texts  can  be  taught  to  children,  especially  in  primary  and  interme- 
diate grades,  as  : 

On  PoliUneis,  —  Lev.  19,  82 ;  Rom.  12,  10 ;  I  Peter  8,  8 ;  Matt.  10,  12 ; 
Matt.  7,  12. 

On  Treatment  of  Animals.— Ftoy.  12,  10 ;  Matt.  6,  7 ;  Luke  12,  6 ;  Deui. 
85,  4. 

Playground  Texts.— Ex.  20,  7;  Eph.  4,  82;  Matt.  5,  9;  Prov.  6,  16-19; 
Prov.  12,  22  ;  Matt.  5,  8. 

On  Study.— Ecc\.  9,  10 ;  Rom.  12,  11 ;  Eph.  6,  6 ;  Qen.  16,  18. 

Eome  Texts.— Col.  8,  20 ;  Ex.  20,  12 ;  Phil.  2,  14. 

Texts  to  Meet  Temptation.— FroT,  1,  10  ;  James  4,  7 ;  Heb.  2,  18. 

Sabbath  Texts.—LeT.  19,  80 ;  Ex.  20,  8 ;  Isa.  58,  18. 

Bed' Time  Texts.—Pa.  121,  8;  Matt.  11,  28-80;  Ps.  4,  8. 

Secrefary. 

„ Field  Agent. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  Commission,  as  in  former  years,  acknowledges,  with  mach  grati- 
tude, a  large  number  of  generous  gifts  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
land. 

We  are  glad  to  make  special  acknowledgments  to  various  organiza- 
tions, churches  and  individuals. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association,  of  Boston,  supported 
Misses  Fannie  Hall,  Susie  I.  Merrill  and  Emma  M.  Man  tor,  Salt  Lake 
City ;  Miss  Emma  J.  Colby,  Sandy ;  Miss  Florence  Beard,  Lehi ;  Miss 
Jessamine  A.  Shepherd,  Bountiful,  Utah;  Miss  Mattie  M.  Winslow, 
Albuquerque ;  and  Miss  Ida  L.  Frost,  San  Rafael,  New  Mexico. 

The  Bellevue  Mission  Band,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  paid  a  part  of  the 
salary  of  a  teacher. 

The  New  York  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  supported  Misses 
Mary  McClelland  and  Abbie  P.  Noyes,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  Central  Cong.  S.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  adopted  the  school  at  Cen- 
treville  some  years  ago,  and  have  not  only  paid  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
salary,  but  have  sent  valuable  equipments  for  the  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Hazard,  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  support  Misses 
Emma  M.  Blodgett  and  Flora  J.  Corbett,  Burlington  School,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  Minnesota  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  paid  the  salary 
of  a  teacher. 

The  Ohio  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  paid  a  part  of  the  salary 
of  a  teacher. 

The  Illinois  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  pays  the  salarj^  of 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Brown,  Coalville. 

The  Wisconsin  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  supports  Miss 
Margery  C.  Stoner,  Heber,  Utah. 

The  Iowa  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  pays  the  salary  of  Miss 
Mary  0.  Tabor,  Slaterville. 

The  Kansas  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  pays,  in  part,  the 
salary  of  Miss  Sai*ah  J.  Lester,  Heber. 

Pilgrim  Church,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  supports  Miss  Alice  Hamlin,  Ogden. 

We  have  received,  as  in  former  years,  valuable  aid  from  the  Congre- 
gational Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  and  hereby  express  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  same. 
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TEACHERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  l$89-90. 


FIELD  SUPBROrrkM DENTS. 

Isaac  Hubs,  Jb.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
E.  Ltman  Hood,  Albuquerqae. 

INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

Sai^  Lake,  Utah. 
Prof.  E.  Benner,  Principa  . 

TEACHERS. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Metcalf,         Mrs.  E.  M.  Ashley,  Miss  Ella  Fitzgerald. 

Miss  Alice  P.  Stevens,      Miss  Harrikt  E.  Turner,  Mr.  Charles  Gardner. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Prof.  C.  E.  HoDOiN,  Principal. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Mattie  M.  Winslow,     Miss  Lizzie  M.  Gilmore,     Mrs.  L.  A.  Collinos, 
Miss  Fannie  Overman,  Miss  Lou  Lee. 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 
Prof.  Geo.  S.  Ramsat,  Principal. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Mart  G.  Webb.  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Miss  Dorrie  Stahl, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dickinson,  Miss  Bettie  Gerhard. 

Tillotson.  Trinidad.  Colorado. 
Prof.  Henrt  E.  Gordon,  Principal. 

TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Fred.  A.  Peck,  Miss  Kate  Carman. 

UNINCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

Ooden,  Utah. 

P)rof.  H.  W.  Ring,  Miss  Y.  W.  Ludden,  Miss  Abbie  P.  Notes, 

Miss  Alice  Hamlin,  Miss  Mary  L.  McClelland. 

Procter,  Provo,  Utah. 

Prof.  Forrest  Merrill,  Miss  M.  F.  French,  Miss  S.  C.  Hervbt, 

Miss  Jennie  French. 

Park  City. 
Prof.  David  Dennis,  Miss  Jennie  Latham. 
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FREE  SCHOOLS. 


Salt  Lake,  Utah,  PhiUips, 


it 


tk 


"    Burlington, 


"    Plymouth,     . 


Farmington,  " 


fiooper. 


tt 


«( 


Bountiful, 
•Centreville,    "    Montclair, 
Morgan, 
Coalyille, 


it 


tt 


Lynne, 

3andy, 

Liehi, 

Trenton, 

Heber, 


"    Newton  Centre, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


"    Wisconsin, 


tt 


tt 


Midway, 

Henefer, 

•HuntsyUle,     *' 

SlaterriUe,     " 

«Kama8,  " 

West  Jordan" 

8an  Rafael,  New  Mexico, 

Barelas, 


tt       tt 


Doming, 


tt        tt 


White  Oaks,   *' 


(( 


rSanta  Ti,  Whitin  Hall, 


i  Miss  SusiB  Mbrrill, 
Fbancbs  Corwin. 


) 


tt 


1 
I 

I 


tt 
«< 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
it 

tt 

tt 

tt 


tt 


tt 


Fannib  Hall, 
Flora  J.  Corbbtt, 
Emma  M.  Blodobtt. 

Emma  M.  Mantor, 
Bbssib  Bpragub. 

Gboroia  Huntbr. 

Sarah  E.  Tichbnor. 
Ruth  Prout. 

Jbssaminb  a.  Shephbrd 

Ada  M.  Higgins. 

Mattib  D.  Shutb. 

Margaret  A.  Brown. 

Mart  E.  Pabcob, 
Carrib  Engstrom. 

Emma  J.  Colbt, 
Mart  J.  Hills. 

Florbncb  Bbard. 
Jbssib  F.  Holmbs. 

C.  Thompson. 

Sarah  J.  Lbstbr, 

M.  C.  Slt>NBK. 


M.  D.  Shutb. 
Rhoda  Pombrot. 
"    Mart  O.  Tabor. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith. 
Miss  Nblla  Fibld. 
"    Ida  L.  Frost. 
Eatb  H.  Durham. 


tt 


i  Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Hatbs, 
(  Mrs.  F.  W.  C.  Hatbs. 

Miss  Abbt  F.  Hull. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Nbwman, 
Miss  Ella  M.  Whitlock, 

"    JosiB  B.  Platt, 
,Mrs.  G.  P.  Frtb. 
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:  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890-91. 


FIELD    8UPERINTSNDBNTS. 

Ibaac  Hubs,  Jb.»  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Rby.  E.  Ltman  Hood,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mexico. 

INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

Salt  Lakb,  Utah. 
Prof.  E.  Bbnnbr,  PrincipaL 

TEACHERS. 

Prof.  £.  B.  Davis,  Miss  Mart  B.  King,  Miss  EllaC.  Fitzobrald, 

Miss  Alice  P.  Stevens,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gardner,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Townb. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Prof.  C.  E.  HoDGiN,  Principal. 

teachers. 

Miss  Mattib  M.  Winslow,   Miss  Lou  Lee,  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Gilmorb, 

Miss  M.  Fannie  Overman,    Miss  Ella  F.  Garlick,   Miss  Sub  Harlow, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  CoLLiNOS,  Miss  Jennie  L.  Pratt,    Mexican  Department. 

Las  Yboas,  New  Mexico. 
Prof.  Geo.  S.  Ramsat,  Principa). 

tbachbrs. 

Miss  DoRRiE  Stahl,     Miss  Sadib  E.  Williamson,  Miss  Josephine  H.  Hegman » 
Miss  Bettib  GBRRARD,Miss  Hblen  a.  Carter,       Miss  Bertha  Koller. 

Tillotson,  Trinidad,  Colorado. 
Prof.  Henry  E.  Gordon,  Principal. 

teachers. 

Mr.  Fred.  A.  Peck,  Miss  Kate  Carman. 

Mr.  J.  Sidney  Gould. 

UNINCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Ring,  Miss  F.  A.  Blanchard,      Miss  M.  A.  McClelland. 

Miss  Y.  W.  LuDDEN,      Miss  Alice  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Marion  A.  Copelaki>. 

Pbocteb,  Provo,  Utah. 

Prof.  Forrest  Merrill,  Miss  M.  F.  French,  Miss  S.  C.  Hbrvbt» 

Miss  L.  Jennie  French. 

Park  City. 
Prof.  David  Dbnnis,  Miss  Jennie  Latham. 
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FREE  SCHOOLS. 


Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Phillips.    . 


•  • 


Santa  F^,  Whitin  Hall, 


•Mexico,  Juarez,  TrainiDg  School,    . 


) 


*'      Burlington,    ...        ] 

*'      Plymouth,         .        .        .     | 

Farmington," 

Hooper,        " 

Bountiful,     " 

Centreyille   "      Montclair, 

Morgan,        " 

Coalville,      " 

Lynne,          "      Newton  Centre.     .  ] 

Sandy.         "         .        .  .     | 

Lehi,  " I 

Heber,         **     Wisconsin,         .       .       .     j 

Midway,      *' 

Henefer,      " 

Huntsyille, "      . 
Slateryille,  " 

Kamas,        " 

Wept  Jordan,  Utah, 

San  Rafael,  New  Mexico, 

Deming,         "         •*  .        .        .        .     | 

White  Oaks,  "         "  ... 


Miss  SusiB  Mbbrill, 
"    Cabkib  L.  Mason, 
"    Mart  E.  Hawkes. 

"    Fannie  Hall, 
"    Flora  J.  Corbett. 
"    Emma  M.  Blodobtt. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith. 

Miss  Winifred  Woodmansbb. 

"    Stella  A.  Eaton. 

"    Sarah  E.  Tichenor, 

"    Jessamine  A.  Shepherd. 


(i 


tt 


Maqoib  Taylor. 

Margabet  a.  Brown. 

Mart  E.  Pasoob, 
Carrie  Enostrom. 

Laura  Bruce, 
Mart  J.  Hills. 

Jessie  F.  Holmes. 
Ada  M.  Hiooins. 


'*    Emma  M.  Allbn, 
**    M.  C.  Stoneb. 


f 


"    Georgia  Hunter. 

"    Lillt  L.  Yodbr. 

*'    Lena  Satbrs. 

"    Mart  H.  Nutting. 

"    Ida  L.  Frost. 

Mr.   F.  W.  C.  Hates, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  C.  Hayes. 

Miss  Abbt  F.  Hull 

Prof.  M.  R.  Gaines, 
Miss  Ella  M.  Whitlock,. 
••    Emma  J.  Colbt, 

•'     JOSIB  B.   PL  ATT, 

"    Nellie  N.  Qunn. 


•< 


Nella  M.  Field. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  Of  THE 


The  financial  year  of  the  Commission  begins  with 
Jnly  1,  and  ends  with  Jane  30. 


TREASURER'S    REPORT. 

1880-180O. 


Mainb. 

Bangor,  First $  38.08 

Firsts.  8 13.48 

Hammond  St 16.36 

Central 9.00 

Bath,  Winter  St 133.90 

Centrals  S 8.00 

Brunswick 36.06 

Castine,  ' '  Rainbow  Band '' 5 .  59 

Cumberiand  Mills,  Warren 20.00 

Eastport.  Rev.  Albert  Donnell .  5  00 

♦•Friends" 1.45 

Gorham,  First 17.00 

Island  Falls 10.00 

Eennebunk 5.06 

Deacon  £.  Andrews 50.00 

Carrie  B.  Burke 50 

Kennebunkport 13.05 

Lewiston,  High  St 25.00 

Machiai^ Centre  St 6.81 

New  Gloucester 10.25 

North  Bridgton 10.00 

Orono,  S.  S 13.89 

Pembroke  and  Periy    5 .00 

Portland,  Second 117.80 

State  St 182.27 

State  St.  S.  8.  Class 15.00 

Williston ...  52.00 

HighSt 20.00 

Joel  Spaulding 3. 00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Cousens 50 

Rockland 34.74 

S.S 5.00 

Saco,  First 9.04 

Sidney,  Mrs.  A.  Sawtelle 4.75 

South  Bridgton 9.00 

Waterville,  First 22.38 

Westbrook,  Second 26 .  57 

Yarmouth,  First 3.00 


1958.08 


I 


New  Hampshire. 

Bennington $   6.86 

Brookline 5.00 

Derry,  Firsts.  S 10.68 

Durham 7.00 

Epping 19.54 

Exeter,  Hon.  Nath'l  Gordon. ..  125.00 

•Friend" 26.00 

"Friend" 15.00 

Mrs.  Woodbridge  Odlin. . . .  10.00 

Franconia,  S.  S 4.50 

Franklin 5.00 

Goffstown 10.68 

Great  Falls,  First 5. 00 

Greenyille 1 .00 

Hanover,  Dartmouth  College . .  21 .  80 

Haverhill 21.25 

Hillsboro'  Centre. .  2.60 

HUlsboro'  Bridge,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  10 . 20 

Hinsdale 8.25 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.,  Cong.  Ch..  8.00 

Cyrus  Newhall 1.00 

Hollis 5.75 

Keene,  First 41. «8 

First  8.  8 50  00 

First  S.  8.  Primary  Dep't.  8.20 

Second J1.28 

Second  8.  8 15.00 

Laconia,  Y.P.  S.C.  E.  Cong.  Ch.  19.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Stark 2.00 

Lebanon 20.00 

Lisbon,  First 4.81 

Littleton 7 .48 

Manchester,  First 57.63 

First  8.  8.  Soc 84.00 

Franklin  St 150.03 

Frederick  Smith 68. 17 

Mason 1.00 

Meriden,  Mrs.  Mary  Bryant 10.00 

Milford,  First 16.00 

"Torch-Bearers' Union",.  10.00 
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Neva  Hampshire,  eontinued, 

Milton $  7.00 

Nashua,  First 1S4.02 

Dr.  Edward  Spalding 100.00 

Mrs.  Judge  A.  Sawyer 6.00 

''Two  Friends" 100.00 

Friend ; 60 

Newport 1784 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Richards 100.00 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Chase 2.00 

Clarence  Mooney 50 

Penacook 6 .  09 

Pembroke,  First 6.00 

Portsmouth,  S.  8 10  00 

Ladies  of  Cong.  Ch 16.00 

Raymond 3. 00 

Rindge 1 .  00 

Walpole,  First 16.00 

West  Concord 17 .00 


$1,367.87 

Vermont. 

Barre $12.27 

Bellows  Falls,  First 83.07 

Benson,  Miss  J.  Flint 6.00 

Brattleboro,  Centre  St 63  d6 

Burlington.  First. 185.43 

First  8.  S 30.00 

S.  S.,  for   Scholarship   in 
Burlington  School,  8alt 

Lake 40.00 

College  8t 133.68 

Oastleton 25.00 

Chelsea,  S.  S 12.00 

Chester 7.38 

ComwaU,  First 19.31 

Hartland,  S.  8 5.00 

Manchester 30.17 

Asa  Hemenway 10.00 

New  Haven 12.53 

North  Bennington 8.25 

Oaechee 16.70 

Rqyalton,  Sarah  Skinner  Mem. 

8oc 16.00 

Rutland   60.00 

Springfield 20.00 

8t.  Albans,  Miss  Brainard'sS.  8. 

Class 3.60 

St.  Johnsbury,  North 118.50 

South 61.18 

Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks 100.00 

^        T.A.Nelson 2.00 

Vermont,  " Friend" 13.00 

^allingford,   8.  8 21.22 

,^y'sterbury 5.31 

^VVells  River 15.62 

JWest  Brattleboro 88.29 

indham.  Rev.  Q.  A.  Beckwith  2.00 


Vermont,  eontinued. 

Vermont  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Union,  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 

Fairbanks,  Treas. $173.88 

Enosburg,  Y.  P.  M.  C $  23.88 

Manchester,  Y.  P.  M.  8 20.00 

Montpelier,  Mrs.  A.  8.  Dewey.      1.00 

Pittsford 10.00 

St.  Johnsbury,  W.  H.  M.  U. . . .  119.00 

$1,328.13 

MARSACnv.  SETTS. 

Abington,  "L" $      .26 

Acton 8 .  50 

Agawam * 6.76 

Amesbury.  Main  St.  Cong.  Ch.      2.83 

Amherst,  First 46.00 

CollegeCh 205.03 

Andover,  South 68.69 

Chapel  Ch 45.00 

Miss  Mills'  Class 8.00 

West 25.00 

West  Juvenile  Soc 26.00 

"  W.  U.  H.  M.  Soc." 94.30 

John  F.  Kimball 10.00 

Fannie  Ellis 1.00 

Daniel  Cummings... 60 

Arlington 48.03 

X^«   JU«   1^  ••••  ••••  ••••  «••••••        wO    X  i 

Ashby 24.26 

Ashfleld 11.40 

Athol,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 60.00 

Evan.  8.  8 30.00 

Attleboro.  Second 100.52 

Auburn.  Cong.  8.  8 11.00 

Auburndale 62 . 00 

Barre  Plains 19.20 

Bedford, '  D." 1.00 

Belchertown,  Mrs.  A.  G.  South- 
wick 1.00 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Washburne 25 

Bernardston 12.00 

Beverly,  Washington  St 28.22 

Blandford 20.00 

Boston.  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Association 4955.00 

Dorchester,  Second 306.21 

Second   8.   8., 

Infant  Class.  4.21 

Harvard 9.00 

Pilgrim 10.00 

Pilgrim  Y.   P. 

8.  C  £ 2.88 

Main  St 6.75 

Village 23.61 

Mrs.  A.  8.  Allen  10.00 

Brighton 46.70 

Charlestown.  Winthrop ...  37.78 

Central 20.00 


M 
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MassaehuutU,  continued. 

Boston,  J.  N.  DeniBon $100.00 

W.  O.  Grover 50.00 

Highlands,  Immanuel.  ...  1.00 

8.8.  88.88 
Park  St.,  "Home  LandCir 

cle"  2  00 

Jamaica  Plain,  Central     . .  91  57 
Neponset,  8tone  Missionary 

Circle 5.00 

West  Roxbury ,  So.  £yan. . .  95 .  88 

Y.P.8.C.E.  16.00 

S.W.Loker  2.00 

Shawmut 128.00 

South,  Phillips 78.42 

Union 156  75 

•'     Mrs.  M.  W.  Wilkin- 
son   100.00 

"     Willing  Workers.   .  20.00 

•*     Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 12.00 

"     S.  8.,  Miss  Thayer's 

Class 90 

Legacy,  Maria  D.  Chaffla. 1000.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Davis 250.00 

Henrv  E.Cobb 100.00 

Mrs.  Moses  H.  Day 50.00 

John  Baton 50.00 

Mrs.  8usan  J.  Smith 25.00 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Hammond  . .  25.00 

ReY.  8.  S.  Mathews 25.00 

"8." 25.00 

Friend,  for  Albuquerque . .  8 .00 
Hattie,    Lulu,    Harry  and 

Johnnie  Dellett 40 

"M.  CM." 2.00 

W.  H.  M.  8.,  King's  D'rs..  26.00 

Bradford 22 .  28 

Braintree,  First 2.75 

Bridgewater,  Central 17 .20 

CentralS.S 15.00 

Brimfield 18  58 

Brockton,  Porter  Evan 71 .  40 

Brookfield   28.02 

C.  P.  Blanchacrd 25.00 

Brookline,  Harvard 800.00 

Harvard  Y.  P.  B.  8 325  00 

Benev  Helpers 10.00 

Miss  H.  L.  Whittington...  5.00 

Buckland 24.19 

Cambridge,  Shepard 94 .  71 

North  Ave 117.03 

W.  A.  Mandell 10.00 

Cambridgeport,  Pilgrim 286.71 

Pilgrim  Ladies' Miss.  Soc.  80.00 

Prospect  8t 79.44 

Wood  Memorial,  Ladies.. .  2.05 

Miss  C.  Edgerly 5.00 

Campello 75.00 

Charlton,  Cong.  S.  8 9.19 

Chelsea,  First 124.00 


MassaehuBettt,  eontinued, 

Chelsea,  Central $99.07 

Third 17.91 

Rufus  Frost 10.00 

Mrs.M.E.  and 8.  R.Brooks  20. Oa 

Chesterfield 8  00 

Chicopee,  First .....' . .  4.51 

Second 68.6(> 

Third 14.65 

Clinton 45.48 

"In  His  Name" 11.00 

•' Friend'* l.OO 

J.  A.  Field 25 

Cohasset,  Second,  8.  8 8.15 

Concord,  Trin. 21.87 

8.  8.  Miss.  Ass'n 20.00 

Conway 8.00 

Cummmgton.  Village 5.00 

M.  and  Y.Nash    50 

Curtisville 10.78 

Dalton 58.68 

Danvers.  Maple  St 68.87 

Maple  St.  8.  8 20.00 

Dedham,  First 88.76 

Miss  M.  C.  Burgess 10.00 

Dunstable 15 .26 

East  Bridgewater,  Union  10  73 

Easthampion 68.06 

Payson 26.79 

East  Blarsh field.  Young  Men's 

Bible  Class 5.00 

East  Northfield,  Mary  Silver- 
thorn  1 .50 

East  Taunton,  8.  8 1  75 

East  Weymouth 40.00 

Enfield 66.25 

Fall  River,  First 101.16 

Central 26.00 

Falmouth 8 .70 

Feeding  Hills 7.60 

Fitch  burg,  Calvinistic    74.87 

Rollstone ...  120.90 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Dickinson  ....  8.00 

*'F.  H." 4.75 

Florence 24.00 

Foxboro' 82.98 

Primary  8.  8.  Class 5.00 

Framingham  Plymouth 16.02 

Legacy,  Mary  F.  Culler...  250.00 

Franklin 88. 8» 

Gardner,  First 80.00 

Georgetown.  First 10. 00 

Firsts.  8 15.00 

Memorial 50.75 

Mrs.  R.Dale 10.00 

Gilbertville 15  08 

Gloucester,  Evan 10.00 

Lanesville 6.86 

Joseph  O.  Procter »  200.00 

John  J.  Pew 150.00 
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Mas»achustU9,  continued, 

Gloucester,  John  E.  Dustin. . .  .$100.00 

••Friend" 25.00 

Great  Barrin^on 56.80 

First  Cong'l  S.  8 32.94 

Greenfield,  Second 58.08 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  B..  ••  UnioL*'. .  12.00 
Greenwich  Village,  Miss  L.  A. 

Parker 8.75 

M.  A.  Sibley 1.00 

Groton,  Friend 25.00 

Hadley 8.65 

Hanson 8.84 

Hardwick 12.91 

Harvard 12.00 

Friends 25.00 

Hatfield 81.17 

Haverhill.  Algernon  P.  Nichols  500.00 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Ames 100  00 

James  H.  Carlton 25.00 

••  Courteous  Ten  " 10.00 

West 8.00 

Holbrook,  Winlhrop 80.00 

Holyoke,  First 22. 18 

Second 818.84 

WiUiam  Whiting 100.00 

Hopkinton,  First 49.71 

Housatonic. 80.52 

Hubbardston 14.94 

Hyde  Park.  First 101 .89 

AA.  Jii.   X*.... • lU.UU 

Indian  Orchard 9.44 

Ipswich,  First 15.00 

South 15.00 

Kingston,  Ma)  flower 10.00 

I-ancaster,  8. 8 11.00 

X^wrence,  Trinity 48.98 

Lawrence  St 12.15 

.  First 85.00 

_         First  S.S 50.00 

^«ic«8ter,  First 58.14 

Urs.  M.  E.  Thurston 2.00 

ox 20.00 

:aninster,  Orthodox 9.20 

ngton,  Hancock 49.65 

eton 8.58 

.^eadow.  Ladies'  Ben.  Soc.  21 .80 

X  .  X  .  i3.  v/.  JSi.    .>>>•.••••••  4.  v4 

ell.  First 45.61 

Kirk  St 111.64 

Kirk  St.  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 16.50 

High  St ICO. 12 

Hiffh  St.  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E. . . .  10.00 

nioX 73.87 

Pawtucket 27.89 

/acob  Rogers 50.00 

Deacon  8.  A.  Mack 20.00 

W.  S.  Southworth 20.00 

I-.M.T 1.00 

"•Friend" 1.00 


Jliaisaehtuetti,  e<mtinued, 

Lynn.  First $24.87 

North,  Ladies'  Mi.ss.  Soc. .  25.00 

Maiden.  First 15.00 

Marblehead.  First 40.00 

Marion,  Union 11.11 

Marlboro' 62.50 

Marshfleld 88.44 

Massachusetts.  "E.  W.  W.". . .  100.00 

Medfleld,  Y.  P.S.C.  E.  Cong.  Ch.  25.05 

Medford.  McCoUom  Miss.Circ  e  25.00 

*' Friend" 1.50 

Medway,  Village 26. CO 

Melrose 41.00 

Merrimac 25.00 

8.  8 50.00 

Milford,  First 71.80 

Millbury,  Second,  8.  8 15.00 

Millis 11.25 

8.8 11.00 

Milton.  First 26 .00 

X .  XT.  o.  \j,  Jfi 7.00 

Mittineague 60.80 

Monson 80.96 

Young  Ladies'  Club 25.00 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Bradford  ...  5.00 

Montague,  First,  8.  8 7.20 

Natick,  First 100.00 

New  Bedford,  North 45.66 

Trinitarian 29.57 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Leonard 50.00 

Newbury,  First 18.08 

Newbury  port,  Belleville /  50.00 

Belleville  Miss.  Band 150.00 

North 34.00 

Newton,  Eliot 192.94 

First 48.19 

William  C.  Strong 50  00 

Centre,  First.   144.92 

"       "Lynne".... 100.00 

'  *      George  P.  Davis. . .  26 .  00 

Highlands 121.26 

Miss  8.  A.  Craft  10.00 

Y.  L.  M.  C 75.00 

North  Adams 87.74 

S.  8 50.61 

John  Braccwell 25.00 

Harriet  Austin 10.00 

"Lousana    E.    Jackson 

Union" 3.00 

North  Amherst 55.00 

88 20.04 

Mrs.  Henry  Stearns 50.00 

Northampton,  First 262.56 

Edwards  Ben.  Soc 67.06 

North  Andover,  Trin 60.00 

George  O.  Chad  wick 5 .  00 

North  Brookfield.  First 78.05 

Thomas  Snell 10.00 

Wm.  C.  King  and  wife. ...  10.00 
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Massachuuiis,  contintted. 

North  Brookfleld,  Mrs.  Laura 

H.Montague 9  6-00 

Northfleld,  Miss.  Soc 45 . 00 

Sem.  Miss.  Soc 20.00 

E.  J.  Humphrey 10.00 

North  Hatfield,  Mrs.  O.  Beldin's 

8.8.  Class 2.00 

North  Leominster,  Church  of 

Christ 12.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Boutelle's  8   8. 

Class 6.27 

North  Weymouth.  Pilgrim 18.30 

North  Wilbraham,  Union 8 .  00 

X.  X  •  D.  O.  iii.    ..•...■    ....  O.  fU 

North  Wilmington,  Mrs.  8am' 1 

Cole , 5.00 

Norton.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wheaton,  100.00 

Norwood,  First 84  77 

Oakham,  H.  P.  L .25 

Oxford,  First ....  40.56 

Woman's  Miss.  Soc 15 .  00 

Palmer,  First 19.65 

Second 25.00 

South 25.00 

Peabody.  South 165.60 

Pepperell,  Evan 48.70 

PhiUipston.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Estey  1 .  00 

Pittsfleld,  First 50.00 

Firsts.  8 25.52 

South 19.45 

E.  D.  Dickerman 50.00 

Plymouth,  Pilgrimage 108.09 

Quincy.  Washington  St 6.25 

Miss  E.  F.  Merrill 50 

Randolph,  Annie  T.  and  Marion 

Belcher 20  00 

Reading 96.00 

S.S. 50  00 

Rochester,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 14.82 

Rockland 10.00 

Royalston 15.00 

Ladies'  Benev.  Soc 10.00 

Salem,  Tabernacle 28.22 

Martha  E.  P.  Brown 2.00 

Sazonyille,  Edwards 18.75 

Shelburne  Falls 16.00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Stratton 75 

Somerville.  Winter  Hill 14 .  88 

•    Franklin  St.,  Y.  L.  M.  C. .  20.00 

Prospect  Hill 6.00 

"Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  1.00 

South  Amherst,  8.  S 12.18 

South  Braintree 12.00 

Southbridge 18.00 

Miss  A.  R.  Leonard 10.00 

South  Deerfleld 21.00 

South  Egremont,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hull  .50 

South  framingham,  Grace. . . .  196.18 

South  Hadley 15.00 


Massachusetta,  eontintiid. 

So. Hadley,  Mt.  Holyoke  College  |28.00 

"Friends" 15.00 

South  Hadley  Falls 22.95 

South  Weymouth,  Union 87.14 

Second 10 .00 

Spencer,  First 152.09 

Springfield,  First 161.92 

South 278.28 

Hope 64.60 

Olivet 25.88 

Memorial 20.86 

Homer  Merriam 800.00 

Hon.  W.  H.  Haile 100.00 

Miss  N.  Burnham 20.00 

"Frends" 5.00 

Stockbridge 43.94 

Sturbridge 9.00 

Sunderland 18.19 

S.  8 25  00 

Sutton 14.96 

Swampscott,  St.  Bernard  Soc. .    20.00 
TapleyviUe,  Rev.  James  Rich- 
mond       1.00 

Taunton,  Trinitarian 58.20 

Taunton  Conference 10.00 

George  M.  Woodward 5  00 

Unions.  S 18.17 

Tewksbury,  S.  S 10.00 

TowDsend 18.70 

Y.  r.  D.  O.  ill 1 .47 

Upton,First 5.0O 

S.  S 85.00 

Wakefield 148.40 

Walpole,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 74.90 

Waltham 172.98 

Warren 27.00 

Mary  8.  Hitchcock 2.00 

Wayland,  Cyrus  Lee 20.00 

Webster 77.24 

Wellesley 67.68 

Wellesley  Hills 26.90 

"B.'^ 65.00 

Westboro 70. 00 

West  Boylston 10.00 

West  Brookfield,  S.  8 10.00 

West  Cummington 2.00 

Westfield,  First 88.16^ 

Second 48.81 

"      for  Salt  Lake  Acad.  50.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hooker  . .  2.00 

WesthamptoD 81.84 

8.  8 16.06 

WestMedford 11.82 

West  Medway,  Second 8.00 

Third 12.00 

8.  8 8.00 

''  Infant  Class 80 

Westminster,  8.  8 10. OO 

West  Newton,  Second 182.00 


(I 


(f 
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W«t  Springfleld.  First 

d. 

.tXM 
.      9.67 

.  soo.w 

.      l.CO 

.  «e.*7 

.    40.00 
.    10.00 

;    a.oo 

.    43.87 
.    30.00 
.    9B.9S 
.      S,40 
.    18  00 
.  188.13 
.      S.OO 
.      0.00 
.    10.27 
.    50.00 
.    19.00 
.4S00.0O 
.    14.00 

.10 
.  238.89 
.    56.05 
.     80  58 
.283.58 
.  an. 31 
.    9084 
.  S80.99 
.  100.00 
.    38.00 
.    2B.00 
.      5.00 
.      8.00 
.      1.00 
.      1.00 
.      1.00 

.67 
.    95.00 

f  rovidence,  ,Iamea  Coetes 

J,  E,  Troup. 

W.  8,  Hojw 

I3B0.00 

Mn.L.M  Bt<g 

15,00 

WhiUMTiU* 

8.B.... 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Abbott 

Miu  Helen  L.  Abbott... 

Woonsocket,  Globe 

ComracncuT, 

50.00 
,857.95 

6.00 
30.18 
12.85 
21.18 

WilliBmslown,  Pirat 

WilminKtoD 

WiDcheudon,  North,  S.  S.  . . 

Bethel 

BirmiDRham 

i/lhi  Luviaia  Farnham. . 

South 

6.00 

First  S.S 

BroadBfook     

Burliugton.  8-8 

12.79 
1.00 

Colchester,  8.  8 

Young  People's  Heeling. . 

Collingviire 

Cornwall,    NeUle    and    Jessie 

Garner 

Covenlry,  Mrs.  M.  J.  K.  Gilbert 

Cromwell 

Danbury.  Second 

Dan lelson Wile,  Weatfleld.... 

5.00 
12.40 

Piedmont 

Plymouth 

gfc^!:;:::::;;:::;;:: 

J.M.Baasetl 

GeoTOT  D.Webb 

,30 
5,00 
89.89 
13.00 
44  65 

East  UamulDD.  First 

East  Hartford,  Pint 

First  8- 8 

30,10 
43.91 
36.04 

J  H.  Bigelow 

Mrs.  EmersoD 

Mrs.  B.  B.  McCTenaing. . 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Foye 

___     1.  a.  Btaart 

■▼J^iitham,  Jemima  H&wes. . 

"Friend" 

East  Windsor  Hill,  First  8.  8. 

Ellsworth.  First 

Enfield.  First 

Pair  HsTen.  Second 

.50 
9.63 
4.02 
50.6S 
34.16 

£9,609.40 

.    14. 'I 
.      6.00 
.50 
.    80.57 
.      8.00 
.    68.17 
.    60.00 
.  181,08 
.    30.00 
.  138.96 
.    75.00 
.    10.00 
.      4.00 
.     25,00 
.1200.00 
.  860.00 

Kbodr  Iilaho. 

■^»>-»HrKtOn 

Firsts.  8 

Miss  Sarah  Porter 

65.48 
60.00 

3IiiBioD  Helpera 

jHines  B.  Williams 

flraoby.  First 

J-   .            TV   B.  Viall 

*»■■>*- ■>fi  Complon,  United 

ffc^'^wporl.  Friends 

6,00 

Greenwich.  Second 

69.00 

t»_           H.  A,  Steams 

^•*.*edttle 

Mrs,  B,  F,  Northrop 

Ggilford,  First 

Third 

5.00 

81.77 

CenlraL 

Hartford,  First 

167.45 

Fourtk 

JohnHcAoilan 

27.04 
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Connecticut,  continued. 

Hartford.  Pearl  Street  8.  S. . . .  936.00 

Windsor  Avenue 52.00 

Roland  Mather 600.00 

Mrs.  Maria  H.  Welles 200.00 

Theodore  Lyman 100.00 

"Friend" 104.00 

Rev.  E.  A.  Smith 26.00 

Charles  B.  Smith 25.00 

L.  F.  Frisbie 15.00 

'Higganum,  Conf.  of  Churches.  8. 40 

Jewett  City,  Second 8.24 

Kensington 28.02 

Mrs.  J.  Bartlett 6.00 

Miss  Frances  Bobbins 6 .00 

Kent.  First 8.87 

Killingworth,  8.  S 6.00 

Killingly.  Lucia  Q.  Jenks 5.00 

Lebanon,  First 35. CO 

Ledyard,  8.  8 10.21 

"A  Friend" 2.00 

Litchfield 45.65 

Lyme.  First 15.73 

Manchester.  Centre.Y.P.S.C.E.  15. CO 

Mansfield  Centre 5.00 

Merlden 200.00 

Firsts.  8 15.00 

Meriden  Centre 16.00 

Middlefield,  Lyman  A.  Mills  . .  50.00 

Mrs.  Catharine  E.  Lyman.  26.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Lyman 10.00 

James  Lyman 10.00 

Miss  Frances  W.  Perkins. .  5.00 

Middletown.  South 23.89 

Milford.  First 60.00 

Mount  Carmel 8.86 

l^augatuck 38  00 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Sheldon 1.00 

New  Britain.  First 82.52 

•     South 15.76 

<<     a  g  45  93 

New  Hartford."  North,*  Y.  P.'  8. 

C.  E 3.25 

New  Haven,  College  Street. ...  19.50 

Davenport 80.00 

Ferry  Street 1.00 

United 72.75 

Westville 20.46 

Yale  Divinity  School 9.60 

Prof.  George  E.  Day 5.00 

Newington 25 .  76 

New  London.  First 75.74 

Second 92.97 

New  Milford.  First 66.20 

Firsts.  S 25.00 

"    Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 6.06 

Little  Mite  Society 12.26 

New  Preston.  Rev.  H.  Upson..  10.00 

Newtown 5.00 

Norfolk 78.48 


Connecticut,  continued, 

Norfolk.  8. 8 $46.14 

North  Branford,  8.  8 20.00 

Legacy.  Mrs.  N.  W.  Rose  .  600. 00 
North    Coventry,    Y.    P.    8. 

C.E 7.02 

Northfleld 26.41 

Northford 17.70 

North  Madison 3.00 

Norwalk,  First 34.84 

Norwich,  Broadway 373.86 

Park 694.86 

Buckingham  8.  S 20.00 

First 34.05 

Second 76.96 

Seconds.  8 6.65 

Qreeneville 12.60 

Orange 16.68 

Oxford,  Friend 1.00 

Plainfleld.  First 10.46 

Plainville 8.88 

8.8 25.00 

Plantsville 86.92 

E.  A.  Twitchell 10.00 

•'Friend" 1.00 

Plymouth 20.00 

Legacy.  Eliza  Bull 1000.00 

Pomfret,  First 28.10 

Prospect,  S.  8 15.00 

Putnam.  Second 28.42 

Second,  Younff  Men 25.00 

8.  S.  Class 2.50 

"     Infant  Class.  34.19 

Redding 3.00 

Ridgefield,  First 6.76 

Rockville.  Union 107.57 

Round  Hill,  North  Greenwich.      7.07 

Roxbury 27.53 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Preston 5.00 

Miss  A.  M.  Whittlesey ....      6 .00 

Salem...: 5.00 

Salisbury. . .    16.04 

Dr.  George  H.  Knight 10.00 

Saybrook,  S.  S 17.89 

Sherman 7.29 

South  Britain 11.26 

South  Coventry,  First 8 .  91 

Southington 97.87 

South  Norwalk 101.10 

Southport 191 .  82 

South  Windsor 14.26 

Stafford  Springs,  *'  A  Friend  ".        .50 

Stamford.  First 75.12 

Firsts.  S 62.00 

"    -Tiny  Helpers" 6.00 

X .  X  .  o.  v/.  hi 4*v0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Fanch- 

er's  Class 10.00 

Young  Ladies  (Phillips) ...  40 .  87 

Stanwich 2.00 
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Connecticut,  continued. 

«tratford $15.00 

Suffleld 25.16 

^alcoUville,  Talcott  Brothers.  35.00 

-Terryville 126.08 

K.  D.  H.  Allen .  50.00 

J.  M.  Wardwell 50.00 

Mrs.  Wardwell 50.00 

O.  D.  Hunter 45.00 

Richard  Baldwin 25.00 

George  H.  Bates 10.00 

R.  J.  Plumb 10.00 

S.W.Morse 1.00 

"Friend" 1.00 

Thomaston 11 .  00 

-Thompson 20.88 

Torringford 6.81 

Torrington,  First 6.00 

Unionvllle.  First 20.00 

Yoluntown    and   Sterling, 

"Three  Friends" 8.00 

Wallingford 11.28 

Wapping,  S.  S 6.85 

H.  W.  Ladd 5.00 

Washington 28.79 

Waterbury.  First 90.00 

First  S.S 84.47 

Second  S.  S 50.00 

"  Friend.  March  17" 50.00 

West  Hartford 50.22 

West  Haven 14.94 

West  Norwalk.  8.  8 5.00 

Westport.  Saugatuck 8.00 

West  Suffield 6.25 

West  Torrington,  C.  E.  Day ...  6 .  00 

West  Winsted,  Second 47.16 

Wethersfleld 10.60 

Wilton 25.00 

Winchester 8.00 

Windham 29.88 

TJ^adsor,  First 76.25 

Winsted.  First 64.43 

.,--.   Mrs.  J.  A.  Strong 50  00 

^jr»-tithrop,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jones  . .  1.00 

JJToodbury.  First 6.65 

*^oo^stock.  First  S.  S 7.80 

^ ,  &  .  D.  O.  £ 11 .00 


^«- 


.  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Union,  Mrs.  Wilder 
Smith,  Sec... $8. 120. 78 

S Report.  L.  S.  C,  South  Ch .  20.00 

in,  Mrs  FrancisWilliams.  18 .00 

iss  J.  W.  Crosby 10.00 

:^r.  H  T.Crosby 1.00 

Alters.  M.  H.  Dorrance 2  00 

^Id  Auxiliary 5.00 

^^rs.  Emily  M.  Abbe 10.00 

^'tLlord,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Perkins.  .8000.00 

^T .  H.  M.  U«*«>>.  •'.«.•«•••  25 .  00 


Canr^ciieut,  eontinved, 

Higganum  Auxiliary 9  6.78 

Norwalk  Auxiliary 18 .00 

Suffield  Auxiliary 5.00 

112,557.81 

New  Yobk. 

Albany,  Judge  W.  L.  Learned.  $50.00 
Amsterdam,    Olive  and    Susie 

Fish 1.00 

Aquebogue 6.00 

Berkshire,  Y.  P.  S.  0.  E 15.21 

Binghamton,  First 62.26 

Brooklyn,  Puritan 35 .00 

Church  of  the  Pilgrims  ...  68.00 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stanton 25.00 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Stillman 25.00 

Centrals.  8 225.00 

Lewis  Avenue 21.00 

Julius  Davenport 1^00.00 

Miss  A.  Welles  and  sister. .  10.00 

Buffalo,  First 98.85 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Bancroft 250  00 

Cambria  Center,  S.  S 8.00 

Canandaigua,  First 265.59 

Crown  Point.  "Com  Cob  Fund," 

Miss  Mary  Stanton 16.00 

Eaton : 5 .  00 

Fairport,  First 84.00 

Franklin,  First  S.  S 1 .00 

Fremon  t : .  25  00 

Gloversville 48.56 

Greenbush,  East  Albany 15.00 

Homer 6.58 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Newton 10.00 

Jamesport,  Ladies  of  Congre- 
gational Church 80.20 

Little  Valley 5.00 

S.S 7.50 

Lysander 8.94 

Miss  Battle  Townsend 5  00 

Moravia,  First 6.25 

Mt.  Sinai 14.84 

Munnsville 4.00 

Napoli.  S.  8 6.85 

New  Haven 8.00 

New  York,  B'dway  Tabernacle.  87 .  50 

E.  H.  Van  Ingen 200.00 

Norwich,  First 28.40 

"A  Friend" 20.00 

Oswego,  First 63.31 

Patchogue,  First 20.79 

Perry  Centre 13.28 

Phoenix,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E 8.00 

Plattsburg,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Nourse.  5.00 

Portland 5.50 

Poughkeepsie,  S.  S 10.00 

Rensselaer  Falls 8.00 

Riverhead 9 . 8(1 


r 
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Nett  Fork,  eotUinued. 
Suffolk  Co..  Coagregnlioiial  Al- 

aociatioD $18.7t 

Syracuse,  Fljmoutb 88.7B 

Y.  P.S  C.K  0.00 

mica,  Plymouth 13  00 

Wallon.  First  S.  9 68.01 

Waraaw 85.50 

WelU»ille.  Y.  P.8.  C.  E 6.00 

Woman's  Home  Miea.  Union  of 
New  York  Stale.  Mra.  L. 
H.  Cobl),  Tri!aB.,»e23.87 

Albany,  PiratLadiea' Auxiliary  90.00 

Ariucbogae,  Ladiea' Auxiliarv.  5.00 
BinebamptoD,     "  Helpers'    H. 

M.S" 80.00 

Brooklyn,  Purilan,  Ladiea'  Wil- 
ling Aid  Society 100  00 

Puritans,  8 19.44 

Pa,rk  Street  W.  H,  M.U...  40.00 
CltntoDATe,  Ladles'  Bene- 

fllSocieiy  61.66 

&»<  Ladles' Auzlliarr  ...  16.00 

■'     B  8 40.00 

Centritl,  Boys'  and  Qirla' 

MiaBiooBuDd 10.00 

Buflalo,  W,  H.  M.  TJ 20.00 

Caoandiama,  Ladies' Auxiliary  68. 8S 

Fairporl.  Lailiei' Atizllrary 51.60 

Homer.  Ladies' Auxiliary U.OO 

■■  Band  of  Hope  " 6.00 

Honeoye,  Ladiea'  Auxiliary  . . .  88.00 

Howell's  Depot,  Ladies'  Soc. . .  •.00 

Lysander.  Mrs  J.  A,  Buell....  107.00 
Newark  Valley,    Ladiea'   Mia- 

sionary  boriely 18.00 

NewYork.  "Friends" 10.00 

Orwell.  W.  H,  M.  Society 85.00 

Oswego,  Ladiea'  Auxiliary 10.00 

Oxford.  MisaioD Band.  "Little 

Women" B.OO 

Pougbkeepsie,  Ladies'  Aux, . . .  20.00 

Riverhuad.  Ladies'  Auxiliary..  10.00 

Rocbealer.  Ladies'  Auxiliary  . .  SOO 

Saratoga  SprioKS.  Ladles'  Aux.  10.00 

Suapension  Bridge,  Ladiea'Aux.  6.00 

Syracuse,  Geddes.  L   M.S 6.00 

From  W.  H.  M.U.  direct-.  80.00 

98,010.16 
New  Jbbikt. 

East  Orange.  Trinity 140.00 

TrinityS   S 10.00 

"Prlenda" 8.00 

Moriclair,  First 667.86 

Firat,  Ladies 9a.00 

■      "A  Friend" 8.00 

•       Mn.  D.  O.  EabbftD^ 26.00 


Jtttt  Jertty.  atntinvad. 

Oramge,  First «16.64 

Orange  Valley 80.l» 

Passaic.  Firal 1 .84 

Woodbridge 17.6S 

»&1S.«4 

PBMNaTLTAXIA. 

Germaolown,  First a.16- 

Mr.  F.  M.  Harrington 60.00 

Le  RayBTJile   6.60 

Piltaburgb,  First.            30.00 

Mrs.Oeo.W.Weatinghouae  360.00 

Ridgway.  First 81.04 

WilReabarre,  Y.  P.  8,  C.  E. . . .  70 

$B0O.S» 


Baltimore.  First 18S.71 

Firal,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 18.0ft 

"     Y.  P.  M.  Circle «,00 

$100.71 
DisTBiCT  OF  Colombia. 

Waabiogton,  Firat 86.«» 

ReT.  Robert  Nourse 30. OO 

»106.Q» 
Alabama. 
Talladega    4.00 

$4.00- 

EXNTIJCKZ. 

Berea,  S.  S IB.OO 


TBHHBaSBB. 

Cbattanooga,  Miss  L.  M.  Law- 


916.00 


S.Ofr 


Obio. 

Akron 5tt.8S 

Alexia 10  00 

Asbtabnla,  Firat 14.66- 

BeUevue,Lymo 88.48 

8  W.Bolae B.00> 

Caofleld 7.08 

Caatalift,  S  8 6.0fr 

Centre  Belpre,  S.  8 6.00 

Chardon 6 .00 

Cincinnati  Central 89.7T 

Cleveland,  Euclid  Avenne  ....  88.96 

First 7.85i 

"    8.  8 9.8(1 

Jenuinga  ATemie 10.00 
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Ohio,  eorUinued, 

Clevelaiid,  Madison  Avenue. . .  $6.00 

Union 8.00 

Hough  Avenue  S.  8 4.00 

Bovs'  Golden  Role  Mission 
Band,  Cass  Ave.  Pres.  Ch.    10.00 

Columbus,  First 118.67 

Eastwood 25.17 

Cuyahoga  Fails 10.15 

Freedom 5  08 

Geneva 8.75 

Hampden 10.01 

Harmar 57.45 

Hudson    7.00 

Jefferson 8.51 

Kent 81.52 

Kinsman,  Cong,  and  Pres.  S.  S.  82.00 

Litchfield 4.88 

Lorain,  First 16  82 

First  S.  S 8.41 

Madison,  Central 15.29 

Mansfield,  First 5.84 

Medina 46  00 

Mt.  Vernon 29.01 

8.  8 25.18 

Newark.  Plymouth 5.00 

North  Olmsted,  8.8 2  00 

Norwalk.  8.8 2.50 

T,H 5.00 

Obcrlin,  First 125.50 

FirstS.S.... 9.40 

8ecoDd 67.78 

Painesville,  First 20.24 

First  8.  8 10.00 

Friend  in  First  Church 10.00 

Collected  by  Young  Girl. .  8.25 

Salem,  Ada  D.  8outhworth 15 .  00 

David  A.  Allen 10 .00 

fi^aadusky.  First 7.00 

Pirsta  8 10.84 

^lAth  Radner.  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E  . .  1 .00 

Jfjor-ingfield.  First 26.42 

^^^^benville,  First 8 .50 

;^?*;5^ng8ville.  First ...  10.00 

:inadge 26.96 

8   8. : 16.28 

Toung  Ladies'  Miss.  8oc. .  1.45 

r       ^<«do.  Central 2.10 

'*^  ^onville..; 8.60 

Rev.  J.  C.  Bramwell 5.00 

^'oaeon 5.87 

It  Andover 8.28 

idham. 5.82 


Ohio  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Union,  Mrs  F.  L. 
Fairchild,  Treas. .  1898 .  85 

^*oii.  First  8.  8 25.00 

Auxiliaiy 11.00 

Pirit,  Y.  P.  M.  8 8.50 


Ohio,  continued. 

Akron,  West  Hill  8.  8 $10.00 

AFriend 1.00 

Alexis,  8.  8 1.98 

AFriend 8.00 

Alliance,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Thomas. .  2.50 
Burton,  Miss  A.  C.  Hitchcock 

and  mother 4.00 

Chatham  Centre,  8.  8 15.00 

Cincinnati,  Walnut  Hills,  L.  H. 

andF.  M.  8 20.00 

Cleveland,  First,  L.  H.  M.  8oc.  26.44 

First,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  B 4.88 

Plymouth,  Ben.  8oc 18 .  50 

Columbus,  "  Friends" 80.00 

Conneaut,  Miss.  Band,  Thank 

Offering 6.60 

Harmar.  W.  M.  8 8.00 

Y.  P.  8  C.  E 10.00 

Oak  Grove  Mission  Band..  4.C0 

Jefferson.  Sen.  8oc 5 .00 

Lodi,  Auxiliary  15.00 

Lorain,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 10.00 

Madison,  Central,  W.  H.  M.  8  15.00 

Mansfield.  Ladies'  Miss.  8oc. . .  10.00 

Medina,  W.  M.  8 10.00 

Mt.  Vernon,  Y.  L.  M.  8 5.00 

Oberlin,  Second,  Ladies' 8oc..  7.00 

Seconds.  8 5. 80 

Painesville,  M.  8.,  Home  Dept.  25.00 

Salem,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Allen 1 .00 

Springfield.  W.  H.  M.  8 15.00 

Miss  E.  C.  Folger's  8.  8.  In- 
fant Class  1.00 

St.  Mary's,  L.  M.  8 8  20 

Toledo,  Central,  W.  M.  U 5.50 

Central,  Y.  P.  8  C.  E 5.00 

Union ville,  W.  H.  M.  Society  .  45.00 

Williamsfleld,  W.  M.  8 5.00 

91,665.24 
Indiana. 

Elkhart,  "AFriend" 5.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Plymouth 8 .00 

Valparaiso,  Miss  Sadie  Pierce  .  1 .00 

$9.00 
Illinois. 

Alton,  First  8.  8 25.84 

Amboy,  First 25.00 

Firsts.  8 10.00 

Aurora,  First 16. 1 1 

Mrs.  J.  L  Greenfield 5.00 

Avon,  Estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Churchill 408.80 

Batavia,  First 20.00 

Bloomington 1.85 

L.  M;  Soc 5.00 

Buda 27.88 
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Illinois,  continued. 

Bunker  Hill »10.65 

Byron. 7.61 

Gttmbrid^  . » ^^. ,  ^ 4. 25 

Cbesterfleld 9.14 

Caiica>?o,  Fir»t 277.89 

Fi  1 8t,  Mr.  H.  D.  P.  Bigelow  15 .  00 

"     Mrs.  A.  Dow 2.50 

*'     Mrs.  L.  F.  WickB. . . .  1.00 

Plymouth 9824 

Mr.  A.  P.  Kelley  100.00 

Union  Park 283  71 

•*    Y.  P.  M.  Soc 84.54 

**    Mr.  T.  Temple  ton.  100.00 

"    Mr.  L.  C.  Piatt . . .  50.00 

"    Rev. G  S.F. Savage  20.00 

South 304.00 

*'    W.  H.  M.  U 26.00 

NewEnafland 186.00 

8.  S 45.00 

L.M.  Soc 50.00 

Mr.  O.  B.  Green  25.00 

Sedgwick  St.  Mission  S.  S. .  25  00 

Lincoln  Park 16.50 

8.8 8.41 

LeavlU  Street 4.99 

"    "  Beacon  Lights"  25.00 

Covenant 16.90 

Y.  L.  M.  Aid  Boc.  10.00 

South  Park 27.49 

"      Rev.  Henry  Willard  10.00 

Church  of  the  Redeemer . .  16.28 

Millard  Ave.  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E. .  6.25 

First  Scandinavian 2.77 

Doremus  Mission 2.48 

Mr.  C.  B.  Bouton 50.00 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sandford 15.00 

Mr.  C.  L.  Hamilton 10.00 

"A  Friend" 1.00 

"Unknown" 1.00 

jn)ftreDdon  Hills,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  1.00 

JSDver,  Deacon  George  Wells. .  60.00 

I^wner's  Grove 10.00 

laxUille.  Mr.  J.  A.  Dupee 25 .  00 

Blgio.  First  8.  8 7.84 

lUm^rst,  Legacy  of  Mr.  Seth 

Wadhams 5000.00 

Inglewood.  First 4.62 

Evanston,  First 62.00 

Faxmington 14 .  95 

Forrest,  First 17.50 

First,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 2.16 

C^aksburg.  First 83.55 

Rev.  J.  D.  WyckoiT 2.00 

"A.  B." 1.00 

€reneseo,  First 108.99 

Glencoe 52 .  18 

Granville 26 .00 

Y.  P.  M.  Society 5.00 

Rev.  D.  Wellesley  Wise. . .  5.00 


Illinois,  eoniinutd, 

Hinsdale ^0.00 

Homewood,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Taft. .  2.00 

Jacksonville.  First 2.00 

Joy  Prairie 22 .  85 

8.  8 11.78 

Knoxville,  Mr.  H.  Rowles 6.00 

La  Grange 5  .fcO 

1  •  P.  8.  O.  £ ■    25.00 

Lawn  Ridge,  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E. . . .  10.00 

Lee  Centre,  8.  8 5.00 

Lockport,  Y.  P.  8.  C  E 5.50 

Loda,  Merriam  8.  8 5.70 

Lombard.  First 45.60 

Lvonsville.   5.60 

Melville,  Central  East  Assoc. . .  8.00 

Mendon,  Mrs.  Jeannette  Fowler  50.00 

Millbum 8.25 

Moline,  First 114.95 

Firsts.  8 26.00 

Normal 7.49 

Oak  Park.  First 118.89 

Ottawa,  First 86.17 

PaztOD,  Miss  Laura  Bruce 1 .00 

Peoria,  First,  S.  8.  Class 12.00 

Plainfield,  L.  H.  M.  Circle 6.t0 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Janes 2.00 

Port  Byron,  "Earnest  Workers"     7.14 

Princeton,  First 86.76 

Providence 12.00 

Rantoul 4  20 

Ravenswood 122.82 

Ridgeland 21.48 

Rockford,  First 86  00 

Second 192.06 

••     8.  8 20.00 

Rockton 4.00 

Rosemond,  8.  8 9.00 

Roseville 8 .94 

S.  S 2.84 

St.  Charles 20.00 

Shabbona 20.04 

Sheffield 5.00 

Springfield,  First  8.  S 25.00 

Sterling,  First 24.85 

First,  W.  M.  Society 10.00 

Streator,  First 18.64 

Sycamore,  First 11.81 

Little  Ethel 1.41 

Thawville 4.25 

Tolono,  Mrs.  L.  Haskell iO.OO 

Tonica 12.80 

Toulon 28 .  18 

8.  8 8.47 

Waverly,  S.  8 6.00 

Wilmette  19.00 

W  innetka 24.42 

8.  8 10.01 

Winnebago,  L.  M.  S 10.00 

Wyanet,S.  S 6.C0 
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Illinois,  continued. 
Wyoming f|5.00 


Illinois  Woman's  Home  Miss. 
Union,  Mrs.  C.  £.  Maltby, 

Treas $893.76 

Asbkum,  Ladies'  Auxiliary  ...  1 .00 

Aurora.  First,  W.  M.  8 38.85 

Beardstown,  L.  M.  Soc 5  00 

Bowmanyille.  L.  Aid  S 15.00 

Buda,  L,  M.  8 5.15 

Canton.  Ladies'  Auxiliary 25.00 

Champaign.  Ladies'  Auxiliary.  5.00 

Cbebanse,  W.  M.  8 68.85 

Chicago.  New  England  L.  M.  S.  41 .00 

Lincoln  Park  L.  M.  8 29.85 

•'    "Lamp  Lighters"  18.95 

South  Park  L.  M.  S 27.50 

Leavitt  Street  L  H.  M.  U. .  11.21 

Mrs.  G.  8.  F.  Savage 8.00 

Clifton.  Ladies'  Auxiliary 5.00 

•'Mission  Band" 2.50 

Elgin.  First.  L.  M.  S 40.00 

Englewood.  First,  L.  M.  8 15.00 

Galesburg.  First,  Ch.  of  Christ, 

L.  M.  8 81.00 

First.  Ch.  of  Christ,  "Phil- 

urgianSoc." 5.00 

Geneseo.  W.  M.  S 4.25 

Hamilton,  Ladies'  Auxiliary. . .  4.00 

La  Grange.  L.  M.  U 6.00 

Lombard.  W.  M.  8 18.29 

Mendon,  L.  M.  S 8.00 

Moline.  L.  M.  8 15  00 

"  King's  Dauffhters  " 25  00 

Oak  Park,  Ladies^ Ben.  Soc. . .  148.70 

Onarga,  L.  M.  8 4.P0 

Ontario,  L.  M.  S 15.00 

Jayson.  L.  M.  S 5.00 

^axton,  L.  M.  8 25.05 

Jneoria,  W.  M.  S 51.00 

ntoul.  W.  H.  M.  8 8.00 

"Mission  Band" 6  20 

ckford.  First,  L.  M.  8 88.70 

First,  Y.  L.  M.  S 80.00 

Swiond.  W.  H.  M.  S 20.00 

llo,  W.  M.  8 10.00 

,  Ladies'  Auxiliary 12 .00 

abbona.  S.  S 28.08 

€ffleld,  W.  M.  8 8.50 

ator,  First,  W.  M.  S 5.00 

Bridge  St.,  "Mite Boxes".  4.98 

awville,  W.  M.  8 5.00 

ulon.  W.  M.  8 7.00 

arrensburg.    Ladies'  Auxili- 
ary   2.00 

ataga.  Ladies'  Auxiliary 25 

$10,124.01 


MiCHIOdkN. 

Almira,  First %  2.51 

Ann  Arbor,  First 95.21 

Banks 4.11 

Benton  Harbor 7.57 

Cheboygan 2.09 

Covert 8 .  n 

Detroit.  First lO.M 

Firsts.  S 81.9S 

Trumbull  Avenue 5.09 

Fort  Street 4.4€ 

Eastport \M 

Flint,  First 1.91 

Grand  Haven 18.85 

Lansing.  Plymouth 26 .01 

Manistee,  First 25.61 

Muskegon 80.74 

Olivet 20. 06 

Romeo 82.56 

St.  Joseph 86.66 

South  Haven.  Fir*l 18.76 

Stanton.  First ..  11.76 

Stockbridge,  Mrs.    Rhoda   W. 

Reynolds 18.06 

ThreeOaks 27.66 

Union  City 35.96 

Whitehall 10.06 

Michigan  Woman's  Home  Miss. 

Union.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Grabill. 

Treas $70.75 

Cadillac,  W.  H.  M.  S 1.66 

Chelsea,  W.  H.  M.  S 2.85 

Covert,  Band  of  Hope 1 .06 

Detroit,    Woodward    Avenue. 

W.  H.  M.  8 10.00 

Greenville.  W.  H.  M.  8 10.06 

Litchfield,  W.  H.  M.  S 10.06 

Owosso,  W.  H.  M.  8 15.06 

Stanton,  W.  H.  M.  8 8.8t 

Southern  Assoc.  W.  H.  M.  8..  8.86 

Three  Oaks,  W.  H.  M.  S 6.66 


9492.56 

Wisconsin. 

Appleton,  First 13.06 

Beloit.  First 69.77 

Second 27.86 

"      S.  8 18.49 

Bristol  and  Paris 16.26 

Clinton 45.50 

Clintonville 6.66 

Eau  Claire,  First 7.66 

Firsts   S 15,00 

Elkhorn,  Miss  Millie  A.  Hand.  180,00 

Fond  du  Lac 80.87 

Fort  Atkinson 9.26 

Fulton 3.06 

Genesee 4.76 
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WUeonsint  coniintied. 

Janesville   First fdO.OO 

FirstS.S 10.00 

Eaukaana 2.45 

KoshkonoD^ 6.d0 

La  Crosse,  First 97.25 

Lake  Geneya 12  24 

Mr.  Milo  Barnard 10.00 

LakeMills 9.87 

Leeds 11.87 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 4  09 

Madison.  First 10.89 

Menasha.  Y.  P.  8.  C  E 8.00 

Menomonie,  First 5.85 

Milton 6.14 

Milwaukee,  Plymouth 14. 12 

Ripon,  First 42.21 

River  Falls 16  29 

Sparta,  First      5.96 

8toughton.  8.  8 1.09 

Sun  Prairie 8.90 

Wauwatosa 5  75 

8    S 3.95 

Whitewater 72.29 

Windsor 17.14 

Winnebago  Conference 21 .89 

Wisconsin  Woman's  U.  M.  U., 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Blackman,  Trea- 
surer   $487.76 

Beloit.  First.  W.  M.  8 56.45 

Firsts.  8 22  52 

Bristol  and  Paris,  Y.  P  8.  C.  E.  5.00 

Brodhead,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sherman 

and  Daughters 83.00 

Delavan,  8.8 6.60 

•'AFriend" 5.00 

Eau  Claire.  W.  H.  M.  8 16.45 

Elkhorn,  W.  H.   M.  8.  Thank 

Oflfering 25.00 

Evansville,  W.  H.  M.  8 7.50 

Fort  Atkinson,  Ladies'  Aux. . .  .85 

Fox    Lake,    Downer   College 

Misa.  Sociiety 10. 00 

Mrs.  8.  F  Sawyer 3.50 

Green  Bay.  W.  H.  M.  8 25.00 

•'AFriend" 2.00 

Janesville,  W  H.  M.  8 15.00 

Madison,  W.  M.  8 60.00 

8.  8 25.00 

Milwaukee,     Grand     Avenue, 

W.  H.  M.  8 40  00 

New  Lisbon,  Lemon  weir  Con- 
vention   7  50 

Plaltville,  8.  8 15.00 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E 5.00 

''Bridge  Builders." 1.00 

"  Pearl  Gatherers," 1 .00 

Individuals 8.00 

Ripon,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Tracy 2.00 


WiseoTuirii  continued. 

Sun  Prairie,  W.  H.  M.  8 $14.96 

Trempealeau 10.00 

Viroqua,  "AFriend" 1.75 

West  Salem,  "Thank  Oflfering"      2.00 

Mrs.  8.  Hayes 1.60 

•*A  Friend" 25 

Whitewater,  8.  8 26.00 


$1,880.80 


Minnesota. 


Alexandria,  First 8.48 

S.S 5.00 

Barnesville 1. 17 

Belgrade.  First 2.60 

Cannon  Falls,  S.  8 10.00 

Cottage  Grove 8.00 

Dodge  Centre 1.00 

Duluth,  Pilgrim,  80.60 

Elk  River,  Union 7.21 

8.  S 2  26 

Excelsior 8 .  28 

Faribault 12.26 

A  Friend 6.00 

Fergus  Falls 8.00 

Glenwood 2.21 

Glyndon 1 .85 

8.  8 69 

Granite  Falls 2.50 

Hamilton 6.80 

Hawley,  Union 8.64 

Janesville 2.00 

Lake  City,  First 9.00 

Mapleton 1 .50 

Medford 5.00 

Minneapolis  First 41.88 

Como  Avenue 6.21 

Fifth  Avenue 7.60 

Lyndale 18.10 

Park  Avenue 11.00 

Pilgrim 8,00 

Silver  Lake 6.00 

Union 16.28 

Vine 1.75 

T.B.Casey 100.00 

Charles  H.  Wood 50.00 

Monticello 8.00 

Morristown,  8.  8 1.85 

New  Richland 3.26 

NewUlm 8.00 

Western  Cong'l  Ass'n 6.61 

Norlhfield.  First 78.20 

Rev.  E.  M.  Williams 100.00 

Owatonna 6.00 

Paynesville 8.86 

Plainview 6.00 

Rochester 95.04 

Ruahford 2  89 

Sleepy  Eye 2  96 
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Minnewta,  continued. 

Spring  VaUey $20.00 

merling 1.50 

St.  AnChonyPark 10.00 

St.  Cloud,  First 5.00. 

St.  Paul.  Atlantic 7.74  ' 

Park, 7.68 

Plymouth 11.68 

Wabasha 28.72 

Waseca,  First 5.68 

Waterville 2.80 

Winona,  First 61.96 

Second 2.00 

Worthington,  8.  S 2.00 

Znmbrota 7.86 


Minnesota  Woman's  Home  Miss. 
Society.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Skin- 
ner, Treas 1875.42 

Ada,8.S 

Cannon  Falls 

Cottage  Qroye.  M.  S 

Elk  River 

Excelsior 

Groveland,  8.  8 

JanesTille,  S.  8 

LakeCity,  8.  8 

Lida,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martin 

Mantonrille 

Marshall.  M.  8 

Medford 

Minneapolis.  First,  L.  M.  8 — 

Como  Avenue 

Park  Avenue 

M.  B 

Plymouth 

^^  Lt.  M.  8 

:3;orris,  Miss.  Union 

^ev  Richland 

^watonna 

-Rochester,  8.  8 

Al.8 

^_    .  *  •  Whatsoever  8oc  " 

Sl'  -Stoud 

S£-   ^aul.  Park,  M.  S 

^ha 

ca,  M.  S 

na,  Firsts.  8 

irst,  Y.  L.  M,  8 


MUX 


90 

5.00 

1.00 

1  85 

2.71 

1.86 

88 

8.00 

1.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

60.00 

10.00 

12.00 

6.00 

115  45 

84  99 

8.87 

80 

5.00 

3.22 

18.60 

10.00 

6.29 

5.00 

26.00 

2.75 

5,86 

10.99 

25.00 


$1,248.10 


Iowa. 


i 


Xa,  H.  W.  Perrigo 25.00 

^,8.8 61.21 

^^osa.  Firsts.  8 12.59 

3.80 

l^ngton,  8.  8 .  26.00 

^lesCity ^.06 


lotoa,  eonHniud, 

Charles   City,  Alfred   F.   and 

Mary  E.  Burnham 9     ^^O 

Cherokee,  8.8 20.00 

Chester  Centre 14.94 

Clay,  Mrs.  Meacham's  8. 8.  Class  9.00 

Clinton,  8.  8 17.84 

Corning 10.40 

Y.  P.  8.C.  E, 2.85 

Davenport,  Edwards 52.25 

Decorah..     41.18 

Denmark 10.00 

Desmoines,  Plymouth 148.65 

North  Park 4.65 

C.B.Atkins 1785.58 

Dubuque,  W.  8.  Boutelle 20.00 

German  Congregational. . .  5.00 

Eldora,  8.  S .  90 

Genoa  Bluffs 1 .74 

Golden 12.70 

Grinnell,  A  Friend 25.00 

Rev.  G.  H.  White 25 

Mrs.  E.  Fisher 10 

Hampton,  First 9.68 

Harlan 8.20 

HuU 16.00 

Humboldt 7.82 

Independence,  Class  in  8.  S. . .  1.06 

Iowa  City 20.00 

S.  8 10.60 

Keokuk 12  .CO 

Logan 2.60 

Mttquoketa 8.00 

McGregor 58 .  61 

J.  H.  Ellsworth 10.00 

Muscatine,  First 26.00 

8.  8.  Class 1.51 

Y.  L.  M.  8 21.91 

German 4.50 

Two  Friends 5.00 

Newburg,  Miss  L.  McCul lough  .60 

New  Hampton,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. .  26.00 

Newton 16.41 

S.  S 6.41 

Odebolt,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Bayville..  2.60 

Otho 10.00 

Postville 4.00 

Riceville 7.40 

Shenandoah 4.80 

o    u  2  00 

Sioux  Ci ty  *  m!  B.'  Smith  !!!!!!  5 !  00 

Spencer,  8.8 6.00 

Storm  Lake,  S.  8 11.85 

Tabor 46.15 

Waterioo,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E 2.75 

Iowa  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Union,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Nich- 
oson.  Treasurer. . .  .$655.59 

Alden,  L.  M.  S 2.25 
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loiea,  MMinvtd. 

AlEons.Y.P   3.C.E 135.00 

Baar  Qroye.  Mrs  C.  II.  Swllzer  9.00 
Bellf  viie,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Brecken- 

riiise 6.00 

HisaHuKhey'sS  .S.  CUm.  8.00 

Big  Rock.  W.  H.  M.  U 8.00 

Burlinclon.  W.  H.  M.  U 16.18 

CedarFalla.  L.  M.  S 86 

CBQtralCity,  L,  M,  « 5.00 

Charles  City,  L.  M.  8 16.00 

Cheeter  Centre,  W.  H.  M.  U. . .  .76 

Clay.  W.M.  8 3.00 

CorniDif.  L.  M.  S 8.60 

Council  B'uffs,  W.  H.  M.  U,  ,.  fl.OO 

Da venporr.  Edwards IS. SO 

Decoral],  W.  M.  B 10.00 

J.M.   B 85.00 

Denmark,  W.  H.  H.  S 10. OO 

Dea  Hoioes.  L.  H.  S 1.00 

Dubuque,  L.  H.  S 10.00 

Y.  L  Ben,  8oc 7.60 

Durant,  Hra.  L.  H.  Datton....  8.C0 

Eldora,  L.  H.  S a.85 

Patrileld.  L.  M.  S 1.00 

FarrnKul.  W.  M.  S 6.00 

Geneva.  W.  M.  U 79 

Genoa  BluHa,  W.  H.  M.  U. . . .  l.» 

Oowrie.  Children's  Miss.  Soc  -  -SO 

Grinnell.  W.  H.  M.  U...s 48.00 

Y,  P.  8  U.  E 25.00 

Emory  O.  Fuller 81 .00 

Seek  and  Save  Society 84 

AFriend 1.00 

Haraplon.W   H.  8 6.00 

Harlan,  W.  M.  S  4.14 

Mm.  N,  W.  Foss'Children.  3.00 

ladependence,  Aid  Society 2,75 

Kellogg S.OO 

Eeoaauqua.  W  M.  8 0.30 

l,eMarB,  Wiling  Workers 6.00 

I.,ewis.  L.  M.  S 5.00 

Lyons,  L.  M.S 5.00 

B.  S 2.04 

Manon.  Y.  L.  S 10.00 

HarBhalltoWD.  ButyBcea 10.00 

HcOreftor,  S.  8 27  83 

MoQticello.  W.  H.  8    2.80 

M.mlour,  W.  M.  8 8.76 

Mt  Pleasant,  L.  B.  S IB  48 

Nashua,  W.  H.  M.  U 16  00 

Newtdn,  L   M.S...,   10.00 

Lamp  Lighters 8.00 

Old  Man'a  Creek.  L.  H.  S i  .00 

Onawa 8  77 

Ottumwa,  Firat 26.00 

Firet,  W.  M.U 1.80 

Peteraon,  L.  M.  8 6  80 

PosiTille,  L.  M.  8 5  00 

Red  Oak,  W.  M.  S 6.00 


To»a,  Mntiavtd. 

Rockford,  L.  H.  8 $  8.28 

Sheldon,  L.M.S 2.00 

^ihenardoah.L.  M   8 1.81 

Sioui  City,  First.  W.  M.  «. . . .  10.58 

Spencer,  W,  H.  M.  8 5.00 

Storm  Uke,  Infant  Cla^a 2.  SO 

Stuart,  S.8 2.88 

Tftbor,W.M.8 10.00 

Toledo.  L  M,8 8.89 

T.  P.  3.  C.  E 1.66 

W.  H,  aodF.  M.  8        ....  1.71 

Traer.  L.  M.  8 7.00 

V.   P.  S.  E-.   "Befs  and 
ButterllieB."    Six    8.    8. 

Classoa 26.00 

Webster  City.  L.  M,  S 5.00 

T.  P.  8.  C.E 8.77 

West  Burlington 8.50 

Hra.M.B.  Holyoke 1.00 

W.H.  M.  U..Unapecifled 10.82 

98,ie«.M 
MiaBODRi. 

Amity 8.40 

Eanaaa  City,  First 88.00 

MiM  Belle  Holmes 100 

Kidder S.aS 

Bt.  Joseph.  Tabernacle 84.97 

St.  Louis.  Pilgrim 877.50 

Third 10.25 

"    Y.P.S.C.B 2.00 

SpringQeld,  Central 0.00 

Hiiaouri  Woman's  Home  His- 

siimiiEv  Uiiiiin.Mrs.  A.  E, 

Cook.'TrL'iis «34.76 

Aurors.L   U,  M.  S 5,00 

Kansaa    City.     First,    Ladies' 

Uoioii 26.00 

St.  Louis.  Pilgrim.  L.  H.  M.  3. .  4.75 

$454.18 
KKsatM. 

Carbondale 8.8ft 

Chapman 5.55 

Cora 4.26 

DougUas 1.00 

9.8 8-40 

Eureka lO.OO 

Falrvlew.  L.  M,  B 1.66 

Fort  Scott 4.78 

8.8 1.87 

Great  Bend 8.76- 

Hutchinaon,  The  People'a 5.0O 

Kansas  City.  First 10.00 

Lawrence,  Plymouth 18.60 

Plymoulb.  L.  M.  8 1.96 

South. 4.84 
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JTaMtM,  contfntMd. 

LcHTenworth,  First 184.00 

OsBWBtomie,  S.  L.  Adftlr S.OO 

OtUwa 8  00 

Russell.  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E ».08 

Bmiili  Centre 1.00 

StockloB 8.28 

Topeka.  First,  B,  8 86.00 

Wabaunwe,  First 16.60 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E le.oo 

Wellington 7.7B 

Wichita,  Plymouth 36.68 

Fourth 1.87 

EanaaB  Woman's  Home  Hiss. 
Soc.,  Hra.  J.  Q.  Dougb- 

erty.Treu 1806.47 

Athol 1.08 

Elmdale 8.0O 

Emporia 68 .  86 

Hiawatha 6.70 

Kansas    Citv,     Youog    Hen's 

BibleClaM 8.60 

A  Friend 26 

Hanbattan.  W.  H.  H.  B 15.00 

Y.P.8.C.B 6.00 

Maitlf  Hill,  Willing  Workers. .  10.00 

Xeosho  Falls,  Mrs.  Finner....  8.00 

Kidpewny 11.00 

Salina 7.64 

Topeka.  First,  L.  M.  8 16,00 

First.  TOUDK  Hen's  aass. ,  6  00 

Central 7.21 

Helping  Hands 15.00 

North 5.00 

Wabaunsee 16,00 

_    W,  H.  M.  S 10.00 

Wicbita,  Pljmoutb 1  87 

1424. SS 
Nkbraska. 

-^rborville S.45 

8.   S 8.00 

-^^shland 8. BO 

^SlarkB 4.80 

^Srant 4.8.5 

^^recnwood 1.65 

-^Kearney,  First 6.00 

-^-incoln.  First 26 

^Dmaha,  Hillside 6.21 

ParkPlftce 3.80 

^outh  Bend 1.00 

^^cnango 8.50 

^ZVerdon 2,50 

ITfallace 10,35 

York,  First 11 .08 

Nebraska  Woman's  Home  Mla- 
sionar^  Union,  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Perry,  Treaa »45.60 


Neiraika,  eontinii«d. 

Dover 9  2.60' 

Qute  Union 48.00 

9109.36 
North  Dakota. 

Dwigbt 3.0O 

8aobom 8.15 

Rev.  C.  A.  Mack 1.60 

North  Dakota  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Union,  Urs.  M. 
M.  Fisher,  Treas $9.16 

CoopeislDwn,  L.  M,  S _  8.16 

$8.81 
SonTH  Dakota. 

CanOTa 6.81 

Chambtrlain 6.00 

Huron,  First 88.08 

T.  M.Jeffries 300.00 

Planklnton,  First 8.06 

Rapid  Clly.  First 27.10 

Firsts.  8 6.95 

Sioiii  l'-all9,  W.  S.Bell 5.00 

Vermillion.  First 5.10 

Yftnkton,  Mission  Hiil 2.0(1 

South  Dakota  Woman's  Home 
Miasionary  Union,  Miss  A. 
A.  Noble.  Treas....  166.00 

Faulkton.  W.  M.  S 1.35 

Henry,  W.  M.  S 1.79 

Huron 5.00 

Lake  Badgpr,  W.  M.  8 6.00 

Lake   Prealoti,  King's  Hessen- 

Oabe.  auioh  y.'.'.'.'. .'.'.'.'.....'. .  2!00 

Sioux  Falls.  W.  M.  S 16, 00- 

King's  Daughters 2,00' 

Verraiilion.'W,M,  S 7.00 

Yanklon,  W.  M.  8 13.46 

Y.P.M.  B ■  2,40 

1838,57 
Colorado. 

Colorado  SprlngB,  First 69,05 

8.B.  Mayward 5,00 

Kckley,  H.  S.Williams 2,00 

Greeley 44.88 

Highland  Lake,  8,  8 7.5fr 

Lonjtmoni,  First 8.75 

Pueblo,  First LOO. 

Colorado  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
alonary  Union,  Mrs.  S   A. 

Siwyer,  Treas $6. 25 

Pueblo 4.00 

W.  H.  M.  U 3.25 

$143.8(V 
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New  Mbxioo. 

Albuquerque,  Rev.  £.  Lyman 

Hood 9  6.00 

Santa Fe,  "Citizens" 65  00 

White  Oaks,  Miss  Abbie  Hull .      5.00 


$06.00 
Utah. 

Bountiful,  Proceeds  of  Enter- 
tainment   8.26 

'•Union" 6.00 

Donations 50 

Coalville 60 

Heber,  A.  C.  Hatch 100  00 

Joseph  Hatch 26.00 

John  Duncan 28.60 

Dr.  Lindsay 10.00 

Joseph  Qoodwin 8.00 

Fair 43.ft6 

Hooper 2  00 

Kamas,  Entertainment 20^26 

Donations 10  00 

Lynne 24.75 

Morgan,  J.  Williams 5, 00 

Donations 17.40 

Ogden.  Conflre^ational  Ch 21.80 

Provo.  Dr.  F.  R  tJimonds 2.00 

Salt  Lake  City,  Burlington ....  24.50 

Plymouth 4.06 

Prof.  C.  E.Allen 5.00 

Mrs.  J.  Wielschefski 3.00 

H.  Ball 2.00 

Mrs.  Z.  Smith 1.00 

Trenton,  Friends 22.00 

West  Jordan 12.95 


9407.10 


California. 

Femdale $  4  00 

Los  Aneeles,  First 6.00 

Oakland,  First,  Market  Street 

Branch 1.75 

Ontario,  Children's  Five  Cent 

Fund 2.20 

Redlands,  First 14.70 

Riverside 10.60 

San  Bernardino,  Highland  . . .  6.00 

948.15 
Oregon. 

East  Portland,  First 2.49 

Forest  Grove 7.00 

Portland,  First 30:00 

989.49 
Washington. 

Anacortes 10.00 

Seattle,  Plymouth 26  00 

986.00 
China. 

Pang  Chuang.  Misses  Grace  and 
Gertrude  Wyckoff 6  00 

96.00 
Ten  Cent  Fund  for  Albuquerque 
Academy,  New  Mexico 2.70 

Unknown  Contributions. 

First  Congregational  Church, 

Town  and  State  undesignated    13 .  34 
Anonymous 6.76 

920.09 

Total  for  year  ending  June 
80,  1890 |72,940.D2 


COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION   FROM    SEPTEMBER   1,    1879, 

WHEN  THE  FIRST  DONATION  OF  91,000  WAS  MADE 

BY  COL.    HAMMOND.   TO  JULY  1,    1890. 

From  September  1,  1879,  to  May  1,  1880 98,004  69 


May 


n 


(« 


«< 


July 


1.1880,  to     '*    1,  1881 28,269  88 

1.1881.  to     "    1.  1882 23.627  82 

1,  1882,  to     '*    1,  1888 86,219  15 

1,  1883,  to  July  1,  1884  (fourteen  months) 62,910  64 


i  < 


<i 


t< 


n 


1,  1884,  to 
1,  1885,  to 
1,  1886.  to 
1,  1887,  to 
1,  1898,  to 
1.  1889,  to 


<( 


•  ( 


(< 


<< 


1,  1885  (tweWe  months) 48,470  16 

1,  1886 55.674  81 

1.  1887 60,012  14 

1,  1888 68,315  88 

1.1899 62,809  59 

1,  1890 72,940  52 


Total 9501,144  62 
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EXPENDITURES  FROM  JULY  1,  1889,  TO  JULY  1.  1890. 

SCHOOLS. 

Bountiful $780  (» 

Barelas 600  00 

Centreville '. 685  05 

■Coalville 805  65 

DemiDJC 1,670  70 

El  Paso,  Training 226  00 

Farmington 632  86 

Heber 1,418  85 

Henefer 220  75 

Hooper 909  76 

HuntBville 888  65 

Eamas 749  48 

Lehi 1,589  95 

Lynne 1,186  95 

Midway    480  60       » 

Morgan .* 619  80 

ParkCity 1,744  80 

Salt  Lake,  Burlinicton ....1,940  57 

Phillips 1,600  95 

Plymouth  975  70 

Sandy 1,228  26 

flan  Rafael 600  00 

BlaterviUe 550  00 

Trenton 200  00 

^est  Jordan 648  76 

"WhitinHall 1,589  40 

VniiteOaks 547  18 

Total $24,118 

ACADEMIES. 

-^^buquerque $2,167  45 

,ae  Vegas 2,072  60 

len 5,098  80 

*rovo,  Procter 3,199  20 

Lake,  Hammond  Hall... 5,687  02 

*rinidad,  Tillotson 2.6C0  00 

Total $20,725  07 

FIELD  SERVICE. 

alary  of  Agents  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico $1,948  85 

,  including  that  of  Teachers  to  fields 2,095  06 

npplies  and  Incidentals 106  51 

elegraphing,  Postage  and  Freight 79  88 

Total $4,229  75 


SCHOLABSHIP   ACCOUNT. 

^^-Bcholarships $6  75 


$6  75 
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REALTIES. 

OOBT  TO  XXPEHDXD  TO 

JULY  1,  1889.  JULY  1,  1800.  TOTAL  COST. 

Albuquerque $5,400  00  95,400  00 

Bountiful... $8,888  59           8,283  59 

Belen 848  00          848  00 

Centreville 1,887  69          1,887  69 

Coalville 1,807  00  8  85  1,809  85 

Farmington 694  85  75  00  769  85 

Henefer 580  99          580  99 

Heber 8,617  40  2.617  40 

Hooper 8,68158  10,50  8,698  08 

Hunlsyille 176  75          176  75 

Las  Vegas 4,848  80  484  85  4,678  55 

Lehi 8,774  88  15  60  8,789  88 

Lynne 8,850  00           8,850  00 

Morgan 559  28           659  82 

Ogden 85,164  58  808  70  85.468  88 

Provo 11,84195  80  77  11,878  78 

Salt  Luke,  Burlington 8, 159  80  87  25  8, 196  55 

Phillips 4,851  28  17  25  4,868  63 

Plymouth 2,858  50  4  00  2,857  50 

Sandy 1,269  46          1,269  45 

San  Rafael 708  70  80  65  788  85 

South  Cottonwood 846  00          846  00 

Trenton 885  70           885  70 

Trinidad,  Tillotson 9,085  00          9,085  00 

Legal  Expenses 177  88          177  22 

985,058  72         98,958  72         904,018  44 
Cost  of  Realties  for  the  Year $8,958  7^ 

Cost  of  Giving  Inform ^ltion  and  Collecting  Funds. 

I.      AGENCY. 

Salary  of  Special  Agent 92,380  00 

Clerk 674  50 

Office  rent 228  10 

Telegraphing  and  postage 339  86 

Stationery  and  printing 275  94 

Advertising 46  80 

Ezpressage 47  69- 

Incidentals 92  47 

II.      PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report   $298  75^ 

Expense  of  publishing  Gleaner $874  53 

Gleaner  receipts 639  99 

Net  cost  of  publishing  Gleaner 234  54 

Other  publications 208  02 

iiL    additional  services. 

Visiting  churches,  salaries  Misses  Hunt  and  Hand $1,172  90 

Traveling,  secretary  and  speakers 2.010  88 

Incidentals 19  35 

$8,084  8a 
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Spbgial  Cost  of  Adicinistration. 

I.    sbcrbtabt's  department. 

Salary  of  Rev.  Cbaa.  R.  Bliss |d,600  00 

Salary  Assistant  Secretary  (10  months) 1,500  00 

Clerk 686  50 


• 


II.    trrasurbr's  dbpartmbnt. 

Clerk 1881  85 

in.      MISCELLANEOUS. 

Telemphing,  postage  and  expressage $828  10 

Stationery  and  printing 210  62 

Advertising 88  06 

Office  rent 178  00 

IncidenUls  .• 79  74   |5,792  87 


SUMMARY. 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS. 

Collections $72,940  52 

Tuition    2,269  96 

Sundries 8  85 

Advertising 86  78 

$75,301  08 

EXPENDITURES. 

Balance,  overdraft  July  1,  1889. $8,C84  68 

SchooU 29,217  96 

Academies 15,626  27 

Field  Service 4,229  75 

Scholarships 6  75 

Realties 8,958  72 

Cost  of  giving  information 8,024  20 

Cost  of  administration 5,792  87 

Interest  on  notes 686  82 

Paid  on  notes 4,000  00 

Atkins  land  taxes 52  29 

$79,629  76 

Amount  paid $79,629  76 

Amount  received 75,801  08 

Balance  due  Treasurer  July  1,  1890. . .    $4,828  68 

Indebtedness  July  1,  1889 $12,084  68 


IV  1, 

iiyi, 


Indebtedness  July  1,  1890 9,828  68 

Made  up  as  follows : 

Bills  payable,  notes $5,000  00 

Balance  due  Treasurer 4,828  68 

$9,828  68 

Respectfully  submitted,  Wm.  H.  Hubbard,  Tre4iiurer. 

Examined  and  found  correct,  Thomas  Templeton,  Auditor. 
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GIFTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Albuquerque. — Academy,  Primary  Department.  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
Cong.  S.  S.,  a  clock  for  school  room ;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Collins,  $18 ;  material  for 
school  work.  Mexican  department.  Boston,  Mass. :  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Brown.  $20' 
for  school  supplies ;  Miss  Kate  H.  Durham,  $10 ;  sewing  material  and  school 
supplies.  Pupils  of  academy  and  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Albuquerque,  and  Cong.  8. 8. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Christmas  tree  and  presents. 

Bountiful.— Bradford,  Mass.:  Girls  of  Bradford  Academy,  box  of  books, 
toys  and  games.  Lowell :  W.  H.  M.  Soc,  box  of  books  and  clothing.  Woburn  : 
L.  M.  Soc,  $12,  for  new  desks.  Decorah,  la.:  Box  of  prepared  patchwork. 
Bountiful :  Messrs.  Buckland,  Hales  and  Burnham,  three  tons  of  coal. 

Centkeyille.— Chicago  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Taintor,  box  of  books.  Christmas 
boxes  from  Jacksonville  and  Elgin,  111.,  and  Broadway  Church.  I]'orwich.,  Ct. 
For  school  supplies,  Rev.  H.  L.  Reade.  Jewett  City,  Ct.,  $2 ;  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.,. 
Norwich,  Ct.,  $2  ;  Miss  Lott,  Portland,  Mich.,  $18. 

Coalville. — Boston,  Mass.:  Christmas  barrel,  from  "The  Sympathetic 
Circle  of  King's  Daughters."  Burlington,  la.:  Box  of  gifts  from  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Little  and  S.  8.  Class.  Papers  and  magazines  from  "  Piedmont  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.," 
Worcester,  and  "Bedford  Paper  Agency  for  Missions,"  Bedford,  Mass.  Coal, 
ville,  for  school  supplies :  Messrs.  Geo.  Robinson,  50  cents ;  Geo.  Edington, 
50  cents  ;  Robert  Menzies,  80  cents  ;  Pringle,  60  cents  ;  Mrs.  Peterson,  00  cents, 
and  Mrs.  Swanson,  80  cents. 

•  

Farminoton. — Burlington,  la.:  Box  of  books  and  toys.  Miss  Beardsley  and 
8.  8.  Class.  Waterbury,  Ct. :  Box  of  clothing,  Mrs.  Norton.  Westboro,  Mass. : 
Christmas  box. 

HuNTSviLLE. — Akron,  Ohio  :  Christmas  barrel.  Worcester,  Mass. :  Pied- 
mont Church  (Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.),  8.  8.  papers. 

Eamas. — Charles  City,  la.:  Christmas  gifts  and  money,  $15.  Kansas  City, 
Mo. :  Barrel  of  cl(»thing.  Le  Mars,  la. :  Gifts  and  reward  cards,  $5.  Kamas  : 
Mr.  Louis  Smith,  stove,  work  and  materials,  $45  ;  Patrons,  $25,  for  Christmas 
tree,  fuel,  light,  etc.;  Young  People,  lamp,  $4.50. 

Lehi. — Furnishing  Teachers'  House  New  Haven,  Ct.:  Humphrey  Street 
Church,  $80 ;  D wight  Place  8.  8.  (Miss  Gertrude  Baker's  class),  lamp  and  rugs  ; 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  table  furnishings  and  beddvng.  New  York  City  : 
Pilgrim  Church,  kitchen  stove  and  box ;  Mrs.  Dewey,  box  of  kitchen  furnish- 
ings. Grinnell,  la,:  "Dorcas  Society," bedding.  Boxes  from ''King's  Daugh^ 
ters,"  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Cong.  Church,  Emporia,  Ean. 

New  Haven,  Ct.:  Prof.  Samuel  Harris,  $25.    Lehi:  Miss  Jessie  Holmes,  ; 

For  a  Flowing  Well :  Friends,  Lehi,  $85 ;  Eastern  Friends,  $25  ;  Cong.  8.  8., 
Stuart,  la.,  $20.  Newton,  Mass.:  Christmas  box.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Lyon,  New  York 
City,  Bible  Dictionaries.  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Cong.  Church,  Commentaries  and 
Bible  Helps,  8  vols.  Life  of  Finney  and.  Holy  Living,  Rev.  8.  8.  Mathews, 
Boston.    New  York  City  :  Mrs.  Mooks,  box  of  8.  8.  papers. 

Ltkne.— Newton  Highlands,  Mass.:  Mission  Circle,  Christmas  box.  Bos* 
ton  :  Barrel  of  clothing,  etc. 

Morgan.— Patrons,  $15.40 ;  Mrs.  B.  Peterson,  $2  ;  Mr.  J.  Williams.  $6,  ^r 
supplies.    Westboro,  Mass :  Christmas  box.       apers  and  books.  Miss  HaydeDr, 
Thomaston,  Ct.,  and  Miss  Jorey,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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MmwAT. — Woodwortli,  Wis.:  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  box  of  books  ami  papers. 

Proto. — ^Andover.  Mass. :  Mrs.  Edwards  Park,  $10 ;  Miss  Agnes  Park,  |5 ; 
Mrs.  £.  T.  Strong,  |15.  Wakefield,  Mass.  r  Cong.  S.  8.,  $85.85,  for  school 
supplies. 

Salt  Lakb  Citt. — Burlington  ScTkod,  Providence,  R.  I. :  "  Bessie  Brown  " 
Fund,  $33;  T.  L.  M.  Band,  cask  of  clothing.  Warren,  Mass.:  Cong.  S.  S., 
$89.81 ;  Burlington,  Yt. :  Two  S.  S.  Classes,  $28 ;  Mrs.  N.  L.  Corbett,  $5  ;  Mr. 
Mathews,  cards,  etc.  For  S.  S.  Library,  Salt  Lake  City  :  Prof.  M.  E.  Jones, 
$10 ;  Mr.  Ball,  $4 ;  Mrs.  Yames,  35  cents ;  W.  P.  Cromar,  $2 ;  Mr.  Adamson, 
$4 ;  Mrs.  Castleton,  60  cents  ;  Mrs.  Williams,  $8  ;  Mr.  Parker,  50  cents ;  Mrs. 
Cameron, '35  cents ;  T.  M.  Olson,  $8 ;  Mr.  Peacock,  $1 ;  Mr.  Rand,  $1.50;  Mr. 
Finch,  $1 ;  Mr.  Peterson,  $1 ;  Mr.  Hunter,  $1.60;  Mr.  Yan  Nouton,  $5;  Mr. 
Alfred  Lamboume,  $8 ;  Mr.  Jones,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Dummer,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Cushing,  $1 ; 
Mrs.  Scott,  $3. 

Salt  Lakb  Ctty.— Phillips  School.  Boston,  Mass. :  Miss  Lord,  $8.  And- 
OTer :  Juvenile  Miss.  Society,  scholarship.  Reading :  Infant  Class,  $5.45 ;  Miss 
Carrie  L.  Mason,  books,  papers  and  cards.  Barrels  from  Northampton,  Mass. ; 
King's  Daughters,  Tilton,  N.  H. ;  and  Cong.  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.  Somerville, 
Ct. :  Miss  M.  D.  Spencer's  S.  S.  Class,  $4,  for  Bibles.  Miss  Anna  Baker,  Salt 
Lake  :  Dictionary  stand.  Hill,  N.  H. :  Cong.  Church,  $4.50.  Friend,  $2.  Chi- 
cago, 111. :  Miss  Fisher,  Golden  Rule. 

Salt  Lakb  City.— Plymouth  School  Plymouth,  Mass.:  Christmas  box. 
Brockton  :  Misfl  Thompson,  presents  and  $4.  Roibury  :  Box  and  $1.50.  Qard- 
ner :  S.  S.  Class,  $7.70.  Andover :  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Johnson,  $5.  Salisbury 
Point:  "Joyful  Helpers,"  $5.  Providence,  R.  I.:  Messrs.  H.  C.  Waters  and 
H.  R.  Barker,  $25.  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Miss.  Jennison's  S.  S.  Class,  $5.  Salt 
Lake  :  Mr.  Back,  $8  ;  Mrs.  Johnson,  $1.50. 

Articles  for  Fair  from  Miss  Annie  L.  Whitin,  Whitinsville ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kit- 
tredge,  Hinsdale ;  Mrs.  Hull,  Cambridge ;  Miss  Thayer,  Brain  tree,  Mass. ; 
Miss  C.  M.  Dow,  Portland,  Me. ;  Mrs.  Danielson,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Miss  Bessie 
French,  Middlebury,  Yt. ;  and  Missionary  Society,  Newport,  Ky.  Proceeds  of 
Fair,  $73.80. 

Slatbrtillb. — Lamp,  Mrs.  Slater.  From  Friends  :  A  globe,  maps,  and  a 
framed  copy  of  "The  Angelus,"  Middleton,  Mass.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  "The 
Golden  Rule."  Grinnell,  la.  "Little  Branches,"  " The  Pansy,"  "The  Young 
Idea,"  by  the  Editor. 

San  Rafaxl. — Cambridge,  Mass. :  Shepard  Memorial  S.  S.  (Mrs.  Brandan's 
Class),  $8 ;  "Margaret  Shepard  Society,"  24 yards  wool  dress  goods  and  12  yard» 
of  flannel ;  North  Avenue  Church,  Christmas  barrel  and  $8.08.  Lowell :  Barrel 
of  summer  clothing,  W.  H.  M.  A.  Auxiliary.  Adams  :  Barrel  of  winter  cloth- 
ing. '  Bedford  :  "  Paper  Agency  for  Missions,"  bi-weekly  packages  of  papers. 
San  Rafael :  Miss  Ida  Frost,  $7,  Christmas  expenditures. 

TBoriDAD.— For  school  expensea:  Mr.  C.  P.  Treat,  Chicago,  $100;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Gunter,  $45,  and  Chas.  Poitrey,  $5.  Trinidad  :  Proceeds  of  Entertainments, 
$186.00. 

Wb8T  Jobdah. — East  Hartford,  Ct. :  Mission  Circle,  supplies  for  reading 
room,— books,  magazines,  papers,  games,  toys,  slates,  pencils,  cards,  etc.  Gar- 
letUville,  Ohio  :  Miss  Lillian  Green,  box  of  magaiines  and  papersw 
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THE  EMORY  Q.  PULLER  CORN-COB  INVESTMENT  FUND. 

A  bright  Iowa  boy,  haying  earned  twenty  cents  by  picking  up  corn-cobs, 
*sent  the  same  in  two  ten-cent  pieces  to  our  treasury.  These  were  bought  at 
ten  dollars  apiece,  and  in  this  way  the  foundation  of  an  Investment  Fund  was 
laid.  We  have  not  yet  fully  decided  to  what  purpose  to  apply  it,  but  possibly 
shall  buy  a  bell  for  one  of  our  school  houses,  or  something  costing  more,  if  the 
fund  grows  as  we  hope  it  will.  We  are  grateful  to  the  founder  of  the  fund,  and 
'to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  contributed  to  it. 

The  receipts  up  to  June  80  were  as  follows : 

Emory  G.  Fuller,  Grinnell,  Iowa $1.00 

Sale  of  E.  G.  F.'s  two  dimes 20.00 

G.  H.White,  through  E.  G.  F 25 

Mrs.  Fisher,  through  E.  G.  F 10 

Roy  McClintock,  Wollaston,  Mass 10 

Sale  of  R.  McC.'s  dime  to  Union  Workers,  Union  Church,  Boston 15.00 

Mary  Stanton,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y 16.00 

Nellie  and  Jessie  Gamer,  Cornwall,  Ct .20 

Olive  and  Susie  Fish,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y 1.00 

JamesT.Coit,  Norwich,  Ct 25 

.Alfred  and  Mary  E.  Bumham,  Charles  City,  Iowa 20 

Total $54.10 


FORM    OF   BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  my  executor  (or  executors)  the  sum  of. dollars, 

in  trust,  to  pay  the  same  in days  after  my  decease  to  the  person  who, 

when  the  same  is  payable,  shall  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  New  West  Education 
Commission  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Directors 
•of  the  Commission  to  its  charitable  uses  and  purposes. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 


Erratxtk.— On  psge  8,  instead  of  In  an  Annual  Report,  read  In  our 
JinnuBl  Report. 
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Congpegational  Sanday  Sehool  and  Pablishing  Society 

BOSTON  A  CHICAGO,  176  UTabasb  ATenne. 
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ThI  MiBBIOVART  DBPARtXBNT 

BmpIovB  Sanday-School  MlsBlonarleB,  org«n- 

®iseB  Sanday-SchoolB,  and  aids  needy  Sanday- 
SchoolB.    1 1  also  dietrl bates  ananally  milUonB 
,  of  paseB  of  religiooB  reading  where  the  goBpel 

^^^  woald  not  otherwise  be  known.    Over  8,500 

'  'Af^  Sanday-SchoolB  organized  In  the  last  six  yoars. 

A  ^A/>b  ^^  ^^^  Schools  organized  last  year.    Send 

^  ^  r»  .  contribations  to  Rbv.  H.  T.  Sell.  Dl»t.  Snut. 


contribations  to  Rbv.  H.  T.  Sell,  IM^t.  Sapt. 
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Pablishes  the  *' Pilgrim'*  S.  8.  Helps,  Li-  ^^^ 

brarles,  Records,  TheMogical  Books,  etc.,  and  ^    |t 

Bopplies  pablications  of  all  the  other  hoases,  ^ 

as  well  as  its  own,  at  lowest  rates,  inclnding 
everything  needed  In  S.  Schools,  Charches  and 

Ohrlstian  families.    Its  sarplns  earnings  are  I  Ml  ^'^J^t^ 

used  in  aidingthe  Missionary  Dept.   Address  ^O^  ^^V 


everything  needed  In  S.  Schools,  Charches  and  /Ov  ^/i 


orders  to    J.  H.  Tewksbitrt,  West.  Bas.  Agt, 
175  Wabaah  Avenue. 


Isaac  Claflin.  William  Claflin. 

Isaac  Glaplin  ^  (go. 

— (  ESTABLISHED  1856.}- 

I^eal  Estate  and  lioatis, 

164    Lalce   Street,  -  -  -  CHICAQO. 

Aaron  B.  Mead.  Albert  L.  Coe. 

Real  Estate  Agency 

OF 

MEAD  &  COE, 

149  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


Take  General  Care  and  Management  of  Estates,  including  Paying 

Taxes  and  Collection  of  Rents. 

LOANS 

Negotiated,  secured  by  first  lien  on  Real  Estate  in  Chicago,  with  interest  payable 

at  any  place  desirable  by  lender. 


Teachers  Co-Operative  Association 


70-72  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


iBilM 


patented  by  Thcb.  A.  Eduom. 
UikH  0,000  copio  of  odi  oticind  writinc,  Dnar. 
iDC   Mum.   elc.      I.OOO  copi«  of  one  origiii»l 
Typeimlcr  Letter.    KecDiBinendi<lbyo™r«ftOOO 

*.  ■.   DICK  COHPANV, 
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fIRST-CUSS  WORK  PUNCTUALLY  PERFORMED  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

aSND   FOR    BST'IIVIA.XBS. 


80  AHD  82  Adams  Stkeet,  Chicago. 


Lyman  Baird.  Francis  Bradlet. 

Wyllys  W.  Baird.  George  L.  Warneiu 

BAIRD  &  BRADLEY, 

90  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED  1867. 


Real  Estate  bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


Property  Rented  ^^^  ^^^Sade""?; 


AND    REMITTANCES 
PROMPTLY. 
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•ESSKNTIAL  Oll.S. 

Florentine  Perfumes  Can 

ALWAYS    BE    DEPENDED    ON. 

As/:  your  Pritggist  for 

Florentine  Wild  Q^^-Apple  Blossom.. 

ALLEN  B.  WRISLEY   Chicago. 
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[Series  ii.,  No.  44.] 

GIFTS  OF  WOMEN  TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 


Xtport  tf  the  Commiitee  on  Endowment  of  Colleges,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Alia    W, 

Foster,  July  21,  1893. 


Tub  Committee  on  Endowment  of  Colleges  have  reported  from  year  to  year 
that  their  efforts  have  been  especially  directed  toward  the  creation  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  increasing  the  endowments  of  colleges  and  universities 
already  in  existence,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially of  men  and  women  of  means  and  influence,  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
institutions  in  the  membership  of  our  Association.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished chiefly  by  means  of  newspaper  articles  published  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  secondarily  by  direct  personal  influence,  the  value  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  and  report.  While  we  cannot  positively  assert 
that  any  single  large  endowment  has  been  given  directly  through  our  efforts, 
we  have  at  least  been  able  to  act  as  a  medium  between  a  college  and  two 
probable  donors.  But  the  indirect  influence  of  our  work  must  always  consti- 
tnte  its  greatest  value ;  and  the  contribution  of  our  Association,  both  as  a 
body  snd  as  individuals,  to  the  conviction  among  educators  and  to  the  growing 
feeling  among  the  public  at  large,  that  there  are  already,  at  least  in  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  country,  quite  enough  poor,  second-rate 
colleges,  has  not  been  of  any  uncertain  measure  of  quality  and  quantity. 

The  founding  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  very  helpful  to  our 
cause  by  proving  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  demands  of  modern  educa- 
tion, that  a  college  cannot  be  built  upon  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  a  hundred 
thousand ;  that  not  even  the  generosity  of  a  multi-millionaire  suffices  to  make 
a  great  institution ;  but  that  the  union  of  many  fortunes  can  alone  serve  to 
procure  the  material  means  which  are  transmuted  into  the  great  brain  force  of 
the  modern  educated  world. 

Our  Association  can  claim  no  originality  in  advocating  an  idea  which  has 
been  shared  by  educators  for  more  than  a  decade ;  but  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  have  helped  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  wealthy  and 
philanthropic,  but  more  or  less  uninformed,  public  in  regard  to  the  best  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  funds  designed  for  educational  purposes.  The  small 
ntunber  of  colleges  founded  during  the  last  five  years  and  the  increasingly 
laige  gifts  to  the  old  institutions,  are  a  most  hopeful  indication  of  a  tendency 
in  the  right  direction. 
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The  chart  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Endowment,  for  our  exhibit  in 
the  World's  Fair,  brings  out  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  contributed  by  women  to  various  colleges,  beginning  with  the  year 
1880.  Applications  for  information  made  to  the  treasurers  of  the  principal 
colleges  of  the  country  were  answered  for  the  most  part  promptly  and  cour- 
teously, and  brought  the  desired  figures  from  seventeen  institutions  for  men 
alone,  nine  for  both  men  and  women,  and  five  for  women  alone.  From  the 
first  class  are  missing  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  the  treasurer  of  the 
last-named  being  ill ;  while  Yale  reported  itself  as  unable  to  make  out  an 
accurate  statement,  because  its  books  failed,  in  some  cases,  to  give  the  sex 
of  the  donor ;  and  Columbia  replied  that  it  had  never  received  a  gift  from 
a  woman.  Of  the  colleges  in  our  Association,  Northwestern,  Oberlin,  Syracuse, 
and  Wisconsin  made  no  reply,  while  Wesleyan  and  Kansas  reported  sadly 
that  they  were  compelled  to  say  that  they  had  never  received  gifts  from 
women.  Several  of  the  western  State  universities  (all  of  them  co-educational) 
replied  that  their  gifts  from  private  individuals,  both  men  and  women,  were 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  the  prevailing  belief  in  their  States  being  that  a 
college  supported  by  taxation  can  need  no  individual  contributions. 

Besides  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  the  four  women's  colleges 
in  our  membership,  we  have  included  in  the  list  the  institution  popularly 
known  as  the  Harvard  Annex,  whose  growing  importance  as  an  educational 
force  must  be  everywhere  recognized.  Though  not  yet  conferring  degrees, 
and  therefore  admitted  to  the  company  of  colleges  only  by  sufferance,  it  is 
already  far  on  the  way  either  to  some  sort  of  affiliation  with  Harvard,  or  to 
incorporation  as  an  independent  college.  Women  have  recently  contributed 
largely  to  a  fund  which  will  ultimately  have  a  vast  infiuence,  but  this  money, 
not  yet  officially  reported,  could  not  go  into  the  record. 

The  gifts  to  Johns  Hopkins  we  have  divided  into  two  parts,  and  thai 
institution  appears  twice  on  the  list,  both  among  colleges  for  men  and  among 
co-educational  colleges.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  money  was 
given  before  women  were  admitted  to  any  school  of  the  University,  while 
other  sums  have  recently  been  contributed  to  the  Medical  School  on  condi- 
tion that  it  receive  women  as  students.  The  number  of  women's  colleges 
appearing  in  the  list  is  not  so  large  as  could  be  desired  ;  but  of  the  fourteen 
colleges  for  women  given  by  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  as  institutions  of  real  college  rank,  the  five  we  have  selected 
contained  1787  students,  against  the  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  which  the 
other  nine  reported.  The  value  of  the  buildings,  libraries,  scientific  apparatus, 
and  endowments  approaches  the  same  ratio.  Hence  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  carry  the  investigation  beyond  our  own  membership.  Wellesley 
heads  the  list  with  $271,050  and  this  excludes  the  money  given  by  Mrs. 
Durant  jointly  with  her  husband,  of  which  no  report  can  be  made,  but  which 
must  be  estimated  at  many  thousands. 

The  figures  for  the  current  year  are  necessarily  incomplete,  as  the  inquiries 
were  made  in  April. 
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It  is  interesting  and  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  women  have  given 
much  more  generously  for  the  education  of  men  than  for  that  of  their 
own  sex.  For  the  education  of  men  in  separate  colleges  women  have  given 
five  times  as  much  as  for  the  education  of  women  in  separate  colleges,  while 
they  have  given  nearly  twice  as  much  for  men  alone  as  for  women  alone  and 
for  men  and  women  together.  If  Yale  and  Dartmouth  could  be  included,  the 
results  would  doubtless  be  still  more  startling. 

These  figures  are  rather  depressing  when  we  consider  that  we  are  investi- 
gating the  period  since  1880,  when  the  success  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  had  already  been  proved  beyond  question.  They  seem  to  sho\y  quite 
plainly  that  rich  women  do  not  fully  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  educating  their 
own  sex  in  college.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  of  the  money  given  for 
the  education  of  women  has  been  given  by  men.  Smith,  however,  is  the 
monument  of  a  woman,  and  the  Annex  has  been  supported  chiefly  by  the 
contributions  of  women.  Yet  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
subject,  we  find  reason  for  encouragement. 

We  alumnae,  though  the  hair  of  a  few  of  us  may  be  streaked  with  gray,  are, 
as  a  whole,  a  body  of  young  women.  Our  influence  in  educational  circles  is 
only  just  now  beginning  to  be  felt.  We  have  not  yet  accumulated  fortunes 
which  enable  us  to  give  from  our  own  pockets  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  our  alma  maters,  nor  have  many  of  us  fallen  heirs  to  large  estates, 
the  girls  who  go  to  college  being  usually  from  well-to-do,  rather  than  from 
wealthy,  families.  In  spite  of  this,  we  are  contributing  considerable  sums  to 
found  professorships,  fellowships,  and  scholarships,  and  to  build  and  equip 
g}'mnasiums. 

But  because  of  our  own  lack  of  financial  resources,  the  duty  is  pressed  upon 
us  all  the  more  strongly,  by  these  figures,  of  using  our  influence  collectively  and 
individually  to  convince  women  of  means,  not  college  graduates,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  offer  to  the  young  women  of  our  country'  the  best  possible  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  higher  education.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  women  do 
not  yet  appreciate  this  necessity,  the  conservatism  of  women  being  proverbially 
greater  than  that  of  men.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  and  a  valid  reason 
why  many  women  give  their  money  to  men's  colleges  rather  than  to  women's. 
Very  many  of  them  have  inherited  their  fortunes  from  husbands  or  fathers  who 
were  college  graduates,  and  they  feel  it  a  sacred  pleasure  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  in  memory  of  the  dead ;  indeed,  such  a  disposition  of  funds 
is  often  made  at  the  request  of  male  relatives. 

However  we  may  excuse  or  justify  the  women  of  the  past  generation  for 
their  neglect  of  the  educational  needs  of  their  own  sex,  we  shall  be  entirely 
false  to  the  cause  which  we  represent  if  we  allow  another  thirteen  years  to  pile 
up  millions  of  dollars  for  the  education  of  men  and  only  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  that  of  women.     Let  us  rally  our  forces  and  take  courage. 
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On  the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  1841,  the  Board  and 
Faculty  of  St.  Louis  University  enacted  the  constitution  of 
a  Medical  Department,  and  by  this  act  created  the  insti- 
tution later  known  as  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College.  Its 
organization  was  perfected  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1842, 
whena  (non-sectarian)  Board  of  Trustees,^  *  —  among  whose 
members  I  need  mention  in  this  place  only  the  cherished 
names  of  James  H.  Lucas,  its  first  president,  Col.  John 
O'Fallon,  and  the  Reverend  William  Greenleaf  Eliot,  — 
took  charge  of  it  and  confirmed  the  faculty  already  ap- 
pointed by  the  University."-^  This  original  faculty  of  the 
Medical  Depailment  of  St.  Louis  University,  consisted  of 
Drs.  Josephus  Wells  Hall,  Hiram  Augustus  Prout,  James 
Vance  Prather,  Daniel  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and 
Moses  Lewis  Linton,  of  Springfield,  Ky.  This  faculty 
began  the  instruction  in  medicine  in  a  small  house  on  the 


*  The  numerals  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  Appendix. 
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north  side  of  Washington  avenue,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets,  owned  by  the  dean.  Dr.  Prather;  they 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  winter  of  1842-43,  the 
first  of  the  fifty  annual  courses  now  completed,  and  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  the  first 
graduating  class  of  six. 

Before  the  next  session,  vacancies  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Drs.  Prout  and  Brainard  were  filled  by  Dr.  Abram 
Litton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dr.  Joseph  Granville  Nor- 
wood, df  Madison,  Iowa,  and  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Pope. 
With  the  farther  addition,  in  the  following  year,  of  Dr. 
Moses  Montrose  Pallen,  the  faculty  was  reorganized^  more 
definitely,  and  separate  chairs  were  charged  with  the  teach- 
ing of  chemistry  and  of  anatomy,  —  the  two  branches  for 
excellence  in  which  this  school  soon  became  pre-eminent 
among  its  compeers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  faculty 
now  had  the  use  of  a  small  college  building,  erected  for 
the  purpose  by  Dr.  Prather,  on  the  same  lot  on  Washing- 
ton avenue,  —  a  structure  which  survived  till  our  own  day 
(1890),  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  old  buildings  of 
the  St.  Louis  University. 

During  the  next  few  years,  numerous  changes  took  place 
in  the  teaching  body,  Drs.  Hall,  Norwood  and  Prather 
resigning,  and  Drs.  Henry  M.  Bullitt,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
James  Blake,  of  London,  England,  Thomas  Reyburn,  Robert 
Simpson  Holmes,  William  M.  McPheeters,  David  Prince, 
of  Springfield,  III.,  and  Willis  Greene  Edwards,  at  various 
times  filling  chairs  in  the  faculty,  over  which  Dr.  Linton 
and  Dr.  Pope  successively  presided  as  dean.  The  school 
had  meanwhile  outgrown  its  modest  quarters  on  Washington 
avenue,  and  in  1849  entered  a  new  home  erected  by  Col. 
John  O'Fallon  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Myrtle  streets  (now  Clark  avenue),  which  afforded  such 
space  and  accommodations  as  were  suited  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  vogue  at  that  day  and  to  the  constantly 
growing  classes.     The  new  college  building,  architecturally 
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one  of  the  conspicuous  edifices  in  the  city  at  that  time,  pro- 
rided  two  large  lecture  rooms,  a  well-stocked  museum,  two 
laro^e  anatomical  rooms,  and  a  small  physical  and  chemical 
laboratory  for  the  professor  of  chemistry.  Two  years 
later  was  added,  on  its  eastern  side,  another  building  of  the 
same  size  and  similar  design,  that  contained  a  large  hall,  the 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Pope,  and  the  rooms  of  the  O'Fallon  Dispensary.* 
The  now  prosperous  school  at  this  time,  impelled  chiefly  by 
reasons  growing  out  of  the  pressure  of  the  so-called  **  know- 
nothing  "  movement  in  politics,  was  induced  to  sever  its  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Louis  University  and  to  take  an  independ- 
ent position.  This  end  was  attained  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  school,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical College,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  approved  February  23,  1855. 
Under  its  new  charter  and  name,  to  which  the  public  renown 
of  its  dean  had  already  added  the  popular  by-name  of 
*' Pope's  College,"  it  had  the  fostering  care  of  the  same 
Board  of  Trustees  which  governed  it  under  the  former 
regime;  among  the  new  members  that  time  added  to  its 
roll  I  may  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman  and 
Judge  Nathaniel  Holmes.  The  faculty^  —  its  recollection 
will  never  fade  from  my  memory,  for  its  strong  character- 
istics impressed  themselves  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  that  day  —  consisted  of  Drs.  Linton,  Litton, 
Pope,  Pallen,  Holmes,  McPheeters,  Charles  Whittlesey 
Stevens  and  John  Bates  Johnson  ;  —  Dr.  Holmes,  however, 
stricken  with  paralysis  (1854),  was  represented  and  soon 
succeeded  in  the  chair  of  physiology  by  Dr.  John  Henry 
Watters.  Dr.  Ellsworth  F.  Smith,  and  both  in  his  absence 
and  upon  his  resignation.  Dr.  E.  H.  Gregory,  were  the 
efficient  demonstrators  of  anatomy. 


*  This  (eastern)  wing,  which  also  lutrbored  the  collections  and  libraiy 
of  the  Academy  of  Science,  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  May,  1869. 
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With  the  achievement  of  prosperity  and  independence 
marked  by  the  new  charter  and  the  new  name,  the  child- 
hood of  the  school  may  be  said  to  have  ended,  and  a  career 
of  youthful  vigor  begun  that  has  defined  its  character  and 
led  to  notable  results. 

For  we  are  not  assembled  here  on  this  fiftieth  anniversary 
to  commemorate  the  event  of  birth  alone ;  to  us,  that  event 
gains  significance  only  through  the  fidelity  and  merit  with 
which  the  aims  of  its  founders  have  been  carried  out  and 
extended,  and  the  opportunities  improved.  We  are 
gathered  rather  to  commemorate  all  those  subsequent 
events  that  have  justified  and  dignified  the  facts  of  its 
organization.  We  welcome  into  the  world  the  child  that  is 
born  with  fair  promise,  but  we  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  friend  only  whom  we  have  learned  to  love, 
to  honor  and  to  venerate. 

In  the  entire  life  of  the  school  can  be  traced  an  honest 
endeavor  towards  excellence  of  teaching,  and  a  firm 
obedience  to  the  behest:  Nunquam  retrorsum.  No  step 
taken  in  advance  has  ever  been  retraced.  A  comparison  of 
the  school  in  its  teens  with  its  present  maturer  organization 
cannot  fail  to  make  this  appear  most  clearly.  Its  defects, 
in  the  first  decennia  of  its  existence,  were  defects  of  method. 
It  shared  the  faults  and  imperfections  and  glaring  incon- 
sistences of  method  with  all  other  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  period,  the  American  medical  college 
was  open  to  all  comers  without  any  intellectual  test.  The 
student  of  medicine  was  invited  to  listen,  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  to  courses  of  lectures  on  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  science  and  art ;  to  supplement  this  with  such  an 
amount  of  reading  of  text-books  as  his  industry  prompted 
him;  to  look  upon  disease  in  a  few  clinical  lessons  in 
hospital  or  dispensary  without  actual  contact  with  the 
patient;  and  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  by  manual 
training  only  in  one  department,  that  of  anatomy.  He 
was    forced    to    follow    didactic    instruction    in    all    the 
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branches, —  the  theoretical  and  the  applied,  the  fundamental 
sciences  and  the  practical  arts, —  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  repeat  this  course,  so  irrational,  so  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results,  a  second  time  in  the  hope  that  repetition  would 
repair  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  personality  of  the  teach- 
ers was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  contents 
of  their  instruction.  What  was  lacking  in  method  was 
supplied  in  a  measure  by  their  individual  enthusiasm  and 
industry,  in  many  cases  with  conspicuous  success.  Instruc- 
tion was  concentrated  in  the  lecture,  and  the  force  of  the 
teaching  lay  in  the  impressiveness  of  the  lecturer.  The 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  was  most  fortunate  in  its  per- 
sonnel. Who  that  sat  at  the  feet  of  those  teachers  does 
not  remember  the  quick  impulsive  precision  of  the  elegant 
Pope,  the  clear  convictive  demonstration  of  the  pure- 
hearted,  conscientious  Litton,  the  philosophic  condensation 
ind  homely  rhetoric  of  Linton,  the  lucid  anatomical 
descriptions  of  the  genial  Stevens,  the  ponderous  logic  of 
Watters,  and  the  impressive  eloquence  and  pathos  of  Fallen? 
The  anatomical  rooms  were  filled  with  ardent  pupils  whose 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  the  excellent  demonstrators. 
The  management  of  the  school  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Charles 
Alexander  Pope,  renowned  as  a  brilliant  surgeon  and  beau- 
tiful operator,  whose  talent  for  command  expressed  itself 
outwardly  in  his  noble  physique,  the  grace  and  quickness 
of  his  movements,  the  terseness  and  precision  of  his  lan- 
j>;uage,  and  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  medicine  made 
iim  conspicuous  among  his  colleagues. 

While  the  war  of  the  rebellion  did  not  interfere  with  the 
I'egular  instruction  in  the  college,  nor  with  its  prosperity, 
it  led  to  a  number  of  changes  in  the  faculty  through  the 
departure  of  some  members  from  the  city.  Among  those 
>rbo  filled  their  places,  the  College  remembers  with  grati- 
tude and  pride  the  honored  name  of  John  Thompson 
^odgen,   who,   on  September  15th,    1862,  was  called   to 
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the  chair  of  physiology,  and  was  soon  to  take  the  helm  in 
the  capacity  of  dean. 

Let  us  stay  a  moment  with  his  memory.  Dr.  Hodgen 
was  during  his  later  years  one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  diagnostic  ability,  in  soundness  of 
judgment,  in  readiness  of  decision  and  fertility  of  resource, 
he  lacked  compeers.  It  was  these  qualities,  together  with 
his  indefatigable  industry,  his  unusual  physical  endurance, 
his  firmness  and  rare  executive  ability,  that  made  his  dean- 
ship  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  school.  It 
lasted  from  1864  to  1882,  when  death  overtook  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  daily  labors  such  as  only  he  knew  how  to  com- 
press into  the  twenty-four  hour  period,  in  the  prime  of  his 
years,  covered  with  all  the  honors  our  profession  has  in 
store.  It  was  during  his  regime  and  with  his  powerful 
support  that  the  College  took  the  important  step  in  reform- 
ing and  advancing  its  method  of  instruction,  which  is  its 
pride  and  glory  to-day. 

The  prolonged  absence  in  Paris  of  Professor  Pope  also 
led  to  the  entrance  into  the  faculty,  in  1866,  of  our  cher- 
ished  senior  surgeon.  Dr.  Elisha  Hall  Gregory,  who 
delivered  the  lectures  on  surgery  in  place  of  Dr.  Pope  in 
1864-65  and  from  1866  to  1870,  and  thereafter,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  latter,  filled  his  chair. 

In  1866,  the  College  allied  to  itself  the  Missouri  Dental 
College,  a  sister  institution  that  has  endeared  itself  to  us 
by  loyally  sharing  the  vicissitudes  of  our  school  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  specialty  of  dentistry,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  cradle  and  home  in  the  United 
States,  was  in  its  origins  and  early  traditions  not  a  direct 
offspring  of  the  institutions  for  medical  education.  But  its 
natural  position  as  a  special  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery 
was  early  recognized,  as  well  as  the  need  of  a  fundamental 
medical  education  in  its  practitioners;  and  the  Missouri 
Dental  College  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  American 
school   of    dentistry   that  sought  to   give   its   students   a 
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groondwork  of  medical  science  by  close  alliance  with  a 
medical  school.  Originally  established  (1866)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association,  and 
later  (1881)  operating  under  an  independent  charter,  it 
has  now  (1892)  become  the  Dental  Department  of  Wash- 
ington University.  After  years  of  arduous  work  and 
poorly  requited  labor,  after  gradual  but  great  changes  in 
the  direction  of  progress,  and  lengthening  its  course  of 
teaching  to  three  annual  sessions,  it  has  reached  its 
present  position  of  eminence  and  prosperity,  —  a  dental 
school  of  the  first  rank. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Pope,  in  1870,  who  some  years  before 
had  inherited  the  college  building  on  Seventh  street  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  himself,  made  it  necessary  to  acquire 
the  building  by  purchase.  This  was  done  by  an  association 
composed  of  members  of  the  faculty,  but  which  holds  the 
property  acquired  in  trust  to  be  devoted  forever  to  the 
teaching  of  medical  science,  —  the  Medical  Fund  Society. 
Its  plan  of  organization  was  devised  by  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  College,  the  Hon.  Henry  Hitchcock,  whose  kind  and 
thoughtful  services  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance for  having  led,  together  with  the  generosity  and 
self-denial  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  the  position 
of  independence  and  virtual  endowment  which  this  institu- 
tion holds  to-day.  The  term  endowment  is  used  advisedly ; 
for  the  property  of  this  school  is  not  held  individually,  but 
is  a  perpetual  and  inalienable  property  of  the  society 
founded  by  the  wise  forethought  of  its  legal  counselor; 
the  unparalleled  fact  being  that  the  permanent  endowment 
of  a  school  has  come,  not  from  the  patronage  of  wealthy 
fellow-citizens,  but  from  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
its  own  corps  of  teachers.* 


*  In  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  liberal  gift  of  one 
thonsand  dollars  which  the  College  has  lately  received  from  the  heirs  of 
the  lamented  Wm.  A.  Hargadine,  who  bat  a  few  days  before  his  sadden 
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The  financial  stress  inherent  in  the  purchase  and  the 
early  necessity  of  extensive  reconstruction  fell  into  a  time 
of  urgent  and  unworthy  competition  on  the  part  of  all  other 
schools  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,*  which  sought  for  in- 
creased numbers  of  students  by  lowering  the  fees  of  tuition. 
The  period  of  cheap  schools  which  had  been  inaugurated 
led,  of  necessity,  to  a  cheapening  and  lowering  of  the 
instruction  imparted,  —  an  innovation  which  was,  and,  but 
for  the  apathy  of  the  public,  would  have  been  recognized 
as  a  public  calamity.  The  St.  Louis  Medical  College  was 
resolved  to  meet  this  competition  on  other  lines ;  to  seek 
the  favor  of  students  by  improved  methods  of  teaching  and 
by  increased  requirements,  enhancing  the  value  of  its  more 
expensive  diploma.  It  was  well  known  that  the  market  for 
the  better  ware  was  not  favorable,  and  that  the  medical 
public  took  little  interest  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  volume 
of  rhetoric  expended  upon  <^  elevating  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education."  Nevertheless,  in  April,  1876,  the  Faculty 
directed  that  a  voluntary  graded  course  of  three  years  be 
offered  to  such  students  as  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  offer  was  accepted  at  once  by  a  large  percentage  of  the 
class,  and  in  1880  the  majority  of  the  students  pursued 
their  studies  according  to  the  new  plan.  Encouraged  by 
the  excellent  results  obtained,  as  shown  by  the  greater 
proficiency  of  the  graduates,  which  found  expression  in 
their  greater  success  in  competitive  examination  for  hospi- 
tal appointments  as  compared  with  those  of  other  schools, 


death  made  tbis  unsolicited  offering  tovirards  the  fitting  of  the  new  college 
bniiding.  The  gift  is  especially  pleasing  as  from  a  friend  whose  interest 
in  educational  matters  was  great  and  well-known,  and  bestowed  as  it  was 
as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the  unselfish  action  of  the  faculty 
in  creating  the  Medical  Fund  Society.  Mr.  Hargadlne  was  the  first  to 
openly  recognize  that  the  twenty  years'  contributions  of  money  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  its  members  were  acts  of  public  utility  and  public 
concern. 

*  The  University  of  Louisiana  alone  excepted. 
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the  Faculty '  now  decreed  the  abandonment  of  the  old  and 
wasteful  methods  of  teaching,  and  matured  the  plan  of 
education  which  the  College  had  proposed  to  itself.  From 
this  date,  April,  1880,  the  course  of  instruction  has  been 
divided  into  three  years  of  progressive  studies  and  no 
student  has  been  matriculated  otherwise  than  for  three 
years,  and  since  March,  1882,  no  candidate  has  received 
the  diploma  of  this  school  who  had  not  followed  medical 
instruction  for  three  annual  sessions. 

Those  of  my  hearers  familiar  with  the  details  of  teaching 
will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  increase  of  study  from  two 
years  to  three,  and  the  radical  change  from  a  uniform 
annual  course  to  which  students,  without  additional  burden 
to  the  lecturer,  listened  twice  over,  to  a  course  in  which  the 
student  was  trained  in  a  rational  sequence  of  subjects,  — 
involved  not  only  three  times  the  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
corps  of  instructors,  but  changes  of  method  and  means  as 
well.  Accordingly,  from  this  date  of  change  of  program, 
the  work  of  the  school  was  developed  in  the  direction  of 
increased  personal  observation  by  the  student.  >[ot  only 
was  the  study  of  chemistry  now  largely  pursued  in  the 
laboratory,  but  laboratory  work  in  normal  and  pathological 
histology,  and  later  in  bacteriology,  was  made  obligatory, 
physiology  was  more  extensively  illustrated  by  laboratory 
experiments,  clinical  instruction  was  increased,  the  student 
was  drilled  in  diagnostic  tests  and  physical  exploration  and 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  patients.  Special 
branches  of  practice  such  as  the  latter  half  of  this  century 
has  developed,  and  which  hitherto  had  been  followed  at 
will  by  only  a  few  members  of  the  class  during  the  spring 
months,  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  prescribed  reg- 
ular curriculum.  It  became  necessary  to  erect  a  new 
building  for  the  O'Fallon  Dispensary  (1881);  and  the 
three  classes  into  which  the  matriculates  were  divided 
required  more  numerous  rooms,  and  more  numerous 
teachers  as  well. 
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These  changes,  though  not  wrought  in  a  day,  were  great, 
and  the  substitution  of  laboratory  work  for  mere  oral  in- 
struction involved  large  expenditures.  At  the  same  time 
the  faculty  were  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  far 
from  increasing  the  resort  of  students  to  this  school,  these 
innovations  would  repel  a  large  number. 

The  time  and  cost  of  three  years  of  school  work  alone, 
and  that  at  a  school  where  the  tuition  fees  remained  higher 
than  at  any  of  its  near  competitors,  had  a  deterrent  influ- 
ence on  a  large  proportion  —  not  of  needy  applicants,  but 
of  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  more  rigid  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, which  demanded  a  larger  share  of  personal  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  repelled  the  indolent  and  the 
dull,  the  more  rigorous  requirements  for  the  degree  deterred 
the  timid  and  the  inapt.  These  consequences  were  clearly 
foreseen  ;  nevertheless,  the  Faculty  deliberately  committed 
itself  to  a  sacrifice  of  numbers  for  the  sake  of  the  improved 
quality  of  its  graduates. 

The  inevitable  result  has  come  to  pass.  The  classes  of 
the  school  fell  off  to  a  third  of  their  former  size  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  those  of  its  professional  friends 
who  take  a  look  at  the  annual  circular  of  the  school  dwelt 
with  dismay  upon  its  dwindling  list  of  students.  The  pro- 
fession at  large  remained  ignorant  of  the  improvements  of 
teaching  going  on  within  the  walls  of  the  one  courageous 
school,  though  wide  awake  to  its  diminished  numbers;  and 
many  were  the  sneers  leveled  at  the  college  for  its  ruinous 
policy  and  rapid  decline  by  those  who  judge  of  the  merits 
of  a  school  by  the  number  of  its  pupils  ;  who  did  not  realize 
that  the  energies  of  this  one  were  directed  not  to  catching 
students,  but  to  educating  them.  The  death  of  Prof  essoin 
Hodgen,  depriving  the  institution  of  its  masterful  head,  wag 
made  the  occasion  of  the  most  sinister  prophecies  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  the  downfall  of  the  school  would  not 
have  been  unwelcome.  It  became  indeed  a  grave  question 
whether,  in  the  face  of  the  general  apathy  and  even  oppo- 
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sitioD  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
our  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  policy  could  be 
carried  out.  Yet  at  no  time  did  the  Faculty  falter,  or  even 
halt  in  progress,  and  it  is  now  assembled  here  to  record  the 
answer. 

In  fact,  the  course  of  progress  has  not  been  interrupted 
at  any  time.  No  year  has  passed  without  exhibiting  a  step 
in  advance.  In  1883,  the  subjects  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
and  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine,  were  intrusted  to  sep- 
arate chairs,  and  a  large  staff  of  lecturers  in  special  branches 
and  instructors  was  permanently  appointed,  to  whose  excel- 
lent services  the  school  owes  much  of  its  efficiency.  In 
1886,  a  number  of  specialties  as  Ophthalmology,  Andrology, 
GynflBCology,  and  later.  Neurology,  were  introduced  into 
the  required  order  of  studies  at  the  hands  of  full  professors. 

Another  important  step  forward  was  soon  required. 
The  increasing  subdivision  of  the  course  into  numerous 
branches  taught  by  separate  instructors  experts  in  their 
specialties,  was  making  great  demands  on  the  time  of  btoh 
teacher  and  learner.  The  term  of  five  months  or  twenty- 
two  weeks  in  each  year,  a  total  of  fifteen  months  of  obliga- 
tory study,  even  when  supplemented  by  an  optional  spring 
session  of  eleven  weeks,  was  found  far  too  short,  and  the 
long  vacation  of  seven  months  was  felt  to  be  wasteful.  It 
was  therefore  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the  Faculty 
received,  in  March,  1888,  an  unanimous  petition  of  their 
students,  asking  for  the  lengthening  of  the  term,  a  measure 
of  relief  already  under  contemplation.  Accordingly,  on 
April  2,  1888,  the  scholastic  year  of  the  junior  and  middle 
classes  was  extended  to  thirty-four  weeks  or  eight  months 
each  ;  the  entire  course  of  instruction  now  being  completed 
in  ninety  weeks  or  twenty-one  months  distributed  over 
three  years ;  as  against  eight  months  about  the  year  1850, 
ten  months  about  1870,  and  fifteen  months  about  1880.  At 
the   same  time,  provision   was  made   for  the    voluntary 
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extension  of  this  time  by  a  fourth  year  of  study  devoted 
to  advanced  laboratory  and  clinical  work  and  the  study  of 
specialties. 

The  means  and  apparatus  for  carrying  out  so  complete  a 
course  of  study  as  that  which  is  now  pursued  in  this  school, 
requires  more  room  than  the  old  college  building,  origi- 
nally adapted  to  other  methods,  could  be  made  to  afford, 
notwithstanding  repeated  alterations.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  more  spacious  and  more  commodious  build- 
ing with  ample  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities.  The 
Medical  Fund  Society  has  undertaken  in  this  present  year 
to  provide  such  an  edifice  to  accommodate  both  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College  and  her  sister  school,  the  Missouri 
Dental  College.  By  a  happy  coincidence  the  College,  in 
beginning  its  second  half  century  of  activity,  can  enter  a 
house  luxuriously  devised  for  all  the  requirements  of  med- 
ical education,  planned  with  deliberation  and  great  fore- 
thought, and  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
We  invite  our  friends  here  present,  after  these  exercises, 
to  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  new  building  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Lucas  place,  and  to  listen  this  evening  to  a 
brief  description  of  it,  its  construction  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  by  Professor  Green,  the  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  who  has  given  to  it  more  than  a  year's 
serious  thought  and  labor,  —  a  great  labor  of  love  which 
can  be  adequately  rewarded  only  by  the  existence  of  the 
edifice  itself,  a  monument  to  his  devotion,  let  us  hope, 
flcre  perennius. 

On  April  9, 1891,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  accepted 
the  offer  of  alliance  with  Washington  University  as  her 
Medical  Department.* 

As  we  have  seen,  the  College  was  originally  conceived 
and  its  early  years  were  spent  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
stronc^  educational  institution  of  this  city,  the  St.  Louis 
University.     While  political  conditions  gradually  compelled 
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a  separation,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  has  continued  to 
feel  the  desirability  of  a  university  connection.     In   the 
history  of  medical  education,  evidence  is  not  wanting  of 
the  consummate  advantages  to  the  student  of  a  connection 
of    the  professional   school   with   the   school   of    general 
culture.     Most  of  the  great  medical  schools  of  the  world 
have  always  been  integrant  departments  of  universities,  and 
the  examples  which  America  furnishes  give  added  testi- 
mony to  the  fructifying  influence  of  the  contact  of  students 
and  teachers  of  professional  schools  with  the  workers  in 
the  universities.     In  our  country,  disconnection  has  tended 
distinctly  towards  degradation  of  medical  teaching,   and 
under  this  tendency  the  reputation  of   American  medical 
schools  has  suffered  severely.     The  lax  provisions  of  the 
Missouri  statutes,  which  require  a  degree  from  a  medical 
school  as  a  license  to  practice  without  defining  the  acquire- 
ments upon  which  the  degree  is  to  be  based,  have  in  our 
State  so  far  removed  the  natural  restraints  upon  abuses,  so 
utterly  banished  the  stimulus  to  perfection  in  teaching,  that 
many   modern   colleges   find  their  reward  for  inadequate 
work  in  the  personal  advertisement  of  their  teachers  through 
the  self-conferred  title  of  professor.     The  better  schools, 
placed  by  the  law  of  the  State  upon  the  same  level  with 
the  most  incompetent,  must  seek  the  attestation  of  their 
different  rank  elsewhere.     Nearest  at  hand  is  the  weight  of 
authority  of  the   great  established  centers  of  learning  in 
the  land,  the   universities,  whose  indorsement  can   serve 
WLS  the  outward   sign    of   the   standing  of   a   professional 
school. 

Washington  University  has,  from  its  organization,  given 
expression  to  the  demand  of  this  community  for  liberal 
education  of  every  kind.  Through  all  the  struggles  of  this 
City  and  State  toward  the  higher  development,  it  has  sought, 
in  a  broad  sense  and  upon  a  comprehensive  plan,  to  fur- 
nish that  grade  of  educational  training  in  all  departments, 
which  in  our  special  profession  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
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lege  has  aimed  at  and  succeeded  in  providing.  The  general 
purposes  of  the  two  institutions  were  as  closely  parallel  as 
the  sympathy  between  the  men  in  control  of  them  was 
natural  and  inevitable.  That,  in  filling  its  medical  depart- 
ment, the  choice  of  the  University  should  have  fallen  upon 
our  school  was  to  us  an  evidence  of  that  appreciation  which 
honest  effort  is  always  willing  and  happy  to  receive.  The 
Faculty  gladly  accepted  the  alliance  with  Washington 
University  because  it  will  serve  as  a  guaranty,  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public,  of  thorough  work.  The  circum- 
stance that  at  the  time  we  had  reason  to  take  pride  in  our 
independence  and  self-reliance  made  it  all  the  more  easy  to 
enter  into  the  compact.  The  strongest  unions  are  dictated 
by  choice  rather  than  necessity. 

By  this  connection,  the  University  has  but  one  vital 
interest  in  its  medical  department,  viz. :  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  College  on  the  University's  own  high  level; 
while  the  College  has  thereby  published  its  promise  to 
the  furnish  in  its  own  line  the  same  thorough  training  as 
the  departments  of  arts,  and  science,  and  law,  in  theirs.  The 
University  has  reviewed  the  work  of  the  college  and*  found 
it  satisfactory ;  it  has  expressed  its  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  college  to  educate  men  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  ultimate  benefit  of  the  union  will  be  reaped  by  our 
students.  They  are  brought  into  relationship  with  students 
pursuing  other  work ;  they  are  put  in  touch  with  university 
work  and  spirit;  they  are  made  to  share  in  the  broader 
views  and  higher  culture  imparted  by  university  instruction. 
To  them  we  have  the  right  to  say  :  Ours  is  an  educational 
institution  pure  and  absolute ;  whatever  shall  come  to  us, 
whether  of  income  or  donation,  to  you  it  must  and  will  be 
devoted ;  our  merit  shall  be  measured  not  by  the  emolu 
ments  of  our  teachers,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  we  shall 
use  our  facilities  for  the  instruction  and  improvements  of 
the  youths  who  come  to  work  with  us. 
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My  history  has  come  down  to  date.  In  November,  1842, 
the  teachiDg;  of  mediciDe  in  this  school  was  begun  by  five 
professors ;  at  present,  the  faculty  consists  of  eighteen 
members,  assisted  by  thirteen  additional  instructors  and  a 
number  of  clinicians.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  the 
present  faculty  is  still  connected,  through  several  of  its 
members,  with  the  youthful  past  of  the  school,  —  nay,  even 
with  its  earliest  infancy  through  the  revered  Nestor  of  our 
corps.  Dr.  Abram  Litton,  whom  we  can  never  cease  to  think 
of  as  our  own,  though  he  has  now  folded  his  hands  after 
the  most  faithful,  thorough  and  loving  labors  of  forty-nine 
years, 

The  school  has  attained  its  majority.  It  has  shown  by 
acts  that  leave  no  doubt  and  cannot  be  misinterpreted,  what 
are  its  aims :  to  endow  its  graduates  with  that  measure  of 
medical  proficiency  which  can  be  attained  withiu  the  short 
period  of  three  years  by  the  best  means  available.  The 
means  must  consist  in  a  groundwork  of  scientific  studies, 
with  ample  opportunities  of  testing  and  applying  knowledge 
and  acquiring  technical  skill  in  the  laboratories,  and  in  a 
superstructure  of  medical,  surgical  and  therapeutical  studies 
with  similar  opportunities  of  personal  experience  in  the 
recognition,  interpretation,  and  treatment  of  disease.  The 
modern  drift  in  medical  education,  —  in  all  education,  — is 
to  enable  the  scholar  to  see  for  himself  and  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  Oral  instruction  is  largely  supplemented  by 
ocular  demonstration  or,  better  still,  supplanted  by  the 
learner's  own  labor  with  hand  and  eye  and  brain.  The 
student  is  to  verify  and  as  it  were  rediscover  for  himself 
the  tenets  that  form  the  bodv  of  medical  science,  and  to 
acqaire  the  manual  and  mental  skill  to  execute  the  art. 

To  satisfy  these  requirements  demanded  a  generous 
development  of  the  laboratories  and  clinics  of  the  school. 
Id  its  earliest  years,  the  College  had  only  one  laboratory, 
that  of  Anatomy ;  and  that  so  imperfectly  organized  that  on 
one  occasion  an  unfortunate  accident  was  able  to  expose  it 
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to  the  destructive  violence  of  an  unreasoning  and  super- 
stitious mob; —  and  its  clinical  facilities  were  very  scant. 
Now,  by  far  the  largest  space  of  the  College  building  is 
devoted  to  laboratory  and  clinical  work.  There  have  been 
furnished  separate  students'  laboratories  for  anatomy, 
chemistry,  physiology,  histology,  pathology  and  bac- 
teriology. 

The  teaching  of  chemistry  is  now  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
practical  way ;  that  of  normal  and  pathological  histology 
and  bacteriology  is  scarcely  attempted  in  any  other ;  the 
pupil  gets  his  knowledge  of  healthy  and  diseased  tissues  by 
seeing  them,  by  preparing  them  for  the  microscope  with 
his  own  hands ;  he  is  led  to  cultivate  the  known  pathogenic 
microbes  for  himself,  to  realize  their  existence,  their  modes 
of  life,  their  powers  for  evil,  and  the  means  that  will  destroy 
them.  He  is  admitted  into  a  laboratory  of  that  science 
which  above  all  protects  the  medical  man  against  poverty 
of  thought  and  the  limitations  of  routine, —  physiology;  — 
a  laboratory  so  thoroughly  equipped,  and  manned  by  so 
competent  a  professional  physiologist,  that  it  not  only 
furnishes  opportunity  for  students'  work,  but  fully  supplies 
the  means  for  original  research. 

In  a  parallel  way,  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  is 
now  taught  by  methods  based  in  the  main  on  clinical  illus- 
tration and  practical  exercises.  Not  less  than  twenty  hours 
a  week  are  spent  by  the  senior  student  in  clinics  devoted  to 
general  medicine,  general  surgery,  and  eight  specialties, 
where  he  is  taught  to  examine  patients,  make  diagnoses, 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  treatment;  while  didactic 
teaching  in  the  same  branches  is  made  more  and  more 
subordinate. 

Such  are  the  methods, —  such  have  been  the  aims  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College.  They  are  limited  only  by 
financial  limitations.  To  progress  in  the  same  direction 
with  unhesitating  step  is  its  highest  aspiration,  its  ambi- 
tious desire.     In  its  steady  onward  course,  swayed  by  no 
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mercenary  coosideratioDS  of  immediate  material  success, 
the  College  meets  without  solicitude  the  competition  of  the 
annually  increasing  number  of  commercial  ventures  in  the 
field  of  medical  education  ; — and  conscious  of  its  successful 
efforts  in  doing  good  work,  hopes  ultimately  to  conquer  the 
indifference  of  the  medical  fraternity,  and  to  gain  what  it 
deserves,  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  community. 


APPENDIX. 


I.  Vlrsl  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  and  coDflrmed  by  ibc  Board  asd 
Pacnlty  of  the  St.  Lonls  UDWersity,  on^  October^  7tb,  1842:  BeDJ.  F. 
Farrar,  John  0*Fal]OD,  John  C.  Dennies,  Adam  L.  Mills,  George  Collier, 
James  Clemens,  Jr.,  Bey.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Charles  P.  Billon,  Warwick 
Tnnstall,  J.  B.  Crockett,  James  H.  Lncas,  I.  C.  Dayis.  ThiB  board 
organized  on  October  8th,  1842,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lncas,  President; 
Mr.  Mills,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Clemens,  Treasurer; [and  Mr.  TnnstaU, 
Secretary. 

II.  Original  Faculty,  elected  by  the  Board  and  Faculty  of  the  St.  Lonis 
Uniyersity,  October  7th,  1842:— 

Dr.  Josephns  Wells  Hall,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Hiram  Aagastns  Proat,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and 

Pharmacy. 
Dr.  James  Yance  Prather,  Professor  of  Sargery  and  of  Surgical  and 

Pathological  Anatomy. 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainkrd,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Dr.  Moses  Lewis  Linton,  Profeesor  of   Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children. 
Dr.  Prather  serying  as  dean. 
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"^lie  most  desirable  of  places  for  the  residence  of  advanced  students. 
"^I^e  most  democratic  of  cities  in  its  social  life. 
^^oet  directly  in  touch  with  all  portions  of  the  country  and  all  quarters 

of  the  globe, 
^^ost  in  need  of  the  influence  of  a  national  university  upon  the  civil 

service. 
XJnparalleled  for  its  aggregation  of  material  facilities. 
^las  already  a  great  constellation  of  scientists  doing  original  work. 
Ooold  thns  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  intellectual  center  of  the 

world. 
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IV.  Historic  summary  of  the  support  hitherto  accorded  the  univer- 

sity proposition 

By  members  of  the  constitatioual  conveution. 

By  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

By  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  the  National  Educational  Association  and  its  committees. 

By  patriotic  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

By  public  Journals  and  a  multitude  of  eminent  citizens. 

Why  so  much  effort  without  more  of  visible  result. 

V.  Reasons  for  a  renkwal  of  effort  at  the  present  time 

The  need  not  only  remains,  but  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Appreciation  of  the  need  fast  becoming  a  positive  demand. 

No  other  great  educational  measure  now  in  the  way. 

Obligation  of  the  Government  increased  by  failure  of  the  general  odn- 
cation  bill. 

Present  equal  division  of  powers  and  responsibilities  in  Congress. 

PrcBcnt  eondition  of  the  country  favorable. 

The  present  earnest  eftorts  of  two  powerful  churches  for  a  true  univer- 
sity but  a  reenforcomentof  the  argument  for  a  National  University. 

Men  of  vast  fortunes  and  honorable  ambitiouR,  whose  princely  gifts 
should  be  added  to  the  Government  endowment,  however  great,  now 
in  the  spirit  of  contributing  to  education. 

The  coming  great  anniversaries  now  offer  a  challenge  the  Nation  can 
not  honorably  decline. 

The  greater  demands  and  possible  glories  of  the  dawning  century  in 
themselves  an  appeal  that  should  bo  irresistible. 

VI.  The  demand  of  the  present 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cRtablish  and  so  endow  a 
national  university  that,  with  the  means  and  forces  already  avail- 
able, it  may  early  become  the  leading  university  of  the  world. 
VIL  The  conditions  of  succf^ss 

Such  att'Cntion  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  in  Con- 
gresA  as  ItH  high  importance  deniandH. 

Such  support  from  without  as  the  enlight'Cueil  Rentiment  of  the  coun- 
try should  gla<11y  accord  to  a  measure  whose  success  is  so  clearly 
a  condition  of  the  highest  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Republic. 
VIII.  Conclusion 
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ACTION  OF  THE  SENATE: 


8K8SION  OF  AUGUST  3«   1892. 

Xr.  Proctor.  I  present  the  memorial  of  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt  in  regard  to  a  Na- 
ti<mal  Univenity,  with  an  accompanying  document,  which  is  a  very  valuable  his- 
torical statement  on  that  subject.  I  move  that  it  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

^r.  Shebman.  I  move  that  5,000  extra  copies  of  the  document  be  printed  for  the 
*M  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  motion  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Vice-Prrsident.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  please  repeat  his  statement  f 
The  Chair  did  not  hear  it. 

^.  Sherman.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  presented  a  memorial  accompanied  by 
*  very  Taloable  document  in  regard  to  the  National  University  and  moved  that  it  be 
Rferred  to  the  committee  on  that  subject,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member,  and 
printed.  I  move  that  5,000  extra  copies  may  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost  to  print  that  number.  I  ask  that  the  motion  to 
print  extra  copies  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

^0  Vice-Prrsident.  That  order  will  be  made  in  the  absence  of  objection. 

SESSION  OF  august  5,  18d2. 

^-  Handerson,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  to  whom  was  refi^rred  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  reported  it  without  amendment,  and  it  was  considered  by  nnani- 
"'^  consent  and  agreed  to : 

^^'^ei,  That  5,000  additional  copies  of  the  memorial  of  John  W.  Hoyt  in  relation 
^  uie  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States,  with  the  accompanying 
^'^t  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
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MEMORIAL. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  5, 1892. 

To  the  Honorahle  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Hespoiiding  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States,  for  an  account  of  what 
hasbeeii  done  hitherto  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  found  a  national 
university  in  this  country,  together  with  a  statement  of  what  is  now 
deemed  desirable  in  this  behalf  from  the  standpoint  of  such  eminent 
citizens  and  national  organizations  as  are  committed  to  that  enter- 
prise, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  paper,  and  pray 
that  the  same  may  be  printed  in  the  usual  number  and  referred  to  the 
aforesaid  committee. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Hoyt. 
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A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  subject  of  a  natioDal  university  has  received  mach  attention 
aniong  thoaghtfdl  and  patriotic  citizens  in  all  periods  of  our  national 
liistory. 

Thus  far,  the  main  hindrances  to  the  enterprise  have  been,  less  than 
A  just  appreciation  of  its  importance  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  coupled 
^ith  the  early  prevalenceof  provincial  ideas  and  local  jealousies,  besides 
J^re  or  less  doubt  concerning  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Gk)vern- 
^^nt  and  a  supreme  devotion  to  the  work  of  material  development,  on  the 
^ne  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  misapprehension  of  the  relation  that  would 
^  sostained  by  a  central  and  truly  national  university  to  existing  in- 
stitatious  of  the  university  class. 

The  first  of  these  embarrassments,  though  somewhat  slow  to  disap- 
pear, is  now  rapidly  jiassiiig  away.  With  the  spread  of  educational 
&cilities,  the  growth  of  institutions  for  the  higher  culture,  the  marvel- 
ous progress  of  science  and  learning,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
those  discoveries,  practical  inventions,  and  literary  achievements, 
▼hich  have  greatly  added  to  the  pleasures,  security,  and  dignity  ot 
life,  there  has  also  come  a  new  recognition  of  the  high  value  of  learn. 
i"g;  80  that  intelligent  citizens  everywhere  now  vie  with  each  other  in 
Iheir  efibrts  to  promote  its  advancement.  Even  the  uncultured  have 
'earned  the  theory  of  a  necessary  connection  between  science  and  prog- 
'^^  in  the  useful  arts,  and  hence,  for  their  own  immediate  good,  as 
^^^  as  for  the  advantage  of  their  children  and  for  the  general  welfare, 
'Singly  bear  a  share  of  the  light  burden  necessary  to  the  upbuilding 
^'^d  maintenance  of  the  higher  institutions. 

^,  too,  with  the  construction  of  numberless  railways  and  the  con- 

***iitr  intermingling  of  the  j)eople  of  all  sections,  provincialism  has  died 

'^^taral  death.    Each  community  has  learned  not  only  to  respect 

^'^^  other,  but  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  all  as  portions  of 

^^nunon  country. 

■Moreover,  as  a  result  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
^^Ut  for  the  safety,  convenience,  and  progress  of  all,  those  larger  views 
^^  prevaU  which  have  made  us  one  i)eople,  more  loyal  than  ever  to  the 
'^^stitution,  yet  wisely  regarding  it,  as  did  the  framers  themselves,  an 
^^trnment  formed  with  a  view  to  national  development  and  to  high 
^^k  among  the  nations  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties. 
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Finally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hindrance  last  m^itione 
will  yet  more  quickly  vanish  when  it  comes  to  be  understood  a 
the  educational  centers  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  friends  of  th 
proposed  university  is  not  to  build  up  a  powerful  rival  to  existin 
institutions,  but  rather,  first,  to  supplement  the  instruction  the  colle^; 
now  gives  in  its  graduate  courses  with  the  highest  and  fullest  ik>8' 
graduate  teaching  the  world  can  ftirnish,  and,  secondly,  to  supply  sue 
faciUties  for  original  work  under  the  guidance  of  master  minds  as  ai 
still  so  greatly  needed,  and  as  would  enable  it  incidentally  to  suppl 
all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  land  with  persons  most  competeu 
to  fill  their  chairs  of  instruction,  in  return  for  the  multitude  of  bach< 
lors  of  arts,  letters,  science,  and  philosophy  that  would  flock  to  th 
national  standard. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  powerful  and  effective  agency  tha 
such  an  institution  would  be,  whether  for  the  uplifting  of  the  school 
of  the  whole  country  of  every  class  and  grade,  for  the  advancement  c 
science  and  learning  in  the  world,  or  for  giving  to  the  United  States 
true  intellectual  supremacy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  considerations  the  general  question  c 
establishing  some  such' central  university  should  now  find  an  easy  an 
ready  solution.  Hence  this  new  revival  of  it,  and  this  further  appes 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  statement  of  what  shoul* 
be  deemed  requisite  in  this  regard,  of  what  has  been  attempted  in  tha 
direction  heretofore,  and  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  bot 
I>eople  and  Gk)vernmeiit  in  the  interest  of  science  and  learning,  and  a 
a  crowning  act  of  this  first  full  century  of  the  national  life. 


I. 

OFFICES  OF  A  TRUE  UNIVERSITY. 

WTiile  the  term  university  has  luul  so  great  a  variety  of  applications 
that  it-is  practically  without  definiteness  of  meaning,  it  is  nevertheless 
manifest  that  it  has  a  proper  sigiiitication  as  well  as  application.  Stat- 
ing these  as  simply  as  possible  bydefiniDg  the  offices  which  such  an  In- 
stitution may  be  expected  to  fulfil,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  first 
of  all,  that  it  ranks  above  and  beyond  the  academic  and  collegiate  in- 
stitutions, those  stepping  stones  by  which  it  is  conveniently  reached, 
or  that  its  applicants  for  admission  should  have  completed  the  courses 
of  instruction  which  those  classes  of  schools  offer,  and  have  fully  gained 
both  the  priceless  discipline  and  the  very  moderate  attainments  in 
knowledge  which  they  represent. 

The  studies  therein  mastered  are  supposed  to  have  simply  furnished 
a  key  with  which,  if  intellectually  capable  and  of  resolute  purpose, 
they  who  have  been  certificated  by  them  may  enter  those  vastly  broader 
and  higher  fields  of  science,  art,  and  philosophy  which  themselves  bor- 
der on  infinity. 

As  the  common  schools  of  this  country,  broadly  viewed,  represent 
what  is  elementary  in  the  processes  of  development  and  acquisition,  so 
the  college  properly  stands  for  what  is  secondary,  leaving  all  beyond  as 
the  realm  of  the  true  university.  This  is  well  understood  by  those  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  multitude  of  so-called  uui  versities  in  America. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  deficiencies  they  represent.  They 
are  simply  willing  to  let  their  growing  schools  for  the  present  bear  the 
Wgh  title  of  which  they  anxiously  hope  to  make  them  some  day  worthy. 
Following  the  example  of  the  German  universities,  several  of  our 
Sweater  institutions  have  bravely  thrown  their  forces  across  the  line 
and  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  the  very  best  of  university  work ;  but 
^fc®  bulk  of  work  still  done  in  the  majority  of  such  as  bear  the  univer- 
^ty  name  is  the  work  of  the  college — the  preparation  of  youth  for  the 
^^gree  of  bachelor. 

The  university  proposed  will  oi)en  its  doors  for  regular  courses  with 
^'^uation  to  such  only  as  are  at  least  bachelors  already — eventually 
^  inultitudes  of  such  as  have  been  honored  with  even  the  doctor's 
^^Sree,  since  it  will  be  able  to  furnish  to  each  and  to  all  the  very 
j^tiuiate  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  every  realm  and  department  of 
^^nUng. 

ft  will  be  not  simply  one  more  of  the  vast  number  of  schools  of  aca- 

^^•Uic  rank,  but  the  crown   and  culmination  of  the  now  incomplete 

'^^rican  system  of  education — a  flowering  of  the  magnificent  growth 

.  ^  have  been  nursing  through  sunshine  and  storm  these  more  than  a 

^^dred  years. 
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A  secoud  office  of  the  university  is  that  of  forming  a  complete  cii 
of  schools  of  corresponding  grade  for  each  and  all  of  the  recognized  p 
fessions — not  schools  limited,  like  those  of  the  present,  to  that  modie 
of  attainments  which  barely  represents  the  bachelor- s  degree,  but  rat) 
such  as,  beginning  with  the  bachelor's  grade,  would  meet  the  demai 
of  students  aspiring  to  tliehigliest  possible  attainments  in  their  resp 
tive  departments,  and  confer  degrees  in  none  of  lower  rank  than  th« 
of  master  and  doctor. 

Thirdly,  a  university  of  this  high  character,  doing  x)08t-gradn; 
work  in  its  central  departments  and  in  all  other  fields  now  occupied 
any  efficient  manner  by  existing  institutions,  could  properly  perform  s 
another  function,  that  of  building  new  professions,  as  jiLStified  in 
doing,  on  the  basis  of  known  facts  and  established  principles,  by  op 
ing  proper  courses  of  study  therein;  thus  lifting  the  so-callexl  occu] 
tions  and  trades  out  of  the  domain  of  empiricism  into  the  high  realm 
science. 

A  fourth  office  of  a  true  university  is  that  of  enlarging  the  field 
human  knowledge  by  means  of  the  researches  and  investigations  of 
l)rofessors  and  fellows.  Thus  far  this  high  function  has  been  1 
partially  performed  anywhere.  And.  yet  how  inconceivably  great  '* 
the  possibilities  of  an  institution  not  only  ever  at  the  front  in  its  ma8t4 
of  all  that  is  known,  nor  yet  by  it«  members  of  genius  ever  at  work 
new  problems  in  every  realm  and  department  of  the  material,  intell 
tual,  and  moral  universe,  and  making  new  discoveries  in  aid  of  furtl 
progress,  but  also  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner  teaching  it«  memb 
the  very  art  and  science  of  investigation  itself. 

In  an  important  sense  this  last-named  function  of  the  university  i« 
be  its  leading  one;  for  an  institution  wholly,  or  even  very  serioag 
deficient  in  this  exalted  role  would  in  no  proper  sense  be  a  university 
all.  With  the  utmost  completeness  in  all  other  respects  there  would  8 
remain  an  aching  void.  An  insatiable  spirit  of  inquiry,  an  unquent 
able  ambition  to  advance  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  n 
conquests  in  the  infinite  realm  of  the  unknown,  must  pervade  and  ^ 
pervade  an  institution  deserving  the  high  title  of  university.  Ito 
instruct,  elevate,  coiirdinate,  and  originate  efffectiA^ely,  only  in  prop 
tion  as  it  entitles  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  learned  and  scienti 
world  by  its  sure  command  of  all  the  heights  and  outiK)st«,  nay,  inp: 
l>ortion  as  by  its  high  courage,  restless  energy  and  skill,  it  adds  to  t 
sum  total  of  human  achievement. 

Finally,  it  is  an  important  office  of  such  a  university  to  defend, 
well  as  determine,  the  truth.  Among  its  members  there  will  alwa 
be  moral  lieroe^s  as  superior  to  the  menaces  of  power  a«  to  the  insidio 
arts  of  the  most  skillful  and  corrupt  devotees  of  false  gods — ^men  ab 
to  unmask  error  and  bold  to  stand  for  tlie  right  at  all  hazards.  TI 
sacredness  of  truth,  freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  speech  will  t 
the  inscription  npon  its  portals.  Tt  will  be  not  a  light-house  only,  Iw 
also  a  bulwark  of  liberty  and  a  watch-tower  for  the  nation  and  the  worM 


n. 

REASONS  FOR  FOUNDING  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

First  of  all,  the  task  of  planting  and  endowing  a  true  university  is 
herculean,  requiring  an  amount  of  means  not  hitherto  furnished  nor 
likely  to  be  furnished  without  the  help  of  the  nation.  Great  munifi- 
cence has  been  practiced  here  and  there  in  recent  years  by  noble-hearted 
Americans,  whose  gifts  have  far  eclipsed  the  benefactions  of  all  other 
ooantries  and  times;  but  the  endowments  thus  accorded,  besides  being 
insufficient,  are  ever  liable  to  be  in  some  manner  restricted,  so  as  more 
or  less  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  them.  Moreover,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  they  usually,  if  not  invariably,  somewhat  limit  or  pre- 
vent subsequent  benefactions  to  the  same  end  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
donation  and  the  naming  of  the  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  richest,  most  powerful,  and 
niost  progressive  of  all  the  nations,  could  easily  confer  such  an  endow- 
ment on  an  institution  of  its  own  founding  as  to  make  it  very  soon  fore- 
most in  all  the  world  in  point  of  resources  and  possibilities. 

Nor  is  this  all;  the  very  giving  to  it  the  stamp  of  the  nation,  with 
means  enough  to  insure  its  supremacy,  so  far  from  deterring  any  other 
giver,  would  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  all  persons  of  fortune 
desirous  of  promoting  any  kind  of  instruction  or  any  line  of  investiga- 
tion by  affording  every  assurance  of  security  and  permanency  of  the 
institation  itself,  by  offering  them  the  opportunity  of  connecting  their 
benefactions  and  names  enduringly  with  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
most  brilliant,  cluster  of  schools  on  the  earth,  and  by  giving  them  to  real- 
ise that  high  sense  of  dignity  and  honor  which  must  attach  to  a  perma- 
nent copartnership  with  the  Government  in  an  undertaking  of  the 
Wghest  character  possible  to  man  or  to  nations  of  men. 

Secondly,  that  a  national  university  of  this  sort  would  meet  a  vital 
^ant  of  American  education,  by  supplying  the  head  and  culmination  it 
J^kSyis  too  manifest  to  require  argument.  At  present  we  have  a  series 
of  schools  in  the  States  quite  complete,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten 
^d  ending  with  the  university.  But  there  the  work  of  building  has 
^ted  even  until  now.  Viewed  in  all  its  relations  and  obligations,  the 
proudly-styled  **American  system"  is  a  truncated  pyramid.  A  national 
postgraduate  university  is  therefore  a  logical  necessity.  Without  it 
our  youth  must  stop  short  of  the  full  measure  of  learning  and  discix)line 
^  which  they  aspire,  or  seek  for  them  wholly  outside.  Nor  is  this  all; 
^thoutthefinaly  supreme  institution  the  whole  series  lacks  the  immeas- 
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arable  advantage  that  would  come  of  a  complete  coSrdination  of 
all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so  that  each  link  in  the  series 
below  would  be  controlled  and  lifted  by  the  regulating  i>owerofthe 
highest,  exercised  through  the  fixing  of  its  own  standards  of  admission; 
this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  incalculable  gain  of  having  such  a 
supreme  institution  as  a  constant  source  of  supply  for  teachers  of  the 
highest  qualifications  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

But,  tliirdly,  it  is  more  than  a  logical  necessity  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  complete  systematic  scheme;  it  is  also  a  patriotic  necessity.  It  is 
only  a  national  university  tliat  could  in  the  most  eminent  degree  cul- 
tivate, strengthen,  and  fortify  that  sentiment  of  patriotism  on  which  the 
security  and  future  glory  of  the  American  Republic  must  dcx)end.  It 
was  this  consideration,  next  to  the  interests  of  learning,  that  so  weighed 
with  Washington  that  he  never  forgot  it  in  his  eloquent  appeals  to  his 
countrymen. 

The  gathering  of  youthful  persons  of  chara<iter  and  scholarship  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country,  for  association  on  the  high  plane  of  the 
university  for  a  period  of  years,  would  not  only  make  them  fellows 
socially  and  in  things  intellectual;  it  would  also  powerfully  tend  to 
strengthen  the  patriotism  of  each  and  all;  first  by  an  increase  of  their 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  for  a  government  at  once  wise  and 
so  beneficent,  and,  secondly,  by  the  promotion  of  lasting  friendships 
among  a  class  of  representatives  of  diverse  sections  of  the  country  cer- 
tain to  be  among  the  most  influential  of  theii'  citizens,  as  well  as  poten- 
tial leaders  of  thought  and  seutimeut  in  the  country  at  large.  Possibly 
the  present  greatness  of  our  own  country,  with  the  marked  progi^ss 
of  some  of  our  foremost  institutions,  may  have  diminished  the  force  of 
Washington's  argument  as  to  the  influence  of  foreign  associations  in 
weakening  the  patriotism  of  our  sons  who  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
ocean  for  the  best  facilities  for  study;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  veiy 
greatness  has  become  an  unanswerable  reason  why  America  should  now 
herself  provide  educational  opiwrtunities  proportioned  to  her  relative 
imx)ortance,  her  undeniable  supremacy  among  the  nations. 

The  country  will  cordially  welcome  such  contributions  to  this  end  as 
the  churches,  or  any  of  them,  are  plea^sed  to  make,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  great  nation  whose  aspirations  look  to  ascendancy  not 
only  in  wealth  and  power  but  also  in  those  noble  achievements  which 
are  conditioned  on  preeminence  of  the  higher  culture,  should  so  ne^f- 
lect  its  duty  as  to  leave  this  vital  interest  to  even  the  best  attempts  of 
competing  religious  organizations,  or  to  voluntary  agencies  of  any  sort 
whatsoever.  The  duty  of  the  nation  to  meet  this  demand  on  its  o^^ 
account,  and  to  meet  it  most  thoroughly,  is  a  solemn  duty.  It  may  not 
be  shirked,  and  should  not  be  longer  postpone<l. 

Again,  it  is  only  a  university  with  a  base  as  broad  as  the  nation  itself^ 
aye,  as  broad  as  universal  truth,  that  could  hope  to  draw  vLj)on  thesyo*" 
pathies  and  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  material  resources  of  the  wb^^ 
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American  i>6ople.    A  nniversity  founded  on  denominational  preferences^ 
or  any  other  preferences,  is  by  that  very  fact  largely  limited  in  its  pat- 
ronage to  the  great  family  of  faith  to  which  it  belongs.    It  can  not  win 
an  alike  by  the  banner  it  floats.    Nor  can  such  an  institution,  however 
pure  and  lofty  its  aims,  free  itself  utterly,  if  it  would,  from  preferring 
that  all  who  come  to  it  for  any  purx)ose  should  accept  the  particular 
faith  it  represents.    A  national  university  need  not  be,  and  would  not 
be,  devoid  of  religious  sentiment,  since  that  is  something  which  inheres 
in  the  individual  soul,  but  it  could  have  no  special  shibboleth,  no  ban- 
ner but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.    To  its  halls  all  truth-seekers  would 
be  alike  welcome.    The  great  American  nation  owes  the  founding  of 
an  unbiased,  independent,  and  truly  national  university  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  impartial  truth  and  justice.    It  mast  not  force  its  sons  and 
daughters  of  genius  to  enter  less  than  the  broadest  jis  well  as  most 
exalted  temple  of  learning  that  can  be  established  with  the  help  of  un- 
stinted resources  and  the  highest  available  wisdom. 

And  again,  the  American  nation  owes  it  to  the  cause  of  republican 
liberty  to  establish  such  a  university;  since,  if  established,  it  would  not 
only  help  to  strengthen  our  own  bands,  but,  through  the  influence  of 
men  of  genius  who  would  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  become  a 
powerful  indirect  means  of  promoting  the  growth  of  free  institutions  in 
other  lands. 

Finally,  a  great  nation  like  ours  has  resting  upon  it  the  solemn  obli- 
gation to  contribute  in  large  measure  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
as  a  means  of  general  human  progress.  To  this  end  such  a  university 
would  contribute  to  a  degree  beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  Dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  every  sort  would  greatly  multiply  under  the 
force  of  its  inspiration  and  systematic  direction.  As  a  consequence, 
the  burden  of  toil  would  be  earlier  lightened  in  all  civilized  lands;  added 
millions  of  unfettered  minds  would  earlier  find  new  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure  in  the  world  of  thought;  and  mankind  would  advance  with 
inore  rapid  strides  towards  the  goal  of  a  true  civilization.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  patriots  and  philanthropists  of  America  but  lately  gathered  in 
Independence  Hall,  for  the  organization  of  a  human  freedom  league 
and  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  plans  for  a  congress  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  republics,  adopted  resolutions  strongly  supportive  of 

the  proposition  to  found  a  national  university  at  the  earliest  possible 
day. 


III. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  WASHINGTON. 

These  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  phiee,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  the  only  sufficient  and  suitable  spot  within  the  United  States  wliere 
the  Federal  Government  has  exclusive  and  perpetual  jurisdiction. 

Secondly,  the  District  of  Columbia,  besides  being  in  every  way  suitar 
ble  as  a  location,  is  the  spot  designated  by  the  Father  of  bis  Country, 
who  was  the  first  to  propose  its  establishment,  and  who  left  such  ea- 
dowment  as  he  was  able  for  its  establishment  there. 

Moreover,  Washington  is  far  more  than  a  "sufficient  and  suitable^ 
spot  for  a  national  university. 

(1)  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  Amer- 
ica— one  that  becomes  to  the  h)vcr  of  nature  a  constant  source  of  plea«^ 
ure  and  inspiration. 

(2)  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful,  as  well  as  most  agreesible,  locali-' 
ties  in  the  country — warm  enough  in  summer,  yet  never  so  hot  as  somc^ 
others,  never  intensely  cold  in  winter;  its  climate,  all  in  all,  mow? 
equable  than  that  enjoyed  by  other  cities  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 

(3)  The  city  of  Washington  is  without  parallel  in  this  country  forthe^ 
excellence  of  its  i)lan;  for  the  number  of  its  i)arks,  squares,  triangles^ 
and  circles;  for  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  its  streets,  the  magnificence 
of  its  public  structures,  and  the  extent  of  its  adornment  with  histories- 
monuments  and  the  statues  of  heroic  men. 

(4)  It  abounds  in  historic  associations  of  priceless  value.  One  see 
on  every  hand  the  private  abodes  and  places  for  public  activity  o: 
statesmen,  orators,  scholars,  and  scientists  who  have  won  immorta 
honors  and  added  unfading  luster  to  the  American  name. 

(5)  As  the  city  stands  to-day  it  is  hardly  equaled  by  any  other  fi 
the  elegance  of  its  private  mansi<nis;  and  the  building  of  new  one*- 
each  vicing  with  the  other,  still  proceeds  at  a  steady  if  not  rapid  pace?^— 

(6)  It  is  a  desiiable  place  for  the  residence  of  advanced  students  an 
professors,  because  of  the  unequaled  proportion  of  its  citizens  emiuen 
for  culture  in  science,  art,  letters,  and  philosophy. 

(7)  It  is  no  less  desirable  on  account  of  its  metropolitan  character-^ 
ITere  are  gathered  annually  and  almost  constantly  leading  representa  -— 
tives  of  all  geographical  divisions;  not  only  the  statesmen  of  all  see  — 
tions,  but  also  the  representatives  of  every  sort  of  national  orgauiiar-^ 
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don.    It  is  fast  becoming  the  rallying  point  for  every  great  interest 
of  the  country  and  the  world. 

(8)  With  its  variecl  culture  and  elegance  of  manners,  it  is  also  the 
most  democratic  of  cities.  Men  and  women  of  worth  and  genius,  whose 
iniKlcst  means  and  humble  abode  would  limit  them  in  some  other  cities 
to  tlie  more  lowly  associations,  are  here  made  welcome  in  the  eostly 
l)alace  oi'  the  cultured  and  opulent. 

(0)  The  multitude  of  religious,  charitable,  and  philanthropic  organ- 
izations in  active  oiK*ration,  with  less  than  the  average  proportion  of 
the  haunts  of  vice,  make  it  a  comparatively  safe  place  for  advanced 
students  whose  ambition  would  lead  them  to  Washingt<m  as  a  high 
seat  of  Iciirning. 

(10)  For  all  these  reasons — for  what  Washington  is,  embraces,  and 
represents — there  is  no  place  like  it  in  America  for  the  culture  and 
sure  growth  of  a  love  of  country.  The  students  hen*  gathered  from 
every  quarter,  and  here  taught,  not  alone  by  the  university,  but  likewise 
tiught  and  molded  by  the  spirit  and  patriotic  influence's  of  the  city 
itself,  would  in  time  return  to  their  thousands  of  homes  more  ardent 
patriots,  the  better  qualified  to  serve  their  country,  the  more  resolute 
in  purpose  to  protect  it  from  i)erils  of  every  nature  and  to  promote  its 
highest  welfare. 

Thirdly,  Washington  has  already  an  aggregation  of  facilities  and  op- 
portunities in  the  way  of  legislative  bodies,  courts  of  every  class,  scien- 
tific bureaus,  and  like  organizations,  a«  well  as  libraries,  museums,  art 
collections,  laboratories,  workshops,  and  other  sources  of  help  available 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  such  as  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  even 
the  Old  World.    Behold  the  inventory  of  them : 
In  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States — 
The  Office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  Office  of  the  Life-Saving  Service. 
The  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
In  the  War  Department — 

The  several  military  bureaus. 
In  the  Navy  Department — 
The  Naval  Observatory. 
The  Office  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
The  Ilydrographic  Office. 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
The  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Eepair. 
The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
The  Museum  of  Hygiene. 
The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  Dispensary. 
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In  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 

The  Patent  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Census  Office. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

The  Botanical  Division,  with  the  gardens  and  grounds. 

The  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology. 

The  Pomological  Division. 

The  Microscoi)ical  Division. 

The  Chemical  Division. 

The  Ornithological  Division. 

The  Forestry  Division. 

The  Eutomoh)gical  Division. 

The  Silk  Section. 

The  Experimental  Stations. 

The  Office  of  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Agricultural  Museum. 
Of  establishments  not  under  Departmental  control — 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  National  Museum,  with  its  twenty-two  departments. 

The  Medical  Museum. 

The  Medical  Library. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  Light-House  Board. 

The  Conmiission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

The  Arsenal. 

The  Congressional  Library. 

The  UnitiHl  States  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Zoologi(ral  Garden  (in  preparation). 

The  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Soldiers'  Home. 

Office  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 

Government  Hospital  for  the  lusane. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Courts,  District,  Circuit,  and  Sux)reme. 
Of  local  institutions  and  establishments — 

The  Columbian  University,  with  its  professional  department 
law  and  department  of  medicine. 

The  Howard  University,  with  its  like  departments. 

The  Georgetown  University,  with  its  departments. 

The  ''National  University"  law  school  and  school  ofmedidnt 

The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Of  local  institations  and  establishments — Continued. 
The  Colombia  Hospital  for  Women. 
The  Children's  Hospital. 
The  Providence  Hospital. 
Of  learned  associations  of  men — 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington. 
The  Anthropological  Society. 
The  Biological  Society. 
The  Chemical  Society. 
The  Botanical  Society. 
The  National  Geographical  Society. 
To  all  of  which  might  be  added,  since  their  annual  meetings  are  held 
at  Washington,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  American 
Historical  Society. 

Already  the  total  valuation  of  the  collections,  literary  and  scientific, 
belonging  to  the  Government  and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
is  over  $30,000,0005  the  aggregate  exi)enditures  for  the  care  and  use  of 
tbemin  the  work  of  the  Government,  nearly  $4,000,000  annually.  And 
tbe  collections  are  rapidly  growing. 

The  Congressional  Library,  already  the  largest  in  the  New  World, 
having  long  since  outgrown  its  present  accommodations,  is  soon  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  finest  library  building  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  will  then  rapidly  advance  to  its  proper  rank  by  the  side  of  those 
^^t  collections  at  London  and  Paris. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  having  relations  of  exchange  with  every 
government,  institution,  and  society  of  importance  in  the  world,  is  pre- 
pared to  oflfer  to  the  University,  when  established,  unparalleled  ad- 
vantage^ in  the  departments  of  natural  history  and  the  arts. 

Fourth.  We  have  at  Washington,  in  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nearly  a  thousand  experts  in  a  great  number  of  classes  or  branches 
^f  service,  from  the  shops  in  the  navy-yard  to  the  Supreme  Court  itself; 
*ke  whole  body  of  them  constituting  the  most  important  cluster  of  men 
^f"  genius  and  rare  attainments  in  the  world.    Hundreds  of  these  men 
^uld  serve  a  great  university,  either  as  lecturers  and  instructors,  or  by 
furtherance  of  its  scientific  work  in  some  other  way;  thus  greatly  aid- 
^^g  it,  while  also  adding  something  to  their  very  moderate  regular  in- 
^mes,  and  gaining  new  inspiration  for  a  still  better  service  in  their 
^^nal  rounds,  if  not,  indeed,  for  the  supreme  work  of  new  discovery. 
**or  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to  allow  all  these  vast  and  varied 
f^^urces  to  remain  indefinitely  without  the  fullest  possible  use  in  the 
^^terest  of  science  and  learning,  while  at  the  same  time  multitudes  of 
^^  citizens  are  suffering  irreparable  loss  for  want  of  them,  is  incom- 
prehensible.   It  is  certainly  the  worst  economy  conceivable  and  seems 
^^^rdly  less  than  criminal. 

Fifth.  Washington  is  becoming  not  only  the  most  beautiful  large  city 
^  America^  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  healthful,  and  also  a  favorite 
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place  of  residence  for  people  of  talent,  culture,  and  fortune;  it  is  aim 
to  be  the  seat  of  many  institutions  of  learning;  adding  to  the  universi 
ties  already  there,  with  the  several  law  and  other  professional  schools 
which  have  made  it  an  important  educational  center,  great  institutioni 
of  the  university  rank  for  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  churches,  anc 
probably  for  yet  other  religious  bodies.  Plant  there,  in  the  midst  of  al 
these,  a  national  university,  with  its  grejit  central  faculties  of  art,  let 
ters,  science,  and  philosophy,  its  high  departments  of  the  mathematical 
and  pliysi(*al  sciences,  of  applied  chemistry,  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  of  topographical  and  hydrograph- 
ical  engineering,  of  architecture,  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  of  agriculture,  of  sanitation,  of  medicine,  of  jurispra- 
deuce,  of  education,  of  commerce,  of  the  socjial  and  political  sciences, 
with  its  superior  schools  of  every  other  sort,  bringing  into  relations 
with  it  the  navy  and  military  schools  as  well,  and  there  will  also  come 
the  great  theological  schools  of  every  denomination,  each  with  its  indct- 
pendent  control,  yet  each  borrowing  from  the  university  in  many  de 
partments,  and  in  turn  strengthening  it  by  augmentation  of  numbers 
consecrated  to  high  aims,  and  giving  to  it  that  increased  invigoratioc 
which  comes  of  the  attrition  of  intellectual  fon^es. 

Sixth.  Since  Washington  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  nation,i'i 
is  for  the  interest  of  good  government  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  concentrate  there  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  an  atmoft 
phere  and  of  such  i>ersonal  contact  as  would  be  afforded  by  auniversitj 
city.  Larger  information,  broader  views,  and  loftier  aims  would  Ihi 
theirs,  even  the  ablest  and  best  of  them,  by  reason  of  the  influences 
that  would  envelop  them  even  as  the  earth  is  enveloped  in  its  own  oceaL 
of  ether. 

Seventh.  The  presence  of  a  great  university  in  the  national  capita, 
would  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people^s  repre 
sentation  in  Congress;  encouraging  men  of  the  highest  type,  of  higher 
culture,  and  of  purest  aspirations  to  seek  these  positions  of  so  great  im 
portance  to  the  country  and  to  the  cause  of  good  government  every 
where,  and  yet  from  which  some  may  now  shrink  because  of  the  sacri 
flees  involved. 

Last  of  all,  the  presence  of  a  great  national  university  at  the  seat  c 
government,  with  all  it  involves  of  opportunity,  intellectual  associs 
tion,  social  reflnement,  and  moral  dignity,  would  tend  to  insure  to  ttm 
United  States  such  representation  from  foreign  courts  as  would  yc 
further  improve  the  tone  of  the  national  capital,  while  in  an  importaKi 
manner  adding  to  the  influence  of  our  country  in  all  matters  of  diplc 
matic  intercourse  and  in  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  intematioiuii 
questions. 


IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  EFFORTS  IN  THE  PAST. 

A  sammary  of  the  notable  efforts  hitherto  m^ide  in  behalf  of  a  national 
university  would  probably  surprise  even  those  most  familiar  with  the 
history  of  education.  While  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  others  than 
those  herein  noted  have  been  made,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  memorandum  complete,  and  to  present 
the  steps  known  to  have  been  taken  in  due  chronological  order,  begin- 
m^  with  the  few  important  words  to  that  end  in  Gen.  Washington's 
headquarters  at  Cambridge,  and  ending  with  the  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  Human  Freedom  League  in  old  Independence  Hall, 
and  by  the  General  Committee  of  Three  Hundred  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arranging  for  a  Pan- Republic  Congress,  to  be  held  in  1893. 

Passing  such  known  efforts  in  simple  review,  we  note: 

I.  The  suggestion  of  Samuel  Blodget,  afterwards  author  of  the  first 
fi^rmal  American  work  on  political  economy,  in  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Washington,  Gen.  Greene,  and  Maj.  William  Blodget,  in  Washington's 
military  camp  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1775 — a  suggestion  made  in 
answer  to  remarks  upon  the  damage  the  militia  were  doing  to  the  col- 
leges in  which  they  were  quartered,  and  in  the  following  words : 

WeU,  to  make  amends  for  these  injuries,  I  hope  after  our  war  we  shall  erect  a  noble 
national  university  at  which  the  youth  of  all  the  world  may  be  proud  to  receive  in- 
^tractionsJ 

II.  The  important  words  of  Gen.  Washington  in  response  to  the  fore- 
^ing,  namely: 

Young  maitf  you  are  a  prophet,  inspired  to  speak  what  I  am  confident  will  one  day  he 
realized. 

III.  The  yet  more  memorable  remark  of  Washington  after  the  Eevo- 
lationary  war,  the  permanent  location  of  the  national  capital,  and  a 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  university  interest,  to  wit: 

While  the  work  of  establishing  a  national  university  may  be  properly  deferred 
until  Congress  is  comfortably  accommodated  and  the  city  has  so  far  grown  as  to  be 
prepared  for  it,  the  enterprise  must  not  be  forgotten;  and  I  truM  that  I  have  not  omitted 
to  take  suek  measures  as  will  at  all  events  secure  the  entire  object  in  time.  (Referring  to 
his  intended  bequest.) 

IV.  The  strenuous  eflforts  of  James  Madison  and  Charles  0.  Picker- 
ihgy  doubtless  with  the  earnest  encouragement  of  Washington,  and  with 

igamnel  Blodset's  ''Economical'  p.  22. 
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the  active  support  of  BeDJamin  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  William  Sam- 
uel  Johnson,  James  Biitledge,  and  yet  others  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers, in  the  Oonstitutional  Convention  of  1787,  who  desired  to  have 
provision  for  a  national  uDiversity  expressly  made  in  the  Constitution 
itself — eilbrts  only  at  length  discontinued  in  deference  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  power  to  establish  such  an  institution  was  sufficiently 
implied. 

Following  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  proceedings  on  this  subject 
in  the  convention,  as  recorded  by  James  Madison: 

May  £9, 17S7. — Mr.  Charles  Pickering  laid  before  the  House  the  draft  of  a  Federa' 
Government,  which  he  had  )>reparedy  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  free  and  inde 
pendent  States  of  America : 

The  legislature  shall  have  power    •    •    • 

To  establish  and  provide  for  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  government  <: 
the  United  States.* 

August  18 f  1787. — In  convention  Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order  to  be  referred  ± 
the  Conmiittoe  of  Detail,  the  following  powers  proposed  to  be  added  to  those  of  tlj 
general  legislature: 

•    *    *    To  establish  a  university.' 

•  «*•••• 

September  14, 1787. — Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Pickering  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  o 
powers  voted  in  August  a  power  to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference  oi 
distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  religion.^ 

Mr.  Wilson  and  others  supported  the  motion,  but  Gouverneur  Morris 
strongly  insisted  that  such  addition  to  the  Constitution  would  be  i 
superfluity,  since  "the  exclusive  power  at  the  seat  of  govemmen' 
would  reach  the  object."  This  view  was  shared  by  enough  members 
to  defeat  the  proposition;  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  GaroliDii 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  voting  for  it  as  ^ 
means  of  making  the  university  more  sure,  and  Massachusetts,  Ke^ 
Hampshii'e,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Shei 
man,  of  Connecticut,  voting  in  the  negative.  Not  one  word  appear 
to  have  been  said  against  the  desii^ability  of  the  proposed  university. 

y.  The  argument  and  appeal  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush,  signer  of  tb 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  leading  scientist  of  his  time: 

(1)  In  his  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  1787,  amoU; 
other  things,  strongly  arguing  for  a  Federal  university,  as  a  means  ^ 
securing  to  the  people  an  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  oountrj 
a  true  university  with  post-graduate  scholarships,  and  fellowshii>8  i 
connection  with  the  consular  service,  and  an  educated  civil  serric 
generally. 

(2)  A  year  later,  in  another  appeal  through  the  Pennsylvania  Q^r 
zette,  in  which  are  found  the  following  passages: 

Your  government  can  not  be  executed ;  it  is  too  extensive  for  a  repablio.  li  ^ 
contrary  to  the  babit>8  of  the  people,  say  the  enemies  of  the  Constltntlon  of  the  Unii^^ 
States.    However  opposite  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  eiUuo0 

'MiadiBon  Papers,  II,  740.         'Miidison  Papers,  III,  1354.         >  Madison  Papen,  m,  1817. 
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of  the  United  States  these  declarations  and  predictions  may  be,  they  will  certainly 
come  to  pass,  anless  the  people  are  prepared  for  our  new  form  of  government  by  an 
education  adapted  to  the  new  and  peculiar  situation  of  our  country.    To  effect  this 
great  and  necessary  work  let  one  of  the  first  act«  of  the  new  Congress  be  to  estab- 
lish within  the  district  to  be  allotted  for  them,  a  Federal  university,  into  which  the 
youth  of  the  United  States  shall  be  received  after  they  have  finished  their  studies 
and  taken  degrees  in  the  colleges  of  their  respective  States.     *     *     ♦ 

Should  this  plan  of  a  Federal  university,  or  one  like  it,  be  adopted,  then  will  be- 
gin the  golden  age  of  the  United  States.  While  the  business  of  education  in  Europe 
consiBts  in  lectures  upon  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum, 
or  iu  dispute  about  Hebrew  points,  Greek  particles,  or  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the 
Roman  language,  the  youth  of  America  will  be  employed  in  acquiring  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  increase  the  convenience  of  life,  lessen  human  misery,  improve 
oar  country,  promote  population,  exalt  the  human  understanding,  and  establish  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political  happiness. 

Let  it  not  be  said.  This  is  not  the  time  for  such  a  literary  and  political  establish- 
ment.   Let  us  first  restore  public  credit.     »     •     *    Let  us  regulate  our  militia,  let 
Qs  baild  our  navy,  and  let  us  protect  and  extend  our  commerce.     »     •     *    This  is 
fftlse  reasoning.     We  shall  never  restore  public  credit,  regulate  our  militia,  build  a 
Davy,  or  revive  our  commerce  until  we  remove  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  and 
change  the  habits  of  our  citizens,  and  this  can  never  be  done  until  we  inspire  them 
^ith  Federal  principles,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  our  young  men  meeting  and 
'pending  two  or  three  years  together  in  a  national  university,  and  afterwards  dis- 
seminating their  knowledge  and  principles  through  every  county,  town,  and  village 
^t  the  United  States.— [Republished  by  Dr.  Goode,  1790.] 

VI.  The  efforts  of  the  newspaper  press  during  tlie  closing  years  of 
^he  last  century,  as  reported  by  Samuel  Blodget  in  his  work  entitled 
**  Economica'' — efforts  so  many  thatiu  speaking  of  them  he  remarks: 

It  would  be  an  endless  task]  and  require  volumes  to  hold  all  that  has  been  written 
in.  favor  of  a  Federal  heart  and  university  in  our  perodical  papers  since  1775. 

As  examples,  extracts  are  taken  from  some  of  the  newspaper  articles 
Evicted  by  Blodget^  as  published  September,  1787. 

If  a  Federal  university  should  be  established  I  shuU  advance  my  humble  opinion 
^^  the  plan;  here  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  institution  muHt  be  simple,  com- 
I^l«te,  and  grand.  The  great  science  of  politics  requires  a  particular  professorship, 
^Hd  a  person  qualified  for  this  place  must  be  one  of  the  first  characters  in  the  United 
States.  A  mere  financier  or  civilian  is  not  a  politician;  this  philosophic  character 
^ lust  understand  morals,  war,  finance,  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  police, 
I^liilosophy;  he  must  have  a  perfect  view  of  all  the  great  afiairs  of  a  nation  in  their 
"^^hole  extent  and  intimate  connection.     *     »     • 

The  belles  lettres  or  elegant  literature  claim  also  particular  attention.    These  are 

■^oth  in  the  ancient  and  modem  stile  called  huniauiora,  because  they  humanize  and 

■>^fine  the  human  heart.    They  are  not  merely  oniament-al,  but  extremely  useful  by 

^Tinobling  those  affections  which  are  the  bands  of  civil  society ;  and  by  qualifying 

"■nen  in  several  respects  for  all  the  important  offices  of  government.     •     •     » 

Natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  are  the  same  everywhere,  but  moral  and  sen- 
^mental  literature  has  a  great  influence  on  manners  and  government.  A  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  species  and  forms  of  learning  most  proper  for  America  would  be  a  no- 
^1«  object  to  a  man  of  genius  and  political  knowledge.     •    *    • 

^tnerica  must  have  her  own  sterling,  even  in  learning;  let  her  €8tahli9h  an  academy 
^  M(et  Uttree;  of  this  every  fine  genius  in  the  Union  should  be  a  member;  it  must 
^  Central,  and  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  )>ower. 

1  Economica,  Appendix,  pp.  iv-vn* 
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From  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  Philadelphia,  1788.    Ko.  548 : 

A  gentleman  under  the  signature  of  Nestor,  some  months  since,  gave  the  public  i 
hint  for  erecting  a  Federal  university.  How  much  this  will  promote  learning  ii 
general  is  evident  from  the  situation  of  this  young  country,  whose  pecuniary  an^ 
literary  resources  can  not  yet  be  great  enough  for  more  than  one  illustrious  astembli 
of  the  muses.  It  would  be  an  excellent  institution  for  promoting  Federal  sentiments 
In  the  happy  spring  of  youth  all  our  aflections  bloom — the  high  sense  of  honor, 
the  warmth  of  friendship,  the  glow  of  patriotic  virtue  there  animnte  the  enrap 
turcd  soul;  sublime  and  elegant  literature  there  has  its  highest  relish,  refines  anc 
exalts  these  noble  passions.  What  glorious  effects  may  not  then  a  nation  expecl 
from  a  concourse  of  her  best  sons  at  the  t-emple  of  wisdom !  Society  in  the  swee) 
enjoyment  of  wisdom,  literature,  and  the  many  social  pleasures  of  an  academic  lift 
will  create  a  mutual  endearment  and  form  those  charming  friendships  that  wiU  con- 
tinue to  the  grave.  When  after  a  finished  education  they  depart  to  their  differenf 
stations  and  plaC'Cii  of  residence  they  will  be  so  many  capital  links  of  the  Federal  Union; 
so  many  stately  columns  under  the  grand  fabric;  so  many  bright  luminaries  to  shed 
a  radiance  through  the  whole  Federal  system,  and  so  many  powerful  centripetal 
forces  to  give  eternal  stability. 

VII.  In  this  connection  may  also  be  cited  the  following  firom  The 
American  Museum,  October,  1789 : 

Whether  viewed  by  the  contemplative  eye  of  the  philosopher  or  fanned  by  the  more 
active  mind  of  the  politician  and  legislator,  the  happiness  arising  to  society  fW^n 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  world  presents  the  most  pleasing  consequences  ai 
our  encouragement  to  establish  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  in  eveij 
branch  of  literature.  No  country  is  more  indebted  to  the  cause  of  learning  that 
America.  To  the  well-informed  mind  of  her  citizens  does  she  owe  her  present  im- 
portant rank  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  to  this  is  she  indebted  for  her  unparalleled 
advances  to  greatness  and  empire,  and  on  this  does  the  preservation  of  her  fntnn 
liberties  and  all  the  invaluable  rights  of  human  nature  essentially  depend.     *    *    * 

America,  from  her  local  situation,  )>osReKses  greater  advantages  for  the  promotioi 
of  literature  and  the  arts  than  have  marked  any  other  nation  in  the  early  stages  o1 
its  political  existence,  not  being  subject  to  the  constant  inroads  of  barbarians  or  th< 
tyranny  of  superstition,  nor  interrupted  by  the  frequent  din  of  arms,  ever  hostile  tc 
the  art*.    ♦    •    ♦ 

Wliile  the  lesser  schools  and  every  literary  institution,  however  small,  must  b( 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  Governuient,  I  hope  to  see  the  establishment  of  i 
Federal  university.  It  is  an  idea  which  has  becTi  heretofore  suggested,  and  whicli 
presages  much  future  advantage  to  the  public.  Such  a  university  may  be  erected  in 
a  central  situation  of  the  Union,  under  the  management  of  able  instructors,  to  whicl 
the  students  graduating  at  the  different  State  colleges  may  repair  to  finish  theii 
education,  by  remaining  two  or  three  years,  and  principally  directing  their  studiei 
to  the  political  interests  of  the  country,  the  great  object  of  legislation  and  nationa] 
jurisprudence.  As  we  have  taken  our  station  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  highly  proper  wo  should  fonn  on  national  principles,  which  can  be  best  don< 
by  promoting  such  institutions  as  have  a  tendency  to  remove  local  views  and  babiti 
and  beget  mutual  confidence,  esteem,  and  good  fellowship  between  those  wbc 
*  *  *  must  rise  or  fall  together.  The  institution  above  alluded  to,  I  think,  will 
be  happily  calculated  to  answer  those  valuable  purposes  and  have  the  most  benefleia] 
effects  in  a  political  view.     •     »     * 

It  remains  for  America,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  every  art 
and  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  to  the  highest  pitch  of  im- 
provement, to  fit  the  inhabitants  of  this  western  world  for  the  ei^joj'ment  of  that 
freedom  and  independence  for  which  they  have  so  nobly  fought^  and  which  will 
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never  be  wrestod  from  tbem  while  they  imbibe  with  their  milk  the  Urat  principles 
of  civil  liberty  and  are  uniformly  cdiicuted  in  an  abhorrence  of  every  attempt  that 
miy  be  formed  to  deprive  them  of  this  mighty  boon  of  heaven.' 

VIII.  The  words  of  President  Washington  in  his  address  to  Congress 
on  January  8,  1790 : 

Nor  am  I  leaa  pemnaded  that  yon  win  jijjjree  with  me  in  the  t>]»inion  that  there  is 
nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literatare.    Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  happiness.     In  one  in 
ffbifh  the  measures  of  jfovernment  receive  their  impressions  so  immediately  from 
thPM'nse  of  the  community  as  in  onrs  it  is  proportionably  essential.    To  the  secur- 
ity of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways — ])y  convincing  those  who 
are  interest^jd  with  the  public  administration  that  every  valuable  eml  of  govern- 
ment i8  host  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people  and  by  teaching 
thepwple  themselves  to  know  and  to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  provide 
against  invasions  of  them;  to  distingnish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  ex- 
erciwof  lawful  authority,  between  brethren,  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their 
convenience,  and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society;  to  dis- 
criminate the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  lieentiousness,  cherishing  the  iirst  and 
avoiding  the  last;  and  uniting  a  spee4ly  but  temperate'  vigilance  against  encroach- 
ments with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws.     Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be 
best  promoted  by  affording  aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the 
institution  of  a  national  university,  or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.^ 

IX.  The  Senate's  concurring  response  of  Janujiry  11,  1790,  to  Presi- 
dent Washington's  message  of  January  8,  preceding. 

Literature  and  science  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  fair  constitution;  tho 
measares  of  government  should  therefore  bo  calculated  to  strengthen  the  contidence 
that  is  due  to  that  important  truth.' 

X.  The  address  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  January  12, 
1790,  in  answer  to  the  President's  message  of  January  8. 

We  concur  with  you  in  the  the  sentiment  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tnns  are  entitled  to  legislative  protection,  and  that  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literatare  wiU  contribute  to  the  security  of  a  free  government.  In  the  progress  of 
<>w deliberations  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  objects  so  worthy  of  our  regard.^ 

XI.  President  Washington's  letter  of  November  27,  1704,  to  John 
^damg,  Vice-President  of  tlie  Unite^l  States,  relative  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefterson  to  import  the  Genevan  faculty  of  learned  men 
^ a  nucleus  for  a  national  university: 

Ihave  not  been  able  to  give  the  pa])ers  herewith  enclosed  more  than  a  hasty  read 

^Kt  returning  them  without  delay  that  you  may  offer  the  perusal  of  them  to  whom- 

■^ver  you  should  think  proiMT.    The  picture  drawn  in  them  of  the  Genevese  is 

'^ly  interesting  and  affecting.    The  ]>roposition  of  transplanting  the  members 

^^irt  of  the  university  of  that  place  to  America,  with  the  acquisition  of  means  to 

^^blish  the  same,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  emigration,  is  impor- 

^^t,  reqairing  more  consideration  than  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  I  am 

•"l«  to  bestow  upon  it. 

1  American  Mnsenm,  Vol.  6,  pp.  2iK),  291.  ^Id.,  p.  936. 

•AnoAlB  of  Congress,  Ist  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  933.  ^ld.,p.  1052. 
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That  a  natioual  nniversity  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  has  always  been 
my  decided  opinion,  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  of  lands  for  it  in  the 
Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  bnt  how  matured  or  how 
far  the  transportation  of  an  entire  seminar^'  of  foreigners,  who  may  not  understand 
our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein  is  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  upon,  or  indeed  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are  attainable.     •     *     • 

I  shall  at  any  leisure  after  the  session  is  fairly  opened  take  pleasure  in  a  fnll  and 
ft«e  consultation  with  you  on  the  subject,  being  with  much  esteem  and  regard,  etc' 

XII.  President  Washington's  letter  of  December  15, 1794,  to  Edinnnd 
Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  his  assistance,  and  that  of 
Mr.  James  Madison,  in  maturing  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted 
by  him  in  disposing  of  the  stocks  designed  to  begin  the  endowment  of 
the  proposed  national  university: 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  namely,  the  Virginia  Assembly 
being  in  session,  and  a  plan  being  on  foot  for  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning  ^ 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Federal  City,  it  would  oblige  me  if  you  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son would  endeavor  to  mature  the  measures  which  will  be  proper  for  me  to  pursue  in 
order  to  bring  my  designs  into  view  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  yoor- 
selves. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  enclosed,  or  sentiments  similar  to  them,  are  proper  to  be 
engrafted  in  the  communications  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
or  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  named  as  trustees  of  the  seminary  which  is  proposed  to 
be  established  in  the  Federal  City ;  but  as  it  is  an  extract  of  what  is  contained  in 
my  will  on  this  subject,  I  send  it  merely  for  consideration. 

The  shares  in  the  different  navigations  are  to  be  located  and  applied  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation.' 

XIII.  Washington's  formal  letter  of  January  28,  1795,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  plainly  announcing  his  intention 
to  contribute  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  founding  of  a  university 
peculiarly  American  in  teachings;  in  which  letter  he  said: 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  Federal  city  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  conversation.     •    *    ♦ 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere  regret  with  me  tbst 
the  youth  of  the  Unite<l  States  should  bo  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  nuiny,  under  thc»e  circumstances,  who 
escape  the  danger  of  contracting^  principles  unfavorable  to  republican  goyerD- 
ment,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending  ardent  and  susceptible  miodB 
from  being  too  strongly  and  too  easily  prepossessed  in  favor  of  other  political  iji- 
tems  before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted  by  which  the  arti^ 
sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby  embrac- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  Europoau  tuition  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  libeial 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigonoies  of  publieai 
well  as  private  life,  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of  great  magnitude)  bf 
assembling  the  youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising  republic,  coutrlbatisf 
from  their  intercourse  an  interchange  of  information  to  the  removal  of  prqndieei 
which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise  from  local  circumstances. 

The  Federal  city,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other  retpeo^^ 
it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  preferred  ai  i 

>  Writings  of  Washington,  Sparks,  XI,  1.  « Id.,  p.  S. 
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proper  Bite  for  such  a  nniverflity.    And  if  a  plan  can  bo  adopted  apon  a  scale  as  ox- 
tenaive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should  commence  under  favor- 
sble  anspicee  iu  a  reasonable  time  with  a  fair  prortpect  of  success.  I  will  grant  in 
perpetuity  fifty  shares  iu  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  it. 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  shares  when  the  navigation  is  in  full  opera- 
tiou  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured,  and  those  who  are  ac(][uaiuted  with  it  can 
form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself. 

Aj)  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 

and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are  who  have  taken  or  are  disposed 

to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themHclves,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  whom  I 

should  make  the  communication  of  my  intentions.     If  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Federal  city  have  any  particular  agency  in   bringing  the  matter  forward,   then 

the  information  which  I  now  give  to  them  is  in  proper  course.     If,  on  the  other 

hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  iu  it  than  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so 

important  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using 

them  is  the  medium  for  disclosing  these  my  intentions;  because  it  appears  neces- 

nrythat  the  funds  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  institution  should  be 

known  to  the  promoters  of  it,  and  I  see  no  mode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my 

pnrpose.    For  these  reasons  I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  address,  and  the  asaur- 

Mee  of  being,  etc.  * 

Xrv,  The  indirect  approval  of  the  national  university  proposition 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  of  February  23, 1795,  to  Washington 
on  the  subjeet  of  transferring  to  tliis  country  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  which  he  said: 

Yon  were  formerly  deliberating  on  the  purpose  to  which  you  should  apply  the  shares 
f  in  the  Potomac  and  James  River  companies  presouted  to  you  by  our  A8seml>ly,  and 
'  yoadid  me  the  honor  of  asking  nie  to  think  on  the  subject.  As  well  as  I  rcnicnibcr, 
"ome  academical  institution  was  thought  to  offer  the  best  npplicati(m  of  the  money. 
Should  you  have  finally  decided  in  favor  of  this,  a  circumstance  has  taken  place 
Hich  would  render  the  present  moment  the  most  advantageous  to  carry  it  into  exo- 
<^Qtion  by  giving  to  it  at  the  outset  such  an  eclat  and  such  solid  advantage  as  would 
Jnsore  a  very  general  concourse  to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  prol»ably 
^m  the  other  parts  of  America,  which  are  free  enough  to  adopt  it.  The  persecution 
j       ^hich  has  taken  place  at  Geneva  has  demolished  the  college  of  that  place,  which  wtis, 

ff  ut  a  great  measure,  supported  by  the  former  governmeut.  The  colleges  of  Geneva 
^dEdinburg  were  considered  as  the  two  eyes  of  Europe  in  matters  of  science,  inso- 
oiQch  that  no  other  pretended  to  any  rivalship  with  either.  Edinburg  has  been  the 
Bioit  famous  in  medicine  during  the  life  of  Cullen;  but  Geneva  most  so  in  the 
other  branches  of  science  and  much  the  most  resorted  to  from  the  continent  of 
^Qrope,  because  the  French  language  was  that  which  was  used. 

A  Mr.  lyivernois,  a  Genevan,  and  a  man  of  science,  known  as  the  author  of  a  history 
of  thst  republic,  has  proposed  the  transplanting  of  that  college  in  a  body  to  America. 
^«  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  as  he  has  also  done  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  was 
^<*nnerly  known  to  us  both,  giving  us  the  details  of  his  views  for  effecting  it.  Proba- 
bly these  have  been  communicat<Ml  to  you  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  D'lvemois  desired 
*hoold  be  done,  bat  lest  they  should  not  have  been  communicated,  I  will  take  the 
'ihstty  of  doing  it.  His  plan,  I  think,  would  go  to  about  ten  or  twelve  professor- 
^ipt.  He  names  to  me  the  following  professors  as  likel^',  if  not  certain,  to  embrace 
*i»eplan.    •    ♦    • 

» Sparks,  xi,  14, 
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It  could  not  bo  expected  that  any  proposition  from  strangers  unacquainted  with 
our  meaii8  and  our  want>8,  could  jump  at  once  into  a  perfect  accommodation  with 
these.  15nt  those  jjreHi'nted  to  us  would  seem  to  trend  on  and  are  cax)able  of  modifica- 
tions rccoucihible  ])erhap.s  to  the  views  of  both  parties. 

(1)  We  cau  well  dispeuse  with  her  stH'ond  and  third  colleges,  the  trial  being  too 
partial  for  our  extensive  country,  and  the  second  sufliciently  and  better  providetl 
for  already  by  our  public  and  private  grauuuar  schools.     *     •     ♦ 

(2)  We  are  not  to  eouiit  ou  raising  the  money  from  lands,  and  consequently  we 
must  give  uj)  the  proposal  of  the  colony  of  Geueva  farmers.  But  the  wealth  of  Gen- 
eva in  money  being  notorious  and  the  class  of  moneyed  men  being  that  which  the 
new  governuiont  an^  trying  to  get  rid  of,  it  is  probable  that  a  cajiital  sum  could  he 
borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  fuu<l  under  coiisidi-ration  sufficient  to  meet  the  first 
expenses  of  the  trausplantation  and  establiMlnuent,  and  to  supply  also  the  deficiency 
of  revenue  till  the  prolits  of  the  shares  shall  become  sufficiently  superior  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  college  to  rejuiy  the  sums  borrowed. 

(3)  The  <'oui])osition  of  the  aeadeuiy  can  not  be  settled  there.  It  must  be  ailapted 
to  our  eireuniMtanccs,  and  can  therefore  only  b<'  fixed  between  them  and  persons  here 
acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose  after  their  ar- 
rival here.  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I  should  think  no  pro- 
fessorship so  important  as  ou<i  not  mentioned  by  them —a  professor  of  agriculture — 
who,  before  the  stud«*uti»  should  leave  the  college,  should  carry  them  through  a 
course  of  lectures  ou  the  jirinciple  and  practice  of  agriculture;  and  that  this  pro- 
fessor should  come  from  no  country  but  England.  Indeed,  I  should  mark  Young  as 
the  man  to  be  obtained.  These,  however,  are  modifications  to  be  left  till  their  arrival 
here. 

A  (piestiou  w^ould  arise  as  to  the  ]>lace  of  the  establishment.  As  far  as  I  can  leani 
it  is  thought  just  that  the  State  which  gives  the  [first]  revenue  should  be  most  con- 
sidered in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  15ut  1  suppose  that  their  expecta- 
tions would  be  satisfuMl  by  a  ]ocatit)n  within  th(>ir  limits,  and  that  this  might  be  so 
far  from  the  Federal  city  as  normal  <*onsiderations  would  reconuuend,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  it  to  be  viewed  as  an  apjiendage  of  that,  and  that  the  splendor  of  the  two 
objects  w^ould  rellect  usefully  ou  itnvh  other. 

Circumstances  have  already  cousuuhmI  much  of  the  tinu*  allowed  us.     Should  you 
think  the  ]>roposition  cau  be  brought  at  all  within  your  views,  your  determinatioU| 
as  soon  as  more  important  occupations  will  admit  of  it,  would  re([nire  to  be  con- 
veyed as  early  as  possible  to  M.  D'lvernois.  now  in  London,  lost  my  last  letter  shoul 
throw  the  parties  into  other  engagements.' 

XV.  President  Wasliing:t()irs  letter  of  March  15,  1795,  to  Thoma 
Jefterson,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of  February  23: 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  bnt  not  at  so  early  a  period  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  date  of  it.     My  mind  has  always  been  more  disposed  t< 
apply  the  shares  in  the  inland  navigation  of  the  l*otomac  and  James  Rivers,  whicl 
were  left  to  my  disposal  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  towards  the  endowment  ol 
a  university  in  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  object  it  has  contemplated,    b 
pursuan<'e  of  this  idea,  and  understanding  that  other  means  are  in  embryo  for  estab — -  '^'^ 
lishing  so  useful  a  seminary  in  the  Fecb'ral  (.'ity,  1  did,  on  the  28th  of  January  last^  ."^f 
announce  to  the  commissioners  tliere(»f  my  intention  of  vesting  in  j»erpetuity  th^S**  -* 
fifty  shares  1  held  under  that  act  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  as  an  additionaC^  -^* 
means  of  carrying  the  plan  into  etfeet,  provided  it  should  be  adopted  on  a  scale 
liberal  as  to  extend  to  and  enibrac<*  a  c<unplete  system  of  education. 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other  plaoe^t- 
for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  ou  account  of  its  being  the 

'  Sparks,  xi,  173. 
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manent  seat  of  the  Govomment  of  this  Union ,  and  whore  the  laws  and  policy  of  it  must 
be  l>etteT  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof.     Secondly,  because  of  its  cen- 
trality.    Thirdly,  because  one-half  (or  near  it)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  within 
the  conunonwealth  of  Virginia,   and  the  whole  of  the    State  not  inconvenient 
thereto.    Fourthly,  because  as  a  part  of  the  endowmcut,  it  would  be  useful,  but 
alone  would  bo  inadequate  to  that  end.     Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  1  con- 
ceive, would  result  from  the  jurisdiction  which  the  general  government  will  have 
over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would  possess.     And  lastly,  as  the  seminary  is  contem- 
plated for  the  completion  of  education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in 
their  rudiments,  it  will  atford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending:  the  debates 
in  Congress,  and  thereby  becoming^ more  liberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
principl($8  of  law  and  government. 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the  James 
River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the  source  from 
whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in  the  letter  I  am  writing  to  the  executive  of  Vir- 
ginia on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary  within  the  State,  to 
be  lorat<jd  by  the  legislature. 

Hence,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition.  I 
was  restrained  from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  following  con- 
siderations :  First,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan  would  be  so 
matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable  any  assurances  to  be 
given  to  the  application  of  M.  D'lvernois.  Secondly,  the  propriety  of  transplanting 
the  professors  in  a  body  (from  Geneva)  might  bo  questioned  for  several  reasons; 
among  others,  because  they  might  not  all  be  good  characters  nor  all  sufficiently  ac- 
qaainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  beeu  at  variance  with  the  leading 
party  of  their  country,  the  measure  might  be  considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement 
hy  more  than  those  who,  without  any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually 
soanding  the  bell  of  aristocracy.  And  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the 
first  professors  in  other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

Something,  but  of  what  nature  I  am  unable  to  inform  you,  has  boon  written  by 
Mr.  Adams   to  M.  D'lvernois.     Never  having  viewed  my  intended   donation,  as 
more  than  part  of  the  means  that  were  to  set  this  establishment  on  foot,  I  did  not 
mcline  to  go  too  far  in  the  encouragement  of  professors  before  the  plan  should 
assume  a  more  formal  shape,  much  loss  to  induce  an    entire  college  to  migrate. 
The  enclosed  is  the  answer  I  have  received  from  the  commissioners,  from  which,  and 
the  ideas  I  have  here  expressed,  you  will  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  best  communi- 
cation to  be  made  to  M.  D'lvernois.     My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me 
to  the  fulfilmelit  of  what  is  therein  engaged,  and  if  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on 
Considering  the  subject,  should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River 
^bares  will  be  added  threto,  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
Preferred  to  two  Imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both 
^Navigations,  is  more  likely  to  fall  through  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contem- 
Plate,  which  is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of 
tliis  coautry  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  the  principles  and 
lutbits  unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Xnstitating  such  a  one  of  our  own  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unreasonable 
jealousies  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair  the  harmony  of  the 
\Jnion.  ^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  finally  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  D'lvernois  plan;  and  yet  bis  interest  in  the  national  university 
increased  with  the  years,  as  will  appear  from  bis  official  support  as 
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president.  His  heart  was  indeed  set  upon  a  university  for  Virginia, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  ready,  and  all  the  more  ready,  on  that  account 
to  promote  the  founding  of  a  culminating  institution  at  Washington,  to 
be  established  and  maintained  by  the  National  Government. 

XVI.  President  Washington's  letter  of  March  16,  1795,  to  Governor 
Brooke,  of  Virginia,  concerning  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  shares 
in  the  Potomac  Company,  finally  accepted  by  him  for  public  use: 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  wouhl  be  in^justice  to  many 
to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not  congenial  to  republicaDism, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending 
abroad  among  other  i)olitical  systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of 
their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  public  and  private  life  demand 
it,  but  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended  that  prejudi<-e  would  be  entertained  in  one 
part  of  the  Union  against  the  other,  an  efficacious  remedy  will  be  to  assemble  the 
youth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  l)y  freedom  of  intercourse  and 
collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the  direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and 
mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represented  that  a  university  corresponding  with  these  ideas  is  con- 
templated to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considerable  en- 
dowments.  This  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  convenient  to  Vir- 
ginia, by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted  and  in  which  part  of  the  Federal 
District  stands,  and  combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I  have  determined 
to  invest  the  Potomac  shares  in  that  university. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  that  the 
shares  in  the  James  River  Company  should  be  assessed  for  a  similar  object  in  some 
part  of  that  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected  at  such  place 
as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  university,  is 
an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to  be  chosen.  The  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science  may  pass  with  advantage  from  the 
seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a  due  relation  may  be  rendered  coop- 
erative with  the  latter. 

I  can  not,  however,  dissemble  my  opinion  that  if  all  the  shares  were  conferred  on 
a  university  it  would  become  far  more  important  than  when  they  are  divided;  and  I 
have  been  constrained  from  concentring  them  in  the  same  place  merely  by  my  anx- 
iety to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a  great  good,  in  which  she 
will  abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honorable 
body  at  their  uext  session,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  James  River  shares 
to  the  place  which  they  may  prefer.  * 

XVII.  The  action  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  on  December  1, 1795,  in 
responding  to  the  foregoing  communication  of  Washington  to  Governor 
Brooke. 

(1)  By  passing  at  once  the  following  resolutions,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  thereforcy  That  the  ajipropriatiun  by  the  said  George  Washington  of  tilie 
aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university  intended  to  be  erected 
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in  the  Federal  City  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  pnblic  regard,  and  of  the 
approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolved  also,  That  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  James 
River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country  as  he  may  deem 
most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  * 

(2)  By  also  declaring  that — 

The  plan  contemplated,  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal  City,  where  the 
youth  of  the  several  States  may  be  assembled  and  the  course  of  their  education 
finished,  deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

XVIIT.  The  further  argument  for  a  university  and  the  importance  of 
its  early  establishment,  contained  in  President  Washington's  letter  of 
September  1, 1796,  to  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Hamilton,  wherein 
he  expresses  regret  that  the  Secretary  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit 
from  the  farewell  address,  then  in  preparation,  the  reference  to  a  na- 
tional university,  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  include  in  the  rough  draft 
&eut  to  him;  in  which  letter  he  said: 

I  mean  education  generally,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and  giving 
j  list  views  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment  of  a  nni- 
-^ersity,  where  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of 
erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,  and  where  those  who  were  disposed 
t^^  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles, 
l>'it  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of  the  General  (Jovernraent  where  the  legisla- 
t^iire  would  be  in  session  half  the  year,  and  the  interests  aud  politics  of  the  nation 
'^'ould  be  discussed)  would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 

^^  the  Juvenal  period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed  and  habits  established  that 

stick  by  one,  the  youth  or  young  men  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  would 

"®  i^asemblcd  together,  and  would  by  degrees  discover  that  there  was  not  that  cause 

^^^  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  against 

•uother.    Of  course  sentiments  of  more  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country 

^**ul<i  result  from  it.     What  but  the  mixing  of  people  from  difterent  parts  of  the 

'^ited  States  during  the  war  rubbed  off  these  impressions?    A  century  in  the  ordi- 

^'"y  intercourse  would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  years'  association  in 

^>Ua  did;  but  that  ceasing,  prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will 

^I'adicated  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  char- 

^^rs  in  early  life,  who,  in  all  probability,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  counsels  of  this 

^^n  try  in  a  more  advanced  stage  it. 

. .  ^o  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my  early  communica- 

**Uh  to  Congress,  and  to  prove  how  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it  since,  and  how  well- 

^^ Posed  I  have  been  and  still  am  to  contribute  my  aid  towards  carrying  the  mcas- 

r^  into  effect,  I  inclose  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  me  to  the  governor  of  Vir- 

?*^ii^on  this  subject,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  that  State 

Consequence  thereof. 

'*'  Ix a ve  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  in  com- 

J    ^ti^  operation,  which  it  will  be  in  less  than  two  years)  will   amount  to  1,200  or 

^^^O  pounds  sterling  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing  fund.     The  proprie- 

''^  of  the  Federal  City  have  talked  of  doing  something  handsome  towards  it  like- 

»  and  if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the  western  lands  to  the  same 

funds  safficient  and  of  the  most  permanent  and  increasing  sort  might  be  so 

^.^^^Xilished  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in  Europe  to  conduct  it.* 

>  Sparks,  xi,  25,  note.  *  Works  of  Alex.  Hamilton,  vi,  147. 
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XIX.  The  scconfl  letter  of  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
this  same  subject,  on  September  6,  1796,  in  which,  while  acquiescinfi^  in 
the  view  of  Hamilton,  he  not  only  confesses  his  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  omitting  his  proposed  national  university  paragraphs  from  the 
farewell  address,  but  manifests  anew,  and  more  touchingly  than  else- 
where, his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  subject: 

If  yon  think  that  the  idea  of  a  university  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  commuuicution  of  it  nntil 
that  period;  bat,  even  in  that  case,  I  would  pray  yon,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion  predicated  on  the  ideas  with  which  yon  have  been  fur- 
nished, looking,  at  the  same  time,  into  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my  second 
speech  to  the  ftrst  Congress,  merely  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on  the  subject 
at  that  time ;  and  this,  you  wiU  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the  point  as  I  want  to 
express  now,  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show  that  the  subject  had 
caught  my  attention  early. 

But,  to  be  candid,  I  much  question  whether  a  recommendation  of  this  measnre  to 
the  legislature  will  have  a  bett-er  effect  now  than  formerly.  It  may  show,  indeed, 
my  sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  it  is  a  suflicient  inducement  with  me  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  public  iu  some  shape  or  another  at  the  closing  scenes  of  my 
political  exit.  My  object  for  proposing  to  insert  it  where  I  did  (if  not  improper) 
was  to  set  the  people  ruminating  on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  bringing  it  to  pass.' 

X.X.  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  on  September  17,  1796, 
wherein,  without  specializing  upon  this  one  particular  point,  on  which 
he  had,  as  above,  spoken  "  once  for  all,"  he  said : 

Promote  then,  as  a  subject  of  priiuiry  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public  opiuion  shall  be  enlightened.^ 

XXL  Washington's  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, on  October  21, 1796,  announcing  his  final  decision  as  to  the  grounds 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  national  university: 

According  to  my  promise  I  have  given  the  several  matters  contained  in  yonr  letter 
of  the  1st  instant  the  best  consideration  I  am  able. 

The  following  is  the  result,  subject,  however,  to  alterations,  if  upon  fuller  investi- 
gation and  the  discussion  I  mean  to  have  with  you  on  these  topics  on  my  way  to 
Philadelphia  I  should  find  cause  therefor.^     [Designation  of  the  lands  chosen.] 

XXII.  The  eighth  annual  message  of  President  George  Washington, 
delivered  December  7,  1796,  in  which  he  said : 

I  have  heretofore  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  university  and  also  a  military  academy.  The  desirableness  of 
both  these  institutions  has  so  constantl}'  increased  with  every  new  view  I  havje 
taken  on  the  subject  that  I  can  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  once  for  all  reoaHing 
your  attention  to  them.  The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened 
not  to  be  fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
tributes to  material  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is  that  our  conntry,  much 
to  its  honor,  contains  many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful; 
but  the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors, 
in  the  different  departments  of  li1>eral  knowledge,  for  the  institution  oontemplatody 

» Hamilton's  Works,  vi,  119,  150.  » Id.,  p.  322. 
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tbongh  tbey  wonlil  bo  Gxcolleut  auxiliaries.    Among  tho  motivea  to  sncb  an  insti- 
tntion,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen, 
by  thecommou  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  will  deserve 
attention.    The  more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars, 
the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  a  ]>rLmary  object  of  such  a 
national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment.   In  a  republic  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
«buy  more  pressing  on  its  legislature  than  to  patronize  apian  for  communicating  it 
totliose  who  are  to  bo  the  guardians  of  the  future  liberties  of  the  couutrj^?^ 

XXIII.  The  approval  of  the  proposition  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statei^,  in  its  address  of  December  10,  1700,  to  President  Washington, 
saying,  as  it  did  unanimously: 

A  national  university  may  be  converted  to  tho  most  useful  purposes;  tho  science 

of  letpslation  being  so  essentially  de[)eudent  on  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  the 

paV»lic  interests  must  receive  effectual  aid  from  tlie  general  diffusion  of  knowledge; 

aa«l  tho  United  States  will  assume  a  more  dignified  statitm  among  the  nations  of  the 

earth  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  tho  higher  branches  of  learniiig.- 

IXXIV.  The  memorial  of  Gustavus  Scott,  William  Thornton,  and 
A^lcxander  White,  commissioners  appointed  under  the  ''Act  to  establish 
tlie temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit-ed 
Stiites,"  and  to  whom  also  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
»l>€?eeh  relating  to  a  national  university;  said  memorial  presented  on 
l>ocember  12,  1790,  and  being  as  follows,  to  wit: 

To   the  Honorable  the  CongresH  of  the  United  ^States  of  Ainvriva: 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  entitletl  **An  act  for  establishing  the 
temporary  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,''  respectfully  re[)n»scnt: 

That  the  institution  of  a  national  university  within  the  Tnitt'd  States  has  been  the 

8T1  Inject  of  much  conversation ;  that  all  men  seem  tt>  agree  in  the  utility  of  the  measure, 

^1:1 1  that  no  effectual  means  have  hitherto  been  pro]>osod  to  aceom])lish  it;  that 

recent  transactions  seem  to  call   upon  them  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  on 

tlieir fellow-citizens  at  large  to  promote  this  desirable  object;  they  therefore  take 

tile  liberty  to  state  that  after  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  (Government 

**^  the  United  States  was  located  by  the  President,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  ('ongress 

**>ove  mentioned,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  and  including  the  sites 

^®ignated  for  the  public  buildings  ceded  a  large  territory  for  the  purpose  of  a 

*^*leral  city,  and  by  their  deeds  of  cession  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 

•^tjiteu  for  the  time  being  to  appropriate  such  portions  thereof  as  he  should  deem 

^^ces^ary  to  public  use.     In  virtue  of  this  power,  the  President  has  api)roi)riated  19 

''®4»  1  rood  and  21  perches,  part  of  the  land  so  coded,  for  the  site  of  a  national  uni- 

'^'^iity.     That  he  has  likewise  declared  to  them  his  intention  to  grant,  in  perpetuity, 

^y  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River  as  soon  as  the  system  assumes  a 

♦u^^  which  will  enable  him  to  do  it  with  effect;  and  that  they  hav(^  no  doubt  when 

'^t  event  shall  take  pi  ice,  but  many  liberal  donations  will  bo  made  as  well  in  Europe 

1^  *■*  America;  that  the  money  actually  paid  on  these  tifty  shares  is  5,000  pounds  ster- 

^^;  that  the  navigation  is  now  nearly  completed;  and  that  all  who  are  acquainted 

*^U  the  river  Potomac  and  the  adjacent  country  are  sensible  that  the  produce  of 

.  ^^^  shares  will  be  very  great.    They  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  a  sub- 

^^  in  respect  to  which  there  seems  to  be  but  one  voice. 

^*l46  preservation  of  the  morals  and  of  the  political  principles  of  our  youth ;  the 
'itigs  of  the  expense  of  foreign  education ;  the  drawing  to  our  shores  the  youth 

^  ADnalB,  4th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1519.  ^Annals,  4th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1694. 
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of  other  conntriefl,  particularly  those  attached  to  republican  goyemment^  and  flu 
proportionate  nccestiioii  of  wealth ;  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  diminntion,  of  those 
local  prejudices  which  at  jiresent  exist  in  the  several  States,  by  the  nniformity  oj 
odacation,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  free  interchiinge  of  sentiment  and  information 
among  the  youth  from  all  the  various  points  of  tlie  Union,  which  would  couseqnentl} 
take  place,  may,  with  certainty,  he  accounted  among  the  benefits  resulting  frou 
such  an  institution.  We  flatter  ourselves  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  this  snbjeel 
within  the  view  of  the  Federal  legislature.  We  think  you  will  eagerly  seize  the  OC' 
casion  to  extend  to  it  your  patronage,  to  give  birth  to  an  institution  which  maj 
perpetuate  and  endear  your  names  to  the  latest  posterity. 

How  far  it  would  bo  proper  to  go  at  the  present  moment  we  presume  not  to  de- 
termine, but  would  beg  leave  t-o  observe  that,  although  the  ultimate  organization  oi 
the  institution  may  be  postponed  to  a  future  period,  when  the  means  of  establish- 
ing and  supporting  it  should  be  more  fully  ascertained,  yet  much  good  will  arise 
from  a  law  authorizing  proper  persons  to  receive  pecuniary  donations  and  to  hold 
estates,  real  and  personal,  which  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  devised  by  last 
will  and  testament,  for  the  use  of  the  intended  establishment,  with  proper  regula- 
tions for  securing  the  due  application  of  the  moneys  paid.  Without  some  provisiona 
of  this  kind  (to  the  establishing  of  which  we  consider  the  Federal  legislature  alone 
competent)  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  virtuous  and  well  disposed  will  be  rendered 
abortive. 

Having  performed  what  a  sense  of  duty  strongly  impressed  upon  us  to  }>erform, 
we,  with  great  respect,  submit  the  consideration  of  the  premises  to  your  honorable 
body,  with  the  further  observation  that  the  relative  state  of  Europe  and  America 
seems  to  render  this  a  favorable  era  for  the  commencement  of  the  work.  Whether 
the  tlam<isof  war  shall  long  continue  to  rage  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  extinguished  by  a  speedy  peace,  the  le^irned  and  the  wealthy 
in  those  unfortunate  regions  will  seek  an  asylum  from  future  oppression  in  our  more 
happy  country,  many  of  whom  will,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  foremost  to  promote 
those  useful  arts,  the  benefits  of  which  they  so  well  understand.^ 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  memorial  Mr.  Madison  warmly  indent 
the  same: 

Observing  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  much  conversation,  but  no  effectual 
measures  had  been  adopted  toward  itn  accomplishment,  that  a  portion  of  land  suffi- 
cient for  the  buildings,  together  with  fifty  shares  on  the  Potomac  River,  fast  becom- 
ing very  valuable,  had  been  appro])riated  by  tlie  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  that 
there  would  doubtless  be  many  liberal  donatious  and  subscriptions  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Euro[)e  toward  its  support,  and  that  it  would  also  introduce  youths 
from  other  countries  and  tend  to  the  general  wealth  of  this  country  by  the  more 
general  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  record  adds : 

Mr.  Madison  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  he  conceived 
that  it  would  be  jiroper  for  the  same  ronnnittee  to  take  up  that  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  which  relates  to  the  same  Hiibjeet. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  whether  it  wonld 
not  be  more  orderly  for  the  memorial  to  lie  on  the  table  until  that  part  of  the 
President's  speech  came  up  under  discussion  in  the  House.  He  suggested  this  idea 
from  the  consideration  that  it  would  look  more  rt^pectful  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
to  let  it  come  from  him  as  he  had  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Hoose  in  hifl 
address. 

Mr.  Madison  replied  that  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  order  for  the  memorial 
to  go  through  a  select  committee.  2    •     *    * 

The  motion  passed,  and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed. 

»  Annals,  4th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1591.  ^  Id.,  pp.  1600, 1601,  1694-7,  1704-lL 
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XXV.  The  affirmative  action  of  James  Madison  on  December  21, 1796, 
and  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  said  memorial  of  the 
commissioners  aforesaid,  and  of  which  committee  he  was  chairman,  in 
reporting  back  such  memorial  together  with  the  following  resolution:* 

Re$oltedf  That  it  is  expedient  at  present  that  authority  should  be  given,  as  prayed 
for  by  the  said  memorial,  to  proper  persons  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  pecuniary  dona- 
tions in  aid  of  the  appropriations  already  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
vereity  within  the  District  of  Colambia.^ 

This  resolution  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, when  it  was  called  up  and  discussed,  laid  over,  and  discussed 
again  and  again  until,  on  tlie  27th  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  36, 
it  was  postponed  until  certain  information  could  be  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  and  was  not  again  considered. 

XXVI.  The  cordial  support  by  John  Adams  of  the  general  principles 
of  according  aid  to  progress  in  science  and  learning,  as  shown — 

(1)  By  his  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Ai-ts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1780. 

(2)  By  his  support  of  the  propositions  of  Mjidison  and  Pickering  to 
put  a  provision  for  a  national  univ^ersity  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    (See  No.  IV.) 

(3)  By  the  spirit  of  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1797,  referring 
as  it  did  with  usual  warmth  to  his — 

Love  of  science  and  letters  and  a  wish  to  patronize  evorj*  rational  effort  to  encour- 
^S^schoolSy  colleges,  and  universitica,  academics,  and  every  institntion  for  ])ropu^at- 
Jng  kuowleilge,  virtue,  and  I'eligion  among  all  classes  of  the  i)oople,  not  only  for  the 
WnigD  influence  on  the  happiness  of  life  in  all  its  stages  and  classes,  and  of  society 
jDall  its  forms,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  Constitution  from  its  natural 
^Demies,  the  spirit  of  sophistry,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  the  profligacy 
<^fforraption,  and  the  pestilence  of  foreign  influence.* 

{i)  By  the  warm  hospitality  he  is  known  to  have  extended  to  the 
^object  of  a  national  university  whenever  introduced. 

That  he  did  not  directly  and  explicitly  recommend  the  establishment 
^^such  an  institution  was  manifestly  because  he  deemed  the  time  and 
^^fcumstances  unpropitious  and  did  not  wish  to  make  a  fruitless  attempt. 

XXVII.  Washington's  last  will  and  testament,  July  9, 1799: 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the  youth  of  these 
^'Jited  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before 
^**eir  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness 
^*  their  own;  contracting  too  frequently  principles  unfriendly  to  republican  govern- 
*^*nt,  and  to  the  true  and  geuuiue  liberties  of  mankind ;  which,  thereafter,  are  rarely 
^^^ercome.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a 
**l>er»l  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all 
**^*  parts  of  thifl  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  State  prej- 
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ii(lice>8,  RO  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to,  admit,  from  oar 
national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desin- 
ble  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  min<l  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate 
any  plan  more  likely  to  eft'ect  the  ir.eaHure,  than  the  establishment  of  a  university  ia 
a  centrnl  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from 
all  ]>art8  thereof  might  b«^  sent  for  the  completion  of  their  education  in  all  tlie 
branches  of  polite  literature;  in  arts  and  Hcicuces,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the 
principles  of  politics  and  good  government,  and  (as  a  matter  of  infinite  iniportanMi 
in  my  judgment)  by  associating  with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  jnve- 
iiile  years,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves  m  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejadic« 
and  liabitual  jealousies  which  have  junt  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried 
to  excess,  are  never  failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  preg- 
nant of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  country :  under  these  impressions,  so  fully 
dilated,     *     *     • 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  Cvalue,  $500  each)  which  I  hold 
in  the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Virginui) 
toward  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  established  in  the  District  of  Colam- 
bia  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Government,  if  that  Government  should  ia- 
clineto  extend  a  fostering  hand  t^)ward  it;  and  until  such  a  seminary  is  established 
and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall  be  reciuired  for  its  8U])port,  my  farther 
desire  is  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom  shall,  whenever  dividends  are  made,  be 
laid  out  in  i>urchasing  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank  at  the 
discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being,  under  the  direction  of  Congress;  and  the  tlividends  proceeding  from  thepor 
chase  of  such  stock  is  to  be  invested  in  more  stoek,  and  so  on  until  a  sum  adeqoatf 
to  the  aecoiii]>lishiiu;nt  of  this  object  is  obtained.^ 

Wouhl  it  not  be  a  very  proper  tlnn<?  for  tlie  Congress  of  the  UniW 
StatfCS,  as  the  tiduciary  of  so  sacred  a  trust,  to  institute  without  further 
delay  an  incpiiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  what  has  beconie  of  the  prop- 
erty interests  thus  committed  to  its  keeping:?  And  in  case  it  should  Uc 
found  impracticable  to  recover  what  has  thus  been  lost  through  neglwt, 
could  the  Government  justly  do  less  than  to  make  it  good,  both  the 
principal  and  the  compound  interest  enjoined,  by  according  such  ag- 
gregate sum  as  a  part  of  what  will  be  required  as  a  foundation  for  tlie 
university  so  wisely  planned  by  Washington  f 

XXVIII.  The  memorial  of  Samuel  Blodget,  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Monday,  January  10,  18<K5,  as  published  by 
himself  in  Economica: 

Mr.  Van  Xess  presented  a  representation  from  Samuel  lUodget  on  the  subject  oft 
national  university,  as  follows: 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Bh>d«jcet,  late  supervisor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  Wp- 
res(*iits,  that  owiiisf  his  ajjpointnu'nt  ehieHy  to  his  zeal  in  forming Heveral  probatioo* 
ary  ])laus  for  a  national  university,  he  eoneeived  it  an  indispensable  duty,  after  tlw 
death  of  Washington,  to  foHow  the  eounnanding  a<lvice  and  noble  example  ofti* 
connnon  father  of  his  eountry,  so  irresistibly  pi>rtrayed  in  his  farewell  addie*f 
and  in  the  clause  of  his  will  annexed  to  his  liberal  donation  therefor.  IntllI1•f•I^ 
iug,  most  respectfully,  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  this  part  of  the  will 
of  Washi!igt<m,  he  fultills  a  pnuuise  made  in  behalf  of  more  than  one  thousand  Vt^ 
Bcribers  to  the  same  object,  whose  resi)ectable  names  accompany  this  memorial,  vitk 
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•nqaest  that  a  committee  may  be  appointed  to  cousidor  what  portion  of  the  public 
lets,  and  of  lands  in  the  western  territory  of  the  United  Stiite8,  shall  be  appropriated 
bj  Cong^ress  to  this  im{)ortant  infltitntion,  in  addition  to  the  cout'Cnts  of  either  of 
tiie  sites  already  contemplated  therefor  within  the  city  of  Wa-shington,  by  Wash- 
ington  himself,  and  by  the  commissioners  thereof.  And  further,  to  consider  the 
expediency  (should  it  comport  with  the  monumental  plan  to  be  adopted)  of  erecting 
the  statue  of  1783,  or,  in  lien  theref,  any  appropriate  and  characteristic  equestrian 
itatne  of  the  ori^^inal  founder  of  the  national  university,  as  a  beautiful  centerjnece 
for  the  entire  plan,  to  l>e  surrounded  by  halls  and  collejj^es  as  they  may  be  built  in 
lacceMion  by  the  fund  to  which  the  whole  people  of  America  are  now  so  liberally 
and  bonorabU'  contributing  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  in- 
eliuive,  thus  virtually  following  an  ancient  custom  of  the  original  Americans, 
when  men,  women,  and  children  all  carried  a  stone  to  the  monumental  pile  of  a  be- 
lovwl  chief. 

It  is  humbly  conceived  that  no  further  aid  will  be  necessary  for  your  honorable 
body  to  give  till  in  your  wisdom  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  follow  the  sublime  and 
prophetic  advice  of  Washington,  and  to  assume  the  entire  direction  of  the  most  im- 
portant object  ever  contemplated  in  the  united  eft'orts  of  all  parties,  persuiisions, 
and  classes  of  the  American  people,  under  a  firm  belief  that  the  governmental  plan 
and  synopsis  thereof  will  be  maturely  considered  and  wisely  adapted  to  pnmiote  the 
TMwsof  the  sage  and  provident  Washington,  namely,  ''to  do  away  with  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would  or  indeed  ought  to 
admit,  from  onr  national  councils;"  and,  in  short,  to  promote  a  true  amor  pair iiv,  as 
well  as  the  advancement  of  new  arts  and  universal  seience.  in  all  useful  knowledge, 
while  ** our  youth,  by  associating  with  each  other  for  these  purposes,  and  forming 
friendships  in  their  juvenile  years,  will  free  themselves  froni  those  narrow  local 
prejadices  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquiet  to  the 
pnblicmind  and  pregnant  of  the  most  mischievous  coiise(iiieno<^s  to  this  country." 

Snch  are  the  principles  under  which  this  sublime  institution,  founded  by  Washing- 
ton, and  indubitably  the  best  monument  to  his  memory,  is  now  rapidly  progress- 
ing, to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  American  name;  nor  does  it  require  uncommon  in- 
ipiration  to  foretell,  that  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  true  that  ])arents  are  naturally 
atttcbe<l  to  the  most  amiable  of  their  olfspriug,  so  long  will  the  founders  throughout 
the  Union,  themselves  and  their  posterity,  delight  to  jn'eserve  a  noble  fabric,  which 
in  itself  will  unite  the  most  sublime  ])oints  that  can  with  reason  interest  a  generous, 
indostrions,  and  an  enlighteneil  people,  and  equally  endear  them  to  their  country 
wd  to  each  other.  And  so  long  as  the  divine  principles  that  gave  birth  and  strength 
to  the  infancy  of  the  university  may  continue,  so  long  by  turning  the  tide  of  emi- 
j^tion  in  search  of  learning  shtiU  the  American  character  be  the  pride  and  boast  of 
tbe  liberal  and  learned  of  all  nations  and  the  dread  of  every  Ibe  to  human  excel- 
lence. 

A  synopsis  for  the  university,  uniting  with  it  a  plan  for  a  free  college,  adopting 
•nd  combining  therewith  the  interest  of  the  existing  Keminaries  throughout  the 
^'nion.  accompany  this  memorial,  together  with  descriptions  or  duplicates  of  several 
ttionnmental  plans,  which  will  remain  before  the  present  committee  of  subscribers 
till  Congress  may  think  proper  to  assume  the  entire  directi<m  of  this  object,  in  con- 
fonnitv  with  the  ardent  wishes  and  earnest  a<lvice80  irresistiblv  enforced  bv  Wash- 
ington.  ^ 

XXIX.  The  memorial  of  Samuel  Blodget,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Kepreaentatives  on  December  23,  1805,  and  thus  referred  to  in  the  an- 
iiaU  of  Congress: 

A  memorial  was  received  from  Samuel  Blodget,  representing  that  subscriptions  for 
^  vnivonity  at  Washington  have  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
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thoasand  and  a  Riim  received  amounting  to  $30,000,  and  reqnesting  Congre«  ii 
ignate  the  site,  irith  the  lots  or  ]nndn  that  may  he  intended  therefor,  and  to 
snch  farther  patronage  as  they  may  think  proper.  > 

Eeferenee  of  the  memorial  was  made  to  a  select  committee  of 
whose  report  appears  not  to  have  been  submitted. 

XXX.  The  earnest  efforts  of  Minister  John  Barlow  for  the  foun< 
by  Congress,  of  a  great  university,  as  shown — 

(1)  By  his  letters  to  President  Jeflferson  and  others,  while  repre 
ing  our  country  at  the  court  of  France. 

(2)  By  his  "  Prospectus  of  a  National  Institution  to  be  establish 
the  United  States,"  which  opens  with  these  words: 

The  project  for  erecting  a  university  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Ooyemm 
hronglit  forward  at  a  happy  moment  and  on  liberal  principles.  We  may  the 
reasonably  hope  for  an  oxtensive  endowment  from  the  munificence  of  indivj 
as  well  as  from  Government  itself.  This  expectation  will  naturally  lead  ns 
large  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  its  practical  opei 
than  has  nanally  been  contemplated  in  institutions  of  a  similar  nature. 

Two  distinct  objects,  which  in  other  countries  have  been  kept  asunder,  ma 
ought  to  be  united;  they  are  both  of  groat  national  importance,  and  by  be*i] 
braced  in  the  same  institution  they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  acqnisition. 
are  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  associations  of  scientific  men  and  th 
semination  of  its  rudiments  bj'  the  instruction  of  youth.  •  *  *  The  le 
principle  of  uniting  these  two  branches  of  improvement  in  one  institution,  to' 
tended  upon  a  scale  that  will  render  it  truly  national,  requires  some  developm 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  country  so  vast  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  i 
pate  a  scene  of  social  intercourse  and  interest  unexampled  in  the  experience  oi 
kind.  This  territ^jry  presents  and  will  present  such  a  variety  of  prodnctions,  lu 
and  artificial,  such  a  diversity  of  connections  abroad,  and  of  manners,  habits,  an 
pensities  at  home,  as  will  create  a  strong  tendency  to  diverge  and  separate  the 
of  those  who  shall  inhabit  the  different  regions  witliin  our  limits.  It  is  most  < 
tial  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  to  the  preservation  of  their  republican 
ciples  that  this  tendency  to  a  separation  should  be  overbalanced  by  superior  mt 
to  a  harmony  of  sentiment,  that  they  may  habitually  feel  thatcommunity  of  in 
on  which  their  federal  system  is  founded.  This  desirable  object  is  to  be  attt 
not  only  by  the  operations  of  the  Government  in  its  several  departments,  but  by 
of  literature,  sciences,  and  art«.  The  liberal  sciences  are  in  their  nature  repnb! 
they  delight  in  reciprocal  communion;  they  cherish  fraternal  feelings  and  leu 
freedom  of  intercourse,  combined  with  the  restraints  of  society,  which  conti 
together  to  our  improvement.^ 

(3)  By  his  preparation  of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution;  ti 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Logan,  of  Phihulelphi 
18(H),  and  by  him  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

XXXI.  The  dedication  by  Samuel  Hlodget,  in  1800,  of  the  prof 
of  his  "Economica,"  the  first  work  on  political  economy  ever  publi 
in  America,  to  ^'  the  benefit  in  trust  for  the  free  education  fund  ol 
university  founded  by  George  Wasliingt<m  in  his  last  will  and  t 
ment."  ^ 

*  Annals,  9th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  i,  p.  301. 

'Origin  of  the  National  Seientitic  and  Educational  Institations  in  the  Ui 
States,  by  Dr.  G.  Hrown  Goode,  p.  85. 
^£coiiomica,  p.  2. 
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I.  The  ftirther  advocacy  of  Samuel  Blodget,  in  "Ecjonomica,'* 
ilished  in  1806,  and  republished  in  1810,  from  wliich  the  fol- 
assages  are  taken :  ^ 

econd  visit  to  Europe  the  writer  returned  in  1791,  and  informed  President 
>n  of  the  plans  he  had  attempted,  from  the  best  points  only  of  the  ancient 
n  cities  of  the  old  world  and  adapted  to  his  views,  for  a  federal  heart  or 
r  this  country.  But  his  views  for  the  university  were  what  he  most  prized, 
n  part  at  The  Hague  and  completed  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  all  the  uni- 
r  ancient  and  modern  times  to  guide  his  pencil.  From  these  he  borrowed 
ed  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  friends  he  could  meet, 
lat  no  childish  bias  for  his  own  questionable  taste  might  by  any  means 
e  iiual  success  of  the  important  object  in  view. 


>  shall  8oon  have  a  national  university  there  w  now  the  greatest  reason  to 
many  gentlemen  who  had  read  only  of  some  objectionable  institutions  in 
id  who  conceived  we  should  of  course  imitate  them,  are  now  fully  convinced 
\oere  wholly  mistaken;  hence  many  members  of  Congress  have  contrib- 
igment  the  fund  of  Washington,  on  finding  that  this  national  iustitu- 
itended  both  to  give  additional  stability  to  the  Union,  and  yet  to  assist  in 
vation  of  the  independence  of  each  individual  State  seminary ;  and  that,  in- 
terfering with  the  minor  schools,  it  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them; 
id  of  controlling  and  humbling  the  State  college8,it  was  to  contribute  to  their 
Qcy  and  to  increase  their  importance,  inasmuch  as  a  principal  controlling 
r  the  most  commanding  features  of  the  university  might  be  vested  with 
)al8  of  the  State  seminaries. 

ries  complained  of  by  some  writers,  from  the  too  independent  situations, 
great  salaries  and  too  secure  hold  of  their  durable  places  in  the  perma- 
rs  of  Europe,  will  no  doubt  be  avoided  in  ours,  and  everything  done  to 
miversity  not  only  an  epitome  to  correspend  and  harmonize  always  with 
jles  of  our  Government  and  Union,  but  highly  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
it  freedom  and  independence  possessed  by  all  classes  of  the  people  com- 
American  conmionwealth. 

^ain: 

h  our  Washington  had  nothing  nearer  his  heart,  after  the  completion  of 
tndence,  than  a  federal  city  and  a  central  university,  as  he  felt  a  diffidence 
^nestion  for  the  republican  form  for  the  university  arose  in  his  mind,  lest 
ailitate  with  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  educated  at  aristocratical 
I,  and  thereby  fail  from  formidable  opposition,  he  nevertheless  recom- 
le  attention  of  Congress,  in  two  instances,  to  this  object,  in  his  speeches 
ddent  of  the  United  States. 

Ing  to  Washington's  confident  expectation  that  his  own  wishes 
lest  would  inspire  Congress  to  action,  he  ftirther  says: 

d  from  Congress  or  any  other  source  had  followed  this  noble  challange  of 
>n,  his  donation,  at  compound  interest,  would  in  twelve  years  have  given 
id  in  twenty-four  years  $100,000.  At  this  period  one  of  the  colleges  of 
"sity  might  have  been  erected  and  endowed,  and  yet  a  part  of  the  surplus 
Jiin  at  compound  interest  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  design. 

[XL  The  eflforts  of  Col.  John  P.  Van  Ness,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  of  George  Washing- 

^  Economical  p.  23;  Appendix^  pp.  ui-x. 
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ton  Gustis,  James  Davidson,  and  many  other  distinguished  citizeuB  ol 
Wasliington,  eiirly  in  the  present  century,  and  especially  during:  the 
the  administration  of  Jefferson ;  efforts  so  earnest  and  practical  that, 
with  the  proper  (•o(Ji)eration  of  Congress,  they  woukl  certainly  have  re- 
sulted in  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  university  under  auspices  that 
wouhl  have  insured  its  sucec^ss. 

In  further  iUustrution  of  these  <»fforts,  the  following  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Blodget  are  offered: 

The  mcnioriul  wart  acconi[)ani(Ml  by  apian  of  the  eque-Htrinn  statue  of  WashingtOD, 
mirrounded  by  hnllH  aii<l  coHe^^os  regularly  arraiigodf  tho  whole  to  be  styled  ''W^aik- 
ingtonia'',  or,  '*Tho  Monument  to  Wasliington." 

It  was  alrto  rttatt'd  in  handbills  that,  in  conformity  with  the  nomination  and tp- 
]mintmont  at  the  tirst  meeting  of  the  subscribcrrt,  Samuel  Hlodget  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Herretary,  and  the  cashier  of  the  Hrauch  Hank  of  the  United  States,  JanM 
Davidson,  esquire,  that  of  general  treasurer  to  the  subscribers.     »     *     » 

It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  majority  of  the  trust-ees,  at  any  of  their  meetings, ti 
commence  one  of  tbe  buildings  on  such  ground  as  they  luay  deem  pro|>er  after  cob- 
suiting  the  Presi<lent  of  the  United  States,  with  due  deference  to  hin  o]»i]iion  in  iid 

of  tbe  views  of  Washington  and  of  the  entire  plan  of  his  subscribing  foUowers. 

«  »  #  •  «  •  • 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  make  known,  at  discretion,  to  all  the  ftiaA 
of  science  in  Europe  and  universally,  that  pres(Mitsareadmitte>d  from  any  quarttfoi 
the  globe,  either  to  the  musenm  or  library,  and  that  foreigners  (although  not  li- 
mit ted  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  numumental  pile  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  Hil 
Country)  may,  nevertheless,  contribute  to  the  endowment  of  the  university  in U) 
way  consistent  with  the  liberal  and  honorable  views  of  an  institution  at  which  tt( 
youth  of  all  nations  are  to  be  admitted  on  equal  terms,  excepting  only  in  theproTi- 
sion  for  the  free  education  of  indigent  youth  of  genius  who  intend  to  remain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stat-es.  ^ 

XXXIV.  President  Jefferson's  eorrespondence  with  Albert  OaUatin, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  Koveniber,  1806,  eoncerning  his  draft  ol 
the  annual  message  to  be  delivered  in  December  following,  from  whid 
it  appears  that  he  then  had  two  important  projects  in  mind:  First, ftc 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a  national  university,  and,  secondly, 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  explicitly  defining  the  powers  of  Utt 
Federal  Government  in  matters  of  education  and  internal  improvementi) 
so  as  to  place  both  of  those  great  interests  beyond  the  [K)SsibUity  of  i 
question. 

It  further  appears  that  ^Fr.  Jeffeison  had  framed  his  message  withi 
view  to  the  very  certain  establishment  of  a  national  university  by  flu 
Fourth  Congress,  and  the  appropriation  of  money  therefor  out  of  th 
general  fund  so  soon  as  the^tonditicmof  the  Treasury  would  warrantit 

The  letter  of  November  14  to  Mr.  Gallatin  dealt  with  questions  oi^ 
army,  the  tax  on  salt,  and  the  university,  his  comments  on  theltfl* 
named  i)oint  being  as  follows: 

3.  The  irnivei*sity.  This  ]»roposition  will  pass  the  States  in  all  the  winter  of  ISOT-'O^ 
and  Congress  will  not  niert,  and  consequently  can  not  aet  on  it,  till  the  winter^ 
1808-'09.  The  Florida  deht  will  therefore  be  paid  off  before  the  nniTenity  oaB«U 
for  anything.'' 

^^couomica,  Appeudix,  pv*  ^^^^)  ^v*       >  Writings  of  GaUatixi|  Vol.  if  p*  SU* 
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XXXV.  The  very  practical  letter  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  President  Jefferson,  on  November  10, 1800,  the  same 
being  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  of  the  14th,  and  consisting:  of  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  several  points  embraced  in  the  forthcoming 
messjige  to  Congress,  wherein  he  dealt  with  the  national  university 
passage,  sentence  by  sentence,  in  the  following  critical  manner: 

University. — **Tli<»y  eaunot,  then,  1k'  ajqilied  to  the  extin^^iiisliiiieiit  of  (lel)t,  etc." 
I  would  wish  that  between  the  words  then  and  be  the  foUowing  should  b<^  inserted  : 
''without  a  moiliticntion  a88ent<»dto  by  the  public  creditors*';  or  that  the  idea  shouhl 
1»'  iiisert-ed  in  some  other  way  in  the  paragraph. 

It  will  be  consistent  with  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  extinguishment,  etc., 
antniberties,  etc.,  are  the  mont  desirable  of  all  objectHy  and  Congress  have  now  under 
ronsiileration  a  plan  for  the  purpose,  which  I  submitted  last  session,  and  was  post- 
]m)ikm1  because  reported  too  late  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Again,  under  the  head  "On  Fortifications,  etc.",  he  says: 

The  nur pluses y  indeed,  which  will  arise,  etc.  [Quoting  Mr.  Jetfersou].  It  may  be  ob- 
served on  whatever  relates  to  the  connection  between  these  surpluses  and  the  sup- 
posed improvements  and  nniversitj',  first,  that,  war  excepted,  the  suri>luses  will 
wrtainly  and  under  any  circumstances — even  while  the  debt  will  be  in  a  course  of 
payment — be,  after  January  1, 1809,  sufticient  for  any  possible  imi)rovemcnt.  I  have 
uodonbt  that  they  will  amount  to  at  least  two  millions  a  year;  and,  if  no  modifica- 
tion in  the  debt  takes  place,  to  nearly  five.  Second,  that  it  will  take  at  least  the 
two  mtervening  years  to  obtain  an  amendment  for  the  laws  designating  imjirove- 
mentit  and  make  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  any  large  expense.  Third,  that 
the  existing  8uri)lu8e8  are  at  this  moment  sufficient  for  any  university  or  national 
institution. 

Bat  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  message  rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  long  time 
ninat  elapse  before  we  are  reiwly  for  any  considerable  expenditure  for  improvements, 
»nd  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  even  that  for  the  university  before  the  time 
▼hichmnst  elapse  in  obtaining  an  amendment. 

The  general  scope  of  this  part  of  the  message  seems  also  to  give  a  i)reference  to  the 
university  over  general  improvements;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  the  relative  importance,  that  the  last  proposition  may  probably  bo 
popular  and  that  the  other  will  quite  certainly  be  uni>oi»ular.     *     *     * 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  that  ])art  from  the  words  ''the  sur- 
pluses indeed,*'  et<».,  to  the  words  "to  which  our  funds  may  become  ecpial,"  should 
undergo  a  revisal,  introducing  in  the  same  the  substance  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  ninth  page,  respecting  a  donation  of  lands.' 

[The  message  will  show  that  the  last  rec;omniendation  jirevailed  for  the  most  part. 
Bat  this  fact  cx)unts  for  nothing  against  the  exceeding  liberality  and  farsightedness 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  planned  an  appeal  for  nnuiey  a]>propriations;  nor  indeed 
sgtinst  his  high  courage,  for  that  was  in  the  youth  and  poverty  of  the  nation,  when 
s million  seemed  an  enormous  sum,  an<l  the  ])eople  of  the  country  generally  had  not 
only  not  become  accustomed  to  vast  expenditures  for  education,  but  had  not  come  to 
STenan  appreciation  of  the  priceless  value  of  science  and  learning.l 

XXXVI.  The  sixth  annual  message  of  President  Thomas  Jetterson, 
delivered  on  December  2, 180G,  containing  these  words: 

Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care;  not  that  it  would  bo 
l*opoeed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 


.» WritingB  of  Gallatin,  Vol.  1,  pp.  318,  319. 
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manages  00  mach  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  eqnal,  bnt  a  pnblie  inBtftn 
tion  can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  neeei 
sary  to  complete  the  circle^  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  0 
the  country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation.  *  •  •  The  pres-ant  consider 
ation  of  a  national  establishment  for  education  particularly  is  rendered  proper  b^ 
this  circumstance  also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  thinl 
it  more  eligible  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  powe 
to  endow  it  with  tho^e  whirh  will  bo  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessaii 
income.  This  foundation  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  in  war 
which  may  suspend  other  improvements  by  requiring  for  its  own  purposes  the  re 
sources  destined  for  them.^ 

XXXVII.  The  second  annual  message  of  President  James  Madison 
delivered  December  5,  1810,  embracing  these  words: 

While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a  well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  perma* 
nently  a  free  peoi>le,  and  while  it  is  evident  that  the  means  of  diffusing  and  improT 
ing  useful  kuowledge  from  so  small  a  proporl  ion  of  the  expenditures  for  nations] 
purposes,  I  can  not  presiune  it  to  be  unreasonable  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  superadding  to  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the  several  Statei 
a  seminary  of  learning  instituted  by  the  national  legislature  within  the  limits  oi 
their  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  expense  of  which  might  be  defrayed  or  reimbursed 
out  of  the  vacant  grounds  which  bave  accrued  to  the  nation  within  these  limits. 
Such  an  institution,  though  local  in  its  legal  character,  would  bo  universal  in  its 
beneficial  effects. 

By  enlightening  the  opinions,  by  expanding  the  patriotism,  and  by  assimilating 
the  princi]des,  the  interests,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this  teat- 
pie  of  science,  to  be  redistributed  in  due  time  through  every  portion  of  the  oom* 
munity,  sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  would  be  diminished,  the  features  of 
national  character  would  be  multiplied  and  greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony. 
But  above  all  a  well-constituted  seminary  in  the  center  of  the  nation  is  recommended 
by  the  consideration  that  the  additional  instruction  emanating  from  it  would  eon- 
tribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  adorn  the  structure  of  onr  free 
and  happy  system  of  government.  "^ 

XXXVIII.  The  favorable  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  December  10, 1810,  that  part 
of  the  President's  message  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  by  the  national  legislature;  the  report  of  which  com- 
mittee as  presented  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  chairman,  while  raising 
the  questions  of  authority  to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose,  and 
of  practicability  also  in  view  of  the  then  slender  resources  clearly  avail- 
able, nevertheless  set  forth  the  importance  of  such  an  institution: 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  the  conmiittee  has  duly  considered  the  iiB- 
portant  matter  referred.  An  university  or  institution  for  the  communioatioo  of 
kuowledge  in  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science  presents  to  the  mio^ 
at  one  view  subjects  of  the  most  pleasing  contemplation. 

To  a  free  peo]>le  it  would  seem  tbat  a  seminary  in  which  the  cnltnre  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  uudcrstanding  should  be  the  chief  object  would  be  one  of  the  first  gnardi 
of  their  privileges  and  a  leading  object  of  their  care. 

Under  this  conviction  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Washington  led  him  more  than  ooee 
to  recommend  iu  his  speeches  to  Congress  such    an  undertaking.    He  even  be- 


*  Annals,  9th  Cong.,  2d  scss.,  p.  14.  'Annals,  11th  Cong.,  8d  8e88.|  p.  li* 
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qneathed  a  legacy  to  the  natioual  uniyersity,  wliich  he  persiuuled  himself  would  at 
tome  fataro  day  be  brought  into  being.  Two  other  Presidents  have  subsequently 
preseuted  the  aubjeet  to  the  Legislature  as  worthy  of  special  eonsideratiou. 

Aathorities  so  respectable  in  favor  of  a  i>roject  so  desirable  carry  great  weight. 

Acontral  school  at  the  seat  of  the  (Teneral  Government,  darting  its  rays  of  intel< 
lectaal  light  or  rolling  the  flood  of  useful  information  tbronghout  the  lan<l,  could 
Dot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression.  A  noble  and  eiiJarged  institution  may  be  con- 
ceived to  impart  to  its  pupils  the  most  excellent  instruction,  and,  by  properly  quali- 
fying persons  to  be  teachers  and  professors,  to  introduce  an  uniform  system  of  educa- 
tiou  among  tbe  citizens.     •     •     * 

The  Constitution  does  not  warrant  the  creation  of  such  a  corporation  by  any  ex- 
prew  provision.  But  *  •  »  under  the  rigbt  to  legisbite  exclusively  over  the 
District  wlierein  the  Uuite<l  States  have  fixed  their  seat  of  government  Congress 
may  erect  a  university  at  any  place  within  the  10  miles  square  ceded  by  Maryland 
aud  Virjj^inia.    This  can  not  be  doubted.  *  »  • 

The  message  before  the  committee  proposes,  however,  the  institution  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  by  the  national  legislature  within  thelimitsof  their  exclusive  juris- 
diction, tbe  expense  of  which  may  be  defrayed  or  reimbursed  out  of  the  vacant 
gronnds  which  have  accrued  to  the  nation  within  these  limits.  On  inqtiir}'  into  the 
niaeof  these  public  lot-s  they  fall  so  far  short  of  the  sum  requisite  for  the  object 
that  if  there  was  no  constitutional  imi>ediment,  they  could  not  be  relied  ui>on  on 
tteomitof  the  smallness  and  unproductiveness  of  the  capital  they  embrace.' 

XXXIX.  President  Madison's  seventh  annnal  message,  delivered 
December  Lj,  1815,  wherein  he  said : 

The  present  is  a  favorable  season,  also,  for  bringing  into  view  the  establishment 
ofanational  seminary  of  learning  within  the  District  of  Columbia^  and  with  means 
drawn  from  the  proi)erty  therein,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  (leneral  Govern- 
ntflit.  Such  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Congress  im  a  monument  of  that 
nlicitnde  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  without  which  the  blessings  of  liberty 
ciQnot  be  fully  cnjo3'ed  or  long  preserved ;  as  a  model  of  instruction  in  the  formation 
of  other  seminaries ;  tis  a  nursery  of  enlightened  preceptors;  as  a  central  resort  of 
yoath  and  genius  from  every  part  of  their  country,  dittusing  on  their  return  ex- 
^ples  of  those  national  feelings,  those  liberal  sentiments,  and  those  congenial 
ouQQers  which  contribute  cement  to  our  Union  and  strength  to  the  i>olitical  fabric 
<>f  which  that  is  the  foundation.  ^ 

XL.  President  Msidison's  last  annual  message,  December  '^,  1816: 

The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a  university  within 
^ifl  District  on  a  scale  and  for  objects  worthy  of  the  American  nation,  induces  me 
V>  renew  my  recommendation  of  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress,  and 
1  particularly  invite  again  their  attention  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  their  ex- 
>*tin)5  powers,  and  where  necessary  of  resorting  to  the  prescribed  mode  of  enlarg- 
^i)gtbem,  in  order  to  effectuate  a  common  system  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as  will 
^avetbc  effect  of  drawing  more  closely  to;;ether  every  part  of  our  country  by  pro- 
iioting  intercourse  and  improvements  and  by  increjksing  the  share  of  every  part  in 
the  common  stock  of  national  prosperity.'* 

XLI.  Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  snhinitted  by  Mr. 
RH.  Wilde  in  behalf  of  the  eommitteo  to  whom  was  referred  so  inneh 
^f  the  Pre8idont'8  message  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  a  national  uiii- 

>Ex.  Docs.,  11th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  975. 
*  Annals  14th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  17. 
'Id.,  2d  sess.,  p.  14. 
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versity.  Bead  December  11,  181G,  and,  with  an  accompanying  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  referred  to  a  Oommittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  December  12;  which  report,  with  aceompanyiDg 
estimates,  is  as  foUows: 

The  comiiiittt'o  of  the  Hoiisu  of  Ropresentativoa,  to  whom  was  referred  ao  uinchof 
the  President's  iiiess;i^e  jih  relates  to  the  siihject  of  n  national  university,  report  to 
the  HouHe,  an  the  result  of  their  deliheratious,  a  bill  for  the  erection  anil  endowment 
of  Hueh  an  institution. 

The  eomiuittee,  pursuant  to  usual  forms  mighty  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  re- 
gard this  a  sufficient  performaufe  of  their  duty,  and  after  presenting  the  hill  withont 
comment,  have  left  it  to  tind  its  a])propriate  place  among  others,  and  to  receive  or 
be  denied  consideration,  ai^cording  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  its  conseqaencc  and 
urgency. 

But  the  number  of  comtunuicatious  relative  to  the  subject  which,  though  they  have 
received  attention.  s<'em  to  have  escaped  it  because  they  have  not  been  definitely 
acted  on,  may  possibly  exjiose  the  House  to  a  censure  more  serious  than  that  of 
merely  neglecting  the  successive  ri'couinieudations  of  several  successive  chief  magis- 
trates— a  ceus'ire  as  injurious  :is  unjust,  yet  not  unbecoming  that  body  to  prevent 
by  making  as  soon  iis  possible  some  disposition  of  a  question  that  ought  tohed^ 
termined  on  account  of  its  frequent  octriirreiice,  even  though  it  should  not  otherwise 
be  thought  particularly  interesting.     *     •     * 

Your  committee  thtfrefore  have  ventured  to  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  which 
recommend  the  ]>resent  as  a  favorable  time  for  investigating,  and  perhaps,  also, 
ado])ting,  the  plan  they  have  proposed. 

Among  these,  the  prosperous  stat<^  of  our  linances,  leaving  a  large  unappropriated 
surplus,  the  probability  of  a  long  continued  peaee,  the  nourishing  condition  of  onr 
Capital,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  ])oriion  of  the  public  property  within  it  might 
now  1k>  advantageously  disposed  of,  so  as  at  once  to  increase  the  convenience  of  the 
city  and  support  the  ])roposed  institution,  may  fairly  be  enumerated. 

Besides,  the  information  heretofore  collected  has  enabled  the  committee  to  report 
at  an  early  period,  and  it.  is  believeil  that  th(j  present  session,  though  inevitably* 
short  one,  will  not  present  so  many  objects  of  great  dithculty  or  deep  interest  M 
entirely  to  exclude  others  of  a  more  tramiuil  and  less  obtrusive  character  to  whichii 
is  possible  a  portion  of  time  might  be  profitably  devoted. 

The  acquisition  of  a  scientific  and  literary  reputation  not  unworthy  of  their  nitil 
and  military  renown  can  never  bo  beneath  the  ambition  of  a  people,  since  theiBMt 
durable  of  all  glory  is  that  of  exalted  intellect.  The  world  is  still  a  willing  captiw 
to  the  spells  of  ancient  genius,  and  the  rivalry  of  modern  empires  will  be  porpetnatod 
by  their  arts  an<l  tht^ir  learning — the  preservers  of  that  fame  which  arms  alone  vanf 
indeed  win,  but  can  never  keep. 

Asy  measure  whic^h  contributes,  however  scantily,  to  give  American  literature  aid 
science  a  rank  and  name  among  mankind,  can  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  ib* 
ditierence  by  our  citizens,  and  every  eftbrt  toward  that  end  must  be  witnessed  at  the 
present  moment  with  universal  satisfaction,  since  it  will  present  the  interestioS 
spectacle  of  a  young  nation  bending  its  whole  strength  to  the  pursuit  of  truegre>^ 
ness,  and  anxious  to  emulate  all  that  is  amiable  in  peace  as  well  as  all  that  isnohlB 
in  war. 

That  the  institution  coiitemplat(?d  will  have  a  happy  intluence  on  the  harmony  and 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  unity  of  our  national  character  has  been  often  •oP' 
posed,  and  your  committee  feel  inclined  to  anticipate  eflects  no  less  happy  froniiti 
operation  on  the  genius  of  our  people.  If  America's  invention,  unassisted  as  it  hi* 
been,  already  excites  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  what  may  not  be  expected  ftoiai* 
when  aided  and  encouraged  f  And  why  sluuild  not  aid  and  encouragement  bo  yielded 
by  institutions  like  the  present,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  the  Statff 
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D  onr  own  day  we  have  seeu  them  work  wonders  in  physical  science,  even  when 
irected  by  a  stem,  jealous,  and  exacting  government,  which,  while  training  the  mind 
obeqnick,  dextrous,  and  daring,  darkened  its  vision  and  circumscribed  its  flight. 
i  it  here  alone  they  would  be  impotent,  where  no  depth  could  be  hidden  from  it^ 
[lance,  no  height  forbidden  to  its  wing. 

But  your  committee,  fearful  of  exhausting  your  patience,  forbear  to  extend  this  re- 
M)rt  by  arguments  which  it  is  easier  to  multiply  than  to  withhold.  For  the  same 
%asoQ  they  refrain  from  answering  objectious  which  could  bo  stated  without  in- 
jnry;  8inc«  in  replying  to  tliem,  force  and  perspicuity  nmst  be  sacrificed  to  con- 
eiicness.  Nor  can  such  a  course  be  required,  when  it  is  intended  merely  to  present 
ageueral  result,  not  the  particular  process  of  reasoning  by  which  that  result  has 
been  attained.  Your  committee,  however,  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  they  have 
not dftclined  examining  any  objection  which  occurred  to  them;  and  though  some 
have  been  found,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  without  difficulty,  all  are 
thoagbt  capable  of  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Under  a  conviction,  therefore,  that  the  means  are  ample,  the  end  desirable,  the 
object  fairly  within  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  and  the  time  a  favorable  one, 
year  committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  have  di- 
rected tbeir  chairman  to  submit  a  bill  and  estimates  for  that  purpose. 

MmaUi  of  the  value  of  lots  and  squares  belonying  to  the  United  States,  as  furnish^  by 

communications  from  the  supenntendent  of  the  city. 

Font  thousand  building  lots  of  5,265  square  feet  each,  and  about  2,000-foot 

front  on  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  River,  Eastern  Branch,  valued  at .f750, 000 

Squares  1  to  6  proposed  to  be  laid  off  into  building  lots,  containing  in  the 

whole,  816,000  square  feet,  or  155  standard  lots,  valued  at 200, 000 

Bat  the  latter  amount  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  supposed  could  be  speed- 
ily utilized. 

ERtimate  of  the  expense  of  buildings  for  the  national  university,  on  a  plan 
SQSceptible  of  extension,  but  calculated  for  the  present  to  answer  for  KK) 
pernons 200,000 

Mr.  Wilde's  committee  also  presented  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  University,  as  follows: 

^ii  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized and  required  to  cause  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  off  into  building  lots  such 
P^as  he  shall  think  proper  of  the  ground  reserved  of  the  United  States  in  the  city 
^f  Washington,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  at  such  times  and  places  and  in 
*Qch proportions  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe;  and  the  proceeds 
'hereof,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  survey  and  sale,  to  be  invested  in  such  stocks 
>r public  securities  as  shall  by  him  be  deemed  advisable;  and  the  same,  when  so  in- 
tisted,  and  the  dividends  thereon  arising,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
'  national  university. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enavtedj  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
«  ii  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  to  be  erected,  on  such  site  within  the  District  of 
kAambia  aH  he  shall  elect,  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  national  university;  and 

or  defraying  the  expense  thereof  the  sum  of dollars  is  hereby  appropriated, 

o  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
^priated  by  law. 

8kc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  bo,  and 
^«  ii  hereby,  required  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next 
*QHioo,  a  plan  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  said  university.' 

^Annals,  14th  Cong.,  2d  scss.,  p.  257. 
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Which  bill  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
having  failed  to  secure  proper  consideration  for  the  measure^  himself 
moved  and  secured  it^^i  indefinite  postponement. 

XLII.  Support  of  the  ji^cneral  i)roi)osition  by  the  Hon.  Charles  E 
Athert4)n,  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  seeing  that  there  were  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  181(5,  offered  for  consideration  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  amendment  thereto,  in  the  foHowing  words: 

The  Congress  nliaU  have  power  to  establish  a  national  university.^ 

The  House,  deeming  such  amendment  unnecessary,  decidwl  against 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  86  to  54. 

XLILI.  The  efforts  of  Drs.  Josiah  Meigs,  Edward  Cutbush,  Thonuu 
Sewall,  Thomas  Law,  Dr.  Alexander  McWilliams,  and  of  Judge  William 
Oranch,  who,  having  lost  conficlence  in  aid  from  Congress,  avowedly 
went  to  work  to  realize  the  aspirations  of  Washington  and  hisisnc- 
cessors  by  founding,  first,  the  Columbian  Institutii  for  the  Promotion  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1810,  and,  secondly,  the  Columbian  College,  at 
length  incorporated  in  1821. 

XLIV.  The  introduction  by  Mr.  Mark  L.  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  of 
the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  23d 
of  Dec^ember,  1819 : 

Jtv9ohedf  That  a  coniniittce  bi^  appointe<l  to  iiu|nire  into  the  expediency  of  eetab* 
lishing  a  National  University  within  the  DiHtrirt  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  t)ther\viKe.- 

Mr.  Hill  said,  in  introdncing  his  motion,  that  the  adoption  of  ibis 
me-iisiu'c  had  been  recommended  by  each  of  our  illustrious  presidents^ 
and  with  the  particular  view  among  other  things,  to  peri>etuate  the 
Union  and  form  a  national  cliaracter.  Whatever  had  this  tendency  lio 
wanted  to  promoter    The  motion  failed. 

XLV.  The  ettbrts  of  President  Monroe,  whose  sympathy  with  the 
plans  of  Washington  were  oft(»ii  exjjressed,  and  who  was  glad  to  believe 
that  Columbian  College  would  in  time  become  a  national  universitT, 
as  appears  from  his  letter  of  March  28,  1820,  in  which  he  says: 

The  establirthnient  of  the  institution  within  the  Federal  district,  in  the  preMBC^ 
of  C-ongress  and  of  all  lh(^  departments  of  th«'  Government,  will  secure  to  thuaevkt 
may  be  educated  in  it  many  important  udvantn^i^es,  jimong  which  are  the  opportanitf 
to  hear  the  debates  in  Congress  and  in  the  Su[»reme  Court.  *  *  *  If  it  receiwi 
hereafter  the  proper  ejicouragement,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  eminently  useAil  to  ik* 
nation. 

XLVI.  The  action  of  Congi'ess  in  this  general  interest — 

(1)  By  granting  to  the  Columbian  Institute  the  use  of  rooms  in  th 


^  AmialSy  14th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  p.  2G8.        ^Annak,  16th  CoDg.,  Ist  seas.,  p.  T^ 
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Capitol,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives  for  the  anuual 
meetings. 
(2)  By  giving  grounds  to  said  institute  for  a  botanical  garden,  in 

1823.1 

XLVn.  John  Quincy  Adams- s  no  less  persistent  than  brilliant  cham- 
pionship of  science  and  learning  as  demanding  the  encouragement  of 
Congress,  and  the  strong  moral  support  given  by  him  to  the  National 
University  in  both  messages  and  speeches;  as,  for  example,  in  his  first 
message,  1825  which  contains  this  eloquent  and  touching  reference  to 
the  efforts  of  Washington  in  that  behalf: 

Among  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first,  instnimonts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  men  is  knowledge;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  much  of  the  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  public  institu- 
tions and  seminaries  of  learning  are  useful.  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of 
my  predecessors  in  this  office,  now  first  in  the  memory,  as  he  was  first  in  the  hearts, 
of  hU  countrymen,  that  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Congresses  with 
whom  he  cooperated  in  the  public  service,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  seminaries  of  learning,  to  prepare  for  all  the  emergencies  of  peace  and  war, 
a  national  university,  and  a  military  academy.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  to  the  institution  at  West  Point  he 
wonldhave  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest  wishes.  But  in  surveying 
the  city  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name  he  would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth 
which  he  ha<l  destined  and  bequeathed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country  as  the 
lite  for  a  university  still  bare  and  barren.  ^ 

XLVIII.  The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Thursday, 
December  20, 1825,  in  passing  the  following  resolution,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.Eobbins,  of  Ehode  Island,  namely: 

^Itedf  That  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  a  National  Univer- 

«ty  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  consist  of members,  that  said  commit- 

^  be  iustrncted  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  such  an  institution,  and  if  deemed 
bythem  expedient,  to  report  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  established  and  a 
plan  of  organization  that  will  embody  those  principles.^ 

XLIX.  The  efforts,  in  1820  to  1827,  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Horace  Hol- 
ky,  D.  D.,  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  whose 
views  and  earnest  advocacy  of  them  were  made  the  subject  of  eulogy 
^7  his  biographer. 

L.  The  no  less  zealous  efforts  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  professor  iii 
iVansylvania  University,  especially  by  means  of  his  biography  of  Dr. 
Holley,  published  in  1828,  in  which  he  says  of  him : 

For  the  better  and  more  certain  accomplishment  of  thio  latter  puri)ose  [to  promote 
^logressiveness  in  education  and  uniformity  throughout  the  country],  he  was  an 
*4vocate  for  the  erection  of  a  national  university  and  the  arrangement  of  schools  on 
ft  federal  plan,  analogous  to  that  of  onr  political  institutions.  lie  was  an  a<lvocate, 
^<1^,  for  the  federalizing  of  everything  susceptible  of  such  modification,  with  a 

'AnnalBy  18th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  787. 

•Cong.  Debates,  vol.  ii,  part  2,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Appendix,  p.  6. 

*Coo(.  DohatM,  vol.  u,  part  1,  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  23. 
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view  to  the  prodnction  and  confirmation  of  federal  feelings,  practicosy  luid  baUtiy 
Btreugthen  throughout  the  country  the  federal  and  national  bond  and  aid  in  perp< 
natiug  the  union  of  the  States.  For  he  believed  that  aa  concerns  the  permanency 
that  union,  the  stability  and  endurance  of  a  moral  tie,  the  result  of  education,  soci 
intercourse,  early  friendships  formed  at  school  by  leading  characters,  and  a  consif 
eut  interchange  of  kind  offices,  the  whole  coiiiented  and  strengthened  by  a  liberal] 
iug  and  humanizing  spirit  of  letters  derived  from  a  central  and  common  sonrce,  a 
much  more  to  be  relied  on  than  those  of  a  connection  exclusively  political. 

As  a  further  reason  for  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  ] 
believed  that  in  the  nature  of  things  great  literary  institutions  are  best  calculated  f 
the  production  of  great  men,  at  least  of  accomplished  scholars  and  pupils  distininiisb* 
for  attainments  in  science.  For,  morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  physical] 
it  is  the  law  of  creation  that  everything  begets  in  its  own  likeness.  *  •  * 
national  university,  therefore,  being  necessarily  a  grand  and  magnificent  inatitutio 
on  the  same  scale  must  be  the  educated  men  it  would  regularly  send  forth  to  partii 
pate  in  the  management  of  national  affairs  au(1  shed  a  luster  on  their  native  couutr 

His  views  of  the  important  influence  of  a  great  national  institution  did  not  stop  her 
Considering  it  as  operating  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  and  covering  a  field  < 
wider  conipjiss,  he  duly  ap]>reciated  the  effects  it  would  produce  on  our  literary  an 
scientific  reputation  as  a  people,  in  foreign  countries.  He  believed  that  it  woak 
tend  much  more  certainly  and  effectually  than  any  other  measure  to  secure  to  or 
in  that  species  of  reputation,  the  same  ascendency  which  we  are  hastening  to  acqnlR 
in  arts  and  arms,  and  which  we  have  already  acquired  in  practical  legislation  and 
diplomatic  policy. 

LI.  The  action  of  Coufjress  in  appropriating  $25,000  cash  to  Colum- 
bian College,  with  the  api)roval  of  President  Jackson,  in  1832,  and 
that,  too,  on  aecount  of  the  generally  acknowledged  "  utility  of  a  cen- 
tral literary  establishment",  and  of  the  failure  hitherto  to  make  any 
more  distinct  recognition  of  the  recommendations  of  Washington  and 
of  other  President's.^ 


It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  during  the  years  betweco 
1849  and  the  opening  of  the  late  civil  war  there  was  a  temporary  re- 
vival of  the  old  demand  for  a  national  university.  The  pressing  need 
of  such  an  institution  was  a  common  theme  of  conversation  among  the 
leading  educators,  scholars,  and  scientists  of  the  time.  It  found  advo- 
cacy upon  the  rostrum  and  in  the  public  prints.  Members  of  varioufi 
organizations  made  it  the  subject  of  public  discourses,  and  at  one  timCi 
as  will  hereafter  appeal*,  something  was  done  toward  founding  a  nar 
tional  university  at  Albany,  New  York. 

That  its  advocates  did  not  press  the  thought  of  a  national  nnivera^f 
at  Washington  was,  perhaps,  because  at  that  time  Washington  was  littte 
more  than  a  mere  political  center,  and  a  not  very  attractive  oneattbaty 
and  because  sectionalism  held  such  despotic  sway  as  to  preclude  tbe 
thought  of  governmental  action  in  that  behalf.  But  since  they  whocnit' 
inatcd  and  cooperated  in  the  movement  earnestly  contended  for  the  main 
idea  of  a  true  university  that  should  be  national  in  character  and  in* 
fluence,  and  since,  moreover,  nearly,  if  not  literally,  all  of  them  twentif 

'  Register  Dehatea  in  Cong.,  Vol  8,  part  ^  p.  3210. 
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years  later  fully  accci>te(l  and  inclorsed  the  proposition  of  a  national  in. 
stitution  to  be  established  in  tlie  national  capital,  with  a  sulHcient  endow- 
ment secured  to  it  by  Conpfiess,  it  seems  proper  that  place  should  be 
accorded  to  them  in  this  paper. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  been  first  publicly  broached  at  Albany 
by  Henry  J.  Eaymond,  in  the  State  legislature  of  1849.  Finally,  by 
ajji-eement  between  leading?  educators,  scholars,  scientists,  and  states- 
inen,in  the  year  1851  a  preliminary  arrangement  was  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  university  of  the  highest  type,  as  the  same  was  then  appre- 
hended, and  in  accordance  with  the  following  governing  principles: 

The  coucentration  of  the  ablest  possible  teaching  force  for  each  and  aU  the  depart- 
ments of  human  learning. 

The  utmost  freedom  of  students  to  pursue  any  preferred  branch  or  brandies  of 
study. 

Support  by  the  State,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  of  one  student  from  each  assembly 
district,  to  be  chosen  by  means  of  open  competitive  examinations,  so  conducted  by 
competent  examiners  as  to  exclude  all  considerations  but  that  of  real  merit;  such 
public  8upi>ort  to  be  had,  however,  only  after  at  least  fifteen  departments  had  been 
80  endowed  as  to  command  the  best  professional  talent  the  country  could  afford. 

The  movement  awakened  so  much  interest  among  distinguished 
ducat^ns  that  conditional  engagements  are  said  to  have  been  made 
with  such  men  as  Profs.  Agassiz,  Peirce,  Guyot,  Hall,  Mitchell,  and 
Dana. 

The  efforts  in  this  behalf  first  resu/ted  in  the  passage  ou  April  17, 
1851,  of  an  act  to  incorporate  the  "  University  of  Albany.'^  Some  forty- 
eight  persons  of  that  city  were  named  as  trustees,  with  power  to  create 
tlepartments  of  medicine  and  law,  and  such  others  as  might  be  deemed 
desirable.  The  institution  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees  and  was 
made  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  plan,  on  April  21, 1851,  a  law  school  was  organized,  with  Thomas 
W.  Olcott,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  Hon.  Greene  C.  Bronson, 
president  of  the  faculty,  and  Ira  Harris,  Amasa  J.  Parker,  and  Amos 
Dean  as  the  other  members.  The  first  course  of  lectures  was  begun  in 
the  following  December  by  Amos  Dean.  By  a  donation  of  land  and 
l>y  generous  contributions  from  the  faculty  and  private  citizens,  an 
excellent  building,  with  considerable  equipment,  was  in  time  erected. 
In  1873,  upon  the  establishent  of  Union  University,  the  Albany  Law 
School  was  merged  in  that  institution. 

Likewise  an  attemi)t  was  made  in  1S51  to  establish  a  department  of 
Scientific  agriculture,  and  lectures  were  announced  upon  geoh>gy,  ento- 
mology, chemistry,  and  practi(;al  agriculture.  A  course  on  the  "con- 
nection of  science  and  agriculture"  was  begun  in  January,  1852,  by 
Prof.  John  F.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  at  the  opening  of  which,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  he  spoke  of  the  need  of  a 
i^ational  university  as  follows : 

Ho  one  was  of  more  advantage  to  community  thnu  the  cIoho,  investigating  student. 
%  would  Msoiedly  bring  forth  something  of  value  to  the  world.    True  science  was 
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always  useful,  always  noble,  always  elcTatin^.  It  was  tlins  for  tba  interat  of 
everybody  to  encourage  its  advancement.  We  had  done  so  but  little  yet.  Onr  yonth 
were  compelled  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  the  advantages  they  wished.  There 
was  no  school  among  us  where  they  could  go  and  find  all  they  desired. 

Subsequently,  eourRes  of  lectures  were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  James 
Hall  and  Dr.  Goodly. 

In  March,  1852,  there  was  great  actmty  at  Albany  amon  j^  the  friends 
of  the  projwsed  national  university.  Public  meetings  were  held  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  attended  by  members  of  tha 
legislature  and  addressed  by  distinguished  gentlemen  from  different 
pai'ts  of  the  country,  including  Messrs.  Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst,  H.J, 
Hastings,  Isaac  Edwards,  Judge  Harris,  and  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  Prof&. 
William  F.  Phelps  and  Joseph  Henry,  and  Bishop  Alonzo  Poti 
ter.  In  order  that  the  sentiment^s,  purposei^,  and  hopes  cherished  b^ 
leading  citizens  at  that  time  may  appear,  extracrts  from  the  Jounial^ 
reports  of  some  of  the  speeches  then  made,  especially  those  of  Man^l 
11,  are  here  introduced. 

From  the  speech  of  Kev.  Dr.  Kennedy: 

Now,  there  is  an  intellectual  Mont  Blanc  liS  well  as  a  physical,  and  there  tt.'F* 
multitudes  of  youn^  men  ]>anting  to  ascend  this  mount.  They  come  from  ever.! 
quarter  of  our  country.  *  *  *  Where  are  they  to  find  intellectual  gnideA  1 
•  *  *  Hut  further,  the  charact<T  of  our  political  institutions  demands  that  ^w« 
should  have  greater  facilities  for  education.  These  institutions  rest  upon  the  fan- 
dameutal  principle  that  all  men  are  born  equal.  This  is  a  great  practical  principle 
with  us,  for  we  have  no  aristocracy  here.  »  •  *  The  road  to  eminence  must  !>• 
opened  to  the  masses — equally  open  to  all.  There  are  no  royal  avenues;  intellect 
must  be  the  recommendation.  *  *  *  'W'e  should  encourage  the  desire  and  fnr- 
nish  the  means  by  which  to  gratify  the  a8]>i rations  of  those  who  wish  to  be  master 
in  whatever  pursuit  or  calling  they  engage. 

There  is  another  demand  for  such  an  institution.     It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
a  native  energy  in  the  American  mind  and  character  that  asked  for  means  for  greater 
development  than  has  been  furnished.     As  a  nation  we  are  in  our  infancy ;  we  have 
accom]>lished  much ;  not  by  the  means  <at  hand,  but  by  the  energy  wo  possess — by 
indomitable  perseverance.     »     *     *    American  ingenuity  and    energy   have  done 
much  and  will  yet  do  more.    Let,  then,  this  energy  and  genius  be  fostered.    Givo 
theui  facilities  for  improvement  and  you  will  see  yet  greater  wonders. 

Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory: 

The  question  had  been  a^ked,  was  such  a  university  needed f  *  ♦  ♦  He  ihcn^^ 
it  not  requisite  t-o  argue  this  point,  but  would  take  it  for  granted  that  a  neoeMA^ 
exists.  He  had  about  him  a  sort-  of  devotion  to  his  own  countrj'.  He  could  not  eoo- 
sent  in  his  humble  way  to  follow  et^'rnally  the  load  of  others.  Europe  has  pointed 
to  us  and  said,  ^'Behold,  a  nation  of  money-getters !  They  understand  howtogstb* 
the  money  and  they  hold  it  in  a  iinn  grasj)."  They  say,  "Where  are  your  La  ?!•«••> 
your  Newtons,  your  Miltons,  your  8hake8pearesf " 

Alas,  we  have  not  been  able  to  answer  these  inquiries  in  a  way  to  gratify  <** 
national  ambition.     •     *     * 

It  was  not  contemplat^ul  to  take  young  men  whose  minds  are  not  trained^  bntif^ 
they  have  been  trained,  it  is  to  open  nj)  to  them  a  grand  field  of  inqniiy.  He  *•" 
ferred  to  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  Kur<»pean  universities.  There  it  was  tl** 
you  find  concentrated  everything  that  is  truly  glorious  in  science,  Al^^^l^^^^jtlJ  fipo0 
the  great  emporium  of  knowledge. 
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From  the  address  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Euggles,  ef  New  York  City: 

For  what  was  the  theory  in  regard  to  public  works?  WaH  it  not  they  would  lessen 
uot  only  national  but  commercial  and  social  inequalities ;  that  they  would  place  the 
poor  by  the  side  of  the  rich — inferior  districts  by  the  side  of  the  superior;  the  agri- 
cnltaral  by  the  side  of  the  trading  communities;  and,  so  far  as  nature's  laws  would 
permit,  would  equalize  the  condition  of  allf 

We  hold  to  a  similar  theory  in  regard  to  education,  and  that  it  is  its  true  aim  and 
best  effect  to  raise  up  the  low,  the  helpless,  the  down-trodden,  to  lessen  the  inequal- 
ities that  prevail  in  the  intellectual  culture  and  condition  of  the  people,  to  remove 
or  batter  down  the  obstacles  that  retard  the  advancement  of  the  sons  of  poverty  and 
misfortime,  and  to  place  them  side  by  side,  on  equal  terms,  and  in  fair  and  open 
competition  with  the  favored  sons  of  fortune. 

By  a  similar  analogy  we  hold  that  in  education,  as  in  public  works,  and  in  tnith 
in  all  the  great  efforts  of  mankind,  the  secret  of  success  is  found  in  coucentrating 
strength.    •     ♦     * 

But  here,  just  at  this  very  point,  we  suddenly  encounter  a  school  of  political  phi- 
losophy—not very  numerous,  for,  God  luj  praised,  the  race  is  nearly  extinct — whose 
great  delight  it  is  to  proclaim  aloud  that  the  **  world  is  governed  too  much",  and 
that  government  has  no  right  to  do  more  than  ** protect  a  man  in  the  possession  of  hia 
'«/e,  liberty,  and  property,  and  must  then  stop  " .'     *     *     * 

Now,  if  this  miserable  doggerel  were  true,  oven  to  its  letter,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  8how  that  the  protection  of  ''property  "  itself  would  imperiously  require  ample 
aod  extended  education  as  its  only  means  of  safety  against  ignorance,  its  deadliest 
fnemy.  But  we  descend  to  no  such  sjiecial  pleading.  We  meet  the  proposition  at 
once  in  its  full  extent  and  deny  that  any  such  limitation  of  the  great  blessing  of 
homan  government,  the  greatest  of  all  social  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  man, 
has  any  foundation  or  justification  inexperience,  reason,  or  authority.  We  brand 
and  denounce  the  whole  doctrine  as  mischievous,  cruel,  and  destructive — the  diseased 
offspring  of  feeble  minds  and  cankere<l  hearths.      *     *     ♦ 

It  is,  then,  this  unequaled  variety,  this  unprecedented  combination  of  intellectual 
strength,  which  is  to  impart  to  the  university  its  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Here  the  pnpil  of  any  taste  and  aim  can  select  the  subject  he  wishes  to  pursue,  each 
*ndallto  any  extent  he  may  desire. 

•  «•«««« 

A  good  example  of  an  institution  like  that  we  propose,  made  for  the  people  and 
<^nipo8ed  of  people  coming  from  the  people,  is  furnished  by  what  was  once  our  sis- 
^  Republic  of  France.  It  was  among  the  eai'liest  results  of  the  downfall  of  the 
'^yal  power  in  1792.  The  Polytechnic,  then  called  the  central  school  of  Paris,  was 
»>om  and  baptized  in  blood  and  slaughter,  amid  the  most  fearful  spasms  of  the  rev- 
®^Ution;  but  it  cont-ained  the  one  vital,  all-important,  all-possessing  element  of 
Pipils  collected  by  fair,  free,  open  competition  among  the  people.     ♦     ♦     • 

We  further  contend  that  no  State  can  atford  that  any  one  of  it«  people  shall  need- 
^*8aly  be  deprived  of  any  of  his  natural  powers,  or  that  those  powers  shall  be  lost 
^fough  want  of  proper  culture  and  development,  and  that  in  a  merely  economic 
^Jew  the  State  suifers  positive  pecuniary  loss  when  any  useful  faculty  is  thus  need- 
^^ly  neglected  or  suftered  to  lie  dormant. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  the  prudent  and  calculating  but  sagacious  Dutchmen, 
^^^cestoTfl  of  those  who  founded  this  goodly  city  of  Albany,  in  which  we  are  now 
^Wnding,  viewe<l  this  matter.  It  was  in  Holland — economical,  industrious,  thrifty, 
^^berty-loving  Holland — that  learning  was  most  highly  valued.  It  was  amid  the 
^^nken  fens  and  marshes  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Vecht,  holding  fearful  and  unequal 
inflict  with  the  ocean,  that  the  hardy  burghers,  wbo  sent  forth  the  Rhinelanders 
•'^  V«n  Vechtena  to  carry  the  virtues  of  their  parent  laws  into  another  hemisphere, 
fonmied  the  cities  where  science  loved  to  dwell.  In  the  early  days  of  their  republic, 
^bild  battUng  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanish  crown,  it  fell  to  the  arms  of 
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the  city  of  Leyden — heroic  Leyilon — to  struggle  for  her  new-bom  liberty  tlmmg 
a  siege  attended  by  slaughter  and  famine  and  all  the  superadded  safleringB  an 
horrors  which  cruelty  could  afflict  or  courage  endure.  And  what  was  the  magnil 
cent  answer  of  these  gallant,  far-seeing  Dutchmen  to  their  grateful  stadthold* 
when  he  proffered  them  exemption  from  taxation  as  a  reward  for  their  matehle 
constancy  and  valorf  Like  their  descendants,  they  loved  their  guilders,  but  th< 
rejected  the  proffered  boon;  with  a  love  of  letters  only  exceeded  by  their  lore 
country,  to  a  man  they  exclaimed,  ^'Give  us  a  university !''  And  thus  the  great  no 
versity  of  Leyden  came  into  the  world,  where  for  centuries  it  has  stood  and  sti 
stands,  the  proudest  monument  of  Dutch  courage  and  Dutch  intelligence.  Fro 
its  ancient  and  honored  halls  hosts  of  illustrious  men  have  gone  forth  to  benefit  ai 
bless  mankind.  Need  we  do  more  than  name  Grotius,  the  jurist,  whose  exalt4 
equity  and  transcendent  genius,  curbing  the  violence  of  war,  has  given  law  to  tl 
nations,  or  Hoerhaave,  the  physician,  whose  world-wide  fame,  spreading  far  beyor 
the  uttermost  limits  of  Christendom,  brought  mighty  potentates  from  Asia  to  a 
knowledge  his  consummate,  unequaled  skill f     *     *     * 

My  friends,  let  not  such  examples  be  lost.  *  *  *  Heaven  has  cast  onr  favon 
lot  in  the  early  morning  of  our  national  existence;  let  us  in  grateful  remembrnm 
hand  down  to  our  descendants  proof  of  our  wise  and  provident  regard  in  institutioi 
deeply  engrafted  upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  which  shall  brighten  an 
a<lom  the  coming  days  of  our  Kepublic,  great  and  enduring  seats  of  science,  whe: 
learning  and  liberty,  knowledge  and  virtue  shall  flourish  side  by' side  with  law  ar 
order  in  ever-increasing  vigor  to  the  latest  moment  of  time. 

Dudley  Observatory,  the  third  instittitiou  inaugurated  as  a  part  < 
the  proposed  national  university,  named  after  Cliarles  E.  Dudley,  * 
Albany,  and  built  and  endowed  by  his  widow,  was  incorporated  Api 
3,  1852.  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  August  26,  1856,  I: 
Edward  Everett,  during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  C 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  institution  ere  long  received  conti 
butions  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  ' 
Profs.  Bache,  Henry,  Gould,  and  Peirce.  Subsequently  Prof.  Mitch< 
was  appointed  director,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  George  W.  Iloug^ 
The  observatory  also  became  afterwards  a  i)art  of  Union  Universitgr- 

Profound  interest  in  the  general  proposition  was  also  shown  by  tl 
remarks  of  emin(?ut  (citizens  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  of  tl 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  held  at  Ne 
York  in  1855. 

(1)  By  Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  reta 
ing  president: 

Allow  mo  now,  however,  before  yielding  my  place,  to  say  a  few  words  npon  '^ 
themes  which,  had  opportunity  been  offered,  I  wonld  have  desired  to  bringin  am<' 
appropriate  shape  before  you.  These  are,  a  great  univcr sit y^  the  fca«(  of  our  couni* 
in  this  our  time^  and  the  common  school  and  college,  fragments  of  systems  requiring  Uf 
united  into  one.  The  various  efforts  made  to  establish  a  great  university  within  * 
last  thirty  years  are  nell  known  to  yon.  *  *  •  A  great  university,  in  th«  f^ 
organization  of  its  faculties  of  science  and  letters,  and,  if  you  please,  of  law,  mo* 
cine,  and  theology,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  want  of  our  country.     *     »    ♦ 

» Historical  and  Statistical  Eecord  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Y<vk,  JJ 
17a-7. 
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The  mode  of  organization  of  such  a  university  I  can  not  now  tonoh  upon,  but  would 

crely  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  tho  relations  which  its  faculty  of  sciences  would 

nstain  to  education  generally  and  to  the  progress  of  science.     "^     "    •    Such  an  in- 

titution  requires  a  large  endowment,  not  to  be  expended  in  costly  buildings,  but  in 

nsenms,  laboratories,  collections  of  nature  and  art,  and  in  sustaining  liberally  a 

corps  of  professors  worthy  of  the  institution  aud  of  the  country.     «    ♦    *    if  the 

common  school  were  so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for  all,  iib  it  is  already  in  some  of  our 

cities;  if  it  led  to  the  high  school  and  college,  aud  then  to  the  university,  so  that 

our  youths  who  have  the  time  and  talent  necessary  should  find  an  open  way  from 

tbe  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  system,  these  institutions  would  help,  not  hinder 

each  other;  waste  of  time,  money,  and  intellect  would  be  avoided,  and  tho  youth  of 

our  country  be  truly  educated.  ^ 

(2)  By  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  Massaehnsetts : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  blood  on  this  side  of  the  globe  must  faithfully  educate  and 
peacefully  lead  the  other  races.  It  is  our  destiny  aud  we  must  fulfill  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  establish  a  national  system  of  free  aud  universal  culture  upon  the  broadest 
hasisof  pure  democratic  republicanism,  and  then  carry  it  into  efl'ect  by  the  united 
wisdom  and  the  resistless  energy  of  a  rich,  powerful,  intelligent,  and  Christian 
people. 

Such  a  system,  suited  to  our  thousand  years  of  future  growth  and  nameless  millions 
of  inhabitants,  will  place  us  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  while  it  becouies  the  pro- 
gressive agency,  the  conservative  power,  and  the  eternal  blessing  of  our  national 
life.    •    ♦     ' 

And  the  natural  continuation  of  this  system  is  the  true  republican  idea  of  educa- 
tion. Carry  out  this  republican  idea,  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  culture,  that 
every  town  is  bound  to  see  that  its  children  receive  education,  and  it  follows  that 
ever}'  State  is  morally  and  politically  bouud  to  develop  all  the  talents  that  God  sends 
into  it,  and  it  is  therefore  tho  dut}'  of  the  State  to  establish  a  free  college,  and  thus 
to  carry  education  still  onward  and  make  each  child  what  God  designed  that  he 
should  be.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  republican  idea  of  education.  This  is  the 
idea  which  I  wish  to  see  established  in  all  the  republics  of  South  America;  and  after 
*U  this  comes  tho  noble  plan  which  has  been  so  admirably  and  eloquently  described 
oy  our  retiring  president,  a  university  iuto  which  tho  best  scholars  from  our  colleges 
''^y  go  and  receive  from  the  country  such  culture  of  the  peculiar  talents  which  each 
POMeases  as  shall  fit  him  to  answer  the  puri)ose  for  which  he  was  born  into  the 
^orld;  that  ho  may  fill  the  spot  which  God  ordained  that  he  should  fill;  that  he  may 
^ork  without  friction  in  his  own  proper  place  in  the  world. '^ 

(3)  By  Prof.  Beajamin  Peirce,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

There  is  one  subject  spoken  of  in  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  in  which, 
^ithhim,  I  have  taken  great  interest,  aud  with  him  have  suffered  disappointment, 
it  is  the  establishment  of  a  great  university.    I  can,  as  he  can,  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject, now  at  least,  with  independence.    There  was  a  time,  when  we  were  engaged  in 
^^  efforts  at  Albany,  when  I  should  have  been  willing  to  embark  in  such  an  institu- 
"00;  when,  against  the  entreaties  and  almost  the  tears  of  my  family  and  friends,  I 
should  have  been  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country,  to 
have  abandone<l  existing  connections  with  another  plan  of  learning  to  join  that 
^titntion.     But  since  tliat  time  I  have  designedly  made  such  engagements  as  will 
**ke  it  impossible  now.     I  am,  therefore,  as  free  as  the  president  to  speak  upon  the 
•object.    It  seems  to  me  to  have  a  very  close  and  important  connection  with  the  sub- 
J«ct  referred  to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks— the  duty  of  the  Government  to  educate  every 
*k    ^^*  its  duty  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  good  economy  on  the  part  of 
^^   State  to  edacate  every  one  of  its  citizens  to  the  utmost  extent;  just  as  good 

*  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  i,  p.  477.  *Id.|  Vol.  u,  p.  87. 
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economy  as  for  the  farmer  to  make  the  most  of  every  portion  of  his  stock.  Th 
State  will  be  benefited  by  educating  every  man  to  the  highest  point  that  he  can  be 
and  it  will  by  the  best  investment  it  can  make  of  its  fnnds  to  invest  them  in  intd 
loot  developed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  university  in  connection  with  the  colleges  and  higl 
schools  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  gives  the  only  means  of  adaptin; 
e<lucation  to  every  variety  of  intellect.     ♦     »     • 

I  know  it  is  a  popular  doctrine  that  genius  will  find  its  way ;  but  I  doabt  whethe 
genius  will  necessarily  be  developed  of  itself.  We  have  another  popular  doctrin 
which  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  which  is,  that  opportunity  makes  the  man.  W 
can  not  have  a  great  man  unless  he  has  ability,  but  neither  can  we  have  a  grea 
mnn  who  has  not  an  opportunity  worthy  to  develop  him.  It  is  important,  therefort 
that  in  our  public  provision  for  education  we  should  afibrd  this  opportunity.^ 

The  oration  of  Dr.  Benjamiii  Apthorp  Gould,  the  astronomer,  on  Jul,^ 
15, 1856,  before  the  Connecticut  Beta  of  tlie  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  should  also  be  cited: 

The  purport  of  my  words  to-day  is  this :  Shall  our  zone- bounded  realm,  lightet 
by  Southern  Cross  and  Northern  Crown,  shaded  by  its  fir  and  larch  and  palm  an* 
vine,  bearing  in  its  maternal  bosom  the  hope,  not  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  world 
whose  presence  is  a  speck  in  contrast  with  its  awfully  portentous  future;  with: 
richness  of  resources  and  a  teeuiiug  wealth  surpassing  that  of  any  other  empire  oi 
the  earth  »  *  *  shall  we  Americans  never  aspire  to  what  suffering  Leydei 
craved,  what  conquered  Prussia  looked  to  for  regeneration,  and  without  which  al 
the  clustered  glories  of  the  Rhine  lacked  their  highest  charm f  No  more  must  th 
long  procession  of  our  youth  toil  through  its  weary  pilgrimage  across  the  Atlanti) 
wave  in  search  of  that  uieutal  sustenance  which  it  has  the  right  to  demand  at  thi 
hands  of  its  fatherlaud.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

But  it  may  be  asked  by  some:  What  menns  all  this  clamor  for  a  nniversit; 
when  we  have  already  a  hundred  and  tweuty-seveu  in  the  land,  and  every  year  i 
a<lding  to  its  numbers  f  *  ♦  ♦  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  not  of  college 
that  we  are  speaking;  it  is  of  a  university.     ♦     *     ♦ 

By  college  I  understand  the  high  educational  seminary  which,  if  not  the  most  ex 
alted  for  the  students  of  specialties,  is  yet  the  highest  for  the  youth  who  seek  tha 
mental  discipline,  that  classic  culture,  that  literary  refinement  which  mast  be  draw 
from  the  bosom  of  an  alma  mater,  and  of  which  we  say  **€moUH  mores  nee  tinit  eu 
feroB.'*     ♦     »     • 

By  ''university,"  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  the  ynirersitaa  UiierarHMj  th 
Unv£ni(TTr/fjit9v,  an  institution  where  all  the  sciences  in  the  complete  and  rounded  ei 
tent  of  their  complex  whole  are  cultivated  and  taught,  where  every  specialty  ma 
find  its  votaries,  and  may  offer  all  the  facilities  required  by  its  neophytes,  its  aii 
is  not  so  much  to  make  scholars  as  to  develop  scholarship,  not  so  much  to  teach  tb 
pswsive  learner  as  to  educate  investigators,  and  not  merel}'  to  educate  but  to  spa 
on.     ♦     ♦     » 

Surely  there  can  be  no  confusion  as  to  the  bouinlary  line  between  these  two  dif 
tinct  institutions.  One  is  designed  to  answer  the  dcnian<ls  of  the  community  and  a 
the  age;  the  other  to  point  out  the  2)aths  and  lead  our  couutry  on  to  a  high,  noblei 
holier,  sublimer  cuiiueuce  than  it  could  otherwise  attain  or  than  would  otherwis 
be  striven  for. 

Centralization  is  a  word  and  an  idea  now  far  from  popular.  But  this,  like  mos 
other  principles,  luis  its  good  as  well  as  evil  consequences.  And  while  we,  onde 
democratic  and  republican  institutions,  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objections  to  tha 
political  centralization  under  which  we  see  so  many  nations  of  the  old  world  totter 
ing  and  sinking,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  incalculable,  the  ansx>eakable  ad 

^  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  u,  p.  8t$* 
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TiDtages  whieb  flow  from  the  otmcent rated  .'icciimiilation  of  a  whole  nation's  genias 
and  talent.  •  •  *  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  ''encounter  of  the  wise."  Like 
that  of  flint  and  steel  it  strikes  out  without  cessation  thn  glowing  sparks  of  truth; 
like  that  of  acid  and  alkali  it  forms  new,  unexpected,  and  priceless  combinations; 
like  the  multiplication  of  rods  in  the  fagot,  it  given  new  strength  to  all  while  taking 
it  from  none.  A  spiritual  stimulus  pervades  the  very  atmosphere  electrified  by  the 
proximity  of  congregated  genius,  its  unseen  but  ever  active  energy — doatiug  in -the 
air,  whispering  in  the  breeze,  vibrating  in  the  nerves,  thrilling  in  the  heart — prompts 
to  new  effort  and  loftier  aspiration  through  every  avenue  which  can  give  access  to 
the  soul  of  man. 

Such  centralization  is  eminently  distinguished  from  political  centralization,  and 
by  this  peculiarity,  among  others,  that  far  from  being  a  combination  for  the  sake  of 
arguing  and  exercising  a  greater  collective  power,  it  acts,  on  the  contrary,  to  aug- 
ment individual  influence.  While  forming  a  nucleus  for  scientific,  literary,  artistic 
enerj;^',  it  is  not  a  gravitation  center  toward  which  everything  must  converge  and 
accumulate,  but  is  an  organic  center  whose  highest  function  is  to  arouse  and  animate 
the  circulation  of  thought  and  mental  efibrt  an<l  profound  knowledge.  It  is  a  nucleus 
of  vitality  rather  than  a  nucleus  of  aggregation.  ^  *  •  An  intellectual  center  for 
aland  is  a  heart,  but  subject  to  no  induration;  it  is  a  brain,  but  liable  to  no  paraly- 
sis; an  electric  battery  which  cannot  be  consumed;  it  is  a  sun  witbout  eclipse,  a 
finrntain  that  will  know  no  drought.  To  such  a  university  our  colleges  would  look 
foTsnccor  in  their  nee<l,  for  counsel  in  their  doubt,  for  sympathy  in  their  weal  or 
woe.  There  is  no  one  of  them  but  would  develop  to  new  strength  an<l  beauty  under 
it* genial  emanations;  none  so  highly  favoreil  or  so  great  that  its  resources  and  pow- 
ers would  not  expand;  none  too  lowly  to  imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences 
^hich  it  would  diffuse  like  perfume. 

We  want  no  university  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  commending  itself  to  tbe 

Pnlilic  approval.    We  want  one  which  shall  be  Just  as  far  ahea<l  of  the  age  as  is 

^^oiisinteut  with  being  within  hail ;  which  shall  enlarge  and  expand  the  mind  and 

^^«le  and  appreciation  of  the  public,  compelling  the  admiration  of  the  public,  not 

**^liciting  its  approval.     We  want  a  university  which,  instead  of  complying  with 

^«  demands  of  the  age,  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and  unheard-of  re<|ui- 

**^ion8  and  aspirations — which,  so  far  from  adapting  itself  to  the  conmuinity,  shall 

^^Id  that  community  unto  itself,  and  which  through  every  change  and  every  prog- 

.  '^^'W  shall  still  l>c  far  in  advance  of  the  body  social,  guiding  it,  leading  it,  urging 

^>  drawing  it,  puUing  it,  hauling  it  onward. 

The  university  will  contain  a  soul,  a  restless,  striving,  throbbing,  impelling,  shap- 
-^g,  creative  vitality;  and  will  become,  not  an  Italian,  nor  a  French,  nor  an  Kng- 
^•^li,  nor  a  Spanish,  nor  a  German,  but  preeniiucntly  an  American  university — glow- 
^g  with  American  tire,  i^ulsating  with  American  aspirations,  and,  strange  as  the 
^^"onls  may  sound  to  us  to-day,  radiating  with  what  will  then  be  American  scholar- 
*^^ip,  American  depth  of  thought,   American  thoroughness  of  research,  American 
*^^ftine88  of  generalization.     *     *     *     It  will  bring  the  refining  power  of  ancient 
*^>re  and  classic  elegance  to  balance  and  counteract  the  all-pervading  tendencty  to 
*** ere  material  science;  it  will  leaven  the  tone  of  thought  throughout  the  world  by 
introducing  the  precision  of  exact  science  where  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  the 
•^hool  men  have  long  reigned;  it  will  lift  the  philosophical  and  philological  sciences 
^^  a  far  higher  scope  and  standard  as  specialties,  while  it  unfetters  the  struggling 
^ind  from  the  incubus  of  an  antiquity  which  recognizes  no  prt>gre8s,  a  conserva- 
**«oi  which  excludes  all  things  which  are  or  ever  have  been  new.    For  I  assure  you 
^*^t  there  never  existed  a  university  which  surrendered  either  to  conservatism  or 
'^icalism;  never  a  university  which  was  not  eminently  nationalizing  in  its  ten- 
ancy.   •    •    •    Under  the  most  absolute  despotisms  the  universities  have  been 
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Darseries  of  political  liberty;  under  the  most  intolerant  of  creeds  they  hftve  fil- 
tered freetloni  of  thonght.     ♦     •     ♦ 

Found  the  American  nniverHity  nnd  throngs  of  European  youth  shall  crowd  its 
halls,  carrying  back  with  them  American  ideas  to  ennoble  their  own  lauds,  bringing 
hither  with  them  counterpoises  of  truuHatlantic  thought  that  shall  ennoble  ours, 
and  both  by  their  coming  and  their  going  cementing  the  family  of  nations  in  bonds 
of  mutual  Hympathy  and  attachment;  found  it,  thimgh  it  cost  the  whole  revenues  of 
a  capital.  I^et  earth,  air,  and  sea  bring  their  tribute;  let  California  and  India  pour 
in  their  gold,  and  the  busy  mart«  of  men  their  gains,  till  this  great  work  is  done. 
Thus  shall  we  achieve  the  glory  of  a  nation,  the  welfare  of  a  continent,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  race,  and  crown  the  clustering  hopes  of  humanity  with  more  than  full 
fruition.^ 

The  paper  contributed  by  "An  Alabamian"  (possibly  the  able  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama)  to  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, in  1857,  is  in  the  same  vein: 

*  •  •  That  end  is  the  enli.stuu'nt  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  enter- 
prise of  founding  a  great  national  university.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  million.  A  pco])h>  is  to  be  enlight-i'ned  in  regard  to  a  thing  which  they 
can  not  comprehend,  but  which,  by  possibility,  they  may  be  made  to  apprehend 
sufllciently  to  lead  to  action.  What  grander  labor  ever  awaiteil  performance f 
It  is  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American  scholars.  They 
are  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  but  they  contemplate  with  achuig  hearts  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  tawk.     ♦     *     * 

Here,  then,  we  may  rehearHc  in  brief  the  three  chief  reasons  why  the  idea  of  an 
Americtin  university,  so  timely  and  bcneiicent  in  its  conce])tion  and  so  respectably 
enunciated  to  the  world,  hvcuih  to  liavi*  fallen  immediately  into  oblivion. 

1.  A  want  of  confidence  in  i]w  permanency  of  the  Fed«*ral  Tnion. 

2.  A  lack  of  ability  <m  the  x^art  of  the  peojile  to  discern  the  need  of  such  an  insti— 
tut  ion. 

3.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  in  its  promotion.     *     *     • 

We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American  university.    We  can  have  one  if  we  will  — 
Let  us  use  the  requisite  means.    We  have  excellent  colleges;  let  them  be  sustainedL 
We  have  excellent  State  universities,  (so  called);  let  the  States  rally  to  their  8ni» 
port.     Hut  the  more  these  are  nnilti])lied  an<l  patronized,  the  louder  and  more  urgeim  "^ 
is  the  demand  for  a  nati<mal  university. 

In  ord(*r  to  be  national  it  should  be  located  u}>on  common  ground.  Under  existim  ^i 
circumstances  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  New  York,  or  Alabama,  or  an^^' 
where  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Nv^*^ 
tional  Observatory  form  a  worthy  nu<;leus.  If  each  State  should  appropriate  $200^0C^^ 
toward  an  en<lowment  a  fund  would  thus  be  created  of  more  than  six  millions,  upc^^- ^ 
the  strength  of  which  a  very  resi)ectable  beginning  could  be  made.  Ite  permanor' — •* 
nationality  would  seem  to  reciuire  that  each  State  be  etiually  repri^sented,  both 
the  fund  and  in  the  management.     »     *     » 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  a  great  Southern  university  is  already 
of;  the  establishment  of  which  would  defeat  forever  the  project  herein  conBi< 
It  would  doubtless  be  followed  (if  not  preceded)  by  a  great  Northern  university, 
then  a  great  Western  university.  There  would  then  be  three  grand  rrntriTO  nf  ftttif  ^ 
tion  and  influence,  tending  rather  to  destroy  than  cement  the  Union.  To  avert  su^^cjh 
a  consequence,  let  the  plan  of  an  American  university  be  matured  without 
sary  delay.  Sectional  ent<Tprise  ciin  not  long  be  held  in  abeyance.  Shall  we 
a  resixmse  from  the  North  f  - 
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m.  The  efforts  of  John  W.  Hoyt,  as  United  States  Commis- 
aoDAT  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1807,  whose  ofiicial  report  of  some 
400  pa^es,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  every  university  in  Europe  and  America,  concludes  as  follows: 

8o  macb  is  already  beyond  question,  namely,  tliat  the  nuiversity  of  the  future  is 
to  be,  not  the  mere  coUege  of  America,  nor  even  the  college  supplemented  by  one  or 
more)>oorly  equipped  professional  schools;  not  that  loose  aggregation  of  grammar 
8chool8,  supplemented  by  a  few  poorly  attende<l  courses  of  university  lectures,  that 
wear  the  title  by  courtesy  in  England;  not  the  French  grouping  of  academic  facul- 
ties, limited — especially  in  the  departments  of  letters  and  science — to  a  quite  too 
narrow  field  of  study;  not  the  university  of  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  Italy, from  whose 
lafaUieH  for  the  higher  general  culture  the  powers  of  attraction  an<l  inspiration  have 
long  since  departed;  not  the  Scandinavian  or  Slavonian  university,  caHt  in  the  mold 
of  medijeval  times,  or  at  the  best  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  more  modern  types;  nor 
yet  the  Germanic  university,  found,  with  but  minor  modifications,  in  all  the  states 
of  Germany,  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  which,  though 
wherever  found  it  represents  the  highest  existing  type,  is  nevertheless  everywhere 
too  limited  in  scope  and  generally  too  lax  in  its  regulations. 

It  is  to  be  not  any  of  these,  but  rather  an  institution  more  ample  in  its  endowment, 
broader  in  its  scope,  more  complete  in  its  organization,  more  philosophical  and 
practical  in  its  internal  regulations,  and  certainly  not  less  high  than  the  highest  in 
all  its  educational  standards;  an  institution  above  and  beyond  the  best  of  the  gym- 
naaia.  Latin  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  and,  on  its  own  higher 
plaue,  for  the  extension  and  diffusion  of  all  branches  of  knowledge ;  a  broad  and  noble 
iiMtitntion  where  the  love  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  kiiowle<lge  as  knowledge,  shall  be 
fostered  and  develope<l;  where  all  dei)artments  of  learning  shall  be  equally  honore<l, 
uid  the  relations  of  each  to  every  other  shall  be  undei-stood  and  taught ;  where  the  stu- 
dents devoted  to  each  and  all  branches  of  learning,  whether  science,  language,  liter- 
*^,  or  philosophy,  or  to  any  combination  of  these  constituting  the  numerous 
pi^fesMional  courses  of  instruction,  shall  intermingle  and  enjoy  friendly  intercourse 
••peers  of  the  same  realm;  where  the  professors,  chosen,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
•^er  trial,  from  among  the  ablest  an<l  best  scholars  of  the  world,  possessed  of  abso- 
^'*W  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  si)ee<*.h,  and  honored  and  rewarded  more  nearly  iupro- 
^'i"! ion  to  merit,  shall  be,  not  tea<'hers  of  the  known  merely,  but  also  earnest  searchers 
*^erthe  unknown,  and  capable,  by  their  own  genius,  enthnsiasm,  and  moral  power 
P^  infusing  their  own  lofty  ambition  into  the  minds  of  all  who  may  wait  upon  their 
'^•tniction;  a  university  not  barely  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  age,  but 
^^Q  that  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and  unheard-of  demands  and  aspira- 
^^ns;  that  shall  have  power  to  fashion  the  nation  and  mold  the  age  unto  its  own 
^'^der  ideal;  and  which,  through  every  change  and  every  real  advance  of  the  world, 
^^^1  still  be  at  the  front,  driving  back  from  their  f^istnesses  the  powers  of  darkness, 
^l^ningap  new  continents  of  truth  to  the  grand  army  of  progress,  and  so  leading  the 
^^tion  forward,  and  helping  to  elevate  the  whole  human  race.     Such  an  institution 
^OQld  be  to  the  world  its  first  realization  of  the  true  idea  of  a  univtTsity.' 

LIU.  The  efforts  of  John  W.  Hoyt,  by  his  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
A\igu8t  20, 1869,  on  University  Progress,  wherein  it  was  urged  that 
^^atrue  university  is  the  leading  want  of  American  education,"  and 
tliat  the  association  should  ^^  neither  take  rest  nor  allow  rest  to  the 
country'^  until  such  an  institution  had  been  planted  and  firmly  estab- 
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lished — ^^  a  fit  illustration  of  American  freedom  and  of  Americaii  asp 
rations  for  the  proiO'css  of  the  race.'' 

LIY.  The  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  tli 
meeting  above  mentioned,  in  unanimously  adopting  the  following  re« 
lution,  oft'ered  by  Superintendent  Andrew  J.  Kickoif,  of  Ohio,  namel} 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assaciation,  a  great  American  university  is 
leading  want  of  American  education,  and  that,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  ear] 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  the  president  of  this  association,  acting  incoi 
c«rt  with  the  president  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Association,  is  hereby  rt 
quest-ed  to  ap|M>iut  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  State 
and  of  which  Dr.  J.W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  the  who! 
matter  under  consideration,  and  to  make  such  report  thereon  at  the  next  annual  coi 
vention  of  said  association  as  shall  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  tL 
country.^ 

Also  by  the  appointment,  as  members  of  said  national  committee,  o 
the  following  persons: 

Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis.,  chairman ;  Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  Montgomery,  Als. 
Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Prof.  W.  P.  Hlako,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrup,  New  Havon,  Conn. ;  Prof.  L.  Coleman,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Hon.T.C. 
Chase,  Tallahassee,  Fla. ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Springfield,  HI. ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Hon.  S.  S.  Kissell,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa;  Hon.  P.  McYlcker,  Topeka, 
Kans. ;  Hon.  Z.  T.  Smith,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Hon.  T.  W.  C<mway,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Augusta,  Me. ;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  O.  Ilosford,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  l*rof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Winona, 
Minn.;  President  Daniel  Read,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Prof.  J.  M.  McKinsey,  Pem,Nebr.; 
Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  Carson  City,  Nev. ;  Hon.  Thomas  Hardy,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Hon.  C.8. 
Apgar,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Hon.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  S.  8.  Ashl^> 
Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Prof.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Goo.  H.  Atkinson,  Portlsnd, 
Oregon;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickcrsham,  Harrislmrg.  Pa.;  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Rev.  C.  T.  P.  Bancroft,  Lookout  Mono- 
tain,  Tenu.;  Hon.  J.  S.Adams,  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  Hon.  W.  H.  RufSn,  Richmond,  Vs.; 
Prof.  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LV.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wedgewood,  Thomas  C.  Conndlyt 
John  L.  Roberts,  Williiim  H.  (3ha8e,  S.  S.  Baker,  A.  C.  Eichard,  James 
M.  Fuston,  encouraged  by  many  citizens  of  Washington,  incladisg 
especially  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  Prof.  Zahnon  Richards,  Dr.Tullio  de  Saszaia- 
Verdi,  and  Justice  Arthur  MacArthur,  who,  on  April  14,  1871,  pro- 
cured a  charter  for  the  incorporaticm  of  a  national  university,  mider 
which  at  first  a  law  school  and  afterwards  a  medical  school  were  opened, 
with  the  expectation  of  making  them  permanent  departments  of  the 
university  when  it  should  become  an  established  fact.  [Both  of  these 
professional  schools  are  still  in  operation,  under  lead  of  Chancelloi 
Arthur  MacArthur;  but  they  are  without  endowment,  and  are  onlj 
kept  alive  by  voluntary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  their  faculties.] 

LVI.  The  publication  by  John  W.  Hoyt,  in  1870,  of  his  work  o^ 
the  Progress  of  University  Education,  the  same  being  an  enlarge 

^  Proceedings  Nat.  £d.  Ass'n.;  1SG&,  p.  23. 
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ment  of  the  Address  above-mentioned,  and  embracing:  (1)  The  IJni- 
versity  of  the  Past;  (2)  The  University  of  tlie  Present;  and  (3)  The 
University  of  the  Future.  From  the  closing  pages  of  this  work  the 
following  extract  is  made : 

If,  now,  the  conclusionR  reaobed  upon  the  several  quest  ions  involved  be  correct — 
aoda  full  and  f^ree  discussion  of  them  is  cordially  invited — may  we  not  assume  that 
the  aniversity  of  the  future  ought  to  be,  and  i.s  destined  to  be,  not  only  a  higher  but 
I  more  comprehensive  institution  than  the  highest  and  most  complete  uf  those  now 
in  existence — an  institution  high  enough  to  embrace  the  utuiost  limits  of  actual  intel- 
lectnal  achievement  and  broad  enough  to  include  every  r(>al  profession — an  institu- 
tion fulfilling  88  has  never  yet  been  done  its  three- fold  office  of  giving  the  highest  in- 
strnction  in  every  department  and  alone  conferring  tbe  highest  degrees  therein;  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  means  of  research  anil  investiga- 
tion, and  of  exerting  a  constantly  stimulating  influence  u2)on  every  class  of  schools 
of  lower  grade  f 

The  realization  of  this  high  ideal  will  cost  large  sums  of  money.  Its  foundation 
mnitbe  reckoned  by  millions,  its  professors  by  Inmdreds,  and  its  means  of  illustra- 
tion and  experiment  be  extensive  in  every  department.  But  tin?  results  npon  our 
whole  system  of  education  and  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  tbe  people  would 
be  beyond  calculation.' 

LVII.  The  unanimous  adoption  by  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, at  its  annual  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  August,  1870,  of  the, 
preliininary  report  of  its  committee  on  a  national  university,  from  which 
report  the  following  passages  are  quoted:* 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  various  uses  heretofore  made  of  tlie  term  univor- 
ritj,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  leading 
Afficea  of  a  true  university  are  these : 

(1)  To  provide  the  best  possible  fac'ilities  for  the  highest  and  most  profound  cul- 
terein  every  department  of  learning. 

(2)  To  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough  preparation  f<»r  all  such  pursuits  in  life 
M, being  based  npon  established  scientitic  and  philosophical  principles,  are  entitled 
to  rink  as  professions. 

(3)  To  exert  a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  upon  every  subordinate  class 
^d grade  of  edacational  institutions  by  holding  up  beftiro  tbe  multitude  of  their 
PQpiUthe  standard  of  the  highest  scholarship,  and  by  preparing  for  their  adminis- 
^tiyeand  instractional  work  offiners  and  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  of  qualification 
tban  would  be  otherwise  possible. 

(4)  To  enlarge  the  bonndaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  means  of  tbe  researches  and 
^Teetigatioas  of  its  professors  and  fellows,  as  well  as  by  the  researches  and  investi- 
Mons  of  other  advanced  minds,  encouraged  to  greater  activity  and  led  to  greater 
•chievementa  by  the  influence  of  the  university  example. 

In  so  far  as  any  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  fame,  fails  in  the  fulfilment  of 
^ii  general  mission,  by  so  much  does  it  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  a  true  univer- 
sity. 

And,  again : 

Such  a  university  in  America  would  at  once  become  a  power,  influential  alike  in 
^tbering  and  directing  our  material  development,  in  elevating  the  character  of  the 
lower  edacational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  awakening  and  sustaining 
hin^coiiceptionBof  both  individual  and  national  culture,  thus  helping,  by  a  happy 

^Univewity  Progress,  p.  79.        "Proceedings  of  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n,  1869,  pp.  97-100. 
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combination  of  our  own  more  than  Roman  energy  and  religions  fkiih  with  the  grace 
and* refinement  of  the  Greek  civilization,  to  become  a  nation  fully  worthy  of  ths 
fnturc  that  awaits  the  United  States. 

It  would  do  vastly  more  than  this.  It  would  supply  to  all  lands  a  most  importantneed 
of  the  times — a  university  ])laced  under  the  beuigu  influence  of  free  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  aud  sublimely  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. Students  of  high  aspirations,  aud  even  ripe  scholars  of  genius,  would  eventually 
flock  to  its  halls  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  adding  to  the  intellectual  wealth 
of  the  nation  should  they  r<*maiu,  or  bearing  with  them  scions  from  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty for  planting  in  their  native  lands.  And  thus  America,  already  the  moat  mar- 
velous theater  of  material  activities,  would  early  become  the  world's  recognized 
center  of  intellectual  culture  us  well  nn  of  moral  and  political  power.     *     •     * 

When  a  few  years  since  tht^  men  of  work  askeil  hclx)  of  the  nation  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools  for  the  benelit  of  agriculture  aud  the  mechanic  arts  the  Government, 
with  a  liberal  hiuid,  gave  for  this  noble  object  10,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain, 
to  which  the  individual  States,  aud  great-hearted  men  have  ailded  no  less  liberal 
means,  ilow  much  more,  then,  proportionally,  will  our  statesmen  in  council  and 
liberal  patriots  yield  for  the  Ibuudiug  aud  maintenance  of  one  great  central  insti- 
tution, to  be  established  in  the  interest  of  evtTy  profession  and  of  all  classes  of 
schools,  of  a  profound  aud  universal  culture,  of  a  more  perfect  intellectual  and 
social  development  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and 
universal  man ! 

Finally: 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  attiention  of  the  association  has  not  been 
called  to  this  subject  a  moment  too  soon.  The  trial  of  its  political  institntiow 
through  which  the  American  nation  has  just  passed ;  the  manner  in  which  the  neeee- 
sity  for  education  as  the  only  guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  these  institutions  has 
just  been  burned  iiit-o  the  national  consciousness;  the  pressing  demand  made  by  onr 
material  and  social  condition  for  the  best  educational  facilities  the  world  can  fnrr 
nish,  and  the  fast  accmnulating  evidence  that  America  is  surely  destined  to  a  glorious 
leadership  in  the  grand  march  of  the  nations — all  these  constitute  an  appeal  toar- 
tion  which  it  were  criminal  to  disregard.  The  necessity  is  great.  The  country  and 
the  times  are  ripe  for  the  undertaking. 

LVIII.  The  address  of  Gen.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  National  Gommissioner 
of  Education,  before  the  National  Teacher's  Association,  at  Cleveland, 
August  19, 1870,  wherein  he  said : 

Next,  as  regards  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  especially  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, there  should  be  a  model  system  of  education  and  scientific  training  for  onr 
youth,  complete  in  its  buildings,  apparatus,  and  grounds,  and  in  its  opportunities  for 
research  in  letters,  sciem^e,  and  art.  Where  else  than  at  the  seat  of  Government  eonld 
there  more  fitly  be  the  crowning  university  of  the  land,  where  every  qualified  yoath 
could  freely  pursue  any  branch  of  study  or  ex]>orinient  desired.  The  Republic  of 
Switzerland  has  alrejwl}'  set  us  the  example  iu  its  federal  university.  Thua  would  be 
realized  the  ideal  dream  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  ^ 

LIX.  The  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  of  1871,  held  at  St.  Louis — 

(1)  In  unanimously  adopting  the  second  re])ort  of  the  aforesaid  co»* 
mittee  on  a  national  university;  which  r(*x>ort,  among  other  thiDgfly 
contained  the  following: 

Your  committee  are  also  grati(ie<l  to  be  able  to  report  a  general  concnrrence,<Hi^ 

*rroccedings  of  Nat.  E«l.  Assu,  1869,  j».  113, 
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t  pirt  of  the  many  aminent  men  who  have  expressed  their  views  upon  the  snbject,  in 
tlioM  large  and  liberal  ideas  of  university  education  which  only  are  adequate  to  the 
growing  and  already  pressing  demands  of  our  country  and  times. 

I  It  was  not  deemetl  important  in  submitting  our  iirst  rc})ort,  nf»r  is  it  necessary  in 
this,  to  mark  the  details  of  what  the  in8tituti<m  should  bo.  *  *  *  It  may  bo  pro2>ery 
however,  to  state  in  general  terms : 

(1)  That  it  should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  doi)artment  of  science,  liter- 
store,  and  the  arts,  and  every  real  profession. 

(2)  That  it  should  be  high  enough  to  Hupplcmont  tlie  highest  existing  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  to  embrace  within  its  lield  of  instruction  the  utmost  limits  of 
hofflan  knowle<lge. 

(3)  That,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  it  should  guarantee  equal  privileges 
to  all  duly  qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  Oipml 
ri};hts,  as  well  as  the  largest  freedom,  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  v.ost  domain 
which  lies  outside  the  limits  of  acknowledged  science. 

(4)  That  it  should  be  so  constituted  and  established  as  to  command  the  hearty 
I       npportof  the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party,  or  cre<Ml. 
[         (5)  That  its  material  resources  should  be  vast  tmough  to  enable  it  not  <mly  to  fur- 

lush,  and  that  either  freely  or  at  nominal  cost,  the  best  instruction  the  world  can  af- 
ford, but  also  to  provide  the  best  known  facilities  for  the  work  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, together  with  eudowed  fellowships  and  honorary  fellowships,  open  respectively 
to  the  most  meritorious  graduates  and  to  such  investigators,  whether  native  or  for- 
eign, as,  being  candidates  therefor,  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the 
adTancement  of  knowledge. 

(6)  That  it  should  be  so  coordinated  in  plan  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
conntry  as  not  only  in  no  way  to  conflict  with  them,  but  on  the  eontrary,  to  become 
atonce  a  potent  agency  for  their  improvement  and  the  means  of  creating  a  complete, 
harmonious,  and  efficient  .system  of  American  education.     *     •     * 

The  idea  of  a  national  university,  then,  is  as  old  as  the  nati(ui,  has  had  the  fullest 
ttnctiun  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  succeeding  generations,  and  is  in  perfect 
Wmony  with  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Government.' 

(2)  The  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  the  afore- 
said St.  Louis  meeting  of  1871,  in  creating,  as  proposed  by  its  said  na- 
tional university  committee,  a  new  and  permanent  committee,  "  to  bo 
charged  with  the  duty  of  further  conducting  the  enteri)rise  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  whether  by  means  of  conferences  and  correspondence,  or 
through  the  agency  of  a  special  convention;''  the  said  permanent  com- 
laittee  thus  created  being  constituted  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman;  ex-President  Thomas  Hill,  Massa- 
^Qietts;  Mr.  E.  L.  Grodkin,  New  York;  Hon.  W.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superin- 
Pendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Virginia;  Col.  1).  F. 
^d, president  University  of  Louisiaiui,  Louisiana;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  president  Uni- 
^waity  of  Missouri,  Missouri;  Dr.  W.  F.  Phelps,  president  State  Normal  School, 
Vinona,  Minn. ;  ex-Govenior  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Oregon;  Hon.  Newton  Batoman,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Illinois;  with  the  following  ex  officio  members: 
"^e  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association ;  the  National  Commissioner 
<tf  Education;  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  the  president  of 
^National  Association  for  the  Advancemeut  of  Scieuce,  and  the  president  of  the 
^OMrican  Social  Science  Association.' 

LX,  The  preparation,  by  the  aforesaid  permanent  committee  on  a 
^tional  university,  in  January,  1872,  of  a  bill  to  be  (»flfered  to  Oon- 

*PtocoedingB  Nat.  Ed.  Assn.,  1870,  pp.  97-100.  «Id.,  1871,  pp.  37-41. 
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gress,  and  in  sending  the  same  to  leading  citizens  in  all  parts  of  tkd 
country,  accompanied  by  the  following  request: 

Dear  Sir  :  This  draft  of  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  national  uniTCTBity  is  merely  ten. 
tative,  and  is  respectfully  submitted  to  you  for  criticisms  and  suggestions,  whiek 
please  forward  to  the  undersigned    *    *    **    as  early  as  practicable. 

LXI.  The  valuable  assistance  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  who  gave 
much  time  to  this  subject,  especially  in  1872-'73,  who  aided  in  maturing 
the  bill  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  whose  interest  was 
so  great  that  he  seriously  talked  of  making  a  systematic  effort  to  secure 
the  founding  of  the  proposed  university  as  the  closing  labor  of  his  life. 

LXII.  The  preparation,  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  university  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Eepublic  and  promoting  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  the  introduction  of  said  bill  (S.  869)  on  March  25, 1872,  by 
Senator  Timothy  O.  Howe. 

LXIII.  The  cooperation  of  Senators  J.  W.  Patterson,  Timothy  0. 
Howe,  Mathew  H.  Carpenter,  John  J.  Tngalls,  W.  B.  Allison,  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  and  James  H.  Garland,  Professors  Joseph  Henry,  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  and  Louis  Agassiz,  and  others,  with  the  National  Univereiiy 
Committee,  in  the  x)reparation  of  the  bill  finally  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  (S.  1128  and  H.  E.  2839)  on  May  20, 1872,  by  Senator 
Frederick  A.  Sawyer  and  Hon.  Legraud  W.  Perce. 

LXIV.  The  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  on  the  bill  above  referred  to; 
said  committee  consisting  of 'Messrs.  Legrand  W.  Perce,  of  Missi*- 
sippi,  chairman;  GeorgeF.  H<)ar,of  Msissachusetts;  Washington  Town- 
send,  of  Pennsylvania;  Eoderick  F.  Butler,  of  Tennessee;  Mark  H- 
Dunnell,  of  Minnesota;  Robert  B.  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina;  JohnB. 
Storm,  of  Pennsylvania;  T.  Mclntyre,  of  Georgia;  Hosea  W.  Parkefy 
of  jSTew  Hampshire;  the  report,  submitted  March  3, 1873,  being  in  part 
as  follows: 

It  is  unnecessary  to  frnnie  an  argniiiont  to  sliow  the  special  importance  of  univenity 
culture  in  a  country  like  ours,  wliere  the  administration  of  public  affaim,  the  moldiil 
of  our  political  institutions,  and  licnce  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  areintnwtedto 
representatives  chosen  by  the  pooph?;  where,  moreover,  as  nowhere  else,  there  MM* 
constantly  arise  new  probhjuis  demanding  the  sure  light  of  science,  material,  sociii 
and  political,  for  their  solution.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  American  Republic  bedii' 
tinguished  ])y  the  universality  of  conmion  education ;  it  should  bono  Ies8di8tingiii>b^ 
by  the  prevalence  of  thorough  culture.     »     »     * 

This  need  of  the  university  has  l)een  felt  and  strongly  c'xpressed  by  many  of  theBW** 
distinguished  citizens  in  all  periods  of  our  history.  It  was  repeatedly  declaredly 
th«»  framers  of  our  national  Constitution,  and  urged  in  the  mOv^tsages  of  tbe etftT 
Presidents ;  and  althongh  some  of  the  c<dlegcs  then  in  existence  have  largely  incwi**" 
their  pecuniary  foundations  and  enlarged   their  plans  correspondingly!  scianttf^ 
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discovery  and  the  domandB  of  the  ago  have  likewise  so  increased  that  the  best  of 
them  still  fall  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  eouutry  and  times.    •    »    • 

Xor  has  the  recognition  of  this  necessity  for  a  true  university  been  confined  to  In- 
dlTidoal  writers.  It  was  affirmed  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  an  association  of 
lomeofthe  most  eminent  men  of  the  country,  brought  together  "olely  by  a  mutual 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  again,  so  recently  as  1869,  it  was  reaihrmed  by  the  Na- 
tional Teaehers^  Association  in  convention  assembled.     *     *     • 

Passing  now  from  the  question  of  need  to  the  question  of  how  that  want  is  to  be 
met,  the  .committee  are  satisfied  that  it  can  nut  bo  by  any  institution  at  present  ex- 
isting, for  these  reasons : 

(1)  That  none  has  or  is  likely  to  have  the  pecuniary  resources  essential  to  the 
highest  and  most  complete  univerKity  work. 

(2)  That  none  can  be  made  so  entirely  free  from  objection  on  both  denominational 
and  local  grounds  as  to  insure  the  patronage  of  the  ])eople,  regardless  of  section  or 
IMfftisan  relationship. 

(4)  That  no  institution  not  established  upon  neutral  ground,  or  other  than  national 
in  the  important  sense  of  being  established  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  in  part  for  a  national  end,  could  possibly  meet  all  the  essential 
demands  to  be  made  npon  it.     *     *     * 

The  committee  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Gk>v- 
eromeut,  and  hence  are  prepared  to  indorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  bill  under  consideration,  namely,  that  *'  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government 
to  furnish  to  its  people  facilities  tor  the  highest  culture,"  and  that  "such  facilities 
can  not  be  otherwise  so  well  provided  for  the  people  of  this  nation  as  by  founding 
t  university  so  comprehensive  in  plan  as  to  include  every  department  of  learning, 
':_      10  high  as  to  embrace  the  limits  of  knowledge,  so  national  in  aim  as  to  promote  con- 

F  end  among  all  sections,  and  so  related  to  other  institutions  as  to  promote  their  effl- 
eiuicy  and  with  them  form  a  complete  system  of  American  education.'' 

It  bat  remains,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 

wisely  adapted  to  the  ends  proposed. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  university  shall  be  established  at  the  national  capital, 

I       where  alone  can  be  found  convenient  neutral  ground  in  which  the  whole  people  of 

i      the  United  States  have  a  common  interest;  where  are  annually  gathered  the  repre- 

:      MDtatives  of  every  section  of  the  country ;  where  also  are  resident  the  representa- 

z      tires  of  all  the  foreign  powers  with  whom  we  have  intercourse;  where  are  found 

to  inch  an  extent  as  nowhere  else  in  this  country  most  important  auxiliaries  in  the 

^  of  the  various  government  departuients,  literary,  scientific,  and  industrial; 

uid,  finally,  where  alone  the  government  has  unquestioned  authority  to  establish 

and  maintain  such  an  institution. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  university,  the  plan  is  well  calculated  to  command  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  all  portions  of  the  country,  to  protect  the  in- 
^tntion  from  political  interference,  and  to  insure  to  its  educational  forces  that  free- 
dom so  essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  a  university. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  organization  of  faculties  embracing  the  present  entire 
&ldof  haman  knowledge,  and  opens  the  way  for  such  modifications  as  will  enable 
the  institution  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

It  wisely  guards  against  the  use  of  the  people's  money  in  aid  of  religious  or  polit- 
icil  partisanship,  and  yet,  under  judicious  safeguards,  opens  the  door  for  instruction 
in  every  department  of  learning  and  insupportof  any  principles  of  truth  whatsoever. 
Itdoes  not  provide  that  the  institution  shall  be  absolutely  free  for  students,  •  *  • 
^in  harmony  with  that  freedom  and  elasticity  which  characterize  tho  whole  plan, 
]t  does  provide  that  instruction  shall  at  all  times  be  as  nearly  free  for  students  as 
*<)iisistent  with  the  income  of  the  institution  and  with  the  best  interests  of  learning, 
•^uiher  Tery  important  feature  of  this  bill  consists  in  the  careful  and  impartial 
'^^Ofoitioii  it  makes  of  all  classes  of  our  schools,  which  the  university     •     •     • 
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will  tend  to  stimulate^  elevate^  and  harmonize,  while  at  the  same  time  snpplying 
crowning  institution  capable  of  siipplcmeuting  their  work  and  giving  to  the  com 
try  a  well-onlorod  syRteiii. 

Hardly  lens  important  Ih  the  recognition  the  bill  makes  of  the  dnty  of  the  anire 
sity  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  «  »  *  and  the  euconrag 
ment  it  provides  by  means  of  ordinary  and  honorary  fellowships  and  other  prefe 
ments  to  be  awarded  to  such  gnvdnates  as  shall  acquit  themselves  best  during  the 
respective  courses  of  study,  and  to  be  conferred  upon  learned  men  of  whatever  inst 
tution  or  country  who  have  shown  distinguished  ability  for  rendering  the  worl 
valuable  service  in  Bom(^  of  the  various  fields  of  research  and  investigation.  Thi 
the  plan  of  the  university  as  to  scope  and  tuiaptation  to  the  true  ends  of  such  an  inst 
tution  as  well  as  to  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  to  be  established,  is  cod 
prehensive  and  complete. 

The  plan  as  to  endowment  is  simple,  definite,  and  secure;  this,  namely,  thattt 
Government  shall  bind  itself  to  pay  to  the  national  university  in  perpetuity  5  p< 
cent  interest  on  a  registered,  unassignable  certificate  of  $20,000,000,  and  that  for  i 
long  a  time  as  is  necessary  the  accruing  interest  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  < 
grounds,  the  erection  of  needed  buildings,  and  the  equipment  of  the  several  depar 
ments  of  the  institution. 

The  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  relations  to  be  established  betwee 
the  university  and  the  numerous  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  willb 
apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  maintaining  giea 
libraries,  scientific  establishments,  and  collections  illustrative  of  the  arts  and  sei 
ences,  as  will  likewise  the  propriety  of  utilizing,  for  the  purposes  of  education  mm 
national  progress,  facilities  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supplied  without  the  ex 
penditure  of  many  millions.     "     *     • 

If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  the  committee  have  briefly  endeavored  to  show,  that  cm 
country  is  at  present  wanting  in  the  facilities  for  the  highest  culture  in  many  depart- 
ments of  learning;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  central  university,  besides  meeting  thM 
demand,  would  quicken,  strengthen,  and  systematize  the  schools  of  the  country  firoB 
the  lowest  to  the  highe^st;  that  it  would  increase  the  amount  and  the  loveof  pon 
learning,  now  too  little  appreciated  by  our  people,  and  so  improve  the  intellectoil 
and  social  status  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would  tend  to  homogeneity  of  sentiment,  and 
thus  strengthen  the  unity  and  patriotism  of  the  people;  that,  by  gathering  at  ito 
seat  distinguished  savants,  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  other  lands,  it  would  eventa- 
ally  make  of  our  national  ca]>ital  the  intellectual  center  of  the  world,  and  so  help 
the  United  States  of  America  to  rank  first  and  highest  among  the  enlightened  nation* 
of  the  earth ;  then  is  it  most  manifestly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  and  amply 
endow  such  a  university  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  committee,  therefore,  affirm  their  ai)proval  of  the  bill  and  recommend  its  pi** 
sage  by  the  House.' 

LXV.  Iinproinptn  discussions  of  the  national  nniversity  proposition 
at  the  meeting:  of  the  National  Educational  Assoiuatiou,  iii  1873,  at 
Elniira,  K.  Y.» 

(1)  Keniarks  of  United  States  Senator  (r.  W.  Wright,  of  Iowa: 

During  the  session  of  the  Ijist  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  HoW* 
which  was  broad  in  its  scope  and  liberal  in  its  endowment.  No  report  was  made  npo^ 
Senator  Howe's  bill,  but  another  bill,  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  session,  was  introdace^ 
in  the  House  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  This  biU 
after  careful  consideration,  was  unanimously  reported  to  the  Honae  and  itspaaaalp 
recommended.     »     ♦    * 


>  H.  of  R.,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Report  No.  90. 
•Proceedings  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n,  1873,  pp.  120-129. 
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In  the  mftimer  I  have  described  the  attention  of  Congresa  and  of  the  people  at 
trge  is  tamed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  whieh  will  prove  to  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  first  century  of  onr  national  existence. 

The  city  of  Washington  in  a  few  years,  under  the  HkiUful  management  of  the  board 
of  public  works,  will  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  cities  on  this 
continent,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  permanent  establishment  and 
liberal  endowment  €f  the  national  university,  to  make  our  national  capital  the  in- 
tellectual center  of  the  nations. 

(2)  President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton : 

Although  not  approving  of  the  bills  referred  to,  I  like  the  idea  of  a  national  uni- 
Tersity  of  a  character  so  high  that  it  would  not  be  a  competitor  of  any  existing  in- 
ttitatiou. 

(3)  Saperinteudent  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  0.: 

If  the  Gk>yernment  can  do  anything  for  education  it  surely  can  give  the  best  kind 
ofedacation.  Our  schools  roust  be  supported  either  by  the  State  or  by  sect^,  or  not 
It  ill.  Schools  we  must  have,  but  who  wants  purely  sectarian  schools  only  ?  *  *  » 
A  candid  and  careful  examination  will  hardly  fail  to  couviuce  any  unbiased  mind 
that  these  bills  provide  for  that  higher  culture  so  much  demanded,  without  inter- 
fering with  our  present  colleges  and  so-called  universities  except  to  improve  and 
elevate  them,  and  without  affecting  the  religious  welfare  of  any  denomination  or 
Met. 

(4)  President  George  P.  Hays,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania: 

lam  much  gratified  at  this  discussion,  for,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  it  promotes 
theeomingof  an  American  university  from  some  quarter.  For  that  univerMity,  in 
iooe  form  and  from  some  source,  I  am  an  earnest  advocate.  You  will  notice  tliat 
while  we  have  but  one  and  the  same  thing  in  view,  we  are  only  at  variance  as  to  the 
iwthod  by  which  it  is  to  be  secured.  One  method  is  by  the  National  (iovenmient 
ttd  the  other  is  by  the  transformation  of  some  of  our  present  colleges  into  the  true 
diversity. 

bit  doubted  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  university?  That  question  has  its 
I  ttflwer  indicated  by  the  large  numbers  of  our  best  graduates,  looking  to  professor- 
I  ihipsand  other  scholarly  positions,  who  go  to  Europe,  by  Professor  Agassiz's  school 
Withe  island  in  New  England,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Harvard  and  Yale  to  establish  a 
^Diversity  course  of  lectures.     •     *     » 

Bnt  it  is  said,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  institution  it  will  come  of 
iWelf.  This  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  re])lied,  when  asked  for  a  contribution  to 
*  misBion  to  the  Jews,  "The  Jews  give  money  to  convert  the  Jews!  Why  the 
Jfiwg  are  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  If  they  want  to  be  converted,  let  them 
?i^e  the  money  themselves." 

Moreover,  as  Dr.  Reeil,  our  president,  says,  "Logically  it  wouhl  seem  as  if  educa- 
^onshonld  begin  and  develop  upward,  while,  as  a  fact,  it  begins  at  higher  educa- 
^onand  works  downward.'*  So,  in  all  our  history,  we  do  not  wait  for  State  action 
'Uitil  the  whole  people  urge  it,  but  act  in  view  of  the  wants  of  tlie  whole  people.  I 
•*  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  impurity  of  the  Goveniment.  We  are  not  near  destruc- 
^;  and  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  Kepublic  to  right  it-s  wrongs  and  carry  on  its 
^^^  I  believe  this  university  could  be  so  managed,  when  established  b|r  Govern- 
*^t.  as  to  have  a  mo«t  beneficial  effect  on  our  educational  system. 

(5)  Remarks  of  W.  B.  Wedgewood,  dean  of  the  National  University 
^w  School,  at  Washington : 

r 

\ 
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The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  creation  of  oorporations  in  the  DisMet  of 
Colnmbia  by  the  general  law  was  approved  May  5, 1870.  The  act  provides  the  mode 
of  establishing  institutions  of  learuiug  of  the  rank  of  a  college  or  nnlTersity.  In 
accordance  with  these  provisions,  the  National  University,  on  the  19th  dAy  of  8ep- 
tember,  1870,  became  a  body  politic  and  corporate.     •    •    • 

This  university,  in  the  words  of  Madison,  is  ''local  in  its  legal  character  but  nni- 
versal  in  its  beneficial  effects.''  Following  the  advice  of  Washington,  "that  the 
primary  object  of  such  a  national  institution  should  be  to  educate  onr  men  in  the 
science  of  government/'  its  founders  first  established  the  law  college  for  the  edaca- 
tion  of  those  young  men  who,  as  statesmen  and  jurists,  are  to  be  tiie  Aitore  guard- 
ians of  the  liberties  of  our  country,  as  in  the  past  they  have  been  its  heroic  defenders. 

The  charter  of  the  National  University  makes  the  President  of  the  United  Statee 
(ex  officio)  cbaucellor  of  the  university.  It  first  annual  commencement  was  held  a1 
Lincoln  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  1872.  President  Grant,  in  the  preseaec 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  audiences  ever  assembled  in  Washington,  conferre<j 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  upon  a  class  of  thirty-one  young  men,  who  had  pur- 
sued their  course  of  study  for  two  years  in  the  university. 

(6)  President  Daniel  Eead,  University  of  Missouri: 

That  the  national  capital,  in  the  territory  under  the  immediate  legislative  coatrol 
of  Congress,  was  the  only  proper  place  for  a  national  university,  and  that  in  tliif 
way  only  could  the  constitutional  objection,  which  would  be  strong,  •  *  *  be 
obviated.  But  there  were  still  other  reasons  for  the  location  at  the  national  capi- 
tal — that  there  was  the  groat  Congressional  Library,  still  to  be  increased  from  yeir 
to  year ;  there  was  the  astronomical  observatory ;  there  were  vast  collections  in  all 
departments  from  every  part  of  the  world ;  there  were  models  in  the  arts,  and  h^ 
sides  scientific  experiments  were  continually  in  progress  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diplomatic  and  public  discussions  incident  to  the 
capital.  All  these  means  and  advantages  could  be  made  available  for  a  great  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  proposed.     •     ♦     • 

Besides  these  considerations,  the  effect  of  such  an  institution  would  be  beneficial 
npou  the  capital  in  elevating  the  general  Uma,  in  stimulating  and  concentrating 
scientific  investigations,  and  awakening  inquiry  on  social  and  economic  questiooi* 
Many  able  young  men  connected  with  the  Government  as  employes  or  attach^  migkt 
be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  lectures,  instra^ 
tious,  or  ex])erinients  of  such  a  university.  It  was  a  statement  of  a  very  able  hMd 
of  one  of  the  Departments  at  Washington,  that  he  could  from  any  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments select  a  more  learned  faculty  than  any  college  in  the  land  could  boast  ot 

Surely  no  one  would  consider  such  an  institution  as  any  other  than  one  for  th^ 
highest  scientific  and  literary  culture  of  men  who  have  already  made  attainmeoti 
fitting  them  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  scientific  investig** 
tion.    *    »     * 

Then  as  to  donations  of  land  by  the  General  Government  for  the  encouragenMot 
and  promotion  of  education ;  such  gifts  have  beeu  nuule  almost  from  the  beginniDgi 
even  prior  to  the  fonuation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  id^a 
originated  in  good  old  Massachusetts,  si)ringing  out  of  Massachusetts  notlaflty 
♦  *  *  with  Dr.  Munasseh  Cutler,  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Hamilton,  not  frf 
from  Cambridge,  I  believe.  *  *  ♦  This  wjis  as  early  as  1785.  •  ♦  •  Herai> 
at  least  a  historic  argument  in  favor  of  aid  from  the  General  Government  to  infi^ 
utions  of  education.  % 

Now  aa*to  the  idea  itself  of  a  national  university,  while  as  I  have  said,  it  is  ii<^ 
specially  my  idea,     »     *     »    i  can  not  treat  as  visionary  that  which  Washington 
recommended,  and  James  Madison  and  John  Quincy  Adams  advocated,  and  iiia05 
other  great  and  patriotic  men  have  zealously  advocated  as  a  means  of  elevating^ 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  giving  unity  and  concentration  of  eSoff^ 
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to  IHonynf  and  aeientlfic  men,  and  constitating  indeed  a  bond  of  unity  to  the  nation 
itaelf.    •    •    • 

But  this  is  not  a  question — I  mean  the  education  of  the  people  as  an  interest  of 
GoTemment — ^to  be  argued  in  our  day ;  we  can  not  reverse  American  sentiment,  which 
is  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  which  now  on  this  subject  pervades  the 
whole  American  x»eople. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  that  the  people  are  one  thing  and  the  Government 
Minething  quite  distinct  and  different,  and  having  antagonistic  interests.  With  us, 
goTemment  is  nothing  but  an  organized  agency  from  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people. 

LXVL  President  Grant's  recommendation,  in  liis  message  of  Decem- 
ber 1, 1873,  in  these  words : 

I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  promoting  the  establishment  in  this 
District  of  an  institution  of  learning  or  university  of  tlie  highest  class,  by  donation 
of  lands.  There  is  no  place  better  suited  for  such  an  institution  than  the  national 
eipital.    There  is  no  other  place  in  which  every  citizen  is  so  directly  interested.' 

LXVn.  Further  efforts  of  United  States  Senator  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
of  Wisconsin,  especially — 

(1)  By  sundry  speeches  wherein  was  urged  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  fullest  iwssible  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  proposition  to  do  anything  in  this 
interest  had  his  sympathy  and  commanded  his  support,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred firom  the  following  passage  from  his  speeches  in  the  Senate: 

I  want  to  see  a  better  style  of  men  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action  just  as 
non  M  it  is  convenient.  I  do  not  expect,  whether  I  leave  these  seats  here  early  or 
bte,  ever  to  vote  against  the  appropriation  of  a  dollar  which  is  asked  for  to  aid  in 
^work  of  human  culture. 

(2)  By  open  and  earnest  advocacy  of  the  proposed  university  in  some 
of  the  public  journals,  for  example,  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edu- 
<^^o,  in  whose  pages,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  espei^ially  in 
1W4,  he  presented  its  claims  with  all  his  accustomed  clearness  and  log- 
^  force.    From  some  of  these  pai)ers  are  taken  the  extracts  below  :* 

In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  subject 
^  t  national  university  was  somewhat  considered.  The  proposition  had  some  warm 
^«nds.  It  found  no  enemies  there.  •  *  *  It  was  in  1787  that  James  Madison, 
^  of  Massachusetts  but  of  Virginia,  not  a  professional  teacher  but  a  practical 
*tMennan,  moved  in  convention,  at  Philadelphia,  to  clothe  Congress  with  express 
powers  to  establish  such  a  university. 

To  the  Senator's  mind  the  needs,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  nation 
^ere  so  very  clear  that  the  question  of  either,  on  the  part  of  any  intel- 
ligent citizen,  awakened  a  suspicion  of  insincerity.  If  one  showed  him- 
self critical  as  to  details  in  any  of  the  several  bills,  he  would  say : 

I^btless  they  are  imperfect.  It  is  the  buniness  of  legislation  and  the  work  of 
^iiM  to  perfect  them.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  first  charter  wiU  be  beyond 
^ntcfaof  criticiBm.  The  organic  act  of  even  Harvard  was  not.  That  ancient 
^^Bititation  was  agreed  to  in  the  following  words : 


» House  Ex.  Docs.,  Forty- third  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  Vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  22. 
«Wia.  Jour. of  Ed.,  Vol.  iv,  pp.l28-133>  161-l&t. 
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''The  conrt  agrees  to  give  £400  towards  a  HcLoole  or  colledge,  whereof  £200  to b 
paid  next  yeare  and  £200  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  nex  coart  to  appoin 
wheare  and  what  building/' 

On  that  slight  foundation  was  started  what  ha«  since  become  the  present  nobl 
institution.  Had  the  statesmen  of  Massachusette  then  urged  the  defects  in  tha 
charter,  we  might  never  have  been  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  Hai 
vard.     ♦    •    ♦ 

The  great  question  is,  Shall  the  nation  eHtnl^lish  a  university?  Donbtleas  thei 
are  those  who  may  think  the  expenditure  demanded  by  such  an  enterprise  is  beyon 
the  present  ability  of  the  legislature.  *  *  ♦  There  may  be  those  who  think  tl 
founding  of  snch  an  institution  is  outside  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  tl 
Nal;ionaI  Government.  •  «  *  There  may  be  those  who  think  the  provisio 
already  made  for  intellectual  culture  is  sufficient.     ♦    •    ♦ 

For  all  such  the  Senator  was  ready  with  those  noble  words  of  Hoi 
ace  Mann : 

In  our  country  and  our  time  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  statesmai 
who  does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  ol 
administration.  He  may  have  eloquence,  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  all  histoiy, 
jurisprudence,  and  by  them  he  might  claim  in  other  countries  the  elevated  rank  of 
a  statesman ;  bnt  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  forthe 
culture  and  education  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  can  not  be,  an  Americtn 
statesman. 

If  some  ca viler  should  claim  that  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  all  gov- 
ernments from  the  work  of  education,  but  only  to  exclude  the  (Jovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  he  would  say : 

His  argument  is  not  conRistcnt,  nor  could  an  argument  consistent  with  that 
view  be  framed.  Manifestly  education  is  a  matter  of  private  concern  only  or  it  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern  also.  If  of  private  concern,  it  should  be  left  to  theindi- 
vidunl,  and  all  governments  nhould  let  it  alone.  But  if  of  public  concern,  goreni- 
mcnt  should  attend  to  it;  not  any  one  government  exclusively,  but  every  govern- 
ment clothed  with  any  anthority  over  tbe  public  welfare  should  contribute  to  the 
work  according  to  itj*  ability  and  it*  opportunity.  Undoubtedly,  under  onr  politi- 
cal system,  the  work  is  loft  mainly  to  tbe  several  States,  bnt  if  the  National  Gor- 
emmcnt  can  help,  it  should. 

Did  it  a|)i)ear  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  exclude  government 
from  the  work  of  primary,  and  only  from  that  of  higher  education,  h© 
would  reply: 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  education  of  the  citizen  is  of  value  to  the  State  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  be  conceded  that  partial  education  is  of  some  value,  it  will  hirdly 
be  denied  that  thorough  education  is  of  more  value.  Besides  it  is  in  thispiecise 
way  that  the  builders  of  the  National  Grovemnient  intended  it  should  aid  the  ciwo 
of  mental  culture.  /(  was  in  this  precise  way  that  Washington  and  Madiiton  (andJtf' 
ferson)  so  incessantly  urged  the  Gorernment  to  act.     *     *     * 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  has  faithfully  seconded  the  aspirations  of  ^ 
people.  The  govenimcnts  of  other  States  have  faithfully  reflected  the  indifference  of 
theirs.  The  government  of  Massachusett-s  can  not  directly  aid  the  people  of  Dd«^ 
ware,  nor  can  the  government  of  Delaware  directly  retard  the  x>eople  of  Masttcba* 
setts.  Yet  these  two  communities  are  by  no  means  independent;  the  people  ofetfll^ 
State  influence  the  destiny  of  the  people  in  every  other  State. 

A  vote  given  in  Rhode  Island  may  destroy  the  profits  of  a  harvest  in  ihetill^ 
of  the  Mississippi.    A  vote  given  in  Kansas  may  throw  Wall  street  into  coDTiilfioBS* 
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A  million  and  a  half  of  snch  voto8  are  in  the  handH  of  men  utterly  nnable  to  read 
them.  Under  snch  circninstances  can  the  nation  aftbrd  to  fold  it-8  arniH?  It  may  be 
well  enough  when  you  are  safe  on  hIiohs  if  you  see  a  ship  in  the  offing  with  a  stone- 
blind  crew  on  her  deck  and  a  tonipc«t  about  to  bn^ak  ov(*r  her  men,  to  call  on  the 
helpless  seamen  to  make  sail  and  come  into  port.  The  world  will  not  bo  apt  to  call 
8Qch  obdurate  selfishness  blessed,  but  they  may  call  it  discreet,  prudent,  economical. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  yon  are  not  on  shore,  but  in  the  cabin  of  the  imperiled  ship,  you 
mnMt  not  expect  to  earn  a  high  character  for  prudence  even  unless  you  help  the 
sightless  mariners  to  handle  the  ropes,  or  at  least  show  them  the  way  to  the  shrouds. 

•  •  •  ♦  When  Shreveport  and  Memphis  are  wasted  by  fever,  when  Ireland  is 
wasted  by  famine,  and  Chicago  and  Boston  by  fire.  Government  has  afforded  relief, 
although  not  expressly  assigned  to  that  duty,  and  although  relief  was  otherwise 
attainable.  Government  has  built  many  school-houses.  *  *  •  It  has  endowed 
noble  universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  *  •  «  although  private  agencies 
mi);ht  possibly  have  done  the  same. 

Pnblic  liberty  still  survives.  It  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Daniel 
Webster  looked  with  apprehension  upon  the  prospect  of  a  separate  republic  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Government  has  helped  to  bind  the  two  coasts  together  by 
a  railway.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  will  be  the  effect  of  that  measure 
apon  American  liberty.  But  it  is  nu)re  than  two  hundred  years  since  Government 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  Harvard  University,  and  it  is  not  yet  perceptible  that  the 
fbandations  of  public  liberty  have  been  weakened  thereby. 

Among  the  aborigines  of  Am«'rica,  statesmen  do  very  generally  hold  that  public 
iothority  should  defer  to  private  agencies;  and  so  their  Government  looks  cooly  on 
while  the  victim  of  larceny  makes  reprisal  on  the  thief,  and  the  friends  of  the  mur- 
der-d execute  vengeance  on  the  murderer.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  in  American 
woiety  is,  that  all  such  excentricitics  as  larceny  and  homicide  call  for  the  ailmoni- 
tionand  instruction  of  the  Government.  Not  that  private  agencies  can  not  reach 
them;  Government  will  not  allow  such  agencies  to  interfere.  The  great  teachers, 
the  Government  commissions  for  the  instruction  of  such  learners  are  courts,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  the  gallows.  Very  many  people  believe  the  schoolhouHo  and  the 
QQiTersity  to  be  means  of  instruction  quite  as  becoming  and  much  cheaper;  and 
there  are  some  enthusia*<ts  (f)  who  believe  that  such  means,  projjerly  employed,  are 
finite  as  efficient  and  do  not  sap  the  foun<lati<ms  of  public  liberty  any  more  than 
their  more  popular  rivals — prisons  and  gibbets. 

We  deceive  ourselves  dangerously,  says  one,  when  we  think  or  speak  as  if  edu- 
ction, whether  primary  or  university,  could  guarantee  republican  institutions, 
^we,  indeed?  Well,  educate  a  people  once — not  a  class,  but  a  peo])le — and  then 
let  80010  cocked  hat  or  some  crowned  head  attempt  to  establish  any  other  than  re- 
publican institutions  over  them,  and  see  who  is  dangerously  dec»»ived! 

LXVIII.  The  address  of  Dr.  Andrew  J).  White,  president  of  Cornell 
'University,  at  the  Detroit  meetin<?of  the  National  Association  in  1874. 

On  their  foundation  I  would  have  publi<!  grants  and  private  gifts  combined.  Here 
^«  fortunately,  there  is  a  well-detined  luitional  policy  and  to  some  extent  a  State 
Policy. 

The  National  Government  acted  in  accordance  with  it  when  it  gave  the  grant  of 
'^ds  for  general  and  scientitlc  and  industrial  education  in  1862,  and  the  States  acted 
^•ccordance  with  it  when  they  appropriated  that  grant — Ccmnecticut  to  Yale,  New 
^•mpehlre  to  Dartmouth,  Vermont  to  the  Vernunit  University,  New  .Jersey  to  Rut- 
^^y  MasaachnsettB  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Institute  of  Technology, 
^We  Island  to  Brown  University.  The  Scripture  rule  in  this  case  is  ''to  him  that 
"*th  shall  be  given."  The  scientific  rule  is,  let  there  be  a  "  survival  of  the  fittest," 
*^  the  plain  rale  of  common  sense — whether  in  Nation  or  State,  whether  in  old 
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States  or  new — whether  for  public  or  private  infte,  is  for  primary  edaofttion 
sion ;  for  advanced  education;  concentration  of  resources. 

And  as  to  the  general  application  of  these  rules,  the  history  of  all  civilised  i 
and  especially  our  own,  shows  that  the  thoughtful  statesmanship  of  each  gem 
should  provide  for  the  primary ,  secoudary  and  advanced  education  of  each. 

Accepting  this  principle  the  immediate  care  should  evidently  be  to  strengt' 
public  action  the  best  foundations  for  advanced  education  which  we  already 
and  should  the  National  Government  take  a  few  of  the  strongest  in  variooB  p 
the  country,  and  by  greater  endowments  still,  make  them  national  universii 
sliould  it  create  one  or  more  new  ones  worthy  of  the  nation,  placing  one  of  t] 
the  national  capital,  where  the  vast  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories  of  -% 
sorts  now  existing  may  be  ma<le  of  use  for  advanced  instruction,  and  where  t] 
versity  could  act  directly  and  powt^rfully  for  good  in  sending  graduates  adui 
prepared  into  the  very  heart  and  center  of  our  national  civil  service,  to  c 
aud  strengthen  it,  I  believe  in  spit^e  of  pessimists  and  doctrinaires  that  the 
would  tell  vastly  for  good  upcm  the  whole  country.* 

LXIX.  The  efforts  of  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  the  Cinci 
public  schools,  in  an  a^ldrcss  before  the  National  Educational  As) 
tion  at  its  annual  meeting  of  1874,  jit  Detroit,  in  which  he  said : 

The  design  of  the  National  University  should  not  be  to  do  the  work  now  do 
the  sectarian  and  small  colleges,  but  to  do  the  work  of  a  kind  that  they,  with 
want  of  facilities  for  it,  can  not  do.  In  other  words,  we  need  a  national  nniv 
to  complete  the  higher  education  begun  in  these  colleges,  no  matter  whethej 
are  sectarian  or  not;  and  if  sectarian,  no  matter  what  their  sect  may  be. 
been  claimed  that  the  freedom  of  the  American  citizen  would  in  some  way 
fringed,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  spirit  of  independent  self-help  if  the  Gi 
nient  should  extend  him  aid  in  his  etlbrts  to  obtain  the  best  education  by  esta 
ing  a  school  of  learning  under  its  own  control.  1  must  confess  such  fears  o] 
me  but  little.  The  freedom  bought  by  ignorance  is  of  but  little  worth.  Besid* 
argument  would  api)ly  to  every  grade  of  public  schools  aud  prove  more  than 
who  use  it  intend. 

But,  OS  I  have  already  said,  whatever  may  be  our  theory  as  to  State  aid  in  c 
tion,  the  practice  of  the  nation  has  been  sufficiently  declared.  It  has  recently 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  liberal  education  by  a  generous  grant  of  public 
for  the  purpose;  and  many  of  the  States,  and  oonH])icuously  the  one  we  are 
day,  are  reaping  an  abundant  harvest  from  this  generosity.  Will  any  one  da 
that  it  would  have  been  a  better  disposition  of  these  lands  to  give  them  to 
railroad  corporations,  with  Credit  Mobilier  and  general  political  demoralizat 
a  result? 

Give  us,  then,  the  National  University  to  attract  young  men  to  enter  upon  c 
of  higher  culture  and  living,  and  into  it  wiU  gather  from  all  the  small  cc 
of  the  country  youth  already  trained  to  correct  habits  of  investigation,  wh 
enter  upon  original  work  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge — of  which 
we  have  hitherto  had  so  little — backed  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  And  witl 
facilities  as  she  can  atlord,  we  need  entertain  no  fears  that  her  sons  will  fail  t 
a  good  account  of  themselves/^ 

LXX.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (now  national  Gommiss 
of  Education)  in  sundry  ways,  but  especially  in  the  address  by  hi 
Detroit,  on  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edacat 
Association,  in  1874,  from  which  the  following  passages  are  taken 

Turning  now  to  the  demand  that  arises  for  a  national  university  we  enoonntt 
'Proceedings  Nat.  FA.  Ass'n,  1874,  p.  73.  "Id.,  p.  77. 
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}  neir  problems:  (1)  What  shall  he  its  relation  to  the  existing  collegiate  institations, 

I  somedOUinnomherf    (2)  What  shall  be  its  relation  to  our  National  Government  f 

Onr  oldest  and  best  colleges  are  all  aspiring  to  the  organization  which  will  entitle 

them  to  the  name  of  university.    They  have  very  many  professors  of  such  high  and 

rare  qnalifications  as  would  make  them  worthy  of  places  on  the  faculty  of  a  national 

university.    But  a  chief  source  of  complaint  with  them  now  is  that  the  degrees  which 

^ey  award  mean  nothing  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  poorest  colleges  one  may 

get  a  degree  for  qualifications  which  would  not  entitle  him  even  to  enter  the  most 

[  adyanced  college. 

In  a  system  of  city  schools  the  one  high  school  nietisures  and  reduces  to  the  same 
standard  all  the  district  schools.  Just  in  this  maimer  would  a  great  national  uni- 
Tenity  measure  and  reduce  to  a  common  standard  all  the  collegiate  institutions  in 
the  land.  Thus  the  best  institutions  of  this  sort  now  existing  would  receive  the 
meet  benefit  from  such  a  university,  in  the  fact  that  their  high  standard  would  have 
nnqnestionable  attestation.  Inferior  colleges  would  be  obliged  to  limit  their  at- 
tempts to  what  they  could  do  with  a  reasonable  standard  of  perfection.  Their  pre- 
tensions would  collapse  to  the  solid  reality.  In  a  few  years  the  whole  country  would 
have  arrived  at  a  sort  of  specie  basis,  so  far  as  college  diplomas  are  concerned. 

Bnt  the  most  obvious  and  often  repeated  objection  to  the  proposed  national  uni- 

Tenity  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  our  national  politics.    It  is  contended  that  we 

have  a  certain  low  standard  of  politics,  and  that  whatever  is  directed,  managed,  and 

sapported  by  the  state,  suffers  inevitablj-  from  political  influence.     A  university 

foonded  under  the  management  of  our  National  Government  would  be  the  prey  of 

demagogues,  it  is  thought.     This  view  is  developed  and  supported  chiefly  by  those 

who  hold  the  theory  that  our  Government  should  exclude  from  its  functions  an  inter- 

fsrence  with  education  or  with  other  functions  within  the  range  of  civil  society. 

This  theory  has  been  persistently  reiterated  in  political  platforms  and  political 

treatises  during  the  period  since  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Government.    At  times 

it  has  led  to  legislation  tending  to  purge  away  certain  complications  with  civil 

wclety,  which  have  arisen  through  various  exigencies  of  war  or  peace.    The  history 

(^^legislation  regarding  a  national  bank,  regarding  the  issue  of  paper  money,  or  a 

^rtlF,  regarding  various  internal  improvements  and  the  status  of  corporations,  is  one 

of  the  most  momentous  interest  to  the  thinking  statesman  and  economist.     Whatever 

Solent  legislation  has  attempted,  to  purge  the  state  of  all  complication  with  civil 

*^iety,  has  failed.    Again  and  again  in  our  history  we  have  come  upon  conditions 

^^ich  necessitated  the  interference  of  Government  in  afl'airs  of  civil  society.     In 

«tt6r  years,  and  in  proportion  as  the  relaticms  of  civil  society  have  become  more 

^"^plex  with  us,  such  complication  has  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  inevi- 

^^le.    Internal  improvements,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  intercommunication, 

'^oney,  bonds,  and  corporate  rights  and  privileges — the  General  Government  can 

^^^  choose  but  mediate  in  those  things.     Its  war  caused  it  to  create  a  mercantile 

^^Oimodity  in  the  shape  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars, 

*^^  throw  the  same  on  the  market  of  the  world  within  a  period  of  six  years.     Civil 

'P^^ety  and  the  state  are  only  different  phases  of  the  same  organic  human  combina- 

*iOti ;  in  the  former,  in  civil  society,  the  individual  uses  the  organization  for  his  own 

^'^tcnance  and  support,  Jind  the  furtherance  of  his  private  ends  through  the  agency 

^^  'health;  in  the  latter,  the  state,  the  orgauization,  exists  in  its  unity,  and  subordi- 

'^^t^s  all  individuals  to  its  end. 

'^t^e  State  must  exist  as  the  logical  condition  of  the  existence  of  civil  society  and 
^^  welfare  or  rational  existence  of  the  individiiJil.  Unless  the  individual  devotes 
^  life  and  property  to  the  state  and  acknowledges  the  supreme  right  to  use  him 
**^^hi8  he  does  not  properly  recognize  his  position.  But  it  exists  whether  con- 
^iously  recognized  or  not  by  the  citizen  or  statesman.  Now,  from  the  reciprocal 
^^tion  of  the  fanctions  of  the  state  and  civil  society  as  related  to  the  individual,  it 
^^ow8  that  the  state  as  a  directive  power  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  mnst  legis- 
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late  regarding  all  such  phases  as  relate  to  its  own  self-preservation  and  perpetnatioiL 
No  other  people  ever  before  started  snch  a  theory  as  the  one  which  aaserts  or  pftt- 
siip))ose6  in  somo  form  the  denial  of  an  organic  relation  of  state  and  societ/.  80 
long  as  we  nndcrtako  to  realize  this  theory  we  shall  act  a  farce  before  otimelvesand 
the  intelligence  of  nuinkiud.  We  shall  do  practie^illy  in  spite  of  onrselves  what  we 
condemn  in  theory. 

i)y  a  common  movement  the  foremost  nations  of  Knro]>e  have  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion that  imblic  education  is  a  concern  that  vitally  interests  the  state.  No  state 
can  allow  its  ])rodiictivo  industrv  to  fall  behind  that  of  other  nations.  Independ- 
ence can  not  be  long  ]>reHerved  on  such  terms.  Directly,  as  necessary  to  the  war 
materia],  and  indirectly  as  essential  to  ]>r(Mlnctive  industry,  tiie  e<lncation  of  the 
whole  pt^ople  is  indis])ensab1e,  and  the  (loveriimcnt  can  not  aflbrd  to  leave  it  to 
arbitrary  private  bcnevob'nce  or  to  the  zeal  of  the  church. 

The  great  desideratum  in  this  country  is  to  kindle  still  more  the  zeal  of  our  legis- 
lators on  behalf  of  ]mblic  education.     To  attempt  to  cool  their  zeal  is  to  work  a 
mischief.     It  luOiooves  our  Oovcniment  to  H<^e  to  it  that  education  is  national  and 
not  sectional  or  sectarian,  or  a  matter  of  c}uito.     On  no  other  nation  is  this  ii^jnac- 
tion  laid  so  heavily.    The  foundations  of  our  Government  rest  on  popular  edacation. 
Other  nations  have  always  seen  to  it  that  their  directive  intelligence  was  edocated 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.    They  even  go  farther  in  our  time  and  educate  their 
sinews  of  war  and  the  quality  of  their  productive  industry.    We,  in  America,  are 
committed  to  universal  public  education  implicitly  by  the  constitution  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  a  Government  of  the  people  by  the  people.    Not  only  must  tbe 
citizen  here  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  laws  of  the  land  for  himself,  but  be  is 
exjH'cted  to  possess  and  exercise  the  requisitt^  intelligence  to  make  the  laws  whieb 
ho  is  to  obey.     All  the  evils  which  we  sufler  politically  may  be  traced  to  the  exist- 
ence in  our  midst  of  an  imnuMise  mass  of  ignorant,  illiterate,  or  semi-edncate^l  people 
who  assist  in  governing  the  country,  while  they  possess  no  insight  into  the  tnie 
nature  of  the  issues  which  they  attempt  to  decide.     If  in  Europe,  and  even  in  ChiDa^ 
the  directive  classes  are  educated  at  public  expense,  how  essential  is  it  tliat  the 
Republican  state  shall  before  all  insure  universal  education  within  its  domain! 

The  incompatibility  of  the  ideas  on  which  the  two  systems  of  schools — thepablic 
schools  and  the  college  prei>aratory  schools — are  based,  may  bo  apparent  from  the 
brief  statements  here  presented.  A  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject  wonW 
exhibit  more  fully  how  it  is  that  our  colleges,  as  at  present  constituted,  do  not  iiilly 
answer  the  needs  of  this  country  at  this  time.  The  problems  of  sociology  mmI 
statesmanship,  the  ])liiloMopliy  of  science,  of  literature,  of  history,  of  jurisprudence, 
these  demand  the  concentrated  labor  of  a  large  corps  of  salaried  professors  provided 
for  at  well-endowed  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  National  University,  ftumded  by  the  American  state 
and  endowed  munificently,  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  community.  I* 
would  emancipate  our  ])ublic  s(;hooLs  from  the  two-fold  danger:  (a)  the  danger fitw 
the  influence  of  the  colleges  against  the  continuation  of  a  liberal  education  when 
begun  in  the  public  high  school;  (h)  the  danger  of  a  coui-se  of  study 'in  the  common 
schools  that  dissipates  the  energies  of  the  pujul  by  neglecting  the  diBcipliuarj' stod- 
ies  and  substituting  therefor  a  mere  snuittering  of  natural  science.  The  Nation*^ 
University,  with  its  endowed  professorships  and  fellowships,  would  furnish  the  de- 
sired center  for  free  untranimcled  study  into  the  philosophy  of  those  branches  which 
are  taught  only  in  their  element*  even  in  the  best  colleges.  It  is  the  general  vie*« 
that  we  need  in  our  higher  edueati(m.  A  training  in  the  philosophy  of  litentnre, 
history,  and  sciences  ran  be  obtained  now  only  in  (lermau  universitii^;  hat  thii 
would  be  the  special  funetiou  of  our  Natitmal  UnivtTsity.  Methodology  is  thetinal 
to])ic  in  the  eourso  of  study ;  to  understand  the  general  relations  of  a  branch,  And  it* 
method  of  evolutit>u,  is  the  best  thing  to  be  learned;  to  give  saoh  insight  is  the 
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proTiDoe  of  the  aniyenity.  Whatever  want  of  adaptation  between  our  common 
ichoola  and  higher  schools  might  arise,  wonld  speedily  become  manifest  through  ^o 
highest  link  of  our  system  and  its  causes  would  be  remedied. 

As  to  the  inflnence  of  a  national  university  upon  our  National  Goveminent,  this 
wonid  obviously  be  salutary.  Properly  protected  from  sudden  legislation,  it  would 
sooD  grow  to  be  an  object  of  national  pride,  and  it  would  exert  a  molding  influence 
npoD  education  in  all  the  States  just  in  proportion  to  its  achievements  and  rank. 
The  Representatives  of  each  State  in  Congress  wonld  learn  through  it  the  types  and 
models  of  educational  institutions  which  they  would  become  zealous  to  found  at 
home  among  their  constituents.  Se(!ondary  education,  at  present  sustained  by  so 
precarious  a  tenure  by  the  several  State  and  municipal  governments,  would  become 
finn  and  secure  through  the  influence  of  a  national  univrrnity  in  educating  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  politicians  into  the  support  of  a  complete  system  of  public  education 
a8  a  necessary  concomitant  of  democratic  self-government.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  efficient  influence  in  favor  of  education  in  this  country.  It  would 
effect  far  more  than  the  proposed  grant  of  tbe  proceeds  of  all  our  public-school  lands 
to  the  school  funds  of  the  several  States.  The  great  want  of  our  time  is  not  a  funded 
endovment  of  education  in  the  several  States,  but  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives  of  the  essential  importance  of  a  complete  system  of 
free  education  supported  by  public  taxation.  This  conviction  alone  will  render  us 
ttfe. 

It  is  the  trite  lament  of  our  time  that  our  Government  needs  purifying;  that  it 
Bhoold  be  surrounded  by  elevating  influences.  It  is  the  mistake  of  certain  abstract 
political  theorists  in  this  country,  who  would  attempt  to  purify  the  (Jovernment  by 
dirorcing  it  from  the  concrete  relation  to  civil  society,  that  has  prevented  the  growth 
of  t  science  of  statesmanship  here  and  hiis  caused  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  acts 
of  corruption  done  through  sheer  ignorance  of  the  ]>ro]>rietie8  of  statesmanship. 

When  we  consider  the  great  advantages  that  wonld  cusue  from  the  connection  that 
*  national  university  would  have  with  the  several  bureaus  of  our  General  Govem- 
oont,  and  of  the  digested  results  that  would  i)rocecd  from  the  investigation  of  the 
statistical  data  there  collected  from  the  various  phases  of  our  social  political  life ; 
I      Hen  we  consider  the  eft'ect  of  collecting,  by  means  of  a  vast  endowment,  the  best 
^nested  intelligence  of  the  time  in  a  university  faculty,  and  the  resulting  study  of 
^Qr institutions  by  free  disinterested  investigation,  elevated  above  the  atmosphere 
®f  strife  wherein  the  practical  every-day  world  is  immersed,  the  importance  of  this 
'^iOTement  to  found  a  national  university  is  fully  apparent.     Its  advent  will  coiTect 
*Dd  prevent  wrong  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  common  schools,  and  likewise  of 
alleges  and  private  schools.     It  will  be  the  source  of  supply  for  teachers  and  pro- 
^^B^sore  who  shall  take  up  the  work  of  secondary  education  in  the  several  States. 
'^Hm  its  lecture  rooms  will  emanate  the  science  that  will  solve  our  social  and  politi- 
^1  problems,  and  furnish  the  philosophy  for  a  true  statesmanship. > 

LXXI.  The  speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Hays,  president  of  Wash- 
^gton  and  Jeflferson  College,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Ediica- 
ttonal  Association  at  Detroit  in  1874; 

Per  my  part  I  am  earnestly,  heartily  for  a  national  university  by  any  means  that 
^iU  give  VLB  success.  We  do  not  want  another  institution  chartered  as  a  university 
*^nt doing  only  collegiate  work.  We  do  not  want  a  national  university  with  any  such 
Pitifol  income  as  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  I  understand  it,  what 
^•friends  of  this  project  set^k  is  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  true  uuiver- 
■ityor  post-graduate  work,  to  whose  privileges  all  may  come  on  equal  terms,  but 
^l^ets  none  shall  be  candidates  for  its  degrees  without  the  diploma  of  some  college 
^^f^eognized  standing,  or  after  such  an  examination  as  shall  enable  the  university 

'Proceedings  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n.,  1874,  pp.  82,  86, 
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itself  to  confer  the  bachelor's  degree.  This  institntion  ought  to  have  an  inoome  c 
at  least  $1,000,000,  and  so  be  able  to  subdivide  the  fields  of  study  and  call  to  it 
chairs  fit  men  to  work  them  up  until  the  best  instruction  to  be  found  among  me 
may  be  had  here. 

Have  we  no  natioual  pride,  that,  having  outstripped  the  peoples  of  the  old  worlc 
wo  must  yet  be  tied  to  them  as  our  schoolmasters  f  Every  year  we  have  hundred 
in  Europe  at  their  uuiverHities.  *  *  **  i  blush  for  my  country  when  I  see  herei 
pending  her  millious  for  a  centennial  which  shall  leave  no  permanent  fountain  < 
progress  behind,  and  remember  what  untold  thousands  she  has  squandered  on  is 
provements  built  by  fraud,  and  see  that  American  folly  of  a  bald  unfinished  pile  c 
marble — the  mockery  of  a  monument  to  Washington — and  think  that  a  national  an; 
versity  is  opposed  on  grounds  of  economy!  It  is  time  we  should  rise  to  the  reoogni 
tion  of  our  duty  to  progress  and  civilization ;  and  I  congratulate  the  president  c 
Cornell,  that,  though  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  rich  institution,  he  is  above  the  little 
ness  of  a  jealousy  that  seems  to  be  suggested  elsewhere  through  fear  lest  somethini 
be  put  within  the  reach  of  our  people  better  than  themselves. 

We  patronize  science  in  a  cheap  way  in  this  country.  We  have  sacrificed  KaiK 
and  Hall  in  a  huut  for  the  north  pole,  and  we  have  now  a  few  men  at  national  ex 
pense  looking  at  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  our  aping  of  scientific  manners,  while  we 
found  no  unsurpassed  university,  is  like  the  poor  man  who  sent  his  son  to  a  rich 
man's  house  *'with  a  patch  on  both  knees  and  gloves  on.''  I  may  not  be  able  to 
help  this  cause  greatly,  but  my  country  shall  have  what  I  can  give  to  obtiiBa 
university  with  tlie  men  and  means  to  open  to  the  world  a  place  of  learning  takinf 
the  first  rank  in  scholarship  and  pervaded  with  the  best  spirit  of  American  life^ 
social,  political,  and  religious'. 

LXXIl.  The  address  of  John  W.  Hoyt,  before  the  higher  departanent 
of  the  Natioual  Educational  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at 
Detroit  in  1874.    From  said  address,  the  concluding  passages: 

Certainly  no  American  will  deny  that  self-reliance  is  an  essential  element  of  indi- 
vidual manhood,  as  well  as  of  a  noble  national  character.  It  is  precisely  for  thii 
reason,  among  others,  that  we  urge  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  care  for  the 
highest  practical  education  of  the  whole  peciple.  For  there  is  no  dependence  so  tb- 
ject  as  that  of  a  profoundly  ignorant  man  or  nation;  no  self-reliance  so  complete  aod 
royal  as  that  which  comes  of  intelligence.  Ignorance  is  slavery;  knowledge  it 
power  and  independence.  •»#»••• 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Government  of  this  country  is  nothing  very  different  from 
a  trusteeship  or  agency,  established  by  the  whole  people  for  the  public  oonveniaDCd 
and  for  permanent  as  well  as  present  advantage.  The  Constitution  is  a  bindlDf 
agreement  of  the  people  as  to  the  purpose  and  organization  of  this  agency,  the  kind 
of  agents  to  be  employed,  the  manner  of  their  choosing,  and  the  nature  andseopeo^ 
the  duties  they  are  to  perform. 

Cherishing  the  theory  of  self-reliance,  the  people  have  not  usually  deemed  it  da^f 
or  wisdom  to  take  of  their  common  substance  and  give  to  the  individual  citiien  tf 
the  individual  State,  even  when  such  giving  would  promote  a  necessary  pobli« 
object,  uuloss  it  has  seemed  very  clear  that  such  object  could  not,  or  pretty  certsinlT 
would  not  be  attained  without  the  national  aid.  But  who  will  say  that  the  people 
acting  through  this  agency — the  Government — are  not  both  competent  and  indntf 
bound  to  lend  the  public  aid  to  all  such  enterprises  not  in  conflict  with  ezpreM*' 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  acknowledged  harmony  with  its  whole  8p^ 
and  purpose,  as  are  by  them,  the  people,  deemed  essential  to  the  general  welfr^ 
and  as  are  either  not  possibleof  accomplishment  without  that  aid,  or,  being  potfil^ 
are  in  great  danger  of  being  too  long  delayed? 

>  Proceedings  of  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n,  1874,  p.  98. 
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Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  argnment,  the  full  force  of  the  doctrine  of  some, 
thsl  goTemment  is  not  to  do  a  public  good  oven  uulesn  that  good  be  otherwise  unat- 
tsioAble,  the  argument  is  still  good  for  nothing  against  the  object  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish,  since  it  is  a  public  goml  otherwise  unattainable.  l*riniary  schools  there  would 
be  without  public  aid,  but  they  would  be  scattering  in  location,  irregular  and  inef- 
ficient in  their  work,  and  worst  of  all,  utterly  wanting  in  many  cases  where  most 
needed.  Colleges  there  would  be,  as  any  one  may  see  who  looks  abroad,  but  except 
here  and  there,  when  particularly  favored  with  the  accumulations  of  generations  or 
the  princely  gift  of  a  noble  man,  they  must  of  necessity  have  a  sickly  life  and  do  a 
feeble  work.  While  of  a  great  university,  with  its  vast  array  of  auxiliary  establish- 
fflents,  its  mnltitude  of  learned  professors,  and  its  requisite  annual  income  of  a  mil- 
lion and  more,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  Hay  the  hope  of  such  an  institution  on  any 
merely  private,  denominational,  or  even  State  foundation  must  be  long  deferred. 

Last  of  all,  if  the  question  of  meaiiH  were  not  involved  there  is  (me  broad  rea- 
son why  this  public  good,  the  schools  the  country  needs,  includiug  the  univer- 
lity,  are  otherwise  unattainable,  this,  namely,  that  if  established  and  maintained 
in  sufficient  number,  and  of  every  chiss  and  rank,  by  private  means,  they  would  still 
not  be  public  schools,  wholly  free  from  the  warping  influence  of  private  or  denomi- 
national aims  of  whatever  sort,  institutions  equally  open  to  all  qualitied  candidates, 
as  well  as  purely  consecrated  to  the  culture  of  the  people,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  learning  among  men.     »     *     * 

The  Government  cannot  now  repudiate  or  reverse  its  beneficont  educational  policy. 
The  logic  of  facts  and  of  reason  will  not  permit  it  to  sto{)  short  of  the  most  complete 
proviaiou  for  every  department  of  American  education.  The  people  are  growing  in 
their  realization  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  insuring  the  best  possible  education  of 
the  masses.  The  variety  and  vuHtness  of  the  national  renources  and  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  other  natious  are  making  a  strong  and  growing  demand  upon  the  iuduHtrial 
arts,  which  they  are  powerless  to  meet  without  the  help  of  the  best  technical  seh<M>ls; 
while  the  conspicuous  place  we  hold  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  the  nature 
of  unr  Government,  and  the  genius  aud  iispirations  of- our  people  are  reasons  deep 
aod  urgent  for  a  high  and  thorough  culture  that  mu8t  early  move  the  nation  to  adopt 
measures  that  will  give  to  the  United  States  a  true  university.'     »     »     ♦ 

LXXIII.  The  actioii  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the 
concluding  general  session  of  its  said  annual  meeting  of  1874,  in  unani- 
mously  adopting  the  following  resolution: 

Hetolvedf  That  this  Association  does  hereby  reaffirm  its  former  declarations  in 
^vorof  the  estabUshment  of  a  national  university  devoted  not  to  collegiate  but  to 
luiiversity  work,  providing  higher  instruction  in  all  departments  of  learning,  and  so 
<^rganized  as  to  secure  the  necessary  independence  and  permanency  in  its  manage- 
ment.' 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  committee  appointed  at  the  St 
Wis  meeting  in  1872  was  to  be  ^'a  permanent  committee,"  the  asso- 
ciation also  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Betolvfd,  That  a  committee  of  this  association  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  bo 
appointed  to  lay  this  subject  before  Congress,  with  power  to  appoint  a  subconimit- 
^  in  each  State  for  cooperative  etlbrt.'^ 

The  committee  so  appointed  was  to  consist  of  the  following  persons: 

John  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Andrew  D.  White,  New  York ;   John  Hancock, 
^bio;  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Missouri;  David  A.Wallace,  Illinois;  Mark  Hopkius,  Massa- 

1  Proceedings  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n,  1S74,  pp.  183-7.  'Id.  pp.  138,  139. 
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chusetts;  Joseph  Henry ,  Washington  City ;  J.  P.  Wickenhftm,  Pennsylvanift;  W.F. 
Phelps,  Minnesota;  D.  F.  Boyd,  Louisiana;  Alex.  Hogg,  Alabama;  £.  E.  White^ 
Ohio;  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Pennsylvania;  Z.  Richards,  District  of  Colombia.* 

LXXIV.  The  Anieriojiii  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louia, 
has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  the  university  proiiosition.  In  illustration, 
the  following  passages  from  the  January  number,  1875: 

It  niuHt  always  bo  a  Hubj<;ct  of  re^^rot  tliat  the  convention  which  framed  our  con- 
stitution voU'd  down  tlu?  proposition  [to  include  a  provision]  for  the  cstablisluiMnt 

of  a  national  university.     We  hail  the  revival  of  such  a  measure  now  with  joy. 

«        •        • 

Wc  need  the  minds,  and,  therefore,  must  rear  the  minds  which  can  push  forwaid 
this  frontier  of  knowledj;e«  so  as  to  bring  these  truths  with  all  their  benefactiuni 
fVoni  the  further  to  the  hither  side,  from  the  barren  possibility  of  being  enjoyed  into 
actual  realize<leiyoyment. 

And  this  is  just  what  a  national  university  will  acomplish  for  the  people  of  theie 
United  States.  By  its  location  at  the  national  capital,  by  its  vast  endowment  tad 
array  of  distinguished  ability,  by  its  nationality  and  by  the  high  attainment*  de- 
manded for  admission  to  its  privileges,  it  wiU  furnish  ns  the  minds  that  wooM 
otherwise  be  delayed  in  their  appearance,  to  open  to  us  the  treasures  that  lie  bnriad 
in  nature^s  beneticent  storehouse  awaiting  the  genius  of  some  scientific  ColumlHil 
to  lead  the  way  to  their  utilization  or  multiplied  adaptations  to  the  diversified  waiiti 
of  man. 

LXXV.  A  tour  of  thecountry  by  JohnW.Hoyt,  in  1875,  and  personal 
interviews  by  him  with  leading  friends  of  education  in  nearly  all  tlie 
States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  to  the  end  of  a  systematic  iod 
unremitting  effort  in  support  of  the  university  proposition;  also,  effiorti 
at  Washington,  in  187G,  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  the  bill  fiivor 
ably  rei)orted  by  the  (Congressional  committee  of  the  House  of  Bepn* 
sentatives  in  ]\Iarch,  1873 — efforts  finally  thwarted  by  the  excitement 
growing  out  of  the  electoral  contest  and  by  other  circumstances  occa^ 
sioning  a  further  ix)sti)onement. 

LXXVI.  The  recommendation  of  President  K.  B.  Hayes,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  3,  1877,  to  wit: 

The  wisdom  of  h'gislation  upon  thi*  part  of  (^'ongrcss  in  the  aid  of  the  St^ites  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  peoi>lc  in  those  branches  of  study  which  are  taught  in  tlii 
conmion  »cho(da  of  the  country  is  no  longer  a  <iucstion.  The  intelligent  JudguM^ 
of  th(^  country  ^o<\s  still  further*,  rc^ardiuj;  it  as  also  both  constitutional  and (X- 
prdicnt  for  the  CJencral  Ctovcrummt  to  <'xtoiid  to  technical  and  higher  eilucatiii 
such  aid  as  is  deemed  cHsential  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  onr  due  promiMM* 
among  the  enlightened  and  cultivated  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  eiicoura^jing  to  observe  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  fraternal  feellBgii 
those  States  in  which  slavery  formerly  existed  evidences  of  increasing  Intereitii 
universal  education;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  my  approval  to  any  appropriMt* 
measure  which  may  be  enaeted  by  Congress  for  the  pnrpose  of  supplementing  wiU 
national  aid  the  local  systems  of  education  in  those  States  and  in  all  the  BUMtt 
and  having  already  invited  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Coliuikii 
with  respect  to  its  piiblie-sehool  system,  I  hiTe  add  that  I  believe  it  deairable,  Dtffti* 
mueh  with  refenlici^  to  the  loeal  wants  of  the  District,  but  to  the  great  and  UflM 
benetit  of  the  entire  country,  that  this  system  should  be  crowned  with  anuivenitxi* 

'  » ji'roccediugs  Nat.  Ed.  Assn.,  1874,  p.  138.  Ud.,  p.  1S9. 
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•Dn^eeti  in  keeping  with  the  national  capital  and  thereby  realize  the  cherished  hopes 
of  Washington  on  this  subject.^ 

LXXVII.  President  Hayes'  message  of  December  2, 1878,  in  which 
oecnrs  this  passage: 

To  edacation  more  thau  to  any  other  agency  we  are  to  look  as  the  resource  for  the 
idranoement  of  the  people  in  the  reqaisite  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their  rights 
ind  responsibilities  as  citizens ;  and  I  desire  to  repeat  the  suggestion  contained  in 
DT  former  message  in  behalf  of  the  enactment  of  an  appropriate  measure  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  with  national  aid  the  local  systems  of  education  in 
iie  several  States.* 

LXXVIII.  The  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Boston,  in  its  issue 
if  February  3, 1881,  supports  the  university  proposition  in  these  terms: 

Bat  whoever  carefnUy  considers  the  present  growth  of  Washington  as  an  ednca- 
^imal  eenter,  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that,  in  the  fuUness  of  time  this  vision  of 
Ihe&tiieTswiU  also  '^  materialize/' and  the  national  university,  perhaps  in  some 
irigiiial  plan  of  organizati  on,  will  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Meanwhile  it  is 
ntansting  to  see  how  rapidly  the  conditions  are  being  proposed,  and  the  materials 
wnmolated  for  a  university  of  broader  scope  than  has  yet  been  established.  *  *  * 

It  ii  not  difficult  to  see,  if  these  things  go  on  for  ten  years  to  come  as  in  the  past, 
that  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  a  central  faculty  of  examination  will  get  itself  estab- 
liihed  as  a  national  university,  conferring  degrees,  arranging  courses  of  study,  giving 
■otonly  to  the  residents  of  Washington,  but  attracting  the  aspiring  youth  of  every 
fKlkai  of  the  country.  Then  will  be  realized,  even  in  a  grander  way  than  the 
fith«ni  imagined,  some  of  the  noblest  dreams  of  that  wonderful  group  of  men  who 
fBuded  the  Republic.  The  more  we  study  the  career  of  the  dozen  leading  minds  of 
that  first  revolutionary  epoch,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  admire  their  prophetic 
ttnnght.  We  are  just  coming  to  the  point  in  national  affairs  where  we  glimpse 
the  vast  horizon  which  bounded  their  wide  survey.  Unless  we  mistake,  the  coming 
ftv  years  aie  to  realize,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  some  of  their  loftiest  dreams. 

LXXIX.  Advocacy  of  the  national  university  proposition  by  Hon.L.Q. 
C.  Lamar  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ciHiiDg  January  30, 1885,  wherein  he  said : 

Eighty  years  ago  President  Jefferson,  then  in  the  fuUest  tide  of  his  authority  as  a 
party  chief,  told  Congress  that  to  complete  the  circle  of  Democratic  policy  a  national 
laitersity  was  a  necessity  and  should  at  once  be  created.  In  this  he  followed  the 
^'Booounendations  of  his  predecessors,  Washington  and  Adams,  the  former  of  whom 
•tt  years  before  declared  that  the  desirableness  of  a  national  university  had  so  con- 
(taatly  increased  with  every  new  view  he  had  taken  of  the  subject  that  he  could  not 
miitthe  opportunity  of  recalling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  its  importance.  Mr. 
tfadisoD,  in  1810,  renewed  the  reconmiendation,  with  the  declaration  that  such  an 
^•titution  would  eontribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  adorn 
h%  ftmeture  of  our  free  and  happy  system  of  government,  and  that  it  would  be 
miTenal  in  its  beneficial  effects. 

ThiM  national  institution  which  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
^g^t  so  necessary  has  never  been  established;  and  in  these  later  years  the  idea 
^  a  national  nniversity  constitutes  no  part  of  the  plans  of  statesmen  and  seems  to 
IttTs  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  scientific  bureaus  have  grown  up  one  by  one  under  the  Govern- 
^t,  with  obserratories,  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  until  the  whole  range 

» Cong.  Record,  45th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Vol.  7,  p*t.  i.,  p.  7. 
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of  physical  science  is  represented  by  national  institntions  establiahed  by  the  Gtr- 
emment  for  the  purpose  of  prosocutinj^^  researches  embracing  astronomy,  metMni> 
ogy,  geography  of  land  and  sea,  geology,  chemistry,  statistics,  mechanical  iB?en- 
tions,  etc.  If  the  various  commissions,  bureaus,  and  divisions  of  the  Execntive  De- 
partment's at  Wiishiiigton  which  have  for  their  object  the  prosecution  of  scientifio 
research  rould  be  couibined  as  integral  parts  of  one  scientific  institution,  such  u 
institution  would  be  of  greator  proportions  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  othtt 
in  the  world ;  and  should  a  university  be  erected  thereon,  with  a  superstructon 
commensurate  with  the  foundation,  it  would  be  without  a  rival  in  any  country. 

The  common- school  system,  designed  to  furnish  every  citizen  with  an  education 
which  ought  to  be  a  strict  necessity  for  his  daily  work  of  life,  constitutes  the  fuan- 
datiou  of  our  democracy.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  its  instincts.  In  the 
history  of  nations  democracies  have  been  the  cradles  of  pnre  thought  and  art.  The 
same  cause  which  operated  in  them  exists  in  xVmerican  society,  and  whether  through 
a  national  university  or  in  fragmentary  institutions  in  the  several  States,  sooner  or 
later  a  higher  education,  higher  than  the  common  school  or  the  academy  or  the  col- 
lege can  furnish,  will  uloue  realize  and  express  the  higher  aspirations  of  Ameriom 
democracy.' 

LXXX.  The  advocacy  of  the  university  idea  by  Eev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo^ 
in  Education,  Man^li  number,  1885: 

A  new  claim  to  our  iMimiration  of  the  father  of  our  country  is  found  in  a  review 
of  his  life  and  opinions  on  the  theme  which  is  now  so  rapidly  coming  to  the  firontii 
our  national  life — the  education  of  the  people. 


But  his  favorite  educational  idea  was  a  national  university,  to  be  located  ii 
the  national  capital,  under  the  auspices  and  supervision  of  the  General  Go?enh 
ment.     *     *     * 

According  to  the  best  ideals  and  the  imperative  necessities  of  a  century  i^ 
this  plan  of  Washington  was  one  of  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  new  America 
life.     •     *     * 

But  this  noble  design  of  Washington  has  never  been  realized,  partly  from  the 
sharp  rivalries  of  States,  localities,  and  religious  bodies,  jealous  of  a  great  central 
institution  that  would  ovei-shadow  tluMu  all.  These  rivalries  only  multiplied  \(S 
the  vast  and  unex])octed  growth  of  the  country.  But  there  are  other  anil  larger 
reasons  for  the  failure.  Within  tlui  past  century  the  idea  of  university  hfo  iirf 
of  the  higher  education  has  greatly  changed.  The  contacts  of  college  life  hi« 
greatly  enlarged.  A  whole  hemisphere  <»f  elaborate  culture — to  some  the  nwrt 
important  hemisphere — has  been  added  to  the  narrow  curriculum  of  classics,  mathe 
matics.  and  philosophy  of  that  day;  the  varied  dei)artnients  of  physical  studitf; 
and  the  industrial,  technical,  and  artisan  training  developed  by  applied  scicntf 
and  inventive  skill ;  with  iunnense  expansion  in  the  realm  of  history,  philology,  H(* 
erature,  music,  and  the  tine  arts;  and,  not  inferior  in  importance  to  any,  thescJenoi 
and  art  of  instruction.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  university,  however  magnificently  tt* 
dowed,  even  supported  by  national  patronage,  could  possibly  assume  the  dircctitf 
of  the  whole  circle  of  the  hi^xhcr  education  as  understood  to-day.  This  can  only^ 
understoo<l  by  j^roups  of  schools,  generously  endowed,  supervised  by  expertSi  mA 
at  best,  connected  with  ca(!h  other  by  a  bond  that  is  little  more  than  an  abttnflt 

4*  4*  4ft' 

ncinie. 

Every  large  American  city  has  its  special  merit,  and  many  of  them  are  saperiorii 
certain  lines  of  power,  culture,  and  virtue  to  the  city  of  Washing^n.  BntWufc* 
ingt^)n  is  the  only  city  wliich  is  growing  to  be  metropolitan  under  the  soleinflsesc* 
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if  tiie  national  idea.  This  is  the  one  spot  in  the  Union  where  no  man  can  safely  put 
m  tire  of  local  saperiority;  where  State  and  sectional  pride  are  of  little  account; 
rhere  leligioos  sects  and  social  cliques^  and  even  the  sharp  distinctions  of  country 
mdrace,  all  subside  in  the  presence  of  the  majeutic  nationality  which,  like  a  gracious 
Dother,  assures  to  its  children  the  larjj^est  freedom,  with  only  the  strong  compulsion 
»f  the  law  that  shall  make  our  people  one.  So  here,  if  anywhere,  must  we  look  for 
lie  realization  of  what  Washington  saw  in  vision. 

LXXXI.  Advocacy  of  the  proposition,  in  tlie  International  Review  for 
)eceinber,  1885,  by  Lester  F.  Ward.  In  ('onmienti  n^  npon  references  to 
ihe  recommendation  of  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  report  of  1885,  Mr.  Ward  says : 

Bat  a  tme  university  is  not  a  mere  school  for  the  training  of  great  numhers  of 
jovaig  people.  It  is  an  institution  in  wliich  the  moat  perfect  appliances  for  original 
rwearch  may  he  brought  together,  and  wliere  a  few  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
mil  themselves  of  them  may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  tenor  of  the  Sec- 
retary's report  clearly  shows  that  this  is  what  he  contemplated  bj-  a  national  uni- 
Twsity.  He  regards  the  existing  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government,  with  all  their 
•pparatns  and  appliances,  as  the  *^  foundatitm"  upon  which  to  erect  a  university  as 
•  "saperstructure,"  thus  making  a  positive  aid  to  the  necesss.'U'y  research  that  the 
Government  must  carry  on.  Tlie  whole  would  thus  become  a  great  American  insti- 
tute, analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  Institute  of  France.^ 

LXXXIL  The  article  on  a  national  nniversity  by  G.  G.  II.,  dated 
Jaimjiry  1,  188f],  and  published  in  Vol.  Vii,  p.  12,  of  Science. 

LXXXIII.  The  contributions  of  Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  in  an  address  on  *'  Washington  and  the 
Higher  Education,"  delivered  on  February  22,  1888;  from  which  the 
following  quotations  are  made: 

The  time  when  the  Federal  Government  was  formed  was  the  occasion  when  provi- 
^ODshouUl  have  heen  made  for  education  in  all  of  its  grades.  But  the  golden  op- 
portanity  was  lost.    A  few  saw  the 

"  Tide  in  the  afTairH  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flow,  leads  on  to  fortune," 

^ntthennmher  was  too  few  to  accomplish  any  result.  Alas!  that  the  next  genera- 
Hoiu  were  to  realize  that 

"The  golden  opportunity 
Is  never  offered  twice." 

If  there  were  not  wanting  a  few  who  saw  the  need  of  more  general  and  systematic 
ktovisions  for  higher  education,  I  think  it  may  justly  he  said  that  there  were  only 
'Wo  whose  efforts  are  worthy  of  note — Jefferson  and  Washington — the  one  through 
lis Bncceflsfhl  endeavors  to  estahlish  a  university  of  character  in  his  own  State,  the 
(ftlier  through  a  still  loftier  though  unsuccessful  desire  to  found  a  national  university 
kt  the  national  capital.     •     «     * 

Tlie  next  contrihution  of  Jefferson  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  America 
Is  still  more  characteristic  of  his  fertile  and  peculiar  genius.  It  was  that  inter- 
^Dg  proposal  of  his  to  take  up  one  of  the  European  universities  and  transplant  it 
^the  soil  ofthe  United  States.     *     *     * 

Bot  the  Genevan  episode,  though  in  itself  it  never  for  a  moment  had  any  prospect 
^saecess,  was  not  without  one  important  result.     It  performed  the  service  of  calling 

•  International  Review,  Vol.  G,  p.  539. 
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attention  to  the  weakness  of  the  prevailing  educational  Bystem.  It  tended  to  cleir 
the  atmoHpheru  of  the  liaziucsH  on  educational  questions  that  eyexy  where  seemed  to 
prevail.  Most  important  of  all,  it  brought  Washington  to  a  decision  en  one  impor- 
tant question  concerning  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  had  been  in  doabt.  If  to 
did  not  turn  the  scheme  lightly  aside,  as  a  project  of  no  importance,  we  must  sup- 
pose it  was  because  of  the  really  serious  and  elaborate  importunities  of  Jefferson. 

The  father  of  the  project  know  that  Washington  had  contemplated  an  important 
gift  toward  the  establishment  of  a  national  university.  But  even  Jefferson's  impor- 
tunities failed  to  shake  the  wise  judgment  of  Washington.  The  idea  of  a  nationsl 
university  he  was  indeed  in  favor  of.  But  the  objections  to  the  Swiss  project  seemed 
to  him  insurmountable.  He  distinctly  avowed  his  unwillingness  to  subordinate  tho 
idea  of  an  American  university  to  a  foreign  body  of  professors,  even  were  they,  as  a 
body,  to  constitute  the  most  learned  faculty  iu  Europe.  He  declared  that  a  foreign 
importation  en  masse  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in  other  countries 
from  participation  in  the  proposed  national  university.  In  short,  while  insisting 
that  the  new  university  should  be  distinctively  American  in  character,  he  took  m 
broadly  international  view  of  the  subject,  and  declared  that  they  ought  to  hold  them- 
selves free  to  choose  the  ablest  professors,  in  whatever  country  they  were  to  bft 
found.    *    *    ♦ 

Washington  announced  his  views  and  purposes  on  many  different  occaaioDS* 
There  are  two  or  three  utterances,  however,  which  contain  so  much  wisdom,  tm 
well  as  clearness  of  purpose,  that  no  mere  abstract  can  do  them  justice,  and,  thflr»- 
fore,  I  bog  to  quote  the  passages  in  full. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  three  reasons  ena— 
bodied  iu  ^the  extracts  I  shall  quote.    The  first  is  a  postulate,  not  so  much  oiproaiotfl 
as  taken  for  granted,  that  special,  and  careful,  and  somewhat  elaborate  training i: 
governmental  affairs  is  necessary  to  the  political  welfare  of  the  country.    In  tla^ 
second  place,  he  deplores  iu  ex])re8S  terms  the  going  abroad  of  so  many  yoang 
to  complete  their  education,  since,  in  their  formative  days,  they  are  likely  to  imMtvs 
political  principles  antagonistic  to  the  institutions  nnder  which  they  are  to  liT4>* 
And,  iu  the  third  place,  as  if  anticipating  the  very  misunderstandings  and  pnjadiecitf 
that  formed  so  large  an  element  in  bringing  about  our  civil  war,  he  dwells  eq>^^ 
cially  upon  the  importance  of  bringing  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  conntiy  to  • 
common  educational  center  of  higher  learning,  iu  order  that,  **  by  freedom  of  intefr<- 
course,''  and  ^'  collision  of  sentiment,''  their  misunderstandings  and  prejudices m»7 
be  worn  away.     •     *     • 

Thus  fully  did  Washington  set  forth  his  views.    With  what  wisdom  andpresdett00 
did  he  behold  what  wuh  before  the  country !    He  foresaw  the  sectional  jealonsietthat 
were  likely  to  arise,  and  he  sought  to  avert  them.     He  deplored  the  alienation  ftofl 
republican  institutions  that  would  spring  up  in  immature  minds,  educated  midflr 
foreign  skies.    He  saw,  and  again  and  again  proclaimed,  the  necessity  of  thoroo^ 
and  elaborate  instruction  iu  the  science  of  government,  and  he  ardently  desired  flat 
the  necessity  of  going  to  foreign  lauds  for  such  instruction  should  be  obvlatad.   Bi 
knew  that  2>rivate  benevolence,  even  if  supplemented  with  the  resources  of  ite 
States,  would  be  inailcquate  to  establish  the  needed  institution.     He  saw  that^  ef  aB 
forms  of  government,  those  which  are  most  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  ail 
morality  of  the  people,  niuHt  luake  the  most  careful  provision  for  education  in  moralHf 
and  intelligence.     He  was  fully  aware  that  the  ends  which  he  sought  could  not  b> 
attained  without  the  help  of  secondary  as  well  as  university  education,  and,  tlMie- 
fore,  he  divided  his  gift  between  a  preparatory  school  in  Virginiay  and  a  untTerai^ 
at  the  national  capital. 

Thus  we  see  that  he  labored  under  no  such  pestilent  delusion  a»  to  rappoM  thii 
an  education  in  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  is  a  guaranty  agaiuattliepolitieil 
dangers  that  were  to  be  averted.  It  was  a  university — a  university  in  the  broadelfc 
and  highest  sense  of  the  term,  that  was  the  peculiar  object  of  his  educaitioiial  Mtir 
tude. 
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There  is  something  in  tho  persistency  and  the  nobility  of  Washington's  thought 
on  the  subject  of  a  national  university  that  reminds  us  of  what  occurred  only  ten 
yetfs  later  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Prussia  had  fallen  under 
the  contemptuous  displeasure  of  Napoleon ;  had  been  humiliated  and  well  nigh  des- 
troyed. Despoiled  of  her  fortresses,  robbed  of  half  her  territory,  her  army,  even  for 
purposes  of  defense,  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  to  her  more  than  to  any  other  of 
Napoleon's  foes,  it  had  been  permitted 

"  To  read  the  book  of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Jtfake  mountains  level,  and  tho  contiDent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  tne  sea." 

But  through  the  welter  of  that  sad  ruin  there  rang  out  tho  clear  voice  of  a  philoso- 
pher, proclaiming  that  the  only  gospel  of  salvation  for  Prussia  was  the  gospel  of  ed- 
ucation. At  the  very  moment  when  French  bayonets  were  in  possession  of  Berlin, 
Fichte  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  ^'Keden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation,'*  in  which, 
throughout  the  elaborate  argument  of  fourteen  lectures,  there  was  this  ever  recur- 
ring refrain:  ''Education  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  be  rescued  from  our 
present  helpless  condition. "  The  keynote  of  that  appeal,  the  pathetic  eloquence  of 
which  resounded  throughout  Germany,  was  in  the  sentence:  "I  hope  to  convince 
Germans  that  nothing  hut  education  can  rescue  us  from  the  miseries  that  overwhelm 
u.^  And  the  foundation  of  his  argument  was  laid  in  a  doctrine  which  he  has  con- 
densed into  a  single  sentence.  ''  Education, "  said  he, ''  education,  as  hitherto  con- 
ducted by  the  church,  has  aimed  only  at  securing  for  men  happiness  in  another  life; 
I  hut  this  is  not  enough,  for  men  need  to  be  taught  how  to  bear  themselves  in  the 
pKeent  life  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  the  State,  to  others,  and  to  themselves.  " 

The  lectures,  which  were  little  else  than  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  elaboration 
of  thie  theme,  made  so  profound  an  impression  upon  the  country,  and  especially  upon 
the  Government,  that  a  commission  of  five  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Prussia 
wu  appointed  to  elaborate  and  recommend  a  system  that  would  embody  these  ideas. 
[  All  grades  of  education  were  remodeled  and  reduced  to  substantial  uniformity  of 
t  ifBtem.  To  us,  in  this  discussion,  it  is  of  chief  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  first 
:  finite  of  the  movement  was  the  founding  of  the  university  at  Berlin;  a  university 
I  which,  now  that  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  passed,  brings  annually  together, 
I  for  the  most  advanced  learning  the  world  can  give,  more  than  five  thousand  of  the 
uoet  intelligent  and  the  most  aspiring  young  men  of  Germany. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  how  the  works  of  such  men  as  Niebuhr  and  Ranke 
•DdMommsen  and  Savigny  and  Boeckh  and  Virchow  and  Helmholz,  and  others  of 
kindred  renown,  each  of  whom,  in  his  sphere,  has  stood  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  hu- 
Bttn  knowledge,  have  inspired  the  thoughts  and  illuminated  the  paths  of  scholars 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But,  fascinating  as  this  theme  would  be,  it  would  be  more  to 
onr  purpose  to-day  to  contemplate  the  effect  of  this  system  of  education  upon  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  German  nation.    It  must,  however,  suffice  simply  to  say  that  it 
has  taken  the  shattered  and  impoverished  and  disheartened  Germany  of  1810  and 
made  it  the  united  and  prosperous  and  confident  Germany  of  the  present  day. 

And  it  was  work  in  some  sense  akin  to  this  that  Washington,  our  Washington, 
desired  to  do  for  the  American  people.  He  saw  and  deplored  certain  disintegrating 
tendencies  in  education  as  well  as  in  politics.  In  the  political  field,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  chiefly  of  Hamilton  and  Marshall  and  Webster,  the  thoughts  of  the  country 
were  so  led  that  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  the  tendency  was  successfully  thwarted 
and  the  danger,  as  we  now  trust,  permanently  overcome.  But  there  were  no  Hamil- 
tons  or  Marshalls  or  Websters  for  the  work  of  education.  The  tongue  of  history  is 
ifleiit  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  bequest  for  a  national  university  embodied  in  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Washington.  Certain  it  is  that  the  general  apathy  on  tho 
•abject  was  so  profound  that  the  means  provided  for  from  Washington's  private  for* 
tone  for  such  a  university  have  never  been  devoted  to  the  noble  purpose  for  which 
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they  were  designed.    In  Btriving  to  live,  the  country  forgot  to  mftke  proridon  fsr 
living  well. 

It  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  specalate  ns  to  what  results  would  have  followed  if  Wadi- 
ington's  plan  had  been  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  and  annonnoed. 
But  it  is  at  least  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  if  the  same  wisdom  had  prevailed  in 
organizing  our  education  that  characterized  onr  early  political  history,  we  shoald 
have  had  an  educational  center  that  wouhl  have  shed  its  elevating  and  inspiring  in- 
Hueiice  over  the  whole  country,  and,  as  Wasliington  said,  by  bringing  the  yoath 
fr<im  all  partH  of  the  laud  together,  would  have  tended,  at  least,  to  bind  all  sectioni 
of  the  country  into  a  more  sympathetic  and  harmonious  union.* 

LXXXIV.  The  pax)or  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-presideut  of  Cornell 
University,  published  in  the  Forum  for  June,  1888,  from  wliicli  the 
following  extracts  are  taken : 

Two  or  throe  years  since  the  newspapers  nnnouiicod  Mr.  Tulane's  gift  of  overt  mO- 
lion  of  dollars  to  found  a  university  in  Louisiana;  a  little  later  came  Mr.  Clarke^ 
gift  of  two  millions,  with  hints  of  millions  more,  to  found  a  university  in  Massachii- 
setts;  and  now  come  details  of  Governor  Stanford's  gift  of  many  more  millioim  to 
found  a  university  in  Cnlifomia.  During  this  recent  period,  too,  have  come  a  multi- 
tude of  noble  gifts  to  strengthen  universities  already  established;  among  themsnch 
as  those  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Mr.  Boyden,  at  Harvard;  of  Mr.  Kenti 
Mr.  Marquand,  and  Mr.  ChittendcD,  at  Yale ;  of  Mr.  Phienix,  at  Columbia;  of  Mr.Greeo 
and  Mr.  Man^uaud,  at  Princeton ;  of  Mr.  McConiiick,  at  the  University  of  Virginis;  of 
Mr.  Cr«use,  at  Syracuse ;  of  Mr.  Sage,  Mr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  at  Cornell^  andoeons 
of  others. 

All  these  are  but  the  continuation  of  a  stream  of  munificence  which  began  to  flow 
in  the  earliest  years  of  the  nation,  but  which  has  especially  swollen  since  the  eivil 
war,  in  obedience  to  the  thoughts  of  such  as  Peabody,  Sheffield,  Cooper,  CornaH, 
Vassar,  Packer,  Durant,  Sage,  Johns  Hopkins,  Sibley,  Case,  Rose,  and  very  naaj 
more. 

Such  a  tide  of  generosity  bursting  forth  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  strong  and 
shrewd  men,  who  ditfer  8o  widely  from  each  other  in  residence  and  ideas,  yet  flowing 
in  one  direction,  means  something.  What  iH  itf  At  the  source  of  it  lies,  donbtleflt^ 
a  perception  of  (In tv  to  the  country  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  country's  gloi7> 
United  with  this  is,  naturally,  more  or  less  of  an  honorable  personal  ambition;  but 
this  is  not  all ;  strong  common  sense  has  done  much  to  create  the  current  and  still 
more  to  shape  its  course.  For,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stream,  the  wealthy  Amerieao 
knows  perfectly  that  the  laws  of  his  country  favor  the  dispersion  of  inherited  wetltb 
rather  than  its  retention ;  tliat  in  two  or  three  generations  at  most  his  descendintilr 
no  matter  how  large  their  inheritance,  must  come  to  the  level  determined  by  tbtf^ 
character  and  ability;  that  their  character  and  ability  are  most  likely  to  be  injoredy 
and  therefore  the  level  to  which  they  Hubside  lowered,  by  an  inheritance  so  large  M 
to  engender  self-indulgence;  that  while,  in  (iireat  Britain,  the  laws  and  cnstomi  of 
primogeniture  and  ent>ail  enable  men  of  vast  wealth  to  tie  up  their  property,  and  to 
to  found  families,  this,  in  America,  is  impossible;  and  that  though  the  tendency  to 
the  oqualizaticm  of  fortunes  may  sometinu^s  be  retarded,  it  can  not  be  prevented. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  stream;  this  same  common  sense  has  given  if 
main  channel.  TIunhc  great  donors  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  necessity  ibrnB^ 
versal  primary  education  will  always  be  seen  and  can  l>o  adequately  provided ftf 
only  by  the  i>eople  as  a  whole;  but  that  the  necessity  for  that  advanced  ednctti* 
which  alone  can  vivify  and  energize  the  whole  school  system,  drawing  a  rich  lift  "P 
through  it,  sending  a  rieher  life  down  through  it,  will  rarely  be  provided  fiir,  M^ 
by  thefewmeu  wise  enough  to  understand  a  great  national  system  of  education  lod 
strong  enough  to  efficiently  a  if  I  it. 

» Pp.  17-36, 
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It  is,  then,  plain',  good  sense  which  has  led  mainlyto  the  development  of  a  miinif- 
eenoe  snch  as  no  other  land  has  seen ;  therefore  it  is  that  the  long  list  of  men  who 
live  thus  distinguished  themselves  and  their  country  is  steadily  growing  longer,  and 
t  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  this  large  growth 
•f  mnnificence  will  lead  to  yet  larger  growths. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  vast  future  gifts  to  the  country  that  I  present  this  paper.  It 
ithe  result  of  no  sudden  impulse  or  whim;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  observa- 
ion  and  thought  among  men  as  well  as  among  books,  in  public  business  as  well  as 
1  anirersity  work,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  in  other  times  as  well  as 
urown. 

Our  country  has  already  not  far  short  of  four  hundred  colleges  and  universities, 
tore  or  less  worthy  of  those  names,  besides  a  vast  number  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
lies  quite  as  worthy  to  be  called  colleges  and  universities  as  many  which  bear  those 
ties.  But  the  system  embracing  all  these  has  by  no  means  reached  its  final  form, 
tobably  in  its  more  complete  development  the  stronger  institutions,  to  the  number 
ftwenty  or  thirty,  will,  within  a  generation  or  two,  become  universities  in  the  true 
enseof  the  word,  restricting  themselves  to  university  work,  beginning,  perhaps,  at 
he  studies  now  usually  undertaken  in  the  junior  year  of  our  colleges,  and  carrying 
hem  on  through  the  senior  year,  with  two  or  three  years  of  special  or  professional 
rork  afterwards. 

The  best  of  the  others  will  probably  accept  their  mission  as  colleges  in  the  true 
leue  of  the  word,  beginning  the  course  two  years  earlier  than  at  present  and  con- 
•inning  it  to  what  is  now  the  junior  year.  Thus  they  will  do  a  work  intermediate 
jetween  the  general  school  system  of  the  country  and  the  universities,  a  work  which 
^be  properly  called  collegiate,  a  work  the  need  of  which  is  now  sorely  felt,  and 
thich  is  most  useful  and  honorable.  Such  an  organization  will  give  us  as  good  a 
system  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  probably  the  best  system. 

Erery  man  who  has  thought  to  much  purpose  upon  this  mass  of  institutions  de- 
moted to  advanced  instruction  must  feel  that  it  is  just  now  far  more  important  to 
itrengthen  those  we  have  than  to  make  any  immediate  additions  to  their  number. 
9owcan  this  best  be  donef  My  answer  is  that  this  and  a  multitude  of  other  needs 
>f  the  country  can  be  best  met  by  the  foundation  of  a  university  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ogton. 

LXXXV.  The  contribution  by  ex-PresidentA.  D.White,  of  New  York, 
0  the  Forum  in  January,  1889,  wherein  be  discusses  the  need  of 
nother  university: 

Down  to  about  twenty-five  years  ago  an  American  university  was  a  very  simple 
ung  indeed.  Apart  from  a  few  outlying  professional  departments,  it  generally 
insisted  of  the  ''  coUege  proper,^'  in  which  the  great  mass  of  students  was  carried, 
illingly  or  unwiUingly,  through  the  same  simple,  single  course,  without  the  slight- 
t  regard  for  differences  between  them  in  aims,  tastes,  or  gifts.  *  «  * 
That  was  probably  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  higher  education  during  the 
At  hundred  years.  It  had  not  the  advantages  either  of  the  tutorial  system  in  the 
iglish  universities  or  the  professorial  system  in  the  German  universities.  Nor  had 
the  advantages  of  that  earlier  period  in  our  own  country,  when  strong  teachers, 
me  directly  into  living  contact  with  their  students,  as  in  the  legendary  days  of 
de,  when  President  D wight  in  the  chair  grappled  with  Galhoun  upon  the  benches^ 
of  exceptional  places  later,  as  when  President  Hopkins  fought  over  various  ques- 
Das  with  his  student  Garfield. 

The  whole  system  had  become  mainly  perfunctory.    A  few  students  did  well  i  n  spite 

'  it,  but  the  scholarly  energies  of  most  were  paralyzed  by  it.    Any  thi  ng  like  research 

investigation  by  an  undergraduate,  in  any  true  sense,  was  unknown.     *      •      * 

Saeh  aniversitiea  required  little  endowment.    The  professors,  though  frequently 
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men  of  high  character  and  ability,  were  few  and  poorly  paid,  the  salaries  Mig 
mainly  determined  by  the  price  at  which  tm^tees  could  fill  the  faculty  with  det^- 
men  who  had  proved  unsnccensful  as  pastors.    Money  was  also  saved  by  reqairing 
one  professor  to  teach  many  different  subjects,  his  instmction  being  considered  satis- 
factory if  by  diligent  reading  he  could  keep  just  ahead  of  his  students.    Much  money 
was  saved  by  the  employment  of  tutors,  for  tutors  came  cheap.     They  were,  u  a 
rule,  young  men  just  out  of  college,  **  very  poor  and  very  pious,''  who  while  study- 
ing in  the  adjacent  theological  school  would,  for  a  small  stipend,  sit  in  a  box  three 
times  a  day  and  ''hear  recitations.''    This,  as  a  rule,  meant  having  young  men  give 
the  words  of  a  text  book  as  nearly  as  possible,  or  construe  Latin  or  Greek  mainly  from 
the  inevitable  surreptitious  translation,  the  tutor  rarely  discussing  the  subject  or 
making  the  slightest  comment  on  it,  but  simply  making  a  mark  upon  his  private 
book  to  denote  his  view  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  each  performance. 

This  was  probably  the  most  woeful  substitute  for  education  ever  devised  by  the 
unwisdom  of  man.  Occasionally  a  bright  instructor  galvanized  an  appearance  of 
life  into  it,  but  it  was  dea<l.  A  few  g^eat  men  rose  above  it,  but  generally  the  aspi- 
rations even  of  excellent  teachers  were  stifled  in  the  atmosphere  it  engendered. 
Cheapest  and  worst  of  all  were  the  instructors  in  modem  languages,  refugees  thrown 
on  our  shores  by  the  various  European  revolutions  during  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  an  unkempt  race  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  practical  jokes  of  sopho- 
mores for  wages  which  would  barely  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

As  to  equipment,  all  was  on  the  same  cheap  scale.     •    *    « 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  leading  American  universities  about  tk^ 
middle  of  this  century.  Now,  all  has  been  changed ;  the  development  in  the  higher 
education,  even  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the  conriB^ 
presented,  in  the  number  of  professors,  in  libraries,  laboratories,  collections  for  illiii»~ 
tration  and  research,  and  in  buildings,  has  been  enormous.  Institutions  for  tl&^ 
higher  education,  when  they  have  been  fitly  developed  toward  the  proper  standar-«d 
ol  a  university,  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  their  teaching  force  equipment,  aia.d 
buildings,  on  very  much  the  same  scale  of  increase  seen  in  our  railroads,  oce^xi. 
steamers,  hotels,  and  business  generally.     *     *     * 

To  found  an  institution  and  call  it  a  university  in  these  days,  with  an  income  of  le^ui 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  is  a  broad  farce.    Even  with  that  su' 
many  of  the  most  important  spheres  of  nnivorsi  ty  activity  must  be  neglected.  Twi< 
the  amount  is  not  more  than  adequate,  and  Harvard  University,  which  has  an  iii>- 
come  of  more  than  twice  that  amount,  is  at  this  moment  showing  cogent  reasons  for 
demanding  more. 

And  the  tendency  is  ever  toward  a  greater  expenditure.    This  is  neither  to  ba 
scolded  at  nor  whined  over.    Just  as  the  niaturial  demands  of  this  wonderfhl  time 
have  created  vast  hotels,  steamships,  and  railway  systems,  so  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual demands  are  creating  great  uuiversities.    One  result  is  as  natural  and  noimal 
as  the  other;  indeed,  all  are  parts  of  one  groat  demand.    To  go  back  ftt>m  the  pres- 
ent universities  to  the  old  sort  of  colleges,  would  be  like  giving  up  railroads  and  g»- 
ing  back  to  stage  coaches.    The  gentlemen  who  purpose  to  meet  this  demand  in  sd- 
ucation  by  endowing  colleges  and  universities  no  better  equipped  than  the  best  <tf 
thirty  years  ago,  are  like  men  who  should  offer  skiffs  to  persons  wishing  to  oroas  tbs 
Atlantic,  or  gigs  to  thoHO  wishing  to  visit  California. 

To  provide  and  maintain  an  cfiioient  university  library  to-day  costs  more  thin  wM 
required  thirty  years  ago  to  maintain  a  large  college;  to  carry  onauy  oneof  thebslf 
dozen  laboratories  required  for  a  university  may  cost  in  these  days  a  sum  larger thtf 
some  of  our  lurgest  universities  then  required.     *     »     * 

Regarding  the  advantages  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  a  university,  the  iplendid 
foundations  alreiuly  existing  there  in  men,  means,  and  material,  and  what  mi|M^ 
built  on  this  basis,  I  shall  speak  in  another  article. 
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LXXXVL  Ex-Presideut  A.  D.  White's  discussion  of  "A  University  at 
Washington,''  in  the  Forum  for  February,  1889,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  taken : 

Regarding  the  position  of  Washington  as  a  center  in  which  are  hrought  to- 
gether great  educational  resources,  and  from  which  are  radiat«»d  vast  influences  upon 
ABflncan  life,  the  first  main  point  is,  that  it  is  a  permanent  or  temporary  residence  of 
yery  many  leading  men  upon  whom  a  university  might  draw  for  iis  lecture  rooms  or 
coancil  chambers.  In  Congress,  from  which  most  people  expect  Uttle  of  the  sort, 
uemany  who  can  speak  with  acknowledged  authority  on  subjects  which  every  uni- 
versity worthy  of  the  name  has  to  consider.     »     •    ♦ 

Next,  as  to  men   8X>ecially  known  in  literary  pursuits,  the  veteran  historian  and 
statesman  who  years  ago  chose  Washington  as  his  residence  has  proved  to  be  a  far- 
sighted  pioneer ;  others  have  followed  him,  and  the  number  constantly  increases. 
Everything  combines  to  attract  them :  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  save  in  midsummer, 
the  eoncourse  of  men  best  worth  knowing  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  at- 
tnctiveness  of  a  city  in  which  intellectual  eminence  has  thus  far  asserted  itself  above 
wealth.    So  well  known  is  this  that  the  various  societies  of  a  literary  tendency  are 
more  and  more  making  Washington  their  annual  place  of  meeting ;  the  American 
Historical  Society  was  one  of  the  first  to  do  this,  and  others  are  foUowing  its  ex- 
ample. 

Bat  it  is  more  especiaUy  as  a  source  of  scientific  activity  that  Washington  has 
taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  nation.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great  sci- 
entific centers  of  the  world.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum, 
the  great  Government  surveys,  sundry  Qovemment  commissions  and  bureaus  whose 
work  is  largely  scientific,  and  many  retired  officers  of  the  Array  and  Navy  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  scientific  pursuits,  all  combine  to  lay  strong  foundations  for 
•cientific  activity.    •    •    • 

This  aggregation  of  so  many  investigators  in  so  many  fields  has  naturally  led  to 
*k«  gathering  of  apparatus  and  means  for  carrying  on  scientific  inquiry.     *     •     • 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upou  all  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  country  from 
nich  an  organization;  most  of  them  can  be  easily  seen;  but  I  will  touch  on  one 
which  might;  at  first  sight,  not  be  thought  of.  The  city  of  Washington  is  rapidly 
^^^coming  a  great  metropolis.  It  is  developing  the  atmosphere  which  is  to  give  char- 
>^oter  to  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  especially  the  legislative  business  of  the 
lUtion. 

What  shall  that  atmosphere  bef    Shall  it  be  made  by  luxurious  millionaires,  anx- 
ions  only  for  new  fields  in  which  to  display  their  wealth  f    Shall  it  be  an  atmos- 
phere of  riotous  living,  without  one  thought  of  better  things  f    Shall  it  be  redolent 
merely  of  political  scheming  and  stock -jobbing  by  day  and  of  canvasbacks  and  terra- 
pin by  night  f    In  such  a  future,  legislative  cynicism  and  corruption  will  be,  of  course, 
for  they  will  present  the  only  means  by  which  men  can  adjust  their  lungs  to  the 
moral  atmosphere.    Shall  it  not  rather  be  a  capital  where,  with  the  higher  satisfac- 
tion and  graces  of  civilized  living,  there  shall  be  an  atmosphere  of  thought  upon 
the  highest  subjects  of  work  in  the  most  worthy  fields,  of  devotion  to  the  noblest 
aimsf    Such  an  atmosphere  a  great  university,  with  the  men  and  work  involved  in 
it,  would  tend  to  develop,  and  in  it  demagogism  would  wither  and  corruption  lose 
the  main  element  of  its  support.    We  may  well  suppose  that  some  considerations  of 
this  kind  passed  through  the  mind  of  him  whose  great  name  our  capital  bears,  and 
that  they  were  among  the  thoughts  which  prompted  him  to  urge,  again  and  again, 
the  founding  there  of  a  university  worthy  of  the  nation. 

LXXXVII.  The  significant  contribution  to  the  university  cause  by 
Mr.  Albert  Haupert,  in  a  communication  of  February,  1889,  to  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly,  from  the  great  University  of  Berlin,  where,  like 
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80  many  others,  he  had  been  constrained  to  seek  advantageB  i 
found  in  his  own  country: 

''  The  main  hindrance  to  literary  and  »cientijie  progresn  in  tkt  Uniitd  Stmfeii 
of  a  ffreat  central  university  "  In  tliis  manner  did  Dr.  Dollinger,  one  of  t 
scholars  and  theologians  in  Europe^  recently  speak  before  the  Mnnich  Ac 
Science.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  remark  that  many  thoughts  about  the  ma 
been  awakened  by  it.  The  doctor  thus  not  only  himished  me  with  a  tei 
spired  an  entire  discourse.     *    •    • 

The  main  we>akuess  of  our  educational  Hystem,  as  a  whole,  is  its  frag^men 
connected  character.  Just  herein,  then,  is  the  main  necessity  for  estah 
great  central  national  university  to  be  found.  Such  an  institution  wonl4 
become  the  most  powerful  factor  for  unity  in  the  entire  system,  and  form 
center  for  all  educational  aims  and  movements.  This  is  what  we  preSmine 
at  present — unity  in  the  whole  structure,  from  the  humblest  schoolroc 
country  to  the  most  c-elebrat-ed  university  class  room — consistency,  unity. 

Hear  what  Prof.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College,  says  about  unity  in  Oermai 
"It  is  impossible  that  teachers  of  diflcrent  gp^ades  should  he  ignorant  of  the 
and  principles  that  guide  each  other.  They  are  all  memben  of  one  hady  at 
a  common  plan,"  In  this  union  lie  the  strength  and  superiority  of  Gten 
cation. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  only  emphasiKe  the  e 
that  a  great  central  university  would  be  the  most  potent  general  factor  foi 
ising  the  various  eccentric  movements  in  our  schools,  and  then  we  would 
moved  the  reproach  which  Dr.  Dollinger  has  so  justly  cast  upon  us.    What 
as  a  nation  to  compare  with  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  or  Viennaf 
secure  a  combination  of  talent  which  would  become  the  pride  of  the  nation 
the  greatest  seats  of  learning  in  Europe.    Then  so  many  American  stadei 
not  be  compelled  to  go  to  Europe  because  they  arc  not  satisfied  with  the  att 
of  the  average  student  at  home.    This  institution  is  bonnd  to  come  into 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  am  surprised  that  our  Government,  whose  generous  1 
ready  to  respond  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  has  not  taken  steps  with 
the  matter.     *     •     •    Then  our  educational  system,  like  the  great  solai 
would  have  a  sun  and  a  center  of  gravity,  around  which  all  the  planets  i 
satellites  would  revolve  in  unity  and  unbroken  harmony.' 

LXXXVIII.  The  address  of  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Joh 
kins  University,  before  the  National  Educational  Associatio 
meeting  in  Washington,  March,  1889 : 

It  is  needless  to  give  further  Illustrations  of  St^te  aid  to  American  nni 
*  *  *  The  principle  of  State  aid  to  at  least  one  leading  institution  in  ei 
monwealth  is  established  in  every  one  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
Turning  now  from  Iiistoric  exaui))le8  of  State  aid  to  the  higher  education  h} 
ual  American  Commonwealths,  let  us  inquire  briefly  concerning  the  attita 
United  States  (Government  towards  institutions  of  science  and  sound  leaml 

Washington's  grand  thought  of  a  national  university,  based  upon  indiT 
dowment,  may  bo  found  in  many  of  his  writiugH.  but  the  clearest  and  ; 
statement  occurs  in  his  last  will  and  tostament.  There  he  employed  the  i 
significant  language:  [Quoted  already,  on  p.  41.] 

•  «  «  •  •  •  • 

Here  was  the  individual  foundation  of  a  national  university.  Here  was 
saggestlon  of  that  noble  line  of  public  policy  subsequently  adopted  in  IS 


»Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Vol.  30,  pp.  193-196. 
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Gemenl  Gkivemme&t  in  relation  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  will  of  James 
Smithson,  of  England,  made  in  1826^  was  *'to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men/'  A  simpler  educational  bequest,  with  such  far-reaching 
results,  was  never  before  made.  Whether  James  Smithson  was  influenced  to  this 
foandation  by  the  example  of  Washington  is  a  curious  problem.  Smithson 's  original 
bequest,  amounting  to  something  over  $500,000,  wjis  accepted  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  designated,  and  was  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  where  by 
good  administration  and  small  additional  legacies  (in  two  cases  from  other  individ- 
uals) the  snm  has  increased  to  over  $700,000.  Besides  this,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion now  has  a  library  equal  in  value  to  the  original  endowment,  and  acquired  by 
the  simple  process  of  government  exchanges,  and  it  owns  buildings  equal  in  value 
to  more  than  half  the  original  endowment.  During  the  pivst  year,  as  shown  by  the 
Secretary's  report,  the  Institution  was  ''charged  by  Congress  with  the  care  and  dis- 
bursement of  snndry  appropriations,''  amounting  to  $220,000.  The  National  Museum 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  the  Government 
appropriations  to  that  Museum  since  its  foundation  aggregate  nearly  $2,000,000. 
The  existence  and  ever-increasing  prosperity  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
standing  proofs  that  private  foundations  may  receive  the  fostering  care  of  Govern- 
ment without  injurious  results. 

George  Washington,  like  James  Smithson,  placed  a  private  bequest,  so  that  the 
General  Government  might  extend  to  it  ''  a  favoring  luind;"  but  iu  those  early  days 
Congress  had  no  conception  of  the  duties  of  Government  towards  education  and 
•cience,  although  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  these  subjects  by  enlightened 
executives  like  Thomas  JeflFerson,  ''Father  of  the   University  of  Virginia,"  .James 
Hadison,  James  Monroe,  and  .John  Quincy  Adams.     In  took  Congress  ten  years  to  es- 
^blish  the  Smithsonian  Institution  after  the  bequest  had  been  accepted  and  the 
money  received.     Unfortunately,  George  Washington's  Potomac  stock  never  paid 
^ot  one  dividend,  and  there  was  no  pressure  in  those  days  towards  educational  appro- 
priations from  an  ever-increasing  surplus.     The  affairs  of  the  Potomac  Company 
^®^  finally  merged  into  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  became  a  profitable 
^'^t^rprise,  and  endures  to  this  day.     What  became  of  George  Washington's  "con- 
solidated stock  "  of  that  period,  history  does  not  record.    Jared  Sparks,  Washing- 
*o*^*8  biographer,  thought  the  stock  wixs  "  hehl  in  trust"  by  the  new  company  for 
^*^^  destined  university.    There  is  probably  little  danger  that  it  will  ever  be  thrown 
^l^^n  the  market  in  a  solid  block  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
*^^ck  legally  behmgs,  unless  the  present  surplus  should  suddenly  vanish,  and  the 
J^^Heral  Government  be  forced  to  realize  upon  its  assets  for  the  expenses  of  theadniin- 
'^ti^tion.     *     *     • 

Washington's  dream  of  a  great  university,  rising  grandly  upon  the  Maryland  bank 
^^  the  Potomac,  has  remained  a  dream  for  more  than  a  century.  But  there  is 
^^thing  more  real  or  persistent  than  the  dreams  of  gre&t  men,  whether  statesmen 
^^l^e  Baron  von  Stein,  or  poets  like  Dante  and  Petrarch,  or  prophets  like  Savonarola, 
^^  thinkers  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  of  Greek  philoso- 
^l^y.  States  are  overthrown ;  literatures  are  lost ;  temples  are  destroyed;  systems  of 
^Hought  are  shattered  to  pieces  like  the  statues  of  Phidias;  but  somehow  truth 
^Hd  beauty,  art  and  architecture,  forms  of  poetry,  ideals  of  liberty  and  government, 
^f  sound  learning  and  of  the  education  of  youth,  these  immortal  dreams  are  revived 
^^X>m  age  to  age  and  take  concrete  shape  before  the  very  eyes  of  successive  genera- 
"tions.* 

LXXXIX.  Support  of  the  proposition  by  Dr.  Otis  T.  Mason,  curator 
of  the  ethnological  department  of  the  National  Museum — 

» Proceedings  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n,  1889,  pp.  267-270, 
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(1)  In  a  communication  of  1889,  to  the  president  and  trustees  of 
Columbian  University,  from  wliicU  the  following,  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  C, 
Welling  in  his  published  paper  hereinafter  mentioned: 

In  the  first  place,  such  au  iustitution  would  draw  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
land;  and  instead  of  impoverishing  the  Stat-e  institutions  would  only  stimulate 
them. 

Secondly,  an  increased  local  patronafire  might  be  expected  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  but  this  increment  would  be  small  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  geograph- 
ical considerations  alone. 

Thirdly,  and  ])r(M'min4'ntly,  all  who  have  written  about  this  subject  seem  to  have 
entirely  overlooked  a  principal  source  of  supply  in  the  immediato  vicinage  of  such  a 
university.  I  refer  to  the  Government  employes.  There  are  not  far  from  10,000 
clerks  in  our  Washington  civil  list,  2,000  of  whom,  it  may  be  estimated,  are  anxious 
for  university  instruction  of  some  kind;  but  let  us  say  1,000.  Already  in  the  Co- 
lumbian, Georgetown,  Howard,  and  other  law  and  medical  schools  of  Washington, 
we  find  500  persons  earning  a  living  by  working  for  the  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursuin;;  professional  studies.  The  National  Museum,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Patent  Ollice,  etc.,  are  thronged  with  young  men — some  of  them 
graduat-iMl  from  our  State  colleges — who  would  be  glad  to  pursne  university  studies. 

1  have  given  much  tliought  to  this  subject,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  mouth  in  which 
I  am  not  importuned  for  H])ocial  instruction  which  now  can  not  be  had  short  of  Bal- 
timore, in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.^ 

(2)  By  his  lecture  before  the  historical  seminary  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  on  tlie  Educational  Aspect  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  from  which  these  quotations  are  made: 

The  interpretation  of  Smithson's  bequest,  elaborated  by  the  four  men  whose  nsmct 
I  have  mentioned — Henry,  Baird,  Goode,  and  l^angley — makes  our  Institution  agrett 
world  university  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  unirersitaa.  The  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  to  all  men  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  increase  of  knowledge  by  tlw 
exploration  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  for  new  knowledge  of  all  and 
every  kind,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  communicating  to  all  the  researrhes 
of  all  which  last  is  only  another  name  for  increase  by  ditlusion.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  come  t^)  be  a  world  university  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  first,  by 
research;  second,  by  publication;  third,  by  the  international  exchange,  which  I  may 
be  permitted  to  explain  at  a  little  more  length. 

For  the  increase  of  knowledge  among  men,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  inter- 
national exchange,  its  publications,  its  library,  its  bureau  of  ethnology  and  other 
explorations,  and  its  museum. 

By  the  international  exchange  it  is  the  aim  of  our  Institution  to  put  its  publica- 
tions and  those  of  the  Government  into  every  great  library  of  the  world,  to  place 
its  moiiogrcaphs  into  the  hands  of  every  specialist  in  the  world,  to  afford  a  central 
office  through  whi<'h  every  explorer  for  knowledge  may  speak  to  every  otter  ex- 
l»lorcr  of  knowh'dge,  without  money  and  without  price.^     »     •     • 

By  the  elaboration  of  tliese  several  points  the  author  makes  a  showing 
not  only  of  the  marvelous  acliievements  of  the  Smithsonian  InstitatioOj 
but  also  of  the  instrumentalities  and  agencies  directed  by  its  offloert 
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and  staff  of  scientistB,  that  more  than  justifies  the  already  accepted 
theory  of  their  practical  availability  aud  iucalculable  value  as  constitu- 
ent or  coordinate  parts  of  the  proposed  national  university. 

XC.  Support  of  the  general  proposition  by  President  James  C. 
Welling,  in  the  publication  of  June,  1889,  entitled  "The  Columbian  Uni- 
Yersity:  Notes  on  its  relations  to  the  City  of  Washington  considered 
as  the  seat  of  a  National  University;"  from  which  are  quoted  the  follow- 
ing passages,  to  wit: 

Safflce  it  to  say,  that  the  GoverDment  of  the  United  States  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  nearly  $3^000,000  for  the  support  of  scientific  work  which,  in  ito  sev- 
eral departments,  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington.  *^  *  *  A  university 
founded  here  might  immediately  profit  by  the  fruits  of  that  vast  expenditure. 

Bat,  In  study ing  the  intellectual  resources  of  Washington  in  connection  with  the 
ponibilitles  of  a  great  university,  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  educational  plant 
kre  provided,  and  the  eminent  masters  of  science  here  congregated,  but  we  must 
•bo  consider  the  special  constituency  from  which  such  a  university  might  hope  to 
draw  its  patrons  and  pupils. 

Washington  is  to-day  a  g^oat  educational  center,  not  simply  because  it  is  a  great 
politioal  center,  and  not  simply  because  it  has  become  since  the  civil  war  a  brilliant 
Mcial  center,  bi|t  because  it  has  become  the  great  scientitic  cenkT  of  the  whole 
coontry,  and  is  tue  favorite  meeting  place  of  learned  societies,  many  of  which  gather 
in  Washington  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  for  an  annual  exchange  of  discussions 
'  ud  ideas.  When  Prof.  John  Tyndall  wa8  delivering  in  Washington,  some  years  ago, 
iiis  coarse  of  ]>opular  lectures  on  light,  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  knew  of  no  city  in 
£arope  which  could  gather  a  congregation  of  scientific  workers  and  original  investi- 
(itorB  so  large  as  that  which  he  then  met  in  The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
^  under  the  presidency  of  Joseph  Henry.  This  society,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
Washington  is  only  one  of  the  scientific  bodies  which  surround  that  parent  organi- 
<Mioa  at  the  present  time.     •     •    * 

It  remains  to  say  that  all  these  g^eat  centers  of  scientific  study  and  activity  are 
'^^rmoanted,  sustained,  and  replenished  by  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  books 
^  the  whole  country.  This  collection  consists  not  only  of  the  library  of  Congress, 
the  largest  single  collection  in  the  laud,  but  is  also  supplemented  by  important 
special  libraries  connected  with  each  of  the  great  Dc)>artnionts  of  the  General  Gov- 
^i^iinent,  and  with  each  of  the  several  bureaus  among  which  the  scientific  work  of 
^e  Government  is  here  distributed.  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  a  Hter- 
^<7  deposit  in  Washington.  For  instance,  under  the  head  of  science  alone,  the 
^KDithsoniau  Institution  has  a  deposit  reckoned  by  more  than  250,000  titles  in  the 
^looTes  of  the  library  of  Congress.  In  law  the  same  library  comprises  an  invaluable 
^^Uection  of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  covering  the  jurisprudence  of  the  civilized 
^<>rid.  We  thus  have  in  the  city  of  Washington  more  than  a  million  of  volumes, 
•elected  by  experts  in  the  several  departments  of  knowledge,  and  so  housed  and 
^^inistered  in  close  juxtaposition  that  they  are  easily  accessible  to  students, 
^liether  for  reference,  for  comparative  research,  or  for  careful  reading ;  and  all  this 
Without  money  and  without  price  on  the  part  of  the  university  or  its  pupils.  How 
'^ge  a  saving  of  university  funds  may  be  effected  under  this  head  in  Washington 
^^  be  inferred  when  I  recall  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
Jii«t  made  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  literary 
^^^^snresof  the  Gk>vernment  in  a  national  library  building  to  be  erected  almost  under 
^  «ftTe8  of  the  National  Capitol. 

^  the  Corcorui  Gallery  of  Art,  the  most  richly  endowed  institution  of  its  kind  in 
**^  ooautiy  (it  htm  a  ttee  endowment  of  $1,000,000),  provision  is  also  made  among  us 
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for  the  stady  of  the  fine  arts.    Free  iustruction  in  drawing  and  painting  is  giTen 
the  art  school  of  this  gallery. 

To  show  how  all  these  appliances  may  be  made  directly  tributary  to  nniTen 
studies  with  a  vast  saving  of  expense  on  the  score  of  university  administration, 
me  take  one  or  two  illustrative  examples — say,  the  National  Museum  and  the  che 
ical  bureaus  of  Washington. 

The  National  Museum  hsus  twenty-two  distinct  scientific  departments  under 
jurisdiction:  The  departments  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  mammals,  of  birds, 
reptiles,  of  fishes,  of  mollusks,  of  insects,  of  murine  invertebrates,  of  plants,  of  foi 
vertebrates,  of  paleozoic  fossil  inverti»bratc8,  of  mosozoic  fossil  invertebrates,  of  o 
ozoic  fossil  invertebrate's,  of  fossil  plants,  of  geology  and  petrology,  of  mineralo; 
of  metallurgy  and  mining,  of  preliistoric  arch»M>logy,  of  ethnology,  of  oriental  ani 
uities,  of  American  aboriginal  i>utt4Ty,  of  arts  and  industries,  comprising  under  th 
last-namiMl  hea<l8  numisnlati(^s,  grapliic  arti^,  fo(Mls,  textiles,  fisheries,  historical  reli 
materia  medica,  naval  architecture,  history  of  transportation,  etc. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  placed  under  a  curator,  and  is  provided  with  1 
necessary  a]>pliances  for  original  research ;  and  these  appliances  are  yearly  incie 
ing  in  completeness  and  efliciency.  In  ad<Ution  to  these  special  appliances  each  ( 
rator  has  his  laboratory  with  its  necessary  apparatus,  his  working  library,  and  1 
study-series  of  specimens  for  use  in  original  investigation.  In  connection  with  1 
sectional  library  each  curator  has  access  to  the  central  library  of  the  musoam,  m 
containing  over  20,000  volumes,  as  also  to  the  library  of  Congress.  These  scienti 
laboratories  are  always  open  to  students  and  investigators  who  come  either  to  obser 
methods  of  work  or  to  pursue  researches  of  their  own  with  the  aid  of  these  appi 
ances.  It  should  be  added,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  problem  of  university  edacatia 
that  each  of  these  departmental  libraries  and  laboratories  is  of  the  kind  which  a  onivfl 
sity  would  require  if  it  has  a  specialist  of  its  own  engaged  in  a  minute  subdivisifl 
of  science  eorres))onding  to  that  of  the  Museum.  8ome  of  these  laboratories,  Dott 
bly  those  of  zoology,  geology,  and  botany,  have  a  fuller  outfit  than  those  of  IB 
American  university,  while  others  of  tbe^e  laboratories  have  no  analogues  at  sUi 
the  best  equip))ed  of  our  educational  institutions.  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  so  hoDOi 
ably  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the  learned  curators  of  the  Natiom 
Museum,  can  authenticate  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  the  possible  relation 
which  this  great  scientific  workshop  is  actually  bearing,  and  can  be  made  tobeu 
to  the  cause  of  university  education.     *    *     * 

«  »  iir  #  «  «  • 

But,  it  may  be  said,  what  relation  has  all  this  affiuence  of  scientific  apparatoflt* 
the  special  behoof  of  a  great  university  in  Washington  t  I  answer,  much  every  ▼»? 
A  very  large  part  of  the  sum  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  at  C^ 
bridge,  at  New  Haven,  and  at  Princeton  must  needs  be  expended  for  what  is  techm 
cally  called  'Uhe  educational  plant" — buildings,  books,  costly  apparatus,  speciinW 
collections  in  zoology,  botany,  archieolf»gy,  etc.  And  then  large  sums  must  be  •■ 
nually  expended  for  the  preservation  and  administratitm  of  these  buildings  and* 
these  illustrative  materials.  The  necessary  expenditures  of  this  kind  are  reduced  t 
a  minimum  at  Wsvshington,  for  here  the  choicest  mat-erials  of  e<lucation  already  exis 
under  the  custody  of  the  (iovernment,  and  areoftered  ready-made  to  the  hands  of  w 
university  which  is  able  to  wield  them  in  its  service.  Nor  is  this  all.  Inconnecti*" 
with  these  scientitic  dej>artnicnts  may  be  found  very  many  of  the  foremost  men' 
science  in  our  country,  and  (in  certain  specialtiea)  in  the  whole  world.  Ineed^ 
call  the  names  of  Newcomb,  of  Miij.  Powell,  of  Asajih  Hall,  of  Langley,  of  ' 
Brown  Goode,  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  and  of  many  others  to  set  this  fact  in  a  cU 
light.     •     *     * 

Such  a  university  as  I  here  prefigure  would  come  in  no  rivalry  with  any  exllti 
institution  under  the  control  of  any  denomination.  It  would  aim  to  be  the  ci»' 
and  culmination  of  our  State  institutions,  borrowing  graduates  f^om  them  and  lep^ 
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ing  its  debt  by  contributing  to  them  in  tnrn  the  inspiration  of  high  educational 
sUndftrds,  and  helping  also  in  its  measure  to  train  the  experts  in  theology,  law, 
medicine^  science,  philosophy,  and  letters,  who  should  elsewhere  strive  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  a  progressive  scholarship  under  the  auspices  of  Christianity.  It  is 
Dot  enough  that  our  colleges  should  perpetuate  and  transmit  the  existing  sum  of 
hnman  knowledge.  We  must  also  have  our  workers  on  the  boundaries  of  a  progress- 
ive knowledge,  if  we  are  to  establish  our  hold  on  the  directive  forces  of  modern 
§ociety.  We  must  have  our  men  who  can  work  eftcctively  for  the  increase  of  learn- 
ing, because  they  stand  in  this  living  age  of  ours  on  the  summit  of  the  world's  actual 
achievements  in  every  branch  of  human  thought  and  inquiry. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  opportunities  which  Washington 
offers  for  the  study  of  chemical  science — that  science  which  to-day  is  transforming 
in  80  many  a8|>ect«  the  private  and  the  public  economy  of  the  world.  There  are  at 
least  seven  centers  of  chemical  activity  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  national  capital.* 

XCI.  Support  of  the  proposition  by  Siiperiiiteiuleiit  William  A. 
Mowry,  of  Salem,  Ma8sa<5hu8ett8,  in  a  i)aper  read  before  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Nashville,  in  1889,  which  paper, 
entitled  "A  National  University,  a  Study,"  emphatically  declares: 

The  success  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  bncn  phenomenal.  It  gives  oppor- 
Umities  for  a  higher  standard  ofscholarahipthan  we  before  possessed.  It  has  helped 
to  elevate  the  work  of  all  the  colleges,  but  it  has  also  served  to  show  clearly  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  still  further  advances.  What  is  needed  now  is  an  institution  far  beyond 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  liberality  of  wealthy  Americans  has  been  so  great  as  almost  to 
B&ke  it  seem  that  it  had  no  limit,  but  it  certainly  is  not  without  limit.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  private  muniGceuce  will  be  able  to  est>ablish  a  university  in 
this  country  with  sufficient  meaus  to  perform  adequately  the  service  required  in  the 
Higher  realms  of  learning.  We  are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  having 
this  neede<l  institution  established  by  the  whole  people  as  represented  by  our  National 
Goremment.    That,  and  that  alone,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  great  work. 

Again, 

I  do  not  think  there  ctmld  be  found  sufficient  reasons  fcr  establishing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment a  national  college  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  State  universities  and  the 
large  number  of  colleges  established  in  the  several  States  by  private  munificence  are 
efficient  for  the  needs  of  the  people.  If  the  proposed  national  university  were  to  be 
•nodeleil  after  the  plan  of  Harvard  or  Yale,  Cornell  or  Ann  Arbor,  or  even  Johns  Hop- 
kins, it  had  better  not  be  founde<l.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  such  an  institution 
should  be  for  higher  and  broader  work  than  can  now  be  done  in  any  existing  in- 
stitntion.  Its  object  should  be  largely  for  original  investigation.  It  should,  in 
**i*ny  departments,  at  least,  aim  primarily  to  reach  out  to  the  unknown.  Its  stand- 
^should  be  higher  than  that  of  any  institution  in  the  world. 

And  again : 

The  United  States  should  be  not  only  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  the  na- 
tions, but  should  be  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  She  has  laid  a  broad  founda- 
^*on  for  a  pyramid  (which  should  be  larger  and  more  enduring  than  those  of  Egypt) 
*n  the  general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  learning  for  all  her  youth  in  our  benefi- 
^at  system  of  public  schools.  Let  her  now,  by  the  establishment  of  this  national 
^'oiTersity,  build  securely  and  strongly  upon  this  basis,  and  extend  upward  this 
S^t  pyramid  till  its  apex  shall  be  high  up  in  the  heavens,  above  all  mists  of  igno- 
"ince,  saperstition,  rice,  and  crime.' 

•pp.  7,  16.  «  Procoedmgs  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n.  1889,  pp.  18^202. 
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XGIl.   Supimrt  of  tlie  main  i)roiK)sitioD  by  Rev,  Dr.  George 
Boardmau,  of  Philadelpliia,  in  a  leaflet  of  October  m^  1889,  entitled  *'i 
Aiuericau  University  at  Wasbingtou,"  in  whicb  occurs  tlie  following 

Let  1110  mention  a  few  reaHons  why,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  city  of  Wasbingtoi 
the  ])e4*t  place  for  the  proposed  university: 

First.  WoHhiii^ton  is  already  the  capital  of  our  country.  As  such  it  is  neitt 
ground  for  our  whole  nation,  the  common  property  of  the  North,  8outh,  East,  Wi 
If  our  national  university  is  planted  at  Washington  no  one  can  complain  of  sectio 
partiality. 

Again,  Wushington  is  not  only  the  civie  capital  of  our  ITiiion,  it  is  also  our  set 
title  capital,  and  hids  to  he  our  intellectual  center.  Recall  its  magnificent  edn 
tional  appliances,  for  example,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Musec 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Anny  M' 
ical  Museum,  the  Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene,  the  Weather  Hurean,  the  Coast  Surv 
the  Bureau  of  Hydrogrnjdiy,  the  Natioiml  Ohservatt^ry,  the  Agricultural  Departnie 
the  Botanical  (iardeii,  the  Zoological  (iarden,  the  Department  of  Education,  theC 
coran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Anthropological  Society,  the  Bicdogical  Society,  theBot4 
ical  Society,  the  Chemical  Society,  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Historical  Assoc 
tion,  the  Mathematical  Society,  the  Philusophical  Society,  etc.,  bringing  togethe 
national  body  of  some  600  eminent  experts;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  leading  scienti 
bodies  of  our  country  now  hold  their  annual  meetings  at  Washington.  Recall  a 
the  magnificent  libraries  of  Washington,  containing  more  than  a  million  volanies, 
every  variety  of  subject,  open  to  every  inquirer.  All  these,  with  educational  opp 
tunities,  and  many  others,  already  exist  at  Washington  and  could  hardly  be  dup 
cated  except  at  cost  of  many  years  of  toil  and  nian>  millions  of  money. 

Again,  Washington  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  winter  home  of  cultivated,  oj 
lent  families,  thas  rapidly  taking  rank  as  one  of  the  social  centers  of  the  Unit 
States.  President  White,  Senator  Hawley,  and  others  in  recent  contribntions  to  o 
])eriodical  literature,  have  pointed  out  the  preeminent  advantages  of  Washingtc 
as  the  university  city  of  America.  In  brief,  Washington  is  largely,  so  to  speak,  t 
nati<m's  sensorium — the  point  where  the  nation's  impressions  are  received,  a 
whence  the  nation's  conclusions  are  distributed. 


Having  in  anotber  portion  of  tbis  paper  made  room  for  an  oatline 
the  movement  of  184D-'52  for  the  establisbment  of  a  ^<  national  nniv< 
sity  "  at  Albany,  notwitbstiindinij:  tbe  fact  that  it  was  not  inpursuan 
of  tbe  plan  originated  by  Washington  and  supported  by  tbe  long  li 
of  its  advocates  from  bis  day  to  tbe  present,  and,  more  tban  anytliin 
bei'ause  sucb  movement  gave  evidence  of  tbe  yeaniing  desire  of  tb 
day;  so  now,  after  Just  forty  years  of  national  growth  and  tbe  mul 
plication  of  institutions  broader,  higher,  and  better  equipped  tban  ai 
in  that  day,  mention  is  here  made  of  new  enterprises,  witb  similar  en 
in  view,  lately  begun  by  two  of  the  great  churches  of  America. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  inc()ri)orated  in  1886,  and  tb 
begun  but  yesterday,  was  inaugurated  with  imposing  ceremonies,  * 
November  13,  1889.  Tbe  event  is  thus  briefly  chronicled  iutheol 
cial  report  of  that  date: 

The  tirst  centenary  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  was  fittingly  crowned 
the  inauguration  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.    Our  Holy  Father,  Pc 
Leo  Xlll,  in  his  axiostollc  IcUet  ot  '^iVa.ic!\il,\%i^^,\iQ\AS6  the  relation  betwaem  tb.^ 
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two  events.  "In  this  matter/'  he  says,  '*  we  deem  most  worthy  of  all  praise  >our 
intention  of  inanguratiug  the  university  during  the  centenary  of  the  establishment 
of  tho  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  in  your  country,  as  a  monument  and  perpetual  me- 
morial of  that  most  auspicious  event/' 

The  happy  coincidence  thus  alluded  to  by  his  Holiness  was  an  incentive  which 
principally  spurred  on  the  work  of  preparation  and  secured  its  accomplishment  in 
due  time.  An  army  of  workmen  were  engaged  on  the  building  [for  the  theological 
department]  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  dedication ;  but  when  the  eventful  day  dawned 
all  was  in  readiness.  The  structure  was  richly  and  tastefully  decorated  from  ground 
floor  to  roof.  The  chapel,  with  its  thirteen  altars,  was  exquisitely  adorned.  The 
professors  and  most  of  the  students  were  already  lodged  in  their  apartments,  ready 
to  receive  and  welcome  the  host  of  expected  guests. 

The  twofold  object  of  this  institution  is  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of  candor 
and  courage.  It  is  to  be  not  only  a  university,  but  a  Catholic  university. 
As  such  it  sends  its  greetings  to  all  Ohristeudom,  and  also  sets  forth 
its  claims  to  the  confidence  of  lovers  of  truth  everywhere,  irrespective 
of  church  or  creed.  That  its  purposes  may  be  duly  represented,  we 
quote  the  following  passages  from  the  formal  discourses  of  those  who 
bad  part  in  the  inauguration. 

From  the  sermon  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Kev.  li.  Gilmour,  bishop  of 
Cleveland : 

Civilization  is  limited  only  by  education.  The  civilization  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
turj'  is  but' the  accumulated  results  of  the  world's  history.  The  serpent  tem])ted 
Eve  with  the  offer  of  knowledge,  and  the  limit  was:  ^*Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."    •    *    * 

The  motive  that  has  brought  here  to-day  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  Repub- 

^cand  these  high  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  and  this  distinguished  audience 

of  the  laity,  is  worthy  of  deepest  thought.     Kind  friends !  you  are  not  here  to  assist  at 

'he  dedication  of  this  fair  building — clasMic  in  its  lights  and  shades  of  art — to  the  mere 

cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  valuable  though  they  are.     A  higher  motive  has 

o(t>ught  yon  here,  and  a  higher  motive  prompted  the  first  munificent  gift  and  sub- 

"^Qent  generosity  that  have  rendered  this  institution  possible.    This  building  has 

J^^t  been  blessed  and  forever  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  sciences — 

^«  knowledge  of  God.     It  was  well  to  have  begun  with  the  Divinity  department,  if 

,  ^  nothing  else  than  to  teach  that  all  true  education  must  begin  in  God  and  find 

'^  truth  and  direction  in  God.     *     *     * 

Inhere  is  a  widespread  mistake,  a  rapidly  growing  ]>oIitical  and  social  heresy,  which 
*^times  and  asserts  that  the  state  is  all  temporal  and  religion  all  spiritual.  This  is 
^^t  only  a  doctrinal  heresy,  but  if  acted  on  would  eud  in  ruin  to  both  H])iritual  and 
^^poral.  No  more  can  the  state  exist  without  religion  than  can  the  body  exist 
^tt^hont  the  soul,  and  no  more  can  religion  exist  without  the  state,  and,  on  earth-, 
^*^y  on  its  work,  than  can  the  soul,  on  earth,  without  the  body,  do  its  work.  *  * 
'Xlie  morality  of  the  citizen  is  the  real  strength  of  the  stat«,  but  the  teaching  of 
^^rality  is  the  function  of  religion,  and  in  so  much  is  religion  necessary  to  the  state. 

«        #        • 

1  n  the  light  of  the  above  fundamental  all-important  truths,  it  is  not  dithcult  to  see 

l^o  vr  valuable  Christian  educati<m  is  to  society.     Education  refines  society,  elevates 

'^^n,  and  directs  all  to  the  higher  good.    No  nobler  mission  than  that  of  a  teacher; 

^3r  office  a  leader,  by  talent  an  inventor,  and  by  genius  an  originator  an<l  director 

^^  power. 

^ioja  of  Amalfi  gave  the  mariner's  compass;  Columbus,  America;  Watt,  the 
ftt4>)iuii 0iigiii0 •  |||](|  Morse,  the  telegraph;  and  these  four  men  have  revolutionized  the 
'^^^twiftl  world.  The  single  thought,  **  No  man  shall  be  oppressed  for  conscience 
'^^"y  hM  given  more  peace  and  security  to  society  than  a\V  tViQ  ann\Q!&  ol  Wi^^^oi^^ 
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and  that  other  thought,  ''All  men  are  created  equal'',  has  given  a  continent  its  po- 
litical faith. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  grave  and  fhndaniental  tmths  the  question  naturally 
arises,  ''What  are  the  end  and  scope  of  a  Ifnivftrsityf  " — a  qaestion  that  will  be  an- 
swered according  as  we  understand  the  end  and  mission  of  the  education.     *    «   * 

The  end,  then,  of  a  university  is  to  gather  within  its  walls  the  few  who  are 
brighter  in  intellect  and  keener  iu  thought,  and  to  expand  and  vivify  within  them 
knowledge ;  then  send  them  forth  leaders  to  instruct  and  train  the  masses.    *    '    * 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  level  down ;  to  make  smatterers  instead  of  thinkerB. 
Perhaps  not  since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Cicero  has  there  been  less  depth  of  thoaght 
than  at  present.  Education  has  increased  in  quantity,  bnt  lessened  in  quality.  *  *  ' 
To  break  away  from  the  past  is  the  monomania  of  the  day,  and  ho  who  docs  thai 
most  recklessly  is  the  Star  in  the  East.  Amid  this  general  leveling  down  an<l  break- 
ing away  we  have  but  faint  echoes  and  fewer  voices  standing  for  the  truth  or  ^vinf; 
sturdy  blows  to  error.  *  *  *  Much  has  been  done,  much  is  doing;  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  t^)  train  the  few  to  be  leaders.     *     *     » 

In  the  curriculum  of  this  Catholic  University  the  l>est  in  each  of  the  several 
branches  will  be  adopted,  and  in  the  light  of  European  and  American  experience 
improve<l  upon.  •  »  *  i^ot  the  great  ambititm  of  this  university  be  to  lead  in  all 
that  t«nds  to  elevate  our  race,  benefit  our  fellow-citizens,  and  bless  our  country. 

From  the  disconrse  of  Rev.  Father  Fidelis  on  "  The  Vitality  of  the 
Church  a  MaiiifeHtation  of  God": 

The  work  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  accomplished  in  this  country  durinf( 
the  century  which  we  are  bringing  to  a  close  is  the  same  which  she  has  done  in 
other  ages  and  in  other  lands,  but  she  has  done  it  in  a  new  way.  and  in  her  own 
way.     She  has  taken  hold  of  new  conditions  of  things  and  adapted  herself  to  them; 
and  the  result  of  her  work  is  a  structure  distinctive  and  typical  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live,  and  differing  from  anything  that  has  preceded  it  as  truly 
as  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  differed  from  the  church  of  the  fathers.    And, 
mind  you — for  this  is  the  point  of  all  my  discourse — she  has  done  this  not  by  any 
prudence  of  human  forethought,  not  by  any  cunning  adaptation  of  policy,  but  simply 
because  she  s  a  living  force,  capable  of  acting  in  all  time  and  in  all  places,  so  tbJat 
ske  has  become  American  without  ceasing  for  an  instant  to  be  Catholic.     •    •    • 

Therefore,  in  inaugurating  to-day  the  work  of  this  American  Catholic  University 
we  feel  that  wo  are  the  privileged  agents  of  God  in  carrying  on  the  operations  o^ 
His  holy  church.    If  you  have  read  history,  however  slightly,  you  know,  my  friendly 
that  the  great  universities  of  Christendom  were  Catholic  in  their  origin.     Long  bo- 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  old  cathedral  and  monastic  school^ 
had  developed  into  seats  of  learning  which  dotted  every  land  until  the  youth  o*^ 
Europe  grew  into  an  army  of  scholastic  enthuRiasts.     Well,  therefore,  may  we  fe^^ 
that  in  what  we  behold  accomplished  this  day  there  is  nothing  forced,  or  rash,  or  iV 
mature.    Surely  the  time  has  come  for  such  a  work,  and  surely  it  was  fitting  thi^'^ 
the  church  in  America  should  crown  her  first  century  of  progress  by  calling  inC^^ 
existence  an  institution  which  indicates  once  more  her  claim  to  an  undying  vitalit^^ 
The  days  of  darkness  are  over.  The  long  winter  of  poverty  and  struggle  is  ended, 
brighter  era  has  dawned  at  last.     "Arise,  shine,  O  Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Ims  arisen  upon  the<i !  " 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  university  thus  inaugurated  has  a  m] 
uitieent  location  upon  a  sufficient  tract  of  land  in  a  commanding  snbur'' 
of  Washington,  adjoining  the  Soldiers' Home;  that  besides  its  divimt;;;^ 
school,  whose  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  other  depar^M 
ments  are  being  provided  for  by  the  erection  of  costly  edifices,  an—*' 

that  the  institution  already  rests  upon  a  very  considerable  pecuniai 

foundation. 
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XCIII.  The  approval  of  the  Nation,  whose  editor,  in  discussing  the 
ilmuuds  bill  of  recent  date,  said  in  the  issue  of  December  12,  1889: 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  real  univerHity  can  exist  which  is  not  gov- 
ned  by  the  faculty.    A  university  at  Washington  so  governed  might  be  the  glory 
this  country,  for  the  riches  of  Washington  in  libraries  and  scientific  collections 
(might  have  added  scientific  men]  are  now  extraordinarily  great. 

XCIY.  The  incidental  service  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  some 
me  Fellow  in  Johns  HopkiiiS  University  and  now  professor  in  the 
Date  University  of  Kansas,  by  his  recent  History  of  Federal  and  State 
id  to  Higher  Education,  published  in  1890  by  the  Bureau  of  Education ; 
I  which  report,  while  mentioning  the  attempts  to  found  a  national  nui- 
jreity,  he  likewise  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  Congress,  by 
[)propriations  of  land  and  money  during  a  period  of  more  than  a 
ttiidred  years,  has  helped  to  build  up  many  collegiate  institutions  in 
U  parts  of  the  United  States,  thus  establishing  forever  the  principle 
n  which  the  university  proposition  rests,  and  in  effect  showing  that  it 
nt  remains  to  the  Government  to  crown  and  complete  the  work  thus 
nsely  begun  by  supplying  that  final  institution,  which  the  individual 
)tates  can  not  provide,  and  yet  which  alone  can  harmonize  and  com- 
plete the  higher  education  in  America. 

From  this  valuable  document  one  gleans,  among  otliers,  tlie  follow- 
ng  items  of  land  and  money  appropriations : 

(1)  Lands  by  the  township,  under  acts  of  1787  and  1800,  amounting  to  over  one 
Billion  acres,  for  the  support  of  State  universities. 

(2)  A  considerable  but  unascertained  proportion  of  the  money  surplus  of  twenty- 
'isl^t  millions  dollars  distributed  to  the  States  in  1836  and  never  recalled. 

(3)  A  portion  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions  dollars  constituting  the  share  of  edu- 
'^^ion  in  the  total  proceeds  of  land  sales  under  the  percentage  acts  of  1841  and  later. 

(4)  A  portion  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions  acres  accorded  by  different  States  to 
location  out  of  the  nine  and  a  half  millions  acres  given  by  Congress  in  1841  for 
iternal  improvements. 

^5)  Further  important  sums  not  definitely  known,  from  the  sale  of  over  fifty  mil- 
"**«  acres  of  swamp  lands  disposed  of  under  provisions  of  the  act  of  1850,  from  which 
*^'^  alone  the  University  of  California  is  said  to  have  derived  important  aid. 
^^)  Revenues  in  a  number  of  States  from  the  sale  of  saline  lands,  with  appropria- 
tes thereof  to  the  support  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
^)  The  more  than  $15,000,000  already  derived  from  the  lands  accorded  to  States 
the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  for  the  support  of  colleges  and  the  mechanic  arts;  which 
^t  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  many  important  technical  insti- 
^otiSy  l)ut  also  at  the  same  time  in  such  strengthening  of  the  State  universities 
^^  aome  of  them  are  thus  early  taking  their  places  in  the  foreground  of  the  threat 
^ersity  field. 

^)  The  appropriation  by  act  of  March  2,  1887,  of  $15,000  per  annam  to  each  State 
Experimental  purposes  in  aid  of  scientific  agriculture  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
'^  term,  a  yet  further  incidental  reenforcement  of  the  many  State  universities. 
^)  The  aggregate  of  over  $20,000,000  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Military 
^emy  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

1^0)  The  establishment,  equipment,  and  support  of  the  Naval  Observatory  and 
^  purely  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 
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(11)  The  lar^o  hutiis  of  money  appropriated  for  the  convenience  and  anppoVtof 
the  CoiigroBsumul  and  departmental  libraries. 

(12)  The  hundreds  of  thouHauds  expended  in  buildings  for  the  scientilic  mnsoaint 
of  the  Govcmuient,  and  the  more  than  $3,000,000  a  year  so  wisely  granted  for  their 
support. 

XCV.  The  support  of  this  proposition  by  Dr.  (1.  Brown  Goode,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  director  of  the 
National  Museum,  in  papers  contribute  by  him  to  the  American  His- 
torical Association  and  afterwards  (1890).republished  under  title  of  "Th^ 
Origin  ot  the  National  Scientific  and  Educational  Institutions  of  th^ 
United  States'';  also  by  his  earnest  and  effective. efforts  to  so  plan  and 
develop  tlie  National  Museum  as  to  increase  its  general  edueatioiui^! 
value  to  the  utmost,  and  tlms  the  better  fit  it  to  become  an  importmii 
co(>perative  agc^ncy  when  tlie  National  University  shall  have  been  es^ 
tablished.  [To  the  work  of  Dr.  Goode  this  paper  is  indebted  for  a  nuiii 
ber  of  facts  of  interest,  and  especially  for  an  account  of  the  univer8it:3' 
efforts  of  Samuel  Blodget,  Kichard  Rush,  and  Minister  Barlow.] 

XCVI.  The  approval  of  the  New  York  Times,  March  10, 1890: 

An  institution  thiit  wouhl  stronfj^then  our  whole  educational  system.  •  *  •  The 
subject  of  a  national  university  endowed  und  supported,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  Natioual 
Government  has  boon  discussed  by  prominent  educators  throughout  the  United 
States. 

When  the  ambitious  student  has  completed  his  college  course  he  finds  himself  only 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  if  his  ambition  still  speeds  him  ou  he 
is  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  complete  his  education. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  American  colleges  are  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port a  representative  of  the  Times  interviewed  many  of  the  professors  of  Comell 
University  and  found  them  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  university,  provided  it 
should  be  organized  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis.  *  *  •  The  opinions  of  theeu- 
tire  university  are  ejiitomized  in  the  following  interviews  with  President  Adams  sod 
ex-I*resident  Andrew  D.  White.     [Views  set  forth  in  other  poi*tions  of  this  paper.] 

XCVn.  "A  bill  to  establish  the  University  of  the  United  States,* 
introdnced  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unitetl  States,  on  May  14,  1890,  by 
Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont. 

Following  is  the  record  of  i>roeeedingsof  that  date  on  this  subject' 

Mr.  Edmunds  introduced  a  biU  (S.  .3X22)  to  establish  the  University  of  the  Unit^* 
Stotes;  which  was  read  twice  by  itw  title. 

Mr.  Ei>Mi'Ni)S.  This  is  a  special  and  peculiar  subject.    This  bill  is  a  rough  dr^^^ 
made  when  1  was  not  well,  and  it  may  not  be  at  all  perfect.    I  have  introduced  i*** 
order  that  the  subject  may  be  considered ;  and  as  it  \n  a  special  and  peculiar  subj**^ 
with  the  assent  of  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  ('ommitteo  on  Education  ^^ 
Labor,  I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  nine. 

The  Vick-Prksii>ent.  It  will  be  so  referred  in  the  absence  of  objection.* 

The  general  provisions  of  said  bill  are  as  follows: 

The  corporation  to  consist  of  a  board  of  regents,  composed  of  the  President  o^  '^^ 
Unite<l  States,  the  several  membi^rs  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  Chief 


'Annals,  Fifty-first  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  4643. 
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(he United  States,  and  twelve  citizoiiB  of  the  United  States,  uo  two  of  whom  shall 
borettiilentH  of  the  same  State,  who  shall  bo  iippointcd  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Vacancies  occurring  to  be  filltMl  in  like  manner. 
The  full  term  of  the  members  chosen  to  be  nine  years,  and  the  division  to  be  in  three 
rliuseH,  whose  members  shall  at  first  severally  hold  forthree,  six,  and  nine  years,  re- 
spectively. 

The  institution  to  do  post-grailuate  work  and  to  l>e  also  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  by  means  of  reseiirches  and  investigations. 

The  board  of  regents  t<}  have  authority  to  create  such  offices,  and  to  establish  and 
nnpport  such  professorships,  fellowships,  scholarshi])s,  an<l  courses  of  instruction 
uthey  may  think  proper,  and  to  make  proper  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
institntion. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  regents  to  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  regents  to  make  a  complete  statement  of  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  the  in- 
stitution annually. 

The  regents  to  have  authority  to  secure  the  necessary  ground  and  provide  the  retpii- 
Kite  bnihlings,  as  well  as  to  fix  the  compensation  of  all  persons  employed  in  whatever 
n\m\i\'. 

The  sum  of -11500,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  ami  the  erection  of 
bnil(linj|p4. 

The  sum  of  ^5,000,000  is  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  peipet- 
nalfund,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  emit  per  annum  for  the  support  and  nuiiutenance 
of  the  university. 

The  regents  are  authorized  to  receive  donations  in  aid  of  the  institution ;  which 
must  be  applied  as  directed  by  the  donor. 

No  special  sectarian  belief  or  doctrine  to  be  taught  or  promoted  in  the  institution; 
but  the  study  and  consideration  of  Christian  theology  not  to  be  excluded. 

No  person  otherwise  eligible  to  bo  denied  the  privileges  of  the  university  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  citizenship,  or  religious  belief. 

XCVIII.  The  creation,  by  the  Senate,  of  tlie  select  committee  to 

\     establish  the  University  of  the  United  States,  Jnne  4,  181M),  anil  the 

'     appointment  thereon  of  George  F.  Edmunds,  cliairman,  ami  Senators 

Sherman,  Ingalls,  Blair,  Dolph,  Harris,  Butler,  Gibson,  and  Barbour. 

XCIX.  The  pamphlet  of  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, entitled  "Topics  in  theEducationalHistory  of  the  United  States", 
published  in  1890,  in  which,  without  very  positively  connnittin^  himself  to 
the  enterprise  of  securing  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  he 
^^iruishes  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  with  such 
tinmen ts  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  early  Presidents  as  clearly  indicate 
the  trend  of  his  opinion : 

1*he  facts  as  cited  suggest  some  reflections.  First,  it  is  apparent  that  the  national 

J^niversity  idea  attracted  considerable  attention  when  our  present  Government  was 

"*  process  of  establishment.     It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  quite  commonly  assumed 

'■^ut such  an  institution  would  be  established   when  the   fitting  time  came.     Some 

?**>'  read  between  the  lines  that  small,  provincial  ideas  prevailed  a  century  ago. 

^^tonly  Washington's  ideas,  but  also  Jefferson's,  may  appear  strangely  inailequate 

!***  ^pects  wa^'S  and  means.     But  we  must  remember  that  the  whole  scale  of  things 

^^  iticreased  enormously  in  one  hundred  years,  and  that  ideas  then  large  are  to-day 
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Coaceriiiug  President  John  Adams: 

The  ArHt  PreHident  Adaius  was  iii  thorough  Hyinpa^y  with  all  reafloonble  efibrU 
to  advance  learning  and  science.  His  writings  abound  in  interesting  passages  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  education.  Nor  was  he  restrained  from  urging  a  national 
nniversity  by  any  constitutional  theories.     *     *    * 

Adanis*s  administration  was  a  troubled  one;  and  he  may  have  been  restrained  by 
a  conviction  that  no  mere  recouiuiendation  of  IiIh  on  snch  a  matter  would  avail.    He 
was  too  familiar  with  the  ill-success  that  had  attended  Washington *b  efforts,  al- 
though they  were  enforced  by  a  protlered  endowment.     Besides,  his  addresses  t(^ 
Congress  were  brief  and  his  recommendations  few  in  number. 

C.  "A  bill  (H.  li.  10816)  to  establish  a  memorial  national  university,^ 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o^ 
June  7, 1890,  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Pennsylvania,  by  request.  The  preamble 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  inaugurated  a  celt^ 
bration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christ^u^ 
pher  Columbus,  to  be  held  in  the  year  1893;  and, 

Whereas  it  is  proper  that  some  permanent  memorial  of  that  great  event  should  I m 

erecte<l  at  the  capital  of  the  nation;  and. 

Whereas  the  experiment  of  a  free  republic  with  a  constitutional  form  of  gover^j 
ment  and  an  indissoluble  union  of  States  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  first  hundr^^ 
years  of  its  existi^noe  to  be  practicable  and  successful,  and  the  principles  of  iK>li  "^j. 
cal  freedom,  equality,  and  justice  have  been  guaranteed  to  all  its  citizens;  and. 

Whereas  the  ]>erpetuit3'  of  the  Government  and  the  guaranties  of  its  Coiisti^n. 
tion  are  dependent  on  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  people: 

Therefore,  in  order  t(}  the  promotion  of  the  broadest  culture  in  literature,  science^ 
art,  ethics,  and  political  economy  among  the  people,  and  as  a  light-bearer  to  all  us* 
tions  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  upon  which  this  Government  is  esta(>> 
lisheil, 

lie  it  enactedy     «     »     «    That  a  university  is  hereby  established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  called  the  American  University. 

The  constitution  of  the  board  of  ciurators  of  the  American  UniverHity 
is  left  blank.    It  is  to  have  the  usual  i>ower8. 

AH  moneys  donated  or  devised  as  permanent  funds  to  be  principal,  and  as  tlM 
same  accrues  to  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  which  shall  remain  forever  in- 
tact, although  subjtu^t,  as  necessity  may  demand,  to  investment  and  reinvestneut 
in  bonds  of  t)ie  United  States  so  long  as  available. 

The  board  of  curators  to  consist  of  21  members;  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  tb* 
Treiujury,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  th« 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Su]>erintendent  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory to  be  ex  officio  members. 

All  vacancies  in  the  board  to  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its  memb^^ 
at  the  annual  meetings  thereof,  and  all  vacancies  after  the  year  1900  to  be  fill*^ 
from  the  rolls  of  the  alumni  of  the  university.     Any  donor  whose  gift  anioaut* 
$100,(X)0  to  be  eligible  us  a  member  of  the  board. 

No  sectarian  or  antireligious  belief  to  be  inculcated  in  the  institution. 

Free  scholarship,  under  proper  restriction,  to  be  in  time  accorded  to  appln 
from  the  several  Congressional  districts,  to  alumni  of  existing  colleges  and  univei 
ties,  and  to  each  of  the  Pan-American  Kepublies. 

All  members  of  the  university  to  have  ac<'ess  without  charge  to  all  libnuri 
museums,  lectures,  and  other  sources  of  information  controlled  by  the  Govemmi 
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No  person  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  to  be  oxclndod  on  account  of  sex,  race, 
color,  citizen'^bip,  or  religious  bt?licf. 

Kb  a  me»n8  of  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  the  snni  of  $500,000  to  be  appro])riated 
forgroands  and  buildings,  and  the  further  sum  of  $1,000,000  annually  for  the  x>eriod 
often  years  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  institution ;  the  same  to  be  invested 
in  bonds  of  the  United  State.s,  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  payable  quarterly. 

CI.  The  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  December  17, 
1890,  upon  motion  of  Senator  Cullom,  in  continuing  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Establish  the  Cniversity  of  the  United  Stiit^^s  during  the 
Fifty-second  Congress : 

Mr.  CuUom  submitted  the  foHowing  resolution;  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
moos  consent  and  agreed  to : 

Retohedj  That  the  following  con  stitute  the  Select  Committees  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Fifty-second  Congress :     *     »     ♦ 

To  establish  the  University  of  the  United  States' 

[By  virtue  of  this  action  the  university  committee  consists  at  present 
of  the  following  Senators.  Kedfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  chairman; 
John  Slierman,  of  Ohio;  JosephX.Dolph,  of  Oregon;  William  D,  Wash- 
born,  of  Minnesota;  Watson  C.  Squire,  of  Washington;  Matthew  C. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina;  llaudall  L.  Gibson,  of  Louisiana;  John  S. 
Barbour,  of  Virginia;*  James  H.  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota.] 

ClI.  The  unanimous  action  of  the  Senate  on  March  2,  1891,  in  fur- 
ther continuing  the  aforesaid  Select  Committee  to  Establish  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States,  as  appears  by  the  following  record  ; 

Mr.  Edmnnds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  move  that  the  select  committee  ap- 
I^intedto  consider  Senate  bill  3822,  of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  to  establish 
ft  university  of  the  United  States,  may  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  next  session. 
1  wish  to  say,  in  asking  this  unanimous  consent,  that,  owing  to  the  stress  of  revenue 
'^fttterH  in  the  last  season  and  other  mattei's  in  this,  I  have  not  been  able,  as  the  cbair- 
^nof  that  committee,  to  find  myself  Justified  in  even  calling  the  committee  to- 
K^ther,  important  as  this  measure  is.  The  committee  has  not  had  clerk,  or  messen- 
^*^r»  or  stenographer,  and  does  not  propose  to  have.  Therefore,  the  request  I  make 
^ill  not  involve  any  expense  to  the  United  States;  but  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
^^*i  committee  may  be  able  before  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  report 
one  way  or  the  other  upon  this  subject  of  uationul  importance. 

I'he  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Piatt  in  the  chair).    The  Senator  from  Vermont  asks 

^ii^iimons  consent  that  the  select  committee  consider  the  bill  (8.  3822)  to  establish 

^***  university  of  the  United  States,  be  authorized  to  continue  its  sessions  during 

*^^  recess  of  the  Ccmgress,  and  during  the  next  session.     Is  there  objection  f    The 

^''lair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

Cm.  The  paper  entitled  '^  A  National  University,  its  Character  and 
Purpose,"  read  August  20, 1891,  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  before  Section  1  of 
^^^  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  an- 
^^al  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  0.^ 

*  Cong.  Record,  52d  Cong.,  1st.  sess.,  p.  85. 
'  Deceased. 
'Annals,  51st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  3656. 

*  Science,  Vol.  xvui,  p.  28. 
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For  the  same  pjenoral  reason  which  Justifies  incidental  allnftion  in  thi 
recx)rd  to  the  Albany  and  Catholic  enterprises  of  1852  and 
mention  may  be  made  in  this  phice  of  the  more  recent  university  effor^i 
of  the  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church.    Moved,  as  it  would  seem,  by  co^^ 
siderations  pertiiinin^  to  the  educational  needs  ol  the  country,  tk.^ 
acx^umulation  of  fac^ilities  at  Washington,  and  the  s]K'cial  interests  ^^j 
that  ]>articular  relifi^ious  denomination,  the  Methodists  of  the  counti'^j' 
under  lead  of  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  in  1891  inaugurated  a  movement 
like  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  above  referred  to,  and  have  since  be«/i 
actively  engage<l  in  forwiu'ding  the  enten)ri8e  of  establishing^  a  grent 
Methodist  university  at  the  National  Capital. 

The  incori)oration  was  eft'ected  on  May  28, 1891.  Omitting  the  nauien 
of  trustees,  the  charter  of  the  projiosed  institution  reads  as  follows: 

Kmnc  all  men  by  thesv  prenentSj  That  the  midereigiied,  citizens  of  the  I'liitiMl  StAtn, 
(IcHirin^  to  aHHociatc  oiii'mdvi'H  and  to  become  incorporated  in  ortler  to  eHtahliHh  aiwl 
maintain  in  the  Dintriet  ot'Colnmhia,  under  the  aoHpiceH  of  t]ie  MetliodiHt  EpiHCU])al 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an  inHtitntiou  for  the  promotion  of  wlnci- 
tion  and  inventigation  in  Hcience,  literature,  and  art,  do  hereby  certify  n8  folhiwo: 

Firnt^  The  name  of  naid  iuHtitution  is  "The  American  University." 

Second  f  The  numlwr  of  the  tnistecH  thentof  is  twenty;  [their  names] ;  the  said  tn^- 
tees  may  enlarge  their  number  to  fifty  and  till  all  vacancies-  therein;  at  all  tiumat 
least  two-thinls  of  the  Trustees  and  also  the  Chancellor  of  the  said  university  hIuU 
be  members  of  the  aforesaid  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  all  trustees  ele('tc*«l      | 
after  the  Ist  day  of  DecemlK'r,  A.  D.  1891,  shall  l>e  submitted  to  the  General  Con-       ' 
ference  of  said  Church  for  its  approval. 

Third,  All  branches  of  science,  lit4*ratnre,  and  art  (and  more  especially  the  highest 
departments  in  each)  are  to  be  taught  in  siiid  university. 

Fourth,  The  number  and  designation  of  the  professorships  to  be  established  in 
said  university  is  to  be  sutticient  to  successfully  equip,  direi't,  and  develop  eacti 
department  of  instructifm  therein. 

The  trustees  of  this  university  have  secured  a  handsome  and  com- 
manding]: site,  in  a  desirable  suburban  district,  at  5\n  exix'iise  of  $100,0009 
generously  furnished  by  citizens  of  Washington,  have  started  a  monthly 
publication  for  the  advociicy  of  the  enterprise  in  the  country,  andar«? 
actively  engaged  in  raising  contributions  to  the  pro|)osed  endowment  of 
$1(),()0(),(KX),  with  the  declared  jmrpose,  however,  not  to  begin  opera»- 
tions  until  the  sum  of  8r),()()(),()00  shall  have  been  sexjured. 

It  should  be  a(Uled  that  the  enterprise  was  formally  indorsed  by  tb€^ 
General  Conference  at  its  last  session,  on  which  occasion  many  speeches 
were  made  in  its  support.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  brief  extracts  are  made  from  a  number  of  the  addresses  ^^'^ 
that  oc(^asion.> 

From  the  address  of  Bishop  Newman : 

Great  tliouj^bts  never  die.  Tlio  American  University  had  its  genesis  in  George  ^'■•^ 
ington.  His  great  com]>atriot,  Hamilton,  scholar,  statesman,  and  orator,  yonng^ 
brilliant,  drafted  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  education,  with  its  oontroll^ 

*The  American  University  and  the  General  Conference^  May,  1893. 
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institntion  in  the  city  of  Waahinji^ton ;  at  once  the  Bource  of  authority  and  the  power 
of  direction  for  all  institntions  of  learning,  from  the  primary  dei)artmeiit  to   a 
vell-eqaipped  nniversity  for  original   investigation  and  for  professionsil  study. 
Both  Washington  and  Hamilton  conceived  the  idea  that  the  highest  intelligence 
Is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic;  and  believing  in 
this*  they  sought  to  lay  plans  for  the  consumnuition  of  such  a  desirable  end,  an  end 
tube  sanctifieil  by  virtue  born  of  Chistiuuity.     But  the  propoHititm  oxcit^^d  conten- 
tion.   The  cry  of  centrnlizstion  vexed  the  very  skies  of  the  Republic,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy incident  to  the  rule  of  Stat<;   rights  compelled  Washington  and  Hamilton  to 
delay  the  consummation  of  their  wine  and  beneficent  purpose.     *     «     » 

In  view  of  these  sa<l  effects  there  are  three  things  we  should  demand :  First,  a 
national  system  of  education  under  the  General  Government,  with  its  head  a  Cabinet 
officer;  second,  a  system  of  compulsory  eilncatiou  in  every  State  and  Territory; 
and,  third,  no  (appropriation  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  State,  or  municipality  for 
any  sectarian  institution  in  any  part  of  the  land. 

As  I  said,  great  thoughts  never  die.  So  it  is  true  in  regard  to  this.  A  hundre<l 
years  have  passed,  but  during  that  century  the  thought  of  an  American  university 
lias  been  conspicuous  in  the  teachings  of  the  great  jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  past 
and  has  been  the  dominant  thought  of  those  master  min<ls.  Jay  and  Kent  and 
Marshall,  and  in  our  days  of  the  scholarly  Sumner  and  that  great  jurist  of  Ver- 
mont, Edmunds. 

•  •##### 

Providence  ordains  the  times  and  seasons  according  to  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
raises  up  men  to  accomplish  the  exalted  purposes  of  Jehovah.  Educated  carefully 
At  home  and  abroad,  gifted  with  an  imagination  that  frescos  the  future  with  the 
•ctnalities  of  the  present,  endowed  with  the  rare  power  of  organization  to  prepare 
P«at  plans  for  the  oncoming  generations,  it  comes  to  ns  more  and  more  that  in  the 
foil  of  the  centnries,  in  the  ordering  of  time,  God  Almighty,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
*•««  selected  Bishop  Hurst  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  American  Univei*sity  for 
^erican  Methodism. 

pTfjiu  the  address  of  ReA\  Dr.  Piiyne: 

llie  time  has  come  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the 

'*"<>rknow  to  be  done  by  the  Church  demands  the  highest  qualities  in  the  workmen  eni- 

/**Oyed.    Methodism  proposes  to  do  her  full  share  in  taking  this  world  for  Christ 

'^  the  shortest  possible  time;  and  her  full  share  is  a  large  Hhare.     To  meet  her  re- 

^Hiusi  bill  ties  and  fulfill  her  mission  she  must  have  the  best  oflScers  and  best  coni- 

^^nded  army  in  Christendom.     *     *     * 

^nd  to  secure  the  best  educational  institutions  makes  necessary  the  best  educa- 
^f^nal  system,  the  wisest  connectional  care  and  supervision,  and  a  loyal,  united, 
5^thQsia8tic  rallying  of  this  vast  MethodiHtic  host  to  the  sup]>ort  of  its  own  educa- 
^*:feual  institutions  and  work.     *     *     * 

Methodism  is  building  for  a  vast  future  and  for  uncounted  millions.  Let  us 
*^l.ild  this  glorious  temple  of  Methodism  with  its  mjirble  front  toward  the  future; 
^"^^.ild  for  the  coming  generations,  build  for  all  the  years  of  time  and  eternity. 

From  the  address  of  Bisliop  Fowler: 

In  this  war  of  the  giants  our  champions  must  not  be  wanting.    This  American 

University,  located  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  not  far  from  the  most  distant  home, 

^'ith  vast  accumulations  of  appliances,  and  to  ofler  the  utmost  possible  advantages, 

'^^iiiiot  wait  long  for  any  good  thing.     We  can  not  alford  to  miss  our  opportunity. 

^od  never  forgives  a  blunder.     History  moves  forward,  and  destiny  approaches  by 

(•be  most  certain  and  discernible  laws.    Spain  can  not  consign  scores  of  thousands  of 

*^^f  most  industrious,  most  intelligent  subjects  to  the  torture  of  the  Inquisition  with- 

^^t  sufTermg  severe  loss  in  her  wealth.     It  is  not  the  most  profitable  use  to  make  of 

^bie  jiQ^  skilled  citizens.    No  wonder  Spain  was  transferred  from  the  banker  to  the 

l**"*l>«r  of  the  race.    •    *    • 
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TheAo  blunders  are  never  forgiven.  If  we  fail  to  see  oar  day  of  opjrartanity,  we 
sliall  drop  into  the  rear^  and  ceaMo  to  do  onr  part  for  the  evangelisation  of  tliislud 
and  this  world,  and  that  sad  voice  from  the  hroken-hearte<l  watcher  of  Olivet  will 
eouie  to  us:  ''O  Methodism,  Metliudism;  if  thou  hudst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace!*' 

From  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  MrC-abe: 

If  the  past  is  prophetic  of  the  future,  this  American  University  will  have  mach 
to  do  with  the  cause  of  missions.  The  name  of  a  university  professor  is  a  lioiuehold 
word  in  Methodism,  because  it  is  connected  with  that  all-conquering  theology  which 
is  believeable  and  preachable,  and  which  is  destined  to  take  the  world^smes 
Aruiiuius,  of  the  University  of  Leyden.     *    »    * 

Now  it  is  our  purpose  to  establish  in  Washington  a  training  school  for  missionriefl, 
where  they  will  have  every  facility  to  learn  languages  and  customs  and  maDoen  of 
the  countries  to  which  we  propose  to  send  them.    *     >    • 

Another  feature  of  our  work  will  be  to  bring  to  our  country  the  highest  minds  of 
the  Orient  and  educate  them,  and  send  them  back  to  their  homes  saturated  with 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bashford: 

The  cost  of  uiaiutaining  the  college  in  a  large  city,  the  diversion  of  yoong  and  ia- 
mature  minds  through  the  entertainments  of  city  life,  the  prevalence  of  the  ooQimer- 
cial  spirit,  and,  aboye  all,  the  diflUculty  of  bringing  spiritual  forces  to  bear  in  the 
most  <tft*ective  manner,  may  lead  the  Church  for  generations  to  maintain  her  college! 
in  more  retired  localities.  But  the  great  cities  are  absolutely  essential  to  nnivenity 
work.  The  demand  fur  concentration  and  study  amidst  the  whirl  of  bnsinew  and 
entertainment  is  in  itself  a  discipline  for  professional  student-s.  The  great  hospitak 
and  courts  of  law,  the  leading  pulpits,  the  galleries  of  art,  and  the  great  librariei 
are  absolutely  essential  t-o  the  professional  student.  Butwhat  great  city  is  morefii- 
vorable  to  university  work  than  the  capital  of  the  nation  f  The  University  of  Parii 
at  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  largest  university  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  a  more  striLing  illustration  of  this  principle.  It  is  a  modem 
uuivei'sity,  organized  less  than  a  century  ago.  It  was  planted  in  a  nation  full  of 
universities.  And  yet  with  the  marvelous  ad  vantages  of  the  capital  of  that  gresteiU' 
pire  Berlin  University  has  become  within  three-quart«rs  of  a  century  the  leading 
university  of  the  world. 

From  the  address  of  Bishop  Thoburii : 

Every  nation,  like  every  individual,  has  a  personal  mission,  a  personal  respODM* 
bility.  God  give-s  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual  an  opportunity,  lie  lays  upon 
every  nation  its  respousibility.  A  nation  will  be  held  responsible  for  what  ia  givoo 
it,  as  an  individual  would  be.  The  position  of  America  is  unique.  There  has  never 
been  a  great  power  in  human  history  that  occupied  such  a  position  as  we  occupy  io 
the  world  to-day ;  and  I  think  <uie  of  the  great  questions  which  the  American  pe<^ 
]>Ie  have  not  yet  fully  settled  is  that  of  the  mission  of  their  own  nation  in  the  world. 
I  fear  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  we  have  been  put  in  this  western  world,  with 
supiM'b  opportunities,  simply  that  we  might  become  the  greatest  people  on  the  globe* 
If  that  foolish  conc(*it  takt's  possessitM)  of  us,  as  a  people,  we  are  lost.  *  *  *  My 
own  convictitui  has  long  beiai  that  the  mission  of  America  in  the  world  is  that  of  1h^ 
ing  the  missionary  nation  of  nuxlern  times — a  great  agent  in  the  hands  of  God  in 
bringing  all  the  nations  of  this  world  to  Christ.     *     »     * 

K<lucatioii  maintains  a  prominent  place  in  mission  work,  and  I  believe  that  in  ^^ 
fullness  of  time  this  university  idea  has  been  started. 

From  tlie  jwldress  of  Kev.  Dr.  Moore: 

But  the  university  period  has  only  dawned  in  America.  Its  harbingers  havel'^ 
many,  but  itself  is  not  older  than  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins.    It  must  oertaii4 
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^tifyin^  to  Motliodists  that  thus  early  tho  ])lans  are  matured  and  the  enter- 
«  auspiciously  inaugarated  to  fonnd  in  our  national  capital  a  Methodist,  iustitu- 
I,  which  shall  be  an  university  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  the  scope  of 
)8e  work  is  8u«;j^Ksted  by  the  fact  that  it  doBS  not  propose  to  open  its  doors  until 
as  an  endowment  greater  than  that  gathered  by  all  the  institutions  of  our  church 
,  hundred  years. 


)IV,  The  action  of  the  Human  Freedom  Lea^e  at  the  time  of  its 
:anization  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
*,  1891,  by  resolution  including  among  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
it  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  national  university;  said  reso- 
ion  being  as  follows: 

J)  To  take  up  the  work  outlined  by  George  Wasbingtcui  in  his  wiU,  wliereby  he 
a  large  share  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  university  where 
youth  of  the  country  might  be  educated  in  statecraft,  and  push  the  same  to  a 

cessful  conclusion.     Such  a  university  should  be  national,  and  yet  have  its  doors 

rays  open  to  the  youth  of  every  land. 


3V.  The  reading  of  a  paper  entitled,  "The  National  Debt  of 
mor,"  by  Dr.  George  Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at 
leeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Pan-Republic  Congress,  held  in 
I  Academy  of  Music  at  Phihulelphia,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1891; 
licb  paper,  besides  i)resenting  the  main  facts  of  Washington's  efforts  tor 
lational  university,  as  herein  mentioned,  strongly  urges  the  obliga- 
n  of  the  nation,  not  only  to  establish  and  liberally  endow  such  an 
*titution,  but  to  make  good  the  full  amount  of  the  bequest  intended 
him  to  be  the  beginning  of  its  endowment,  and  concludes  with  an 
lorsement  of  the  national  committee's  plan  of  the  proposed  institu- 
Q,  and  with  a  moving  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  great  enterprise: 

ongress  has,  however,  failed  to  extend  its  direct  patronajre  to  <any  educational  en- 
)ri8e  of  the  highest  grade.  Unlike  most  of  the  governments  of  the  old  world,  it 
Ports  no  faculties  of  learned  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover  truth  and  give  it  to 
World.  It  has  not  yet  provided  a  national  university  so  excellent  that  it  is  not 
^ary,  in  the  language  of  Washington,  ^*  for  tbe  youth  of  the  United  States  to  mi- 
e  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  education." 
le  it  has  established  a  great  system  of  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  several 
es,  it  has  failed  to  provide  a  central  institution  which  shall  serve  as  a  model  for 
be  others,  train  teachers  for  their  faculties,  aiford  their  scholars  post-graduate 
'action,  and  add  character  and  dignity,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  the  nation*s 
Ui.    •    •    * 

le  sum  of  $4,401,000  [amount  of  Washingt.on's  bequest  with  compound  interest 
le  present  time],  if  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  Congress,  and  placed  in  the 
Lsnry  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  would 
i  over  $264,000  each  year,  a  sum  that  would  provide  for  many  professorships, 
ireships  and  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  as  well  as  for  the  current  expenses 
everal  seminaries  or  colleges.  Private  gifts  would  in  time  be  added  in  large 
nnts,  and  Congress  would  of  coarse  erect  such  buildings  as  from  time  to  time 
e  found  necessf^fy.     *    •    • 

mong  the  vafiqii^  plans  for  the  organization  and  government  of  a  national  uni- 
feity,  tha^  PF9P9^  l^y  Governor  JohQ  Yft  0oyt,  of  Wyoming,  and  embodied  in  t^ 
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bill  ananimoufily  reported  by  a  ooinniittee  of  the  House  of  Represen  tali  res,  in  187 
is  by  far  the  best,  and,  in  its  practical  features,  seems  all  that  conld  be  desirei 
This  bill  received  the  approval  of  Charles  8nmuer,  Joseph  Henry,  Louis  Agassi 
Si>encer  F.  Baird.  John  Eaton,  William  T.  Harris,  as  well  as  many  other  distinguish! 
citizens,  and  had  the  sanction  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

CVl,  The  ado])tion,  by  the   Piiii-liepublic  Coiifji-ess  General  Con 
mittee<)fThreeHuTi(livd,  of  tlie  following  i)re^inibleandreiw>lutionc)ffere 
by  John  W.  Iloyi:,  at  the  eon(*luMion  of  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  G(MHle, 
the  Sniith8onian  IiiHtitution,  on  tlie  13th  of  October,  1891,  a«  above  r 
cited : 

^VhorcaH,  this  gont^al  committee,  formed  for  the  pur])08e  of  Mlvanciiig  th«^caui 
of  ]>pacc  and  liberal  governmout  throughout  the  world  b}'  means  of  a  successiou  c 
congresses  of  the  representatives  of  all  civilized  lands,  conld  yet  further  contribute 
to  these  great  ends  by  encouraging  such  organizations  and  enterprises  as  look  to  tht 
increase  of  knowledge  and  of  liberal  thought  among  men ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  manifest  that  a  truly  national  university  established  at  the  sestol 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  aiming,  first,  to  crown  the  present  incomplete 
system  of  American  education;  secondly,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  researches  and  investigations  of  its  members  as  well  as  by  its  bilo- 
once  upon  the  science  and  learning  of  other  lands;  and,  tiually,  to  encourage  a  laifer 
intellectual  iuterconrse  and  community  of  feeling  among  the  leading  minds  of  the 
world,  would  at  once  prove  conservative  of  our  own  free  institntions,  strengthen  tbe 
bonds  of  fraternity  among  all  peoples,  and  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  goven- 
mental  institutions  everywhere ;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  history,  not  only  that  on  tills  very  spot 
sacred  to  liberty  and  independence  the  importance  of  such  a  university  was  urged 
by  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution,  but  that  several  of  the  Presidents,  in- 
cluding George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jetferson,  James  Madison,  Jsmee 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  pressed  iti 
early  establishment  as  a  patriotic  duty ;  that  President  Washing:ton  even  remembered 
it  with  a  liberal  gift  in  his  dying  bequest ;  *  *  that  the  proposition  to  establioli  i^ 
hiis  been  sanctioned  by  other  leading  statesmen  throughout  the  period  of  our  nations 
history,  and,  finally,  that  such  proposition  has  been  thrice  unanimously  indorsed  b 
that  great  body  of  American  educators,  the  National  Educational  Association^ 
therefore, 

Besolvedf  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  founding  of  such  an  institution,  the  chainD' 
of  this  general  committee  is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  special  committee  consisti' 
of  one  or  more  members  from  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  whose  duty  it  sb' 
to  be  a<iopt  and  carry  forward  such  measures  to  this  end  as  to  them  shall  seem  prop' 
reporting  to  this  committee  in  their  discretion,  or  as  required  from  time  to  time,  ^ 
in  particular  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  Pan-Republic  Congress  to  be  held  in  '^ 
year  1893. 

The  following  coiiimitt<*.e  was  appointed: 

John  W.  Hoyt,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  ehairman;  Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode,  Sm.' 
sonian  Institution ;  ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  I>r.  Ed^* 
Everett  Hale,  Boston;  President  A.  S.  Andrews,  Southern  University,  Gre<^ 
boro,  Ala.;  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Boardman,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Chaa.  B.  Cad^ 
lader,  Philadelphia;  President  Thomas  J.  Burrell,  University  of  Illinois;  t^ 
J.  W.  Anderson,  Stat't^  superintendent  ]>ublic  instruction,  Sacramento,  O^ 
Hon.  Harvey  L.  Vories,  State  superintendent  public  instruction,  Indianap^> 
Ind. ;  President  John  R.  Winston,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  t^ 
Dr.  James  Hall,  State  geologist,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  ex-Presideut  Horace  M. 
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Univorsity  of  Colorado;  Hon.  Edwin  F.  Paluior,  Stato  superintendent  public 
instroctiony  Waterbnry,  Vt. ;  ex-Senator  J.  W.  PatterBou,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Dr. 
James  Grant  Wilson,  New  York  City;  Hon.  Albert  J.  Russell,  Stato  superin- 
tendent public  instruction,  Tallabassoe,  Fla. ;  Hon.  Cortez  Salmon,  State  super- 
intendent public  instruction,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  President  Francis  E.  Niplier, 
Acacleniy  of  Science,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Joucs,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Hon. 
J.  R.  Preston,  State  superintendent  public  iuHtruction,  Jackson,  Miss. ;  Dr.  M. 
Scheie  de  Vere,  University  of  Virginia;  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  President  Newton  Bateman,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. ;  Hon.  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  secretary  State  board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  schools.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Dr.  Fnink  H. 
Kasson,  editor  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  Johus  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  President  T.  C.  Chamborlin,  State  University  of 
WiseouMin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho ;  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  superintendent  public 
instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  President  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  University  of  Northwest, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  Hon.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col.  W.  O. 
McDowell,  editor  of  Home  and  Country,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CVII.  The  address  of  John  W.  Hoyt  before  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, at  Washington,  in  October,  18111,  by  request  of  that  body. 

CVIIl.  The  preparation  and  wide  circulation,  by  John  W.  Hoyt, 
of  a  leaflet  late  in  1891,  wherein  were  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Uuiversity;  the  same  being  an  outline  of  this  present 
paper,  to  wit: 

A  great  and  true  nniversity  the  leading  want  of  American  edncation. 

The  offices  of  a  true  university. 

Reasons  why  the  Government  should  establish  such  a  university. 

Reasons  for  founding  such  a  university  at  Washington. 

Summary  of  the  notable  efforts  hitherto  made  in  this  behalf. 

Reasons  for  a  renewal  of  such  efforts  at  this  time. 

The  proposition  of  to-day. 

The  conditions  of  success. 

CIX.  The  interest  manifested  in  various  ways  and  at  different  times 
Uring  the  past  twenty  years  by  numerous  distinguished  citizens  in  all 
ortions  of  the  country,  including,  besides  those  already  named : 

(1)  Such  leading  educators  as — 

President  Thomas  Hill,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York;  President  Alexander  W.  Winchell,  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  New  York;  President  Erastns  O.  Haven,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity; President  J.  L.  Piokard,  of  Iowa  State  University;  President  Paul 
A.  Chadboume,  of  Wisconsin  State  University;  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  President  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Hlinois  State 
University;  President  J.  M.  Bowman,  of  Kentucky  University;  President  W. 
G.  Elliot,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  President  Newton  Bateman, 
of  Knox  College,  Illinois;  President  David  S.  Jordan,  of  Lelaud  Stanford,  jr., 
University;  President  George  T.  Winston,  University  of  Mississippi;  Dr.  M. 
Bohele  de  Veie,  University  of  Virginia;  President  A.  S.  Andrews,  of  the  South- 
ern University,  Alabama;  President  Thomas  J.  Burrill,  University  of  Illinois; 
President  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  University  of  Wisconsin;  President  Horace  M. 
Hale^  Uaiversity  of  Colorado;  President  James  B.  Angell,  University  of  Mich- 
igftii;  Preoident  Francia  Wayland,  of  Brown  University. 
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(2)  SuperiDtcndents  of  public  inRtiiiction  iu  iieiirly  all  tbe  States; 
the  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  their  support  resultinf^  from  a  convic- 
tion of  tbe  great  service  a  national  university  would  render  to  the 
whole  system  of  public  schools. 

(3)  Such  eminent  scholars,  scientists,  and  promoters  of  siaence  a*— 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  New  York ;  l>r.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Prof.  Arnold  Henry  Guyot,  Princeton ;  Dr.  Alfx. 
Dallas  Bache,  early  superintendent  of  Coast  Survey ;  Prof.  Benjamin  Peiree, 
former  superintendent  of  Coast  Survey ;  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  former  Seen- 
tary  of  Smithsonian  lustitntion;  Prof.  H.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist; 
Prof.  John  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey ;  Prof.  Beoja- 
min  Apthorp  Gould,  astrunouier;  Prof.  Ormsby  M.  Mitchell,  astronomer; 
Prof.  J.  L;*wrence  Smith,  president  American  Association  Advancement  of 
Science;  Admiral  Snnds,  former  Superintendent  of  National  Observatory; 
Lieut.  M.  F.Maury,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory;  Dr.  8. 
P.  Langley,  present  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Dr.  Simon  New- 
comb,  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac;  Prof.  James  C.  Watson,  ai- 
tronomer, Michigan  and  Wisconsin  State  Universities;  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall, 
present  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey;  Dr.  James  Hall,  St>ato  gcologiit, 
New  York;  Dr.  F.  Nipher,  president  Academy  of  Science,  St.  Lonis;  Hon. 
Edwin  Wiilita,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Mark  W.  HarringtOD, 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  Dr.  J.  8.  BiUings,  Superintendent  United 
States  Medical  Museum;  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  Chief  of  the  United  Stotei 
Signal  Oflice;  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  president  National  Geographical  So- 
ciety; Dr.  Persifer  Frazer,  of  Philadelphia;  Rt.  Rev.  William  Paret,  Bishop 
of  Maryland;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  of  Providence;  President  Williim  ^ 
R.  Harper,  University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  Univewi^i 
Dr.  J.  C.  Pnmpelly,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Clark  Rid]>ath,  of  Indiana;  Prof.  E. 
P.  Powell,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Massachusetts;  Dr> 
Frank  W.  Kasson,  editor  of  Education;  Dr.  James  Grant  Wilson,  of  Now 
York;  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Starkey,  Bishop  of  Newark. 

(4)  Such  distinguislied  statesmen,  not  already  cit^d,  as — 

Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gen.  W-*^* 
Sherman,  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Senator  Carl  Schurz,  Senator  StAn^^> 
Matthews,  Senator  James  R.  Doolittle,  Senator  Redfield  Proctor,  Senator  J ©^*^^ 
Sherman,  Senator  Charles  F.  Mandorson,  Senator  W.  F.  Vilas;  also,  m^""^^ 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  such  as  Samuel  Shellabarger,  Geo'^^^ 
F.  Hoar,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  William  A.  Wilson. 

OX.  Tlie  steps  already  taken  toward  the  organization  of  a  Natio^^' 
University  Association  of  the  United  Staters,  to  be  compose<l  of  m»-^ 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  conntry,  and  to  have  for  its  s^^ 
object  the  fnrtherance  of  this  great  enterprise. 


\ 


In  view  of  this  record  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  showing  h 
deeply  the  subject  of  a  National  University  has  interested  a  great  n 
her  of  citizens,  not  a  few  of  them  foremost  in  the  history  of  the 
I)ublic,  the  question  arises,  Why  all  this  effort  with  so  little  of  visi 
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Tiie  answer  is  not  difficult.  At  the  opening  of  this  pai>er  certain 
itive  hindrances  were  x>ointed  oat  and  commented  \i[ion.  Although 
86  have  been  almost  entirely  overcome  in  the  natural  course  of 
nts,  so  that  today  they  do  not  appear  an  important  factor,  yet  it  is 
3  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  period  since  the  move- 
it  was  begun  by  George  Washington  they  were  together  sufficient 
ause  much  embarrassment  and  long  delay.  But  there  is  also  to  be 
igned  a  negative  reason  of  very  great  importance,  namely,  the  lack 
systematic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  friends 
^he  measure. 

teps  in  this  direction  were  taken  in  the  palmy  days  of  Joseph  Henry, 
ixander  Dallas  Bache,  Louis  Agassiz,  James  Apthorp  Goyld,  James 
II,  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  and  their  many 
tingnished  associates,  as  we  have  seen,  but  were  not  persevered  in 
ause  of  the  gathering  of  the  storm  which  shortly  after  burst  with 
much  fury  upon  the  country.  The  same  is  also  partly  true  of  the 
versity  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  whose 
ors  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  circumstances  hereinbefore 
ntioned,  but  whose  active  work  has  been  at  length  resumed  with 
m  more  than  the  old  zeal  and  energy. 

t  is  certainly  true,  in  a  general  sense,  that  the  National  University 
we  has  been  without  the  necessary  help  of  organized  agencies.  The 
catamount  of  work  done  has  been  individual,  intermittent,  unrelated; 
i  hence  it  is  that  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  enterprise  may 
il  with  satisfaction,  as  the  concluding  memorandum  of  this  summary, 
i  announcement  of  such  cooperation  of  forces  in  future  as  will  prove 
Ipful  to  the  worthy  statesmen  destined  to  be  effective  leaders  of  the 
)vement  in  Congress,  and  thus  assu|:e  to  it  an  earlier  victory, 

8,  Mis,  22? § 


V. 

REASONS  FOR  RENEWED  EFFORT  AT  THIS  TIME. 

The  chief  reasons  for  reviving  the  question  at  this  time  are  these: 

First.  The  general  educ«tiou  bill,  so  long  before  Congress,  having  been 
disposed  of,  there  is  no  longer  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  frirads 
of  the  national  university  proposition  to  remain  quiescent,  as  they  were 
willing  to  do  while  they  who  were  committed  to  that  measure  were  still 
hopeful  of  victory. 

Second.  The  failure  of  the  general  education  bill  should  but  consti- 
tute a  new  reason  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  great  nmiet- 
sity.  Not  alone  because,  having  failed  to  pass  one  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  education,  Congress  should  be  all  the  more  ready,  and  find  it 
the  more  easy,  to  favor  another  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  but  also 
because  the  chief  objection  to  that  measure  in  no  manner  applies  to  this 
one.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  the  people  in  the  several  States,  distried^ 
and  neighborhoods  are  abundantly  able  to  i)rovide  schools  of  the  lower 
grade  for  the  youth  of  the  laud,  the  same  is  certaiiUy  not  true  of  tha 
people  in  their  local  aud  individual  capacity  in  relation  to  a  centnl 
university  of  the  highest  type.  No  oue  man,  no  one  cx)mmunity,  noone 
State  is  equal  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  And  if  tbit 
were  possible,  in  so  far  as  means  are  concerned,  still  it  is  manifest  thit 
neither  community  nor  State,  nor  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  relig- 
ious organizations,  could  x>ossibly  estiiblish  and  maintain  a  natimiil 
university.  That  is  a  sole  i)rerogative  of  the  whole  people  in  their  leg- 
islative capiurity.    On  Congress  alone  that  great  obligation  rests. 

Tliird.  The  present  condition  of  the  country,  now  fairly  recovered  fto» 
the  industrial  and  commercial  depression  of  recent  years,  with  ne» 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  with  hopes  well  founded  on  census  returns  fltt* 
astonish  the  world  and  establish  our  superiority  among  the  nations, to 
exceedingly  favorable.  It  is  now  beyond  question  that  the  GovemfflO* 
of  the  United  States  could  henceforth  pay  at  least  a  million  a  yearn 
interest  on  a  registered  certificate  and  not  feel  the  draft  in  any  degr* 

Fourth.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  i>ublic  mind,  which  in  recent  JW^ 
has  been  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  the  opinion  that  President  HH 
of  Harvard,  was  right  when  in  his  last  official  reiwrt  he  said  "ati«* 
universityis  a  leading  want  of  American  education,"  is  now  ready  to  «•* 
dertake  the  supply  of  that  want. 

As  we  have  seen,  i)rominent  educators,  leading  schoIarB,  and  sd*' 
tists,  distinguished  statesmen,  and  great  organizations  of  meoi  6dtt0^ 
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mal,  scientific,  literary,  patriotic,  and  philanthropic,  have  strongly 
Dfirmecl  the  truth  of  this  declaration;  while  powerful  organizations 
the  church,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  also  considered  the 
estiou,  resolved,  and  begun  to  act.  It  is  seen  that  the  rapid  growth 
d  present  enormous  value  of  university  facilities  at  Washington  are 
w  so  well  known  as  to  constitute  a  great  attriiction  for  students, 
lolars,  and  scientists  the  world  over  when  brought  into  relations  with 
lational  university. 

Pifth.  This  circumstance  of  a  movement  for  a  university  at  Wash- 
jton,  by  two  powerful  church  organizations  is  highly  favorable  to 
5  early  establishment  of  a  national  university.  They  are  both  of 
mi  eflfective  agitators  of  great  questions,  and  will  be  i)reeminently 
laential  with  the  masses,  who  alone  of  all  the  peopU*  may  need  to  be 
iivinccd.  Both  because  of  their  philanthropic  aims  and  of  the  help- 
1  pioneer  work  they  will  of  necessity  do,  we  may  bid  such  organized 
iwrts  Godspeed.  There  is  room  enough  for  all.  Should  they  each 
eceed  in  founding  an  important  institution  they  will  simply  swell  the 
*nd  chorus  and  contribute  yet  more  to  make  of  the  national  capital 
5  intellectual  center  of  the  world. 

And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  the  nation  itself  is  to  found  the 
nerican  university,  they  and  the  multitude  of  like  organizations 
(mid  each  see  fit  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  great  schools  of 
dology  to  be  clustered  about  the  national  university  as  a  high  cen- 
il  source  of  general  instruction  and  of  inspiration  for  all,  then  this 
and  unity  of  all  in  the  cause  of  pure  learning  and  of  progress  in 
ience  and  the  arts  would  only  yet  more  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
liversity  itself,  yet  further  promote  the  great  interests  of  American 
ncation,  and  contribute  yet  more  to  brighten  the  halo  which  already 
ckcles  the  brow  of  the  Eepublic. 

Sixth.  The  present  is  also  a  favorable  time  from  a  political  point  of 
ew,  since  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  national  legislature  the 
mor  of  founding  the  proposed  institution  may  and  must  be  equally 
lared  by  the  two  great  political  parties;  since,  moreover,  there  is 
aw)n  to  believe  that  of  late  there  have  been  important  accessions  in 
►th  Houses  of  Congress  to  the  very  considerable  body  of  members 
lown  to  have  been  favorable  to  this  enterprise  from  the  beginning  of 
s  agitation  in  recent  years. 

Seventh.  The  present  time  is  auspicious  for  the  reason  that  numbers 
men  of  vast  fortunes  and  of  honorable  ambitions  are  now  in  the 
►irit of  making  large  contributions  to  education.  The  Hopkinses,  Van- 
irbilts,  Drexels,  Clarks,  Tulanes,  Eockefellers,  Stanfords,  Carnegies, 
id Fayr weathers  have  only  set  exami>les  which  a  much  larger  number 
"©preparing  to  follow.  And  hence  it  is  again  urged  that  if  Congress 
iould  now  establish  and  liberally  endow  the  national  university,  gifts 
*  many  millions  for  the  founding  of  fellowships,  professorships,  facul- 
^  and  departments,  would  flow  into  its  treasury  as  contributions  to 
^e  vast  aggregate  sum  that  will  thus  constitute  its  final  endowment. 
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Jiliglitli.  Now  is  the  appointed  time  for  historic  reasons.  Action  by 
the  present  Congress  woald  enable  ns  to  make  the  beginnings  of  tiuB 
naticmal  university  a  part  of  the  great  Uolumbian  celebration  in  1893, 
and  its  proper  inaaguration  a  most  fitting  centennial  comniemoration 
of  Washington's  last  earnest  appeal  in  its  behalf  to  the  people  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1796.  It  was  with  the  help  of  scienoe 
that  Christopher  Columbus  found  these  wonderful  new  continents,  and 
hence  America  could  not  more  truly  honor  him  than  by  inaugurating  oi 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  discovery  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing sublimely  dedi(*ated  not  alone  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  bat 
also  to  the  discovery  of  unnumbered  continents  of  truth  in  the  coming 
centuries.  The  Columbian  Exposition  will  of  itself  be  a  grand  hat  a 
vanishing  monument.  Let  us  also,  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  1492,  found  here  an  institution  that  shall  le^  the  world  iaito 
grand  career  of  progress,  and  proudly  endure  through  all  future  timCi 

And  what  of  Washington,  with  all  his  eloquent  pleadings  and  hit 
dying  bequest,  added  to  achievement*  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  of 
universal  freedom  which  have  made  him  immortal?  The  Centennial 
Exposition  of  187G  was  a  worthy  commemoration  of  those  heroic  be- 
ginnings which  led  to  American  indei)endence  and  the  founding  of  a 
groat  naticm,  but  it  was  for  the  honoring  of  all  alike  who  had  part  in  tke 
grand  drama  of  the  Revolution.  Do  not  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple prompt  to  some  centennial  recognition  of  the  supreme  services  and 
example  of  him  whom  the  world  delights  to  call  the  Father  of  His 
Country?  Tnie,  on  that  beautiful  swell  of  ground  near  the  Potomac 
he  loved  stands  a  proud  shaft  of  marble  wliose  whiteness  symbolim 
his  purity  and  whose  towering  summit  suggests  that  statelincss  and 
that  loftiness  of  chara<*ter  for  which  h<»  was  so  in(*omparable  that  he 
has  seemed  to  be  unapproachable — a  shaft  that  plainly  shows  the  place 
he  holds  in  the  affc»ctions  of  the  people,  and  which  also  honors  the  m\A- 
titudes  out  of  whose  contributions  it  wtis  en^ted. 

But  is  that  enough?  There  was  One  who  said,  '^  If  a  man  ask  hread, 
will  ye  give  him  a  stone?"  And  yet  is  not  this  what  we  have  literally 
done?  Twelve  times  in  formal  utterance,  and  times  untold  in  familitir 
speech  and  silent  prayer,  he  who  had  rescued  his  country  fmni  thep^P 
of  tyranny  and  laid  for  it  the  deep  foundations  on  which  this  great  R** 
public  was  reared  a.skcd  for  a  university  that  should  su])ply  to  thispeo- 
ph»  the  bn*ad  of  knowledge,  and  we  have  builded  for  him  a  monument 
of  stone!  Shall  we  not  at  last  rede(»m  ourselves  fn)m  his  just  reprow^^ 
and  the  reproach  of  succeeding  generations  by  such  granting  of  his  re- 
quest as  shall  fittingly  atone  for  the  neglect  of  a  hundred  years? 

Finally,  there  is  a  reason  broader  and  more  far-reaching  than  ti^  ®^ 
these,  one  in  which  a  genuine  patriotism  mingles  with  a  pure  phil*^* 
thropy  in  equal  measure.  During  the  past  several  years  the  Amerii'*'^ 
people  have  celebrated  many  great  and  stirring  event<s  in  America^ 
history. 
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ris  well.  Such  celebratious  serve  at  once  to  keep  in  remembrance  th« 
de  deeds  of  a  noble  ancestry,  and  to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  the 
>le  their  love  of  country  and  their  appreciation  of  free  institutions; 
they  will  have  failed  of  their  highest  use  after  all  if  they  do  not 
Lse  in  us  a  like  zeal  in  the  interest  of  country  and  human  kind.  We 
I  not  wait  for  occasions  precisely  theirs.  The  opportunity  is  ever 
ent.  It  is  not  by  glorying  in  the  deeds  of  our  sires,  but  by  great 
honorable  deeds  of  our  own  that  we  are  to  stand  approved.  We 
t  continue  to  rear  upon  the  foundations  they  laid  such  superstruc- 
8  as  will  make  at  once  for  the  farther  prosperity  and  security  of 
ooontry  and  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world.  Having  fitly 
brated  the  past,  shall  we  not  now  face  about  and  begin  anew  the 
\Jt  work  of  the  coming  century?  Was  it  not  in  this  spirit  that  were 
led  the  many  patriotic  organizations  we  now  see  on  every  hand, 
I  their  efforts  not  alone  for  general  progress  but  also  for  the  perfect 
enting  of  all  sections  of  the  American  Union  and  for  peace  and 
3ord  among  the  nations?  And  what  better  beginning  on  the  intel- 
oal  side  of  so  beneficent  and  glorious  a  mission  than  the  founding 
great  university,  comprehensive  not  only  of  all  present  knowledge, 
1  competent  agencies  for  its  diffusion  among  men,  but  also  of  wisely 
«ted  efforts  for  the  discovery  of  new  truth  as  well  as  for  new  appli- 
ons  of  knowledge  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind — an  institu- 
i  so  supreme,  toto  ccelo,  so  consecrated  to  the  highest  good  of  liuman- 
and  so  truly  a  guiding  star  in  the  intellectual  firmament  as  to  be 
dly  recognized  and  accepted  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  t 


VI. 

THE  DEMAND  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

What  the  friends  of  education  now  ask  is  this:  That  theGtovern 
of  the  United  States,  after  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  theeai 
appeals  and  final  bequest  of  Washington,  at  length  extend  the  nc 
'^fostering  hand  "  to  that  great  enterprise  of  which  he  fondly  believ< 
had  made  a  worthy  beginning;  that  Congress  now  begin  the  estal 
ment  of  a  true  national  university  in  harmony  with  the  general  prim 
already  set  forth  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  antho 
on  this  subject — 

A  university,  whose  board  of  regents,  representing  all  sections, 
be  so  chosen  and  so  limited  when  chosen  as  not  only  to  insure  the 
motion  of  its  general  interests,  but  also  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  i>ai 
interference,  religious  or  political ; 

Whose  provision  for  internal  management  shall  duly  protect  th 
terests  of  learning  and  the  rights  of  all  members; 

Whose  conditions  of  admission  shall  relate  to  character  and 
petency  only; 

The  doors  of  whose  regular  courses  of  study,  looking  to  gradui 
shall  be  open  to  such  only  as  have  already  received  the  bachelor's  d( 
from  recognized  institutions; 

Whose  studentsof  every  class  shall  be  permitted  to  utilize  the  vast 
ities  and  forces  in  the  many  Departments  of  the  Government  so  ft 
this  can  be  accorded  without  detriment  to  the  public  service; 

Whose  systemof  scholarships  shall  supply  at  once  a  reward  of: 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  youth  of  the  country  in  every  grade  of  scl 
shall  hold  the  schools  themselves  to  proper  standards,  and  insur 
highest  character  of  the  university  membership; 

Whose  fellowships  shall  be  open  to  all  the  nations  and  so  end 
as  to  fill  its  places  for  original  work  with  aspirants  of  superior  g 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; 

Whose  professoriate,  like  that  of  the  German  universities,  sha 
its  system  of  gradations  and  promotions  supi)ly  its  professorships 
lectureships  with  the  best  talent  and  proficiency  the  world  can  ai 

Whose  graduates,  receiving  none  but  the  higher  degrees,  shall 
all  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  land  a  means  of 
forcement  from  the  highest  possible  source; 

Whose  high  faculties  of  letters,  science,  and  philosophy  shall  b 
center  of  a  grand  constellation  of  ranking  schools  for  all  the  profea 
save  theology,  with  surrounding  of  such  independent  religious  in 
tious  as  the  hundreds  of  denominations  may  choose  to  set  ux>; 
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Whoso  beginnings  sliall  be  with  such  means  as  befit  the  great  under- 
taking, and  whose  final  aggregation  of  endowments  by  Government, 
States,  organizations,  and  philanthropists,  shall  fully  comport  with  the 
iemaDds  of  learning,  with  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people  of  surpass- 
ng  genius  as  well  as  material  resources,  and  with  the  incalculable  in- 
;erest  of  other  peoples  in  those  free  institutions  which,  being  ours  by 
nlieritance,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  perfect  and  illustrate  for  the  best 
food  of  universal  man. 

According  to  the  plan  of  endowment  once  proposed— that  of  issuing 
i  registered  certificate  unassignable  and  bearing  interest  at  a  fixed 
ate  in  perpetuity — there  need  be  no  considerable  draft  upon  the  pres* 
tnt  money  resources  of  the  Government.  It  is  now  paying  out  more 
ban  three  millions  for  the  support  and  development  of  its  invaluable 
identific  bureaus^  libraries,  and  museums.  Let  it  now  add  a  million 
ttore  to  this  sum  for  the  support  of  an  institution  equal  to  the  task 
>f  further,  and  as  completely  as  i)ossible,  utilizing  the  vast  collections 
aid  forces  already  here,  and  it  will  render  an  incalcuable  service  to  the 
lause  of  learning,  the  country,  and  the  world. 

As  it  was  the  university  of  Paris  that  brought  new  prosperity  and 
listmction  to  France,  and  the  university  of  Berlin  that  helped  im* 
nensely  to  build  up  the  little  Kingdom  of  Prussia  into  the  majestic 
Empire  of  Germany,  thus  creating  two  intellectual  centers  whose 
achievements  are  the  envy  of  the  world,  so  will  the  National  University 
)f  America,  if  thus  established  and  endowed,  powerfully  contribute  to 
^lace  the  United  States  in  the  fore&ont  of  the  nations. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Firsts  they  who  are  in  power  mast  give  the  matter  its  fiiU  mcasn-^:^ 
of  coDHideration.    Absorbed  iu  other  matters,  pressed  by  measures  o/ 
finance,  commerce,  lands,  industrial  development,  and  much  eke,  ev^i/ 
the  most  intelligent  and  large-minded  of  men  are  in  danger  of  over- 
looking a  measure,  however  imi>ortant,  comprehensive,  and  far-reach- 
ing, that  is  neither  vital  to  party  success  nor  boldly  insists  on  beiii^ 
heard. 

Secondly,  while  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  of  our  statesmen  tf 
already  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  seeing  clearly  how 
it  would  promote  the  national  welfare  and  advance  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing in  the  world,  are  equal  to  the  resi>onsibility  of  taking  it  up  and 
carrying  it  forward  to  a  successful  issue  on  the  high  ground  of  dntj 
alone,  it  is  but  right  as  well  as  desirable  that  they  be  duly  reenforeed 
by  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  country.  And  they  certainly  will  bet 
Educators  at  the  head  of  our  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  vjA- 
versities,  with  the  multitude  of  their  friends,  none  of  whom  can  fiul  tf^ 
see  the  incalculable  value  of  a  crowning  institution  like  the  one  i>r«> 
posed,  will  naturally  join  hands  for  its  early  realization  when  they  di^ 
cover  an  earnest  purpose  in  Congress. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  press  of  the  United  States,  so  liberal  and  ev^ 
on  the  alert  for  new  measures  of  progi'ess,  can  be  safely  counted  on  '^ 
more  fully  interest  the  geiienil  i)ublic  in  a  proposition  so  often  urg^5" 
by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  so  repeatedly  indorsed  by  other  of  (►"•** 
statesmen  in  all  periods  of  the  national  history,  and  so  clearly  a  oom 
tion  of  the  highest  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

Such  opposition  as  may  manifest  itself  in  any  form  will  disapi>ear 
a  nearer,  more  scrutinizing,  and  broader  view. 

The  old  and  once  popular  objection  to  government  institutions  on  t  -^ 
ground  of  ^^  political "  interference,  has  long  ceased  to  be  valid  as  agiui 
Congressionally-endowed  State  institutions,  many  of  which  are  m 
among  the  most  import'iint  in  the  land,  and  is  sufficiently  met  by  t 
adoption  of  such  provisions  as  are  embodied  in  charters  wisely  drawn  ^ 
the  sole  interest  of  learning — charters  under  which  there  is  seldom 
sion  for  submitting  to  the  lecfislature  such  questions  as  could  be 
to  assume  a  partisan  form,  whi(*.h  leave  the  internal  affairs  of  such 
institution  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  professional  meml 
themselves  governed  by  university  laws  which  give  both  secuiiigr 
efficiency  to  the  entire  service. 
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No  institations  in  the  land  are  better  managed  or  have  larger  immu- 
nity from  partisan  interference  than  our  State  universities,  and  none 
are  more  prosperous.    Indeed  one  of  these,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, is  in  i)oint  of  numbers  the  strongest  institution  in  America,  hav- 
ing in  all  it«  numerous  departments  nearly  three  tliousand  students. 
And  not  only  in  point  of  numbers  does  it  hold  high  ground.    For 
the  character  of  its  many  departments,  the  number  and  ability  of  its 
l»Tofessoi^,  its  standard  of  scholarship,  and  skill  of  general  management, 
it  stands  in  the  front  rank.    Peace  reigns  within  its  borders,  the  whole 
people  regard  it  with  pride,  and  the  legislature  acox)rds  to  it  a  cheerful 
and  generous  support.    In  one  respect,  that  of  exerting  a  guiding  and 
elevating  influence  ux)on  all  the  lower  schools  of  the  State,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  proposed  for  the  national  university,  it  has  long  been 
foremost;  affording  a  most  useful  example  to  all  other  State  universi- 
ties. 

The  extraordinary  career  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  always  free 
from  even  the  slightest  taint  of  "  politics,"  and  already  become  the  most 
important  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  affords  yet  another  total 
refutation  of  this  ancient  theory  that  no  interest,  of  however  exalted  a 
nature,  may  come  to  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  political  ambition. 

In  fact,  with  the  growing  respect  for  science  and  learning,  and  the 
consequent  spirit  of  an  honorable  rivalry  among  the  higher  institutions 
of  the  country,  especially  those  of  them  annually  reporting  to  the  (lov- 
^iment,  there  has  come  an  almost  total  emancipation  from  the  once 
'  potent  influence  of  political  partisanship.  The  supreme  interest  in- 
volved has  so  far  determined  both  legislative  and  executive  action  in 
*he  several  State-s  that  scrupulous  care  is  coming  to  be  taken  every- 
where to  balance  the  control  of  all  such  public  institutions  so  evenly 
^  to  leave  no  room  for  the  jealous  scheming  of  parties. 

3^me  has  also  settled  another  question.  The  old  argument  against  a 
f^^tional  university,  based  on  the  centralization  theory,  ha^  long  per- 
^^hed  from  the  earth.  It  was  early  shown  to  be  unphilosophical,  and 
^^e  has  added  countless  illustrations  of  its  falsity.  The  error  was  in 
^^king  no  radical  distinction  between  a  centralization  of  political 
*^Wer,  which  always  demands  vigilance  lest  it  advance  to  the  point  of 
^3^^langering  the  liberties  of  the  i>eople,  and  centralization  of  educa- 
^^^Hal  opportunities,  which  is  not  only  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
^^hest  results  in  the  interest  of  learning,  but  is  itself  the  best  safe- 
^ard  against  the  encroachments  of  political  ambition  by  furnishing  to 
*^Ou8ands  of  local  centers  trained  thinkers  who  are  also,  in  the  very 
^^t>ce88  of  training,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence. 
^Very  intelligent  citizen  now  knows  that,  while  political  centralization 
^  like  a  congestion,  fatal  if  carried  to  a  certain  limit,  educational  cen- 
*^^lization  is,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  concentration  of  the  vital 
7^ttd  in  the  heart — a  prerequisite  to  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  which 
^^^^nies  health  and  security  to  every  part  of  the  body  politic. 
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Opposition  based  on  local  ambitious  will  also  disappear  when  a  juf 
view  is  taken  of  the  relation  that  is  normally  sustained  by  a  cent 
and  national  post-graduate  university  to  all  other  institutioDs;  when 
is  once  seen  how  potential  for  the  good  of  all  would  be  that  central 
onlinating  and  uplifting  force  to  which  allusion  has  been  made;  lu 
powerfully  the  national  university  would  inspire  every  faculty  of  i  j 
struction  and  every  ambitious  institution  of  learning  in  the  land ;  ho  ^^ 
with  open  doors  for  those  worthy  to  enter  them,  it  would  in  turn  pro  ^%,' 
a  great  training  school  for  such  as  might  desire  chairs  in  the  nearly  fi  -^^ 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country;  how  by  its  exalti^»c 
service  and  by  the  supreme  dignity  through  it  and  for  its  sake  accorded 
to  science  and  learning  it  wonld  reflect  new  honor  upon  all  institutioii« 
of  learning  wheresoever  found. 

It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  that  this  view  is  already  shared 
by  the  great  body  of  educators  in  the  United  States,  as  must  have  a|>« 
]>eared  from  the  foregoing  summary,  and  especially  gratifying  tbat 
almost  without  exception  the  presidents  of  great  and  growing  uni- 
versities, North,  South,  P^ast,  and  West,  have  warmly  declared  their 
sympathy  with  the  national  university  movement. 

There  has  not  been  named  in  all  the  past,  nor  can  there  be  named,  in 
any  future,  one  argument  against  the  national  university  proposit^lon 
of  George  Washington  that  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  philosophy  or  tbe 
test  of  history. 


VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tliis  present  labor  may  now  be  concluded.    It  has  been  shown — 
That  the  offices  of  a  true  university,  although  of  the  most  imi>ortant 
ebaracter,  are  not  all  of  them  now  duly  fulfilled  in  this  country; 

That  these  offices  could  be  best  fulfilled  by  a  great  national  univer* 
sity,  and  that  such  university  would  be  most  conveniently,  suitably,  and 
advantageously  established  and  maintained  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Gk>vernment;   where  the  chief  elements  of  a  university  exist  already, 
needing  but  their  organization,  suitable  halls  for  instructional  pur* 
poses,  and  means  for  the  support  of  a  large  and  superior  working  t()rce5 
That  certain  functions,  vital  in  their  character,  that  would  be  per- 
formed by  a  national  institution,  to  wit,  the  completement  of  an  Ameri- 
can system  of  public  education,  the  coordination  and  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  States,  and  the  most  eff'ectual  cultivation  of 
the  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  those  certain  to  be  potential  in 
the  direction  of  our  national  affairs,  can  be  performed  by  none  other  than 
a  truly  National  University; 

That  this  conception,  originating  in  the  mind  of  General  Washington 

during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Bevolution,  and  cherished  by  him  through 

^e  with  a  fondness  and  constancy  only  matched  by  his  love  of  country, 

^M  also  engaged  the  thoughts  of  many  other  statesmen,  as  well  of 

heading  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life;  that  Congressional  committees 

^ave  favorably  considered  it,  and  that  national  organizations  founded 

^  the  interest  of  learning  and  of  human  progress  have  made  earnest 

appeals  for  its  realization ; 

T*liat  the  need  of  a  central  American  university,  thus  recognized  and 
*^^^  urged,  not  only  remains,  notwithstanding  the  development  of  ex- 
*tij3g  institutions,  but  for  important  national  reasons  increases  with 
^  ^  years; 

'i^hat  such  institution  could  be  established  and  endowed  without 
^5^vy  drafts  upon  the  National  Treasury;  and 

"^hat  this  present  is  in  all  respects  a  favorable  time  for  the  final  ful- 

'^ixnent  of  a  solemn  duty  so  long  delayed. 

^  t  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  nation  of  such  vast  resources  in  every 

im,  of  such  superior  intelligence,  and  of  such  aspirations  and  aims, 

already  come  to  realize  what  is  due  in  this  high  regard;  due  to  its 

members  craving  the  opportunities  such  a  university  would  offer, 

^^^^  to  the  sacTcd  cause  of  learning,  due  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  a 

^''^public  rightfully  ambitious  to  lead  all  the  nations  in  the  grand  march 

^^  civilization. 
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Mr.  PEOCTon,  from  tlie  Select  Committeo  to  Establish  the  Uiiivcrsity 

of  tiie  United  States,  submitted  the  tolluwiug 

REPORT: 

LTo  accompany  S.  3824.] 

Tlie  Select  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3824)  to  establisli  a  national 
university,  having  considered  the  same,  report: 

The  value  of  knowledge  is  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries,  but 
in  no  country  does  it  desei"ve  higher  recognition  than  in  our  own,  for 
our  Government  is  foundeil  upon  it,  and  we  need  it  everywhere  and  all 
forms  of  it  for  our  highest  development.    Hitherto  there  has  been 
praeticdl  recognition  of  this  in  the  United  Stiites  in  providing  for  St^'^te 
universities,  tor  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
dift'erent  surveys,  and  for  great  libraries.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  make  such  organization  more  complet<i  and  more  worth}-  of  a  great 
tod  progressive  people  by  crediting  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  one  su- 
preme institution  that  (1)  shall  complete  the  system  of  American  edu- 
cation by  supplying  the  crowning  and  true  university  it  lacks,  both 
^•*^  a  means  of  furnishing  ujMjn  American  soil  every  possible  facility  for 
the  highest  available  culture,  and  of  exciting  a  stimulating  and  ele- 
^atiijg  influence  upon  all  classes  of  schiKils  of  lower  rank;    (2)  that 
sball  bring  together  in  friendly  as  well  as  high  intellectual  intercourse 
^  larjre  numt>er  of  the  most  gifted  and  aspiiiug  rei)resentatives  of  all 
^l^e  States  for  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  knowledge  in  all  de])artment« 
^^\  learning;    thus  supplying  in  endless  succession  the  best  trained 
^^* inkers   an<l  workers  for  every  lield  of  intellectual   activity,  with 
^^oader  views  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  increased  love  of  country 
*^"l  a  juster  regard  for  the  citizens  thereof,  irrespective  of  lo<*ality, 
?:^^*I  more  certainly  assuring  to  the  United  States  their  proiier  i)lace  in 
^^  forefront  of  advancing  nations. 

.  That  there  has  (*vcr  been  in  the  past  a  deep  realization  of  our  deli- 
*^cie8  in  this  lield  is  manifest: 
^^irst.  From  the  great  number  of  the  ambitious  young  men  of  the 
rJ^Utitxy  who,  from  the  beginning,  have*  be^Mi  accust^uued  to  go  abroad 
^Opportunities  they  could  not  lind  at  home. 

^^*cond.  From  the  zeah)us  and  repeated  eftbrts  of  matiy  of  the  fore- 
^/^**t  scholars,  scientists,  and  statesmen  to  have  in  this  country  at  least 

V^  IKWt^graduatc  university  of  the  highest  iM)ssible  grade. 
I   . -ptit**!.  From  the  many  honorable,  but  still  inadequate,  elforts  of  ex- 
^^>ig  institutions,  and  of  largr-ininded.philanthroi>ic  men  to  meet  this 
land  by  increase  of  endowments  devoted  to  proper  university  work. 
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Fourth.  From  the  stronp:  dechirations  repeatedly  made  by  individ  "m.isi 
citizens  and  orpranized  bodies  of  men  most  competent  to"jadge,  ffc^i^ 
when  all  shall  have  been  done  that  can  be  throngh  individual  and    mJe. 
nominational  agencies,  it  will  still  be  the  lii;rh  duty  and  interest  of    xhe 
nation  itself  to  est^iblish  and  liberallyeudow an  institution  of  such  rs^iii^- 
as  is  ])roposed  by  this  bill. 

Such  an  institution  only  could  in  any  proper  sense  complete  the  xio\r 
incomplete  system  of  Anieriean  education  and  most  wisely  direct  all 
worthy  efforts  in  the  licld  of  original  ix»search  and  utilize  the  facilities 
for  it  so  rapidly  aceuniulating  at  Washington. 

Su(.*h  an  institution  only  could  i)ossibly  become  the  long-defen'ed 
realizati(»n  of  the  aspirations  and  ollicial  appeals  of  those  profoundly 
wise  f<mmlers  of  the  Republic,  some  of  whom  not  <mly  outlined  the 
principles  upon  which  it  should  be  established,  and  the  relations  it 
shouhl  sustain  to  the  Government  and  peoph\  but,  also,  devised  tor  it 
sourees  of  revenue,  and  set  apart  lands  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
deemed  suitable  for  the  location  of  its  buildings. 

The  proposed  bill  is  intended  to  represent  and  give  fruition  t^i  the 
plans  and  desires  of  Washington,  Jell'erson,  Madison,  and  other  Presi- 
dents, together  with  a  mult.itude*of  citizens  in  other  high  stations.  It 
was  prepared  with  tlie  concnrrence  of  citizens  most  tHMnpet4»nt  to  advise 
in  such  nuitters;  and  not  only  the  ends  songht  to  be  attained,  but  also 
the  means  and  agencies  t(»  be  employed  have  received  the  sanction  of 
many  of  the  foremost  scholars  an<i  statesmen  of  all  portions  of  the 
country. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  of  the  highest  type, 
resting  ujxhi  the  State  univei-sities  and  other  instituticms  of  colle^naW 
rank  as  they  rc^t  upon  the  high  schools  and  academies — a  university 
whose  facilities  shall  be  open  to  all  who  are  competent  to  use  rliem, 
but  whose  degrees  shall  be  conferred  upon  snch  only  as  have  alreadj 
received  a  degree  from  some  institution  recognized  by  the  university 
authorities;  whose  (»pi)ortnnities  are  to  be  o]»eu  without  price  to  quali- 
fied representatives  from  every  State  and  Congressional  district  of  the 
United  States;  whose  several  (lepartnu'uts  sliall  have  endowed  fellow- 
shii)s,  open  to  j)ersons  of  genius  from  whatever(|uarterof  the  world^for 
the  a<lvancenient  of  knowle<lgeby  meansnf  original  researches;  tx) whose 
professors,  feHows,  and  students,  all  goveniment  collections,  literaO'i 
scientilic,  and  practical,  are  to  be  freely  c^pen  without  detriment  totb*^ 
public  service;  and  whose  several  heads  of  departments  are  to  hav'^ 
advisory  and   cor»]>erat  ive  relations  with  the   heatls  of  Governmef  *  ^ 
bureaus  for  the  mutual  ailvantage  of  the  Government  itself  and  tl*  * 
cause  of  universal  science. 

The  i)lan  of  government  for  the  university  seems  well  calculated  tr^ 
keep  the  institution  in  dose  relation  with  the  i»eople  of  all  sectiousam  ^* 
y(»t  safe  from  the  dangers  of  political  interference,  while  at  the  saii^  * 
time  leavinjr  the  internal  alVairs  aiul  whatever  is  most  vital  to  its  wtr  *' 
fare  in  the  hands  of  those  wh(»  are  at  once  most  competent  to  niaua^* 
them  and  have  the  largest  stake  in  its  iu'OS])erity. 

As  a  partial  provision  for  the  location  of  the  necessary  buildingstU^ 
bill  grants  tin-  site  selected  for  this  ])urposi^  by  President  Washingt«>^ 
in  3  7?M»,  and  now,  since  the  rennival  of  the  ^s aval  Observatory,  witho*^^ 
im])ortant  use:  and  for  the  sui>port  of  the  institution  sets  apart  oa^' 
half  the  net  procecils  of  the  public  lands,  oni^  half  of  such  half  to  \^^ 
used  currently  in  j)roviding  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  and  t}^' 
carrying  it  on,  the  remainder  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  of  tU^ 
United  States  as  an  endowment  until  competent  to  yield  a  suflici*^ 
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inae,  together  Trith  the  gifts  and  bequests  that  may  be  attracted  to 
or  the  permanent  support  of  the  institution. 

our  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  American  learn- 
demands  such  an  institutiim  as  this  bill  provides  for;  that  the 
best  dignity  and  -welfare  of  the  nation  demand  it;  that  it  should  l)e 
iblishod  at  the  capital  of  the  country;  and  that  after  a  delay  of  one 
ulred  yrars  since  it  was  first  i»roi)OS(Ml  and  sought  to  be  established 
the  founders  of  the  (lovernnicrjt  it  would  be  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
pie  to  wait  longer  for  a  more  favorable  time  in  whicli  to  meet  all 
se  high  demands. 

'he  committee,  therefore,  unanimously  approve  the  bill  and  recom- 
id  its  passage. 


A  DILL  to  <'st:il-i;>»Ii  :i  :i:i;i  ii:::i  u'.i  \r!-Niry. 

ie  it  eHtivfrd  hf/  thr  SciKttc  ami  Uitrs*  nf  Hfjuvsrntatici^s  of  tlie  United 
tcH  oj\lint.rica  in  Covffress  assvmhlrd,  That  an  institution  shall  be, 
.  is  hereby,  established  in  the  District  of  C<»lumbia,  to  be  called 
lie  University  of  the  L'nited  States,-'  where  instruction  shall  be  given 
lie  higher  branches  of  all  (lei)artnients  of  knowledge,  i^ractical  as 
las  literary  and  sclent ilic.  and  where  facilities  shall  be  furnished 
research  and  investigation. 

KG.  -.  That  the  gctveiunicnt  of  the  university  shall  be  vested  in  a 
nl  of  regents  and  a  council  of  faculti<'S. 

EC.  3.  That  the  board  of  rep*nts  shall  consist  of  one  member  frimi 
ri  State  ofihe  L'nitod  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  thereol^ 
i  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  chief  educational 
■er  of  his  Stat<':  six  nieinlM*rs  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
ted  States,  with  rlie  a<Ivice  and  consent  (»f  the  Senate:  the  follow- 
members  ex  otlicio,  to  wit,  the  President  of  t lie  United  States,  who 
11  be  li(»norary  [U'csident  of  the  bcnird,  the  Vice- President  of  the 
ted  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unite<l  States,  the  Si)eaktT  of 
House  of  liejH'esentatives,  the  Coniniissicmer  of  Education,  the 
letary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  president  of  the  uni- 
iity;  liftecn  to  be  a  (lUoium.  The  legents  and  their  successors  are 
-'by  created  a  body  iJolitic  and  coqiorate,  with  the  name  of  '^The 
fonts  of  the*  I'^niversity  (»f  the  ['nited  States,"  and  with  power,  sub- 
to  limitations  herein  i>reseribed,  to  ad<»pt  statutes  for  the  govern- 
it  of  the  university,  to  elect  the  otlicers  thereof,  to  determine  the 
ili^ions  of  admission  to  the  university,  to  confer  such  degrees,  and 
ii  only,  as  are  recommended  by  the  cimncil  of  faculties,  and  in  gen- 
to  perform  any  and  all  acts  mtt  inc<»nsi.stent  herewith  or  with  the 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  nujy  be  necessary  to 
ends  herein  i)r<»])osed. 

EC.  4.  Thar  the  lirst  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  be  called 
he  President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  held  in  the  citv  of 
?*hington  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  At 
I  meeting  all  members  representing  the  several  States  shall  be  di- 
mI,  as  ne.irly  as  po>sil»Ie,  into  six  eijual  classes,  such  division  lieing 
irding  to  an  alithabutical  arrangement  of  the  States  by  them  reiu'e- 
:ed.  The  classes  thus  formed  shall  be  numbered  in  the  order  of 
I  arrangement,  and  shall  retire  in  such  order  at  theendof  one,  two, 
?e,  four,  live,  and  six  vears.  resi»e<-tivelv,  and  their  successors  shall 
ippoiuted  therealYer  for  the  term  of  six  years.    If  the  governor  of 
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any  State  shall  neglect  to  make  sncli  Hp]K)iiitraent  within  three  moa-^] 
after  the  notice  of  a  vacancy  for  snch  Stat^^  the  board  may  fill  the  9s%jj^ 
by  the  election  of  some  suitable  citizen  thei'cof.     Tlie  regents  first  ap 
pointed  l)y  the  President  shall  retire  in  the  order  of  their  names  on  the 
list  of  ai)i)ointinent.s  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
years,  and  their  successors  thereafter  shall  be  api>ointed  for  the  term 
of  six  years.    In  order  to  the  fulh'st  «»tticiency  the  board  of  regents 
shall  desi«;nate  seven  of  its  nieinbers,  iu(*luding  the  president  of  tlie 
university  as  chairman  ex  olUcio,  to  act  as  an  executive  committee, 
with  authority  to  choose  the  menib<TS  of  faculties  and  all  employees 
of  the  university  and  fix  their  compensation,  as  well  as  to  transact 
ordinary  current  business,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  im- 
posed.   Till'  six  members  appointed  shall  be  chosen  for  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and  six  years,  resjiectively,  and  their  successors  shall  heap- 
pointed  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Moetiii^s  of  the  board  shall  be  held  annually  fin*  the  transaction  of 
general  business  and  the  conferrinjr  of  degrees.  Spi*cial  meetings  may 
also  be  jicld  upon  call  of  the  executive  committee  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  university  sliall  require. 

^>E<!.  5.  That  the  <-hief  otlicer  of  the  university  shall  be  a  president 
chosen  by  the  board  of  jcgents  and  hold  otlice  during  their  pleasure. 
Ih'  shall  be  ]>resident  of  the  board  of  regents  and  of  the  council  of 
faculties,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  university,  and  difr 
chargi'  su(!h  other  ihities  as  are  prescribed  by  the  board  or  by  the 
council  of  faculties.  Tlu»  treasurer  of  the  university  shjiU  also  be 
aj)pointed  by  the  regents,  and  give  bonds  a])proved  by  them.  H« 
^iha^  i^erform  the  duties  usually  required  of  such  ollicers  and  such 
other  duties  as  are  imposed  by  the  board  of  regents. 

Skc.  0.  That  the  council  of  faculties,  embracing  the  president  of  the 
university  and  all  heads  of  faculties,  shall  be  charged  with  the  plan- 
ning and  direction  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  with  the  other  duties  jucscribed  in  the  statutes  or  desig- 
nated by  the  regents. 

Sko.  7.  That  the  immediate  government  of  each  faculty  shall  be 
intrusted  to  its  own  members.  Its  chairman,  to  be  known  as  dean  of 
the  Jiu-ulty,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  executive  committee  on  the  rcconi- 
meiuiation  of  the  ])resi(lent  of  the  university,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  its  internal  affairs. 

Skc.  S.  That  no  chair  for  instruction  sectarian  in  religion  or  parti«in 
in  jM»lilics  shall  be  maintained  upon  funds  derived  from  the  general 
university  endowment,  or  ]»erniitt(»d  in  any  form,  and  no  sectarian  or 
partisan  test  shall  be  allowed  in  the  appointment  of  pnifessors  to  the 
chairs  so  endowed  and  maintained,  or  in  the  selection  of  any  ofiicerof 
the  university;  but  chairs  of  faculties  for  instruction  in  any  depjvrt- 
nient  of  h^arning  may  be  endowed  by  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  and  the 
l)arties  endowing  the  same,  or  their  legally  authorized  trustees,  shall 
liavt*  the  ])rivilege,  subject  to  the  api»roval  of  the  board  of  regent*  of 
designating  tiie  tithes  thereof  an<l  the  instru<!tion  to  which  such  endow- 
menis  shall  be  devoted.  >'o  amount  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  howcNtT,  shall  be  considere<l  a  full  endowment  for  any  chair  i^ 
the  university.  Existing  instituti<»ns,  which  are  free  from  cimtrolling 
obligations  of  a  sectarian  or  j)artisan  nature,  and  have  endowments 
sutlicient  to  support  a  faculty,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  regents? 
and  on  terms  inescrilMMi  by  them,  become  faculties  or  department* of 
the  university,  still  retaining  or  adopting  such  titles  as  they  ^ 
prefer. 
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T.  9.  That  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  university  shall  be  open 
1  who  are  competent  to  use  them,  on  conditions  ]u*esci'ibed  by  the 
ntive  committee,  with  the  advice  of  the  fuculties  and  oliicers 
Jtly  concerned;  but  deprrees  shall  be  conlcrrod  upon  sniih  ])ersons 
as  shall  have  previously  received  tlie  dejjree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
1  equivalent  degree,  from  some  institution  recognized  for  this  pur- 
by  the  university  authorities. 

:c.  10.  That  in  order  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  university  and 
iprove  the  collegiate  and  other  grades  of  i)ublic  instruction  in  the 
try,  it  is  provided  that  each  State  and  Teriitory  of  the  Uiiited 
3s,  in  the  ratio  of  ])opulation,  sliull  be  entith'd  to  free  scholarsliips 
ich  number,  not  less  than  one  for  each  Kepresmtiitive  and  Dele- 
in  Congress  and  two  for  each  Senator,  as  the  board  of  regents 
determine.  The  execntive  committee  of  the  boanl  of  regents 
for  sutlicient  reasons,  withhold  the  award  of  any  scholarship,  or 
fl  its  privileges  or  those  of  any  student  in  the  university. 
0. 11.  That  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  h»arning  by  means 
jiearches  and  investigations,  there  shall  be  established  fellowships 
e  university  of  su(;li  character  and  number  as  the  interests  to  be 
'sented  and  the  resources  at  conmian<l  shaft  warrant :  which  fel- 
lips  shall  yield  a  ])artial  or  a  full  support,  as  the  regents  shall 
luine.  They  may  be  ])rovidcd  for  out  of  the  university  income,  or 
be  endowed  by  gift  or  otherwise,  and  the  persons,  organizations, 
)rate  bodies,  or  States  en<lowing  them  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
ulof  the  board  of  regt»nts,  designate  their  titles  and  the  researches 
vestigations  they  shall  be  used  to  encourage, 
ic.  12.  That  in  the  admission  and  ai»pointnient  of  persons  to  places 
le  university,  character  and  comi)etency  shall  be  the  sole  test  of 
ifications. 

;c.  13.  That  as  a  means  of  ])artially  providing  building  sites  for 
everal  departments  of  the  university,  the  following  tract  of  land, 
ted  and  ai)]»ropriate<l  by  Presi<lent  \Vashingto!i  for  i\w  site  of  the 
mal  university  proposed  by  him,  and  in  jiart  a<rtually  endowed  by 
isious  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  to  wit,  that  tract  in  the  city 
ashington  long  known  as  *•  University  Scpiare,'-  and  now  occuiued 
le  National  Observatory,  is  luTcby  granted  and  set  apart  for  the 
md  benefit  of  the  university  of  the  United  States  when  no  hmger 
ired  for  observatory  i)uriH»ses. 

C.  14.  That  for  the  practical  establishment,  supi>ort,  and  mainte- 
e  of  the  university,  there  is  hereby  api>ro[)riated  and  set  a]>art 
lalf  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  ot  the  public  lands,  as  the  same 
accrue  from  vear  to  vear.  Of  this  amount,  one-half  shall  be  hehl 
e  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  securing  and  inijuov- 
rounds  for  the  seat  of  the  university,  for  juoviding  tln^  necessary 
ings  and  equiinnents,  an<l  for  conducting  the  institution  after  its 
ng;  but  the  remaining  one-half  shall  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
rejisury  as  a  ])ermanent  fund,  yiehling  inteiest  at  the  rate  of  live 
entuni  per  annum  as  a  further  revenue,  until  such  fund,  together 
the  endowments  from  other  sources,  shall  be  sufticient  for  the 
art  of  the  university,  after  wiiich  all  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sah^s 
iblic  lands  so  used  for  university  ])uriioses  shall  be  imsstMl  to  the 
pal  fund  or  otherwise  used,  as  Congress  shall  determine.  All 
jys  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  un<ler  the  pro^i- 
i  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  requisitions  drawn,  as  may  be 
i*8ar>-,  by  the  juesident  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  under 
>rder,  but  with  this  limitation,  namely,  that  alter  the  tirst  live 
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yeiirs  sabscquent  to  the  organization  of  the  board,  not  more  than  ten 
per  centum  of  the  aforementioned  proceeds  available  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  ijroviding  equipments  shall  be  so  used  in  any  one 
year. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  board  of  regents  shall  have  power  to  receive  and 
administer  all  such  gifts,  devises,  and  becjuests  as  are  made  for  the 
bonelit  of  the  university ;  which  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests,  if  in 
money,  shall  bi^  deposited  witli  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  pay  interest  thereon  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum 
per  annum. 

Sec.  1(1.  That  after  the  formal  opening  of  the  university  for  instruc- 
tion the  niembcTS  thereof,  un<ler  rules  api)roved  by  the  oliicers,  subject 
to  any  regulations  prescribed  by  Congress,  shall  have  access  to  all  in- 
stitutions, collections,  and  opportunities  for  study  and  research  under 
control  of  tlie  Government,  so  far  as  th(»  same  can  be  accorded  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service;  and  to  the  end  that  all  such  facilities 
may  be  utilized  to  tlie  fuUcst  extent  and  that  the  (lovernnicnt  service 
may  in  turn  derive  the  largest  bene  lit  from  the  work  done  in  the  uni- 
versity, the  heads  of  all  bureaus,  institutions,  and  other  orga nizatious 
of  the  Government,  whose  work  is  ni'  a  sort  to  justify  it,  shall  be  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  board  brcmght  into  such  advisory  ana 
co-operative  relations  with  tiie  heads  of  corresponding  departments  of 
the  university  as  such  c<imniittee,  with  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  facul- 
ties and  the  aforesaid  oliicers  of  the  Government,  shall  agree  ux>onas 
being  advantageous. 

Sec.  17.  That  at  tiic  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  board  of  regents  sliill 
make  a  report  to  Congress,  slnming  the  ojierations,  condition,  daH 
wants  of  the  university  :  one  coi)y  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  free  to 
all  institutions  of  learning  end(»wed  by  the  Government  under  any  act 
of  Congress,  and  to  all  otlicr  institutions  of  learning  in   the  Unite! 
States  whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  this  university. 
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2d  Session.      ]  \  liro.1384. 


THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


March  3,  1893. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


r.  Proctor,  from  the  Select  Coniinitt<5e  to  Establish  the  TJuiversity 
of  the  United  States,  submitted  the  tollowiiig 

REPORT: 

LTo  accompany  S.  3824.] 

The  Select  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United 
lates,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3824)  to  establish  a  national 
aiversity,  having  considered  the  same,  report: 

The  value  of  knowledge  is  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries,  but 
1  no  country  does  it  deserve  higher  recognition  than  in  our  own,  for 
mr  Government  is  founded  uiK)n  it,  and  we  need  it  everywhere  and  all 
onns  of  it  for  our  highest  development.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
pacticAl  recoguition  of  thks  in  the  United  States  in  providing  for  State 
universities,  tor  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
different  surveys,  and  for  great  libraries.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
temake  such  organization  moi*e  comi)let.e  and  more  worthy  of  a  great 
•id  progressive  people  by  creating  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  one  su- 
|>reme  institution  that  (1)  shall  complete  the  syf.tem  of  American  edu- 
cation by  supplying  the  crowning  and  true  university  it  lacks,  both, 
s  a  means  of  furnishing  up<m  American  soil  every  possible  tiw'ility  for 
tie  iiighest  available  culture,  and  of  exciting  a  stimulating  and  ele- 
cting influence  upon  all  classes  of  schools  of  lower  rank;  (2)  that 
^all  bring  together  in  friendly  as  well  a^^  high  intellectual  intercourse 
lar^^e  numl>er  of  the  most  gifted  and  aspiring  representatives  of  all 
*^^  States  for  the  pursuit  of  the  hi^^liest  knowledgi*  in  all  de])artmeiits 
f\  learning;    thus  supplying  in  endless  succession  the  best  trained 

*  inkers  and  workers  for  e,veiy  Held  of  intelle<'tual  activity,  with 
^<»ader  views  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  increased  love  of  country 
f"d  a  juster  regard  for  tlie  citizens  thereof,  irresj)ective  of  locality, 
^d  more  certainly  assuring  t^>  the  United  States  their  proper  place  in 
*^^  foreirout  of  advancing  nations. 

That  there  has  i^ver  betMi  in  tlie  past  a  deep  realization  of  our  defi- 
^fteies  in  this  tield  is  manifest: 

^irst.  From  the  great  number  of  the  ambitious  young  men  of  the 
^Untry  who,  from  the  beginning,  hav(^  been  accustomed  to  go  abroad 

*  opi)ortunities  they  coiihl  not  find  at  home. 

Second.  From  the  zealous  and  repeated  eti'orts  of  many  of  the  fore- 
'ost  scholars,  scientists,  and  statesmen  to  have  in  this  couutry  at  least 
^^  P'>8t-graduate  university  of  the  highest  ])ossible  grade. 

Third.  From  the  many  honorable,  but  still  inadequate,  etforts  of  ex- 
"'^ I?  institutions,  and  of  large-niiii<led.  philanthropit*  men  to  meet  this 
^^t*Ud  by  increase  of  endowments  devoted  to  proi)er  university  work. 
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Fourth.  From  tlie  strong  declarations  repeatedly  made  by  individui 
citizens  and  or^i^anized  bodies  of  men  most  comi>eteut  to  judge,  ths 
wben  till  shall  have  been  done  that  can  be  through  individmU  and  d 
nominational  agencies,  it  will  still  be  the  hi'rh  duty  «and  interest  of  tl 
nation  itself  to  establish  and  liberallyendow  an  institution  of  snchrau 
as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

Such  an  institution  only  could  in  any  proper  sense  complete  the  no 
incomplete  system  of  American  edu«'ation  and  most  wisely  direct  a 
worthy  efforts  in  the  field  of  origiiial  reseanih  and  utilize  the  faciliti* 
for  it  so  rapidly  accumulating  at  Washington. 

Such  an  institution  only  could  possibly  become  the  long-deferrc 
realization  of  the  aspirations  and  r)llicial  ai)peals  of  those  profound 
wise  ftmnders  of  the  Kepublic,  some  of  whom  not  only  outlined  tl 
princi])les  upon  which  it  shouhl  lie  established,  and  the  relations 
should  sustain  to  the  (lovernment  and  ])eophs  but,  also,  devised  for 
sources  of  revenue,  and  set  apart  lands  of  the  District  of  Colunib 
deemed  suitable  for  the  location  of  its  buildings. 

The  i^roposed  bill  is  intended  to  represent  and  give  fruition  to  tl 
plans  and  desires  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  ^ladison,  and  other  Pres 
dents,  together  with  a  multitude' of  citizens  in  other  high  stations,  i 
was  prepared  with  the  concurrence  of  citizens  most  competent  to  advis 
in  such  matters;  and  not  only  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained,  but  als 
the  m(»ans  and  agencies  to  be  emidoyed  havct  received  the  sanction  ( 
many  of  the  foremost  scholars  an<l  statesmen  of  all  portions  of  th 
country. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  of  the  highest  typ( 
resting  upon  the  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  collegia^ 
rank  as  they  rest  u\)ou  the  high  schools  and  academics — a  universil 
whose  facilities  shall  Ik?  open  to  all  who  are  competent  to  use  then 
but  whose  degrees  shall  be  conferred  iijmn  such  only  as  have  alrea(1 
received  a  degree  from  some  institution  recognized  by  the  universil 
authorities;  whose  opportiuiities  are  to  be  open  without  price  to  qua! 
tied  rei)resentatives  from  every  State  and  Congressional  district  of  tl 
United  States;  whose  several  departments  shall  have  endowed  felloe 
ships,  ojien  to  i)ersons  of  genius  from  whatever  cpiarter  of  the  world,  fi 
the  a<I  vancement  of  knowledge  by  meansof  original  researches;  to  who: 
professors,  feHows,  and  students,  all  government  collections,  literar 
sci(»ntific,  and  pra<*tical,  are  to  be  freely  o]»en  without  detriment  to  tl 
public  service;  and  whose  several  heads  of  dei)artnients  are  to  hw' 
advisory  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  heads  of  Governme: 
bureaus  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  thy  Government  itself  and  tl 
cause  of  universal  science. 

The  plan  of  government  1V»r  the  university  seems  well  calculated 
keei)  the  institution  in  close  rehition  with  the  pet)pleof  all  sectiousai 
yet  safe  from  the  dangers  of  political  interference,  while  at  the  sar 
time  leaving  the  iutcnnil  affairs  and  whatever  is  most  vital  to  its  w( 
fare  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  at  once  most  competent  to  maua^ 
them  and  have  the  largest  stake  in  its  ])rosperity. 

As  a  ]Kirtial  provision  tor  the  location  of  the  necessarj'  buildings  tl 
bill  grants  the  site  selecti'd  for  this  imrpost*.  by  President  Washingtc 
in  17!MI,  and  now,  since  the  removal  of  the  Xaval  Observatory,  witioi 
im])ortant  use;  and  lor  the  sui>iM>rt  of  the  institution  sets  apart  ou 
half  the  net  pmcee^ls  of  the  public  lands,  om*  half  of  such  half  to  ^ 
use<l  currently  in  ]»roviding  for  the  oi)ening  of  the  institution  and  t^ 
carrying  it  on,  the  remainder  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  of  t^ 
United  States  as  an  endowment  until  competent  to  yield  a  sufficie 
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revenue,  tog:ether  \ritli  the  j^cifts  and  beqnosts  that  may  be  attracted  to 
it,  tor  the  permanent  support  of  the  institutiou. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  American  k»arn- 
ing  demands  such  an  institution  as  tliis  bill  ]>rovides  for;  that  the 
liig:he.st  dij^nity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  demand  it;  that  it  shouM  be 
estaUished  at'the  eajiital  of  tin*  liMintry;  ami  that  after  a  delay  of  one 
Imndred  years  sinee  it  was  first  pmposetl  and  souj^ht  to  be  established 
by  the  fuunders  of  the  (lovernnient  it  would  be  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
people  to  wait  longer  for  a  more  fav(»rable  time  in  which  to  meet  all 
these  h'V;i\i  demands. 

The  cimimittei\  thcrelbre,  r.naninionsly  approve  the  hill  and  rccom- 
inund  its  passap*. 


A  IIII.L  to  t-l.i!  '.;«.ii  .'  i:  \\\  i;,:/.  tii:!\  •■r>i*y. 
Br  it  (H((rfrf'  hff  tin  St  mtfr  anil  llniisr  nt'  lu  iht s*  ,i!(itirt s   (if  tflf  Ignited 

Stiitfx  (i/  Aint  tint  In  ('('iittrvs.s  (isst  nihlnl.  Thai  an  institution  shall  be, 
aiiil  is  hereby,  established  in  the  Distnet  of  Columbia,  to  be  called 
'•Tiie  University  of  the  rnitrd  States."  where  instruction  shall  be  driven 
in  the  hi;iher  branches  of  all  dei)artTnents  of  knowle(l;iri\  practical  as 
Tell  as  literarv  and  M-ienlilie.  ami  where  faeilitii's  shall  be  turnishcd 
f(irresi*arrh  and  inve>ti;;ali(»n. 

Skc.  -.  That  the  piveriinient  of  the  university  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  re'icnts  and  a  <'oun<il  of  faculties. 

Se(\  3.  That  the  boanl  of  ri'uents  shall  i-onsist  of  one  Uiember  froiu 

each  State  oft  he  I'nitcd  States.  t4»  be  appointed  by  the  trover  nor  thereof, 

^ith  the  concurreiu'c  <»!' the  chief  Justice  and  tin'  chii'f  educational 

officer  of  his  State:  si\  nirMiber>  lobeapiM»inted  by  the  President  ol'thc 

Hiited  States,  witli  the  advi<e  ami  consent  of  the  S<'nate:  tin*  follow- 

^^ff  ijiembers  ex  ollieio,  i<»  wit,  the  rresideul  of  the  I'nitiMl  States,  who 

^hiXW  be  honorary  jMesident   of  the*  board,   the    \'ice  rresident    i>f  the 

' 'lited  States,  tiie  ('hit-l'  Justice  of  the  ruiled  States,  the  Sjieaker  of 

^/k-    House  of  lu-iu'CM-ntaiivcs.  tlie  Coiuuiis<ioiM'r  of  I'.dui-atioii,    the 

^ec-ietarv  of  tin*  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  president  of  the  uni- 

^^-'V^ity:  lilt<M'u  to  i)e  a  i|Uoium.     Tia*  r<'.nents  and  their  successors  arc 

I'^^X'ebv  ercati'd  a  bodv  i»olitie  and  eorpt»rate,  with  the  name  ol"  '*The 

.'•'^^Mils  of  tlie  rnivers:t\  of  tin*  Tnited  States,"  antl  with  ])ower,  sub- 

jcf  ^  t(»  limitations  herein  pre>rribed,  to  adopt  statutes  for  the  ^-overn- 

'*'^*  lit  of  the  university,  to  eleet  the  otUcins  tliereoi'.   to  tlctcrniine  the 

^'*^^  iditions  of  adniissitiu  t<»  the  university,  to  eonfer  sin-h  de«;re4*s,  and 

'*^^"*^^rh  only,  as  are  rerommended  by  the  ccumcil  of  faculties,  and  in  j;en- 

**yitl  to  ]M'rforni  any  and  all  aets  not  inconsistent   herewith  or  with  ilio 

^  *->iJstitutiou  and  laws  of  the  TniK-d  States  which  may  be  necessary  to 

tlif^-*  ends  lieiein  ]iroposrd. 

^Ec.  4,  That  the  lirst  me<*tin*r  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  be  called 
"V  tile  President  of  the  I'niteil  States,  and  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of 
^^  5*sJiin«»ton  within  tlne<-  nuHitlis  after  the  ]»assa«re  of  this  aet.  At 
**V*'li  meetin;^'  all  niembi-rs  represent  in;.:  tin*  several  States  shall  be  di- 
viilefl.  as  neaily  as  pos>ibir.  into  six  espial  classes,  sueh  division  bein<^ 
s|c*eoi-(lin«r  t(»  an  aljihabeliral  airanjjrement  of  tin'  States  by  them  n-jue- 
•'l^'nCiMl.  Th«-  classes  thus  formed  shall  be  numb(»red  in  the  order  of 
^^^^'h  arraniLrcment,  and  shall  retire  in  such  (U'der  at  the  eml  of  one.  two, 
i"'t*i.\  four,  tive,  and  six  years,  res|»cetively,  and  their  sue<'ess(us  shall 
^*  **ppointed  thereafter  for  the  term  of  six  years,     if  the  gc»vernor  of 
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any  State  shall  neglect  to  make  sucli  nppointment  within  three  monffc 
after  the  notice  of  a  vacancy  for  such  State  the  boaM  may  till  the  Sana 
by  tlie  elertiou  of  some  suitable  citizen  thereof.     The  regents  first  ap 
])oin1ed  by  the  President  shall  retire  in  the  order  of  their  names  on  tli€ 
list  of  ai)i)ointnients  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
years,  and  their  surcessors  thereafter  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term 
of  six  years.     In  order  to  the  fullest  ellieiency  the  board  of  re^rents 
shall  desi'-nate  seven  of  its  nieiubers,  including  the  president  of  the 
university  as  chairman  ex  ofiicio,  to  art  as  an  executive  committee, 
with  authority  to  choose  the  members  of  faculties  and  all  employees 
of  the  university  and  iix  their  comi)ensation,  as  well  as  to  transact 
ordinary  current  business,  and  to  ]K»rform  such  other  duties  as  are  m 
])0sed.    The  six  members  appointed  shall  be  chosen  for  one.  two,  three, 
tour,  live,  an<l  six  years,  respectively,  and  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed lor  the  term  of  six  years. 

^Meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  annually  for  the  transaction  of 
pMieral  business  and  the  conferring  of  degrees.  Spi*cial  meetings  may 
also  be  held  uixui  call  of  the  executive  committee  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  university  shall  require. 

Sec.  .1.  That  the  chief  otlicer  of  the  university  shall  be  a  president 
chosen  by  the  board  of  regents  and  hold  otlice  during  their  pleasnrei 
He  shull  be  president  of  the  board  of  regents  and  of  the  council  of 
faculties,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  university,  and  dii- 
charge  such  other  duties  as  are  i)rescribed  by  the  board  or  by  the 
council  of  faculties.  Tin*  treasurer  of  the  university  shall  also  h 
ai»pointed  l>y  the  regents,  and  give  bonds  ai>proved  by  them.  A 
shall  iMM'form  the  duties  usually  required  of  such  officers  and  saA 
other  duti(»s  as  are  imposed  by  tlie  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  i\.  That  the  council  of  faculties,  embracing  the  president  of  the 
university  and  all  heads  of  faculties,  shall  be  charged  with  the  plan- 
ning and  direction  of  instruction  and  discij^line  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  with  the  other  duties  prescribed  in  the  statutes  or  dasig* 
nated  by  the  regents. 

Si:c.  7.  That  the  innnediate  government  of  each  faculty  shall  be 
intrusted  to  its  own  mendiers.  Its  chairman,  to  be  known  as  dean  of 
the  faculty,  shall  be  (jhosen  by  the  executive  committee  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  i)iesi(lent  of  the  university,  and  shall  be  res^Minsible 
for  the  supervision  of  its  internal  allairs. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  t'luiir  for  instruction  sectarian  in  religion  or  jmrtisan 
in  politics  shall  lie  nniintained  upon  funds  derived  from  the  general 
nnivtu'sity  endowment,  or  permitted  in  any  form,  and  no  sectarian  off 
])artisan  test  shall  be  allowed  in  the  api)ointment  of  professors  to  the 
chairs  so  endowed  and  nniintained,  or  in  the  selection  of  any  otticerof 
the  university:  but  chairs  of  faculties  for  instruction  in  any  dei)art- 
ment  of  learning  may  be  endowed  by  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  and  the 
l»arties  endowing  the  same,  or  their  legally  authorized  trustees,  shall 
liave  tlie  privilege,  subject  to  the  ai)pn»val  of  the  board  of  regents,  of 
designating  the  titles  thereof  and  the  instruction  to  which  sncli  endow- 
ments shall  be  devoted.  Xo  amount  less  than  one  hundred  thonsaijd 
didlars,  howe\t'r,  shall  be  considen^d  a  full  endowment  for  any  chair  ifl 
the  university.  J^xisting  institntitms,  which  are  free  from  c^mtrollin? 
obligations  of  a  sectarian  or  jiartisan  nature,  and  have  endowmente 
sutlicient  to  supi)ort  a  faculty,  may,  with  the  ajiproval  of  the  regents* 
and  on  terms  prescribed  by  them,  become  faculties  or  departments  of 
the  university,  still  retaining  or  adopting  such  titles  as  they  Vi^J 
prefer.   • 
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8^C.  9.  That  the  facilities  aftorded  by  tlie  university  glial!  be  ojieii 
»  all  M'lio  are  competent  to  use  tbem,  on  coiiditioiKs  i)i  escribed  by  tlie 
executive  committee,  with  the  advice  of  .the  fsiculties  and  ofiicers 
directly  concerned;  but  dejyrecs  shall  be  confi»rred  upon  such  ])crs<)ns 
only  as  shall  have  previcmsly  received  tlic  dej^nn*  of  bjiclieJor  of  arts, 
or  an  equivalent  degree,  from  some  institution  recognized  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  university  authorities. 

Sec.  10.  That  in  order  to  extend  the  privilc^^csof  the  university  and 
to  improve  the  colh»{riate  and  other  grades  of  j)ubli<*  instruction  in  the 
comitiy,  it  is  provided  that  ea<*ii  State  and  Territory  of  tlie  United 
States,  in  the  ratio  of  population,  shall  be  entitled  to  free  scholarships 
nf  such  nundier.  not  less  than  one  for  «»ach  Iicpresentative  and  J)ele- 
s:ate  in  Congress  and  two  for  each  Senator,  as  tlu'  board  of  regents 
shall  determine.  The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  regents 
may,  for  sutlicient  reasons,  withhold  the  award  of  any  seholarshii>,  or 
cancel  its  privileges  or  those  of  any  student  in  the  university. 

Sec.  11.  That  for  the  atlvancenn-nt  of  seience  and  learning  by  means 
■>[ researches  and  investigations,  there  shall  be  established  fellowshijis 
intlieunivt»r>ity  of»such  character  and  number  as  the  interests  to  be 
ttprescnted  and  the  resimrces  at  command  shall  warrant;  which  fel- 
iirirfiihips  shall  yield  a  ])artial  or  a  full  sn])]M)rt,  as  the  regents  shall 
ietennine.  They  may  be  i)rnvided  for  out  of  the  university  income,  or 
nay  be  endowed  by  gift  or  <itherwise,  and  the  i)ers(»ns,  organizations, 
twiwrate  bodies,  or  States  end<»wnig  them  may.  subject  to  the  aj»- 
ptovalof  the  board  of  regents,  designate  their  titles  and  the  researches 
or  investigations  they  shall  be  used  to  (»nciMirage. 

Sec.  12.  That  in  the  a<lmission  and  ai)pointnient  of  persons  to  ])laces 
in  the  university,  character  and  comi»etency  shall  be  the  sole  test  of 
salifications. 

8ec.  13.  That  as  a  means  of  ]>artially  providing  building  sites  for 
4e several  d<*paitments  of  the  university,  the  following  tract  of  land, 
wleeted  and  aiijirojuiated  by  President  Washington  tor  tin*  site  of  the 
national  university  pro])osed  by  him.  and  in  ]»art  a<*tually  endowed  by 
Provisions  i»f  his  last  will  and  testament,  to  wit,  that  tract  in  the  city 
fWasliingt<m  long  known  as  **rniversity  Square,"  an<l  now  occupied 
y  the  National  Observatory,  is  hereby  granted  an<l  set  apart  tor  the 
'*eand  benetit  of  the  university  of  the  liiitcd  States  when  no  hunger 
?nuired  for  observatory  j purposes. 

Sec.  11.  That  for  the  juactical  establishment,  supixnt,  and  mainte- 
lUce  of  the  university,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  and  set  ajiart 
^o-half  the  net  pro<*eeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  jis  the  same 
all  accrue  from  year  to  year.  Of  this  amount,  one  half  shall  be  In-ld 
"  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  securing  and  inquov- 
K  grounds  for  the  seat  of  the  university,  for  jnoviding  the  necessary 
Hidings  and  etpiipnuMits,  and  for  eondueting  the  institution  after  its 
►ening;  but  the  renuiining  one-half  shall  be  aHowed  to  accinnulate  in 
e  Trciisury  as  a  ]>ermanent  fund,  yielding  interest  at  the  rate  of  1ivi» 
T  centum  per  annum  as  a  fjirther  revenue,  until  such  fund,  together 
ith  the  endownu*nts  from  other  sources,  shall  be  sutlicient  for  the 
[pport  of  the  university,  aft«»r  which  all  the  net  ]U'occeds  of  the  sales 

public  lands  so  used  tor  university  purjioscs  shall  b«*  i)ass(Ml  to  the 
ineral  fund  or  otherwise  used,  as  Congress  shall  determine.  All 
oneys  hehi  by  the  Tn*asurer  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
0118  of  this  a<*t  shall  be  subject  to  requisitions  drawn,  as  may  be 
^•cssarj',  by  the  president  an<i  secretary  (»f  the  board  of  regents  under 
8  order,  but  with  this  limitation,  namely,  that  alter  the  lirst  live 
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ye«nrs  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  tlie  board,  not  more  than  tei] 
])er  centum  of  the  aforementioned  proceeds  available  for  the  erectii 
of  buildings  and  providing  equipments  shall  be  so  used  in  anyoi 
year. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  board  of  regents  shall  have  power  to  receive  and 
administer  all  such  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  as  are  made  for 
beiietit  of  the  university ;  which  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests,  if  iai 
numcy,  shall  be  dep()sit«*d  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  State%] 
who  shall  pay  interest  thereon  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Sec.  1(>.  That  after  the  formal  oi>ening  of  the  university  for  instrao-j 
tion  the  memb(»rs  thereof,  under  rules  approved  by  the  officers,  subjert] 
to  any  regulations  prescribed  by  Congress,  shall  have  access  to  all  in- 
stitutions, collections,  and  opportunities  for  study  and  research  under] 
C4)ntrol  of  the  riovernment,  so  lar  as  the  same  can  be  accorded  witlioat] 
detriment  to  the  i)ubh(!  service;  and  to  the  end  that  all  such  facilities^ 
may  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  and  that  the  (i<»vernnient  servicej 
may  in  turn  derive  the  largest  benefit  from  the*  work  done  in  tlieani-i 
versity,  the  heads  <»f  all  bureaus,  institutions,  and  otlier  (»rgauizatiuotl 
of  the  Government,  whose  work  is  of  a  sort  to  justify  it,  shall  be  Iwj 
the  executive  conunittee  of  the  board  brought  into  such  adWsory  aoij 
co-(»pcrative  relations  with  the  heads  of 'Corresiwnding  departmeiits 
the  university  as  such  conimiltee,  with  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  facot 
ties  and  the  aforesaid  officers  of  the  Government,  shall  agree  uponj 
being  advantageous. 

Sec.  17.  That  at  the  close  of  the  liseal  year  the  board  of  regents  shill 
make  a  repoit  to  Congress,  showing  the  oi)erations,  condition,  idL 
wants  of  the  university  ;  one  eoi)y  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  6*66 tl 
all  institutions  of  learning  endowed  by  the  Government  uniler  any  ac$ 
of  Congress,  and  to  all  other  institntions  of  learning  iii   the  UiiiteJl| 
States  whose  degrees  are  reeognizetl  by  this  university. 
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Indnstrlal  Christian  Home. 


'Thou  ihalt  not  bear  fiUae  witneas  ftgainst  ttxj  neighbor.** 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.    JOHN    T.    CAINE, 

OP    UTAH. 

In  the  House  op  Eepbesentatives, 

Thursday f  October  4,  188a 


The  Hoaae  ha^lnff  under  consideration  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference  on  the  bill  (U.  R.  10896)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  appropriations  for  1888  and  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  namely : 

"112.  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  Territory :  To  further  aid 
the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  Territory,  under  its  articles 
of  incorporation,  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  industrial  and 
educational  institution  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependent  women 
and  children  of  Utah  and  Idaho  Territories  who  desire  to  sever  their  allegiance 
to  the  Mormon  Ohuroh,  175,000,  and  for  contin8:ent  expenses  of  the  association, 
15.000;  in  all,  $80,000. 

*'  113.  The  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of 
said  association,  who  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  ac- 
counts of  expenditures  under  this  appropriation  shall  bo  audited  by  the  Utah 
commission,  which  shall  hereafter  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  said  institution, 
and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  covering  the  work  of  said  institu- 
tiou  and  its  expenditures** — 

Mr.  CAINE  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  intend  to  participate  in  this  discnssion.  I 
have  neither  opposed  nor  favored  the  appropriation  for  the  Indostrial 
Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah.  Naturally  those  who  have  been 
here  since  1886  soliciting  aid  from  Congress  have  not  approached  me  on 
the  sabject,  and  I  have  hot  felt  it  to  be  my  dnty,  nor  have  any  of  my 
constituents  requested  me,  to  oppose  these  appropriations.  Thus  fkr 
Congress,  in  malcing  appropriations  for  the  Industrial  Christian  Home 
Association  of  Utah,  has  been  careful  to  confine  the  expenditure  to  a 
specific  purpose,  with  a  view  to  alleviating  suffering  which  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against  polygamy  naturally  and  inevitably  caused. 
Although  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  behind  the  ostensible 
purpose  for  which  these  appropriations  were  sought  an  entirely  differ- 
ent one  to  subserve,  I  was  content  to  hold  my  peace  and  let  the  de- 
velopments be  made  without  any  effort  on  my  part.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  *  *  true  inwardness ' '  would  be  laid  bare  sooner  or  later.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  time.  The  African  in  the  wood-pile  was  snre  to 
make  his  appearance. 
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Even  now  I  am  reluctant  to  do  what  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to  do. 
An  uncalled  for  and  wholly  unjuHtifiable  attack  has  been  made  npon 
the  Mormon  people,  and  it  was  instigated  and  iusij^ted  upon  by  those 
who  have  been  persistently  seeking  lo  j^in  control  of  money  given  tor 
a  worthy  pur[)Ose  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  di>ert  it  to  Ibrward  their 
own  visionary  schemes.  The  object  in  insti^atiup;  a  general  assault  on 
the  Mormons  was,  under  cover  of  the  popular  cry  of  **  destroying  po- 
lygamy,*' to  more  surely  accomplish  their  own  objects.  I  can  not  re- 
train from  vindicating  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  vindication  at  my 
hands.     I  ought  not  to  fail  in  my  duty. 

Nevertheless,  I  regret  the  course  thij  discission  has  taken.  Snrely 
there  is  no  occasion  lor  the  introduction  of  partisan  politics  in  a  debat« 
npon  a  proposition  to  vote  money  for  charitable  puri>oses.  But,  un- 
happily, it  seems  impossible  to  have  considered  anything  relating  to 
Utah  in  a  calm  and  philosophical  spirit.  The  religious  and  social  ])rob- 
lems  involved  in  the  agitation,  which  was  doubtless  inevitable  upon  the 
founding  of  the  Mormon  Church,  deserved,  and  still  deserve  a  dispas- 
sionate consideration.  The  material  effects  which  a  new  social  order 
has  wrought  are  suggestive  to  the  student  of  social  questions. 

The  admitted  general  morality  of  a  great  community,  which  has  grown 
up  npon  foundations  laid  by  anew  dispensation,  is  worthy  of  a  different 
treatment  thnn  the  one  it  hsis  received  by  our  publicists  and  statesmen. 
It  will  not  bedisputed  that  Mormonism  has  accomplished  some  most  won- 
derful results,  and  no  matter  what  the  verdict  of  this  day  and  genera- 
tion may  be  concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  fi^th  professed  and 
practiced  by  the  Mormons,  history  will  eventually  do  justice  to  the  good 
wrought  by  them.  Serenely  confident  that  the  faith  they  have  comes 
of  God,  sustained  in  all  the  trials  and  tribulations,  imposed  npon  them 
for  some  good  reason,  by  implicit  belief  in  God's  purpose,  the  Mormons 
have  ever  looked  and  will  look  beyond  the  clouds  which  encompass 
them  to  the  dawn  of  that  better  day  which  they  know  is  coming. 

They  have  felt  the  harrow  which  has  passed  over  them.  They  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  sufferings  which  they  have  had  to  endure,  and 
which  they  are  enduring  to-day.  The  l>onds  of  fellowship  which  unite 
them  are  strong,  and  responsive  chords  are  touched  when  the  lot  of  a 
brother  or  sister  is  made  hard.  They  naturally  would  welcome  any 
disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress and  suffering  which  the  strenuous  enforcement  of  the  so-called 
Edmunds  laws  inevitably  entail.  They  are  far  from  interposing  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  charitable  men  and'Women  who,  individnally  or 
as  a<«sociations,  seek  to  relieve  '*  dependent  women  and  children  ^'  whose 
natural  protectors  and  supporters  liave  been*taken  from  them.  There 
have  been  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  and  in  very  many  instances 
the  sufferings  have  been  increased  by  the  construction  ^hich  has  been 
placed  upon  the  law  against  unlawful  cohabitation.  This  constraction 
has  made  it  an  impossibility,  in  a  great  number  of  insbmces,  for  the 
husbands  and  fathers  to  provide  maintenance  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

But  when  a  magnificent  charity  is  proposed  from  the  national  Treas- 
ury for  whom  is  it  to  be  dispensed  ?  I  submit  that  it  is  a  most  mon- 
strous thing  that  proffered  charity  should  be  coupled  with  the  distinct 
and  unequivocal  declaration  that  it  is  only  **lbr  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
pendent women  and  children  of  Utah  and  Idaho  Territories  who  desire 
to  sever  their  allegiance  to  the  Mormon  Church." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  of  the  Mormon  question  here  and  else- 
where has  developed  many  extraordinary  proi>ositions,  and  some  most 


remarkable  le^slation  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  Morman  Charch;  bat  this 
proposal  to  found,  at  the  expense  of  the  national  Treasury,  an  Indus 
trial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah,  with  the  declared  purpojie 
that  its  beneficence  shall  be  only  for  those  **  who  desire  to  sever  their 
allegiance  to  the  Mormon  Church/'  exceeds  all  that  has  gone  before, 
its  nakedness,  its  shamele&H^ess,  must  strike  every  reflecting  mine!. 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guar- 
anties the  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  forbids  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  encroach  upon  this  priceless  privilege  of  the  citizen.  And 
yet  it  is  proj[>osed  to  make  it  a  prerequisite  to  the  participation  in  a 
greet  charity,  existing  and  to  exist  solely  by  appropriations  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  that  the  recipients  snail  first  express  their  "de- 
sire to  sever  their  allegiance  to  the  Mormon  Church." 

Was  this  language  inadvertently  used?  From  the  readiness  with 
which  the  authors  of  the  amendment  expressed  their  willingness  to 
strike  out  the  objectionable  words,  and.  in  effect,  apologize  ibr  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  still  some  regard 
for  the  proprieties  of  legislative  verbiage.  And  still  they  displayed, 
if  not  a  disregard  foi  the  truth,  a  willingness,  upon  wholly  insniBcient 
grounds,  to  bear  false  testimony  against  the  Mormon  people.  It  has 
been  asseited  here,  and  in  the  other  Chamber,  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  Mormon  press  and  of  the  Mormon  Church  was  arrayed  against 
the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah,  and  that  every 
effort  was  being  made  by  the  Mormons  to  defeat  this  appropriation. 
NothiuK  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  know  that  no  one  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mormons*  has  sought,  directly  or  indirectlv,  to  influence 
a  single  Senator  or  Representative  to  oppose  this  appropriation.  So 
iar  as  I  am  aware  there  has  not  been  one  utterance  from  the  Mormon 
press  or  pulpit  which  can  be  Justly  claimed  as  opposition  to  this  ap- 
propriation. Donbtless  there  have  been  criticisms  of  the  methods  and 
of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  persons  who  seek  to  have  vast  sums  of 
money  appropriated  for  them  to  disburse  as  they  see  fit  tfi  use  it.  These 
methods  and  purposes  are  plainly  indicated  by  the  language  employed 
to  make  this  appropriation  "  for  the  benefit "  of  those  '*  who  desire  to 
Sever  their  allegiance  to  the  Mormon  Church." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  to  those  who  con- 
Oeived  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  As- 
aociation  of  Utah  the  most  benevolent  intentions.     They  are  undoubt- 
edly Christian  philanthropists,  but  their  zeal  as  humani'ariansis.  after 
^11,  measnred  bj  their  ability  to  secure  appropriations  from  the  na- 
tdonal  Treasury.     There  are  doubtless  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
^^nd  good  and  noble  women  fn  the  United  States  who,  in  a  perfunctory 
'^ay,  are  moved  to  sympathize  with  the  "dependent  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Utah  and  Idaho;"  but  thus  far  they  have  confined  themselves 
t;o  vrords  of  encoaragement  to  those  of  their  number  engaged  in  organ- 
izing a  great  charity  which  was  to  exist  and  subsist  upon  the  public 
"tTreasory.     The  incorporation  of  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Aaso- 
c>iation  of  Utah  was  effected  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1R86,  and  within 
'^^ne  month  a  delegation  was  here  besieging  Congress  for  $100,000  to  en- 
«tb1e  these  philanthropists  to  carry  into  execution  their  grand  concep- 
t^ion. 

It  was  tmly  a  '* grand  conception, "and  doubtless  the  originators 
their  demand  for  $100,000  from  Congress  extretne'y  niodast. 
^^The  sixth  article  of  their  articles  of  incorporation  is  as  follows: 

Abt.  VI.  The  objeots, pursuits, and  busineas  of  this  corporal •uii, as  near  as 
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ma7  be  stated  generally,  are  as  follows:  To  found, build, equip,  proride  for* 
maintain,  and  regulate,  in  all  necessary  and  proper  ways,  industrial  hooiea, 
boarding  houses,  sohools,  hospitals,  and  places  for  instruction,  aid,  betterment, 
and  general  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  other 
places  in  Utah  Territory  and  elsewhere,  and  in  which  to  promote  and  aooom- 

filish  the  fltting  of  persons  for  industrial  and  all  other  pursuits;  also  to  te«ch« 
nittruct,  discipline,  educate,  and  At  for  the  active  duties  of  life  all  classes  of  people 
without  distinction,  but  more  especially  women  and  children,  in  all  pursuits 
and  industries  whereby  tbe  interests  of  individuals  and  of  society  may  be  bet- 
tered, and  whereby  people  may  be  fitted  to  earn,  each  for  him!«elf  or  herself,  an 
honest  livelihood ;  to  establish  private  schools  and  school  systems  and  courses 
ot  study:  to  provide  rewards  for  merit  in  any  and  all  work  done  under  the  super- 
vision, aid,  or  instruction  of  this  association;  to  provide  work  and  remuneration 
therefore  for  all  persons  who  are  needy  or  in  want,  and  especially  for  women, 
girls,  and  children  so  situated ;  to  provide  aud  secure  situations  for  such  as  so 
quire  efRcienoy  in  any  industrial  or  other  pursuit  under  the  guidance  of  this 
corporation;  to  relieve  distrens  and  ameliorate  suffering  among  all  classes;  to 
aid  in  every  proper  and  charitable  way  those  who  are  in  proverty  and  want;  to 
provide  for  and  seek  to  establish  among  the  masses  a  better  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary laws  and  care  of  health ;  and  generally  to  forward  and  aid  in  every  lawfkal 
way  all  benevolent,  charitable,  and  educational  purposes  and  objects  whatso- 
ever ;  also  to  solicit  and  receive  contributions,  to  give  exhibitions  and  entertain- 
ments, and  to  adopt  and  exercise  all  other  proper  means  to  raise  funds  and  tlis 
means  to  carry  on  the  corporate  business  and  further  and  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association ;  to  provide  by  by-lawit  for  increase  and  maintenance  of 
memberships  of  and  in  this  corporation;  and  lastly,  to  make  all  lawful  rules, 
regulations,  and  by«laws,  and  to  do  all  other  proper  things  to  aid  iti  systematis- 
ing,  providing  for,  and  carrying  on  all  the  business,  aud  in  forwflkrding  all  the 
ol^ects  of  the  corporation,  and  to  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  aud  personal  prop- 
erty sufficient  to  oarrj*  out  the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

The  foandiogof  **inda8trial  homes,  boarding-hooses,  schools,  hos- 
pitals," and  providing  *'for  instruction,  aid,  betterment,  and  general 
benevolent  and  charitable  purposes, '^  nqt  only  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  places  in  Utah,  but  ^^elsewhefe,''  showed  that  '*no  pent-np 
Utica"  was  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  promoters.  Besides  ''the 
fitting  of  persons  for  indnstrial  and  all  other  pursuits,''  the  *'  interestB 
of  individuals  and  of  society  "  were  to  be  bettered,  and  *' people''  gen- 
erally **  fitted  to  earn,  each  for  himself,  or  herself  an  honest  livelihood." 
Of  course  such  a  magnificent  scheme,  for  the  *' betterment"  of  hu- 
manity, would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  **  private  schools,  and 
school  systems,  and  courses  of  study,"  and  all  this  would  perchance 
fail  unless  **  rewards  for  merit"  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  tax-payers ! 

So  comprehensive  a  scheme  for  general  relief  **  for  all  persons  who 
are  needy  or  in  want "  might  not  succeed  without  a  national  employe 
ment  bureau  **to  provide  and  secure  situations"  for  those  who  ** un- 
der the  guidance  of  this  corpc^ration,"  actjuire  **  efficiency  in  any  in- 
dustrial or  other  pursuit"  Having  done  all  these  things,  founded, 
built,  equipped,  provided  for,  maintained,  and  regulated  mdustrial 
homes,  boarding-houses,  schools,  hospitals,  established  private  schools, 
school  systems  and  courses  of  study,  and  distributed  rewards  of  merit, 
obtained  employment  for  those  needy  or  in  want,  something  was  yet  1o 
be  done,  and  accordingly  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of 
Utah  must  provide  for  and  seek  to  establish  '*  among  the  masses  a  better 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  and  care  of  health." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ridicule  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  As- 
sociation of  Utah,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  visionary  chanic- 
ter  of  its  projectors.  No  doubt  the  **  several  national  organizations," 
which  we  are  told  are  identified  with  and  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  have  the  very  best  intentions.  The  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  National  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  are  without  doubt  worthy  organizations  with  great  and  meri- 
torious work  in  hand.    And,  as  I  have  remarked,  there  is  something  in 
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the  undertaking  to  relieve  the  snfiferiDf;  in  Utah  cansed  by  the  rigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  laws  against  polygamy  which  appeals  to  Mor- 
mons as  well  as  to  non- Mormons.  If  this  benevolent  work  was  not  to 
be  made,  as  it  has  been,  the  cover  for  open  as  well  as  insidioos  at- 
tempts to  nndermine  onr  religion,  I  am  snre  that  it  wonld  be  welcomed 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Mormon  people.  Bnt  it  has  been  made  clear 
by  the  advocates  of  this  appropriation  that  those  who  are  the  directing 
spirits  of  this  so-called  charity  are  not  only  intent  npon  making  it  a 
vehicle  for  proselyting,  bnt  that  they  are  unwilling  to  have  any  con- 
trol exercised  over  the  disposition  of  the  means  provided  from  the  na- 
tional Treasnry.  The  first  appropriation  was  made  August  4,  1 886,  less 
than  five  months  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Industrial  Christian 
Home  Association  of  Utah.     It  was  made  as  follows: 

To  aid  in  the  establiahment  of  an  industrial  home  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
to  provide  employment  and  means  of  self-support  for  the  dependent  women 
wIk>  renouncelpolyKamy,  and  the  children  of  such  women  of  tender  aice,  in  said 
Territory,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  suppredsion  of  polytramy  therein,  940,000; 
said  sum  to  be  expended  upon  requisition  of  and  under  the  raanagrement  of  a 
board  of  control  to  consist  of  the  icovernor  and  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
and  the  district  attorney  of  said  Territory ;  and  said  board  shall  duly  and  prop- 
erty expend  said  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
herein  indicated,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  President  their  acts 
and  doings  and  expenditures  hereunder,  for  transmission  to  Con^rress. 

Bnt  the  safeguards  thus  provided  did  not  please  these  philanthro- 
pists.   They  surely  could  not  truthfully  allege  that  the  *  *  board  of  con- 
trol" was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  alleged  objects  for  which  Con- 
gresB  gave  the  money.    The  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  justices  of 
the  snpremeoonrt,  and  the  district  attorney  were  as  zealous  in  the  work 
of  destroying  polygamy  as  the  most  rabid  anti-Mormon  could  desire. 
Bnt  because  the  terms  of  the  law  required  the  $40, 000  *  *  to  be  expended 
Upon  the  requisition  of,  and  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  con- 
trol,'' and  did  not  hand  it  over  outright  to  those  who  had  gotton  up 
the  '*  institution,"  there  was  immediate  and  continued  dissatisfaction. 
The  **phiIanthrophists"  who  had  had  themselves  made  into  a  corpo- 
ration and  constituted  themselves  the  directors  and  managers  of  a  char- 
ity  on  such  grand  proportions  and  with  such  multifarious  objects  did 
^ot  want  to  be  hampered  by  men  who  felt  bound  to  regard  the  letter 
^8  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law.     How  could  the  vast  scope  of  their  all- 
^mbradng  work  be  comprehended  by  such  a  * '  board  of  control  ? ' '    The 
^bonding  of  industrial  homes,  boarding  houses,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
1^1  other  sorts  of  institutions,  including  '*  private  schools,  school  sys- 
^%em8,  and  courses  of  study,''  and  a  national  employment  bureau,  with 
^n  attachment  for  giving  *'the  masses  a  better  knowledge  of  sanitary 
laws  and  care  of  health,"  could  never  be  realized  if  tlie  Industrial 
Clbristian  Home  Association  of  Utah  had  not  "free  course  to  run  and 
l>e  glorified." 

The  evidence  of  the  **  bickerings,"  of  the  "heart-burnings,"  of  the 
**  unpleasantness"  that  followed  has  been  spread  on  the  pages  of  the 
CoNoaJfiSBiONAL  RscoBD.  The  trouble  began  just  as  soon  as  the 
$40,000  were  available.  We  have  the  "  record  of  the  joint  meetings 
of  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  and  the  board 
of  control ' '  brought  before  us  to  show  what  ? — that  those  responsible  for 
a  wise  and  legal  expenditure  of  the  money  Congress  provided  were 
hampering  this  great  charitable  undertaking !  I  will  quote  the  first 
two  propositions  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  Industrial  Chris- 
tian Home  Association  of  Utah  presented  to  the  board  of  control  No- 
vember 30, 1886: 
£e«ofved,l.  That  a  committee  fh>m  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association 
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be  appointed  to  take  steps  toward  a  formal  opening  of  the  home  January  19, 
J8«7. 

2.  Thnt  the  board  of  control  be  asked  to  sanction  the  opening  of  two  depart-' 
meiilH,  a  cooking  school  and  sewing  department :  the  latter  to  include  appli- 
anceH  for  everything  pertaining  to  family  or  household  needs. 

The  committee  was  appointed  and  the  meeting  with  the  board  of 
control  took  place,  as  the  record  shows: 

Executive  committee  met  board  of  control  at  C!ontinental  Hotel.  Present  of 
board  of  control :  Governor  West,  United  States  Attorney  Dickson,  Judges  Zane, 
Horeroan,and  Henderson. 

Resolutions  presented  by  executive  committee  to  board  of  controL 

No.  1. — Laid  on  the  table. 

No.  2. — Laid  on  the  table. 

Wherefore  this  summary  disposition  of  the  propositions  of  the  Indus- 
trial Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  by  the  board  of  control  ?  The 
sententions  ** record''  is  silent.  Does  any  one  who  knows  GoTemor 
West,  United  States  Attorney  Dickson,  and  Judges  Zane,  Boreman,  and 
Henderson  doubt  that  their  reasons  for  this  summary  disposal  of  the 
**  resolutions ' '  were  not  wise  and  proper?  They  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  formally  open  the  home  with  two  departments,  a  cooking  school 
and  a  sewing  department,  until  there  was  somebody  within  the  terms 
of  the  law  **to  provide  employment  and  means  of  self-support"  for. 
They  thought  there  ought  to  be  * '  some  dependent  women  who  renounce 
polygamy,  and  the  children  of  such  women  of  tender  age,  in  said  Ter- 
ritory "  available  for  the  *'  cooking  school  and  the  sewing  department '' 
before  they  were  opened. 

And  again,  in  June,  1887,  when  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  As- 
sociation of  Utah  had  been  for  several  months  with  an  establishment 
running  and  wanted  to  buy  ground  and  begin  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, Governor  West  ventured  to  suggest  that  before  such  an  outlay  could 
be  sanctioned  the  necessity  therefor  ought  to  be  shown  by  inmates  ready 
for  it.  The  reply  was  characteristic:  ' *'  The  outlay  was  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  inmates."  There  was  a  temporary  home,  but  the  house  was 
*'  very  old  and  inconvenient "  and  not  in  a  locality  with  surroundings 
calculated  to  attract  **  the  needy  or  those  in  want !"  It  was,  forsooth, 
because  of  this  that  only  *'  nine  polygamous  women  "  during  the  first 
year  were  in  the  home.  And  this  number  was  secured  by  a  systematic 
and  persistent  canvass  of  almost  every  settlement  in  the  Territory.  The 
Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  missionary  establishment  with  its  agents  spread  over  the 
Territory  attempting  to  proselyte  in  the  interest  of  different  Protestant 
religious  denominations. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  National  Women^s  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  other  organizations  prosecuting  their  work  in  Utah  and 
using  every  legitimate  means  to  forward  their  undertakings,  but  have 
these  religious  propaganda  any  special  claim  upon  the  national  tax- 
payers? At  bottom  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah 
is  not  and  was  not  established  solely  for  relieving  **  dependent  women 
and  children '^  of  Mormon  connections.  Such  an  object  was  a  mere 
pretense.  The  design  was  and  is  to  build  up  an  establishment  which 
would  afford  a  resort  for  an  army  of  women  and  girls  recruited  all  over 
the  United  States  for  purely  missionary  work  in  the  Territories.  It 
was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  denominational  school-teachers,lecturers, 
and  other  females  with  a  ** calling, ''  and  the  '*  reclaiming'^  of  Mormon 
wives  and  daughters  was  simply  to  be  the  means  of  opening  to  the  pro- 
jectors the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  trouble  between  the  board  of  control  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  was  inerita- 


le,  and  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  appropri  - 

tioD  was  made  confiued  the  expenditures  to  a  spwitic  objeit — **to 

rovide  employment  and  means  of  self-support  for  the  dependent  wo- 

len  who  renounce  {)ol  ygumy,  and  the  children  of  such  women  of  tender 

f[e.^^     The  board  oi  control  did  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  this  spe- 

itic  object  to  be  departed  Irom,  and  hence  the  "unpleasantness." 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  lK>ard  of  control 

ery  soon  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duty  imposed 

ipon  them.    The  capacity  of  the  persons  running  the  Industrial  Chris- 

ian  Home  Association  of  Utah  to  make  *'life  a  burden  "  for  those  who 

id  not  surrender  their  iK)nvictions  of  duty  at  their  behest,  can  well  be 

magined.     They  had  behind  them  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  newspaper 

daily  misrepresent  and  vilify  those  who  did  not  cringe  to  "  the  lash 

erdlessly  wielded."     The  machinery  for  commanding  public  atten- 

ion  throughout  the  country  was  perfect  and  run  by  mendacious  and 

Jicious  people. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  Governor  West  did  not  sooner  seek  to 

pe  the  unpleasant  and  onerous  responsibility  which  had  been  im- 

upon  him.     He  knew  perfectly  well  that  however  conscientious 

e  might  be  he  would  not  escape  misrepresentation.      It  has  been 

barged  in  the  Senate  and  in  this  House  that  "the  hostility  of  the 

formon  leaders"  was  sufficient  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Industrial 

hristifin  Home  Association  of  Utah, 

To  have  money  expended  in  auch  a  way  as  would  most  clearly  accompltsb  the 
bject  stated  by  Congress — 

And  in  the  very^ext  breath  it  is  alleged  that — 

The  new  Governor  of  the  Territory,  who  acted  a«i  chairman  of  (he  board  of  con- 
trol, largely  took  charge  of  the  matter,  and  by  bin  rulingH  hh  to  the  conntriiction 
»f  the  language  of  the* appropriation  prevented  the  application  of  itd  provisions 
ji  very  many  of  the  vaseM  wtiere  relief  was  applied  fur. 

That  this  indirect  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  Governor  West  was 

nfluenced  by  Mormon  leaders  in  his  rulings  or  in  his  "construction 

)f  the  language  of  the  appropriation  "  is  unjust  and  unwarrantable. 

Ul  clearly  appear  when  the  facts  are  stated.     The  board  of  control 

as  composed  of  th^  governor,  three  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and 

he  United  States  district  attorney.     The  governor  was  one  to  four, 

d  these  four  were  and  are  intense  and  I  believe  prejudiced  oppo' 

of  everything  Mormon. 

The  insinuation  that  Governor  West  is  in  the  leastwise  amenable  to 

brmon  influence  is  impudently  false.     On  the  contrary,  he  has  been 

xtreme  in  his  efforts  to  deprive  the  Mormons  of  every  vestige  of  their 

civil  rights.     In  his  recommendations,  and  in  hjs  exercise  of  personal 

::inflnence  in  this  Capitol,  he  has  been  a  radical  of  radicals.     The  fact 

— ^hat  Chief- Justice  Zane,  District  Attorney  Dickson,  and  Justices  Bore- 

^3Kian  and  Henderson  constituted  four  out  of  tive  of  the  members  of  the 

^^board  of  control  gives  the  lie  most  emphatically  to  the  statement  that 

<jloTernor  West  ran  that  body  in  the  interest  of  the  Mormon  leaders. 

The  truth  is  that  the  managing  spirits  of  the  Industrial  Christian 
Home  Association  of  Utah  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  absolute  control  of  tke  money  voted  by  Congress.  They  had  a  grand 
ficheme  to  carry  out,  and  with  the  national  coffers  freely  tapped  and 
flowing  gold  into  their  laps,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  **all  they  had 
dreamed  of. "  Their  first  year's  experience  was  disappointing.  In  the 
language  of  their  report,  *'the  past  has  had  its  rejoicings  as  well  as 
tadness;  its  days  of  bright  sunshine  as  well  as  dark  storms."  The 
"flidnefls"  and  ** storms"  came  whenever  the  board  ef  control  inter- 
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fered  with  the  plans  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Industrial 
Christian  Home  Association. 

Bat  ''sunshine"  was  bright  and  effulgent  when  Senate  committees 
were  listening  to  the  siren  voices  of  the  lady  managers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  distinguished  philanthropist,  Mrs.  Newman,  and  the 
disinterested  husband  of  the  amiable  president  of  the  institution.  Be- 
fore a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  voting  of  the  first  $40,000  the  Indus- 
trial Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  was  here  in  the  person  of 
this  wonderfully  bright  and  clever  woman  beseeching  Congress  to  curb 
the  functions  of  the  board  of  control.  Success  was  almost  achieved. 
The  time,  however,  was  too  short,  and  the  board  of  control  remained  in 
power  for  a  short  season.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress the  same  indefatigable  and,  I  regret  to  say  it,  not  over-scmpn- 
lous  lady  made  her  appearance  and  began  her  work.  The  result  wa» 
the  following  item  in  our  tirst  deficiency  bill: 

To  aid  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Aasociation  of  Utah  in  carryinsron,  nn* 
der  its  articlea  of  incorporation,  the  work  of  providing  einploytuent  and  means 
of  8olf-8upport  for  the  dependent  women  who  shall  have  renounced  polygamy, 
and  their  children  of  tender  age,  $40,000;  and  tbe  unexpended  balance  of  the 
approp.iation  for  aiding  in  the  efltablinhment  of  an  industrial  home  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  4, 188^,  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriHtionn  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1887,  and  for  other  purposes,**  sltall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  this  appropriation ;  and  the  b^ard  of  control  mentioned  in  said  former 
appropriation  shall  audit  the  expenditures  under  this  appropriation  aiid  report 
yearly  to  the  Secretary  of  the. Interior. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  would  accomplish  the  purpose. — the  board 
of  control  being  reduced  as  was  thought  to  a  mere  board  of  audit. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  schemers,  the  language  was  obscure — **tbe 
board  of  control  mentioned  in  said  former  appropriation  shall  audit  the 
expenditures  under  this  appropriation/'    The  Industrial   Christian 
Home  Association  of  Utah  did  not  want  a  board  of  control  even  men- 
tioned in  the  appropriation  bill.     It  was  deemed  fatal  to  their  grand 
scheme.     What  would  it  avail  to  have  the  national  Treasury  thrown 
open  to  them  if  a  board  of  control  was  to  supervise  the  spending  of  the- 
money?    Perish  the  thought!     Their  grand  and  general  amelioration 
of  the  human  race,  the  founding,  building,  equipping,  and  providinfi^ 
for  so  many  difiereni  beneficent  establishments,  including  a  national 
employment  burt^au,  and  teaching  ''the  masses  a  better  knowledge  of" 
sanitary  laws  and  care  of  health,"  at  the  ex))ense  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  would  surely  fail  if  a  board  of  control  was  to  in- 
sist that  they  should  find  subjects  to  practice  upon  before  they  began 
the  good  work  I 

And  so  another  desperate  effort  is  made  to  get  the  use  of  the  peop1e*8- 
money  without  restrictions  as  to  the  manner  of  using  it.     The  Senate 
lends  a  willing  ear  to  representations,  some  of  which  I  shall  presently 
deal  with,  and  has  put  upon  the  deficiency  bill  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

112.  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  Territory:  To  further  aid 
the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  Territory,  under  ita  articles 
of  incorporation,  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  industrial  and 
educational  institution  in  Salt  I^ke  City  for  the  bcnefltof  the  dependent  women 
and  children  of  Utah  and  Idaho  Territories  who  dcHirc  to  sever  their  allegiance 
to  the  Mormon  (Church,  f75,U00;  and  for  contingent  expenses  of  th»  aasociation 
86,000;  inall,»HO,000. 

113.  The  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of 
said  association,  who  shall  ffive  such  bond.-*  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  a<«  may  be  deemed  requisite  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  accounts 
of  expenditures  under  this  appropriation  shall  be  audited  by  the  Utah  Commia- 
sion,  \vhieh  shall  hereafter  act  us  the  board  of  control  for  said  institution,  and 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  covering  the  work  of  said  institutkm 
and  its  expenditures. 
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For  the  first  time  '*  bright  sanshine  '^  illamined  the  pathway  to  the 

tional Treasary.    Btit  **dark  storms''  are  threatening  in  the  ob- 

nrateness  of  the  House  conferees,  who  insist  npon  some  reasonable  ac- 

lability  in  the  disbursement  of  these  vast  sums  of  money.     There 

discrepancies  in  the  accounts  thus  far  rendered,  and  quite  a  large 

m  of  money,  I  understand,  is  not  accounted  for.     And  why  not  ?    The 

people  who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  In- 

astrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah  have  not  been  sending  in 

ntributions,  and  the  managing  spirits  of  the  institution  have  been  too 

xisy  contending  with  the  board  of  control  and  organizing  for  its  over- 

lirow  **  to  give  exhibitions  and  entertainments  ''  whereby  cash  might 

obtained.    In  the  mean  time  certain  expenses  have  had  to  be  met — 

'  a  f^reat  philanthropic  movement ''  will  not  run  itself. 

Mrs.  Angle  F.  Newman,  who  speaks  for  not  only  the  Industrial  Chris- 
dan  Home  Association  of  Utah,  but  **  as  the  legal  representative  of  the 
oyal  element  of  Utah  Territory,"  presented  a  memorial  *'  1o  the  hon< 
rable  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,"  in  which  she  asked  for — 

Flmtw  An  additional  appropriation  of  $75,000. 

Second.  An  expansion  of  the  law  to  the  status  defined  in  the  original  memor- 

.1  of  the  association  to  the  Senate,  namely,  "the  dependent  classes  of  Utah 

erritory." 

Third.  That  the  law  shall  specify  through  whom  the  funds  shall  be  drawn 
rom  the  national  Treasury. 

Fourth.  That  special  provision  be  mnde  in  the  law  for  **  contingent  *' expen- 
es  of  the  association  to  the  amount  of  t^.OOO,  for  use  in  the  transportation  of 
applicants  to  the  home,  to  the  States  on  leaving  the  home,  for  advertising,  and 
uch  other  expenditures  as  are  necessarily  incurred  '*in  the  establbhment  of 
iie  home.'* 

Verily  here  was  **the  milk  in  the  cocoanut."    An  indication  of  how 

'such  other  expenditures  as  are  necessarily  incurred  Mn  the  eHtablish- 

of  the  home,' ''  is  oontained  in  this  same  memorial.     The  me- 

orialist  says: 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1886,  $40,000  was  granted  by  Congress  to  *'aid  in  the  es- 

J>lishmentof  an  industrial  home*'  in  Utah  Territorv-     As  the  representative 

f  the  association,  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress  I  devoted  six  weeks*  time 

[>  visiting  the  institutions  of  tlte  East  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  mechanical  ap- 

lianoes,  plans  for  building,  to  secure  teachers,  specialists  in  the  various  depart- 

jKentA.      I  went  to  Utah  in  Octot>er,  1887,  to  lay  these  plans  before  the  associa- 

ion,  and  assist  them  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 

it  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  board  of  control  and  the  association,  I  was  met  by  the 

uling  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  contml.  Ciovernor  West,  that  the  appro- 

iriation  was  made  to  the  board  of  control,  thai  the  work  of  the  association 

nded  when  the  appiopriation  was  secured. 

Of  course  this  six  weeks  junketing  tour  through  the  East  cost  some- 

^bing.     **  The  work  of  the  association''  in  securing  "the  appropria- 

^tioDs''  cost  something  also.     Ways  and  means  have  to  be  provided  for 

*' a  great  philanthropic  movement  '^  nowadays,  and  the  300.000  members 

^f  the  National  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  National 

Roman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  do  not  contribute  10  cents  apiece 

to  keep  it  moving  even  on  a  **  sunshine  "  illuminated  pathway  to  the 

national  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  memorialist  confesses  that  all  that  the  In- 
dustrial Christain  Home  Association  of  Utah  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish was  **  to  support  the  pauper  element, '^  and,  moreover,  "  the  better 
element  of  Mormon  society — those  whom  it  would  be  of  value  to  lift  to 
the  grade  of  intelligent  citizenship — will  not  accept  charity.  Yet  only 
charity  has  been  provided."  But  this  admission  is  not  half  the  truth. 
'*  The  better  element  of  Mormon  society"  might  welcome  a  charity 
that  was  not  coupled  with  a  condition  that  is  at  once  an  insult  and  a 
^proach — namely  that  the  recipients  must  sever  their  allegiance  to  the 
Mormon  Church.. 
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An  'Mndnstrial  home"  which  woald  confine  itself  to  instmctin^ 
women  and  children  in  the  arts  of  refined  domestic  pursuits,  while  af- 
fordinj;  them  maintenance,  wonld  indeed  he  a  great  hoon  to  any  peo- 
ple.    But  when  a  charity  is  coupled  with  the  condition  that  it  is  attain- 
able only  by  abandoning  their  faith,  '*  the  better  element  of  Mormon 
society  "  will  indeed  spurn  it.    So  far  as  *'  the  pauper  element "  is  con- 
cerned, Mormonism  eradicates  rather  than  produces  iU    It  is  no  idl» 
boast  of  ours  that  in  exclusively  Mormon  communities  there  ar^  no 
alms-houses  and  no  need  for  them.     But  we  have  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  needy  who  require,  and  not  in  Tain,  at  our  hands,  relief.     "  Tb^ 
poor  ye  always  have  with  ye,''  said  oar  Saviour.     Charity  no  MonnooL 
believes  a  thing  to  be  spumed.     They  know  that  ''to  give  is  bettec 
than  to  receive,"  but  they  know,  also,  that  **  to  receive"  is  often  i^ 
necessity. 

It  has  been  represented  here  that  ''a  building"  for  ^he  Indostrial.        M' -mil 
Christian  Home  was  in  process  of  erection,  and  it  is  objected  to  tb^ 
proposition  to  have  the  money  voted  by  Congress  spent  under  th^ 
supervision  of  the  Government  architect  that  great  delay  wonld  inevi — 
tably  result.     This  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  representations  made 
respect  to  this  institution.     A  building  is  not  in  course  of  erection  sav4 
on  paper.     And  so  in  regard  to  ''inmates  "  who  await  the  compjetioi 
of  this  building.     The  rented  home  is  in  a  i^ood  locality,  near  one  o3 
the  finest  private  residences  in  Salt  Lake  City.     There  is  no  lack  of  rooi 
because  there  is  a  solitary  inmate,  about  whom  the  less  said  the  better^ 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  was  not  in  the  rented  honM 
ample  accoramodations  for  all  who  within  the  terms  of  the  law  wer^ 
entitled  to  relief.    The  home  is  not  popular  among  those  wh*  bav^ 
been  inmates.     Its  popularity  is  confined  to  the  salaried  *' inmates.'^ 

I  am  reluctant  to  (jeal,  as  the  truth  compels  me,  with  some  of  th^ 
misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  to  Congress  by  the  repre — 
sentative  of  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utiih.     1  en-- 
tertain  for  the  object  for  which  this  lady  and  her  associates  ostensibly" 
labor  a  profound  respect.     I  am  not  only  loth  to  believe  that  they" 
would  intentionally  make  deliberate  false  statements,  but  I  dialik^ 
extremely  to  point  out  such  misstatements.     I  am  charitable  enongh 
to  suppose  that  the  gross  falsehoods  which  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  me- 
morials presented  to  Congress  over  the  name  of  Mrs.  Angie  F.  Newman 
were  not  concocted  by  her,  bi^  were  accepted  **on  faith  "  as  gospel 
truth,  or  are  due  to  a  disordered  imagination.     She  is,  as  ao  oilen  hap- 
pens, a  blind  believer  of  every  silly  story  which  comes  to  her  ears 
about  the  Mormons  from  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  manufacture  them. 
Here  is  an  example.     In  a  memorial  to  Congress  this  estimable  lady 
declares  it  to  be  *'  indisputable  "  that  one-half  percent,  of  the  Mormon 
population  of  Utah  have  been  convicted  of  polygamous  crimes;  and 
further,  that  *'the  number  of  indictments  out  is  larger  than  the  nnm- 
ber  of  convictions." 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  official  statistics?  The 
Attorney-General  in  reply  to  the  House  resolution,  in  relation  to  con- 
victions for  unlawful  cohabitation  and  polygamy  in  Utah,  givee  the 
total  as  500  from  1875  to  June,  1888,  and  of  these  13  were  for  polyg- 
amy. The  Mormon  population  of  Utah  exceeds  at  a  low  estimate 
160,000;  one-half  per  cent  of  that  number  would  be  800.  In  the  per- 
centage of  convictions  the  estimable  lady  was  a  long  ways  off.  Ajb  to 
the  namber  of  indictments  out  she  was  still  farther  away.  There  were 
at  the  begiinning  of  the  present  term  of  court,  according  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  three  indictmeots 
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>and  upon  which  there  had  not  been  service.     Every  one  knows  that 
\^e  where  arrests  have  not  been  made  there  has  been  no  delay  in  se- 
aring convictions. 
In  another  memorial  she  declares  that — 

One  lady  ini8sh>nar>'',  in  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants,  lost  year  visited  in  four 
uiidred  pol^'c^inuus  families. 

In  her  very  la^t  memorial  she  says  the  town  has  only  500  inhabit- 
Dts.  I  am  charitable  enough  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  misprint.  It 
roiild  be  difficult  to  find  four  hundred  fan.ilies  in  a  town  where  only 
00  people  lived.  There  is  but  one  city  in  Utah  with  a  population  of 
bont  6,000  inhabitants — the  city  of  Ogden.  It  has  not  and  never 
ad  four  hundred  ]#>ly^amous  families.  It  is  an  al>surdity  to  suppose 
bat  if  there  were  in  the  city  of  Ogden  four  hundred  male  persons  de- 
f  ing  the  law  by  living  in  polygamous  relations,  the  total  convictions 
nder  the  Edmunds  law  lor  the  entire  Territory  would  only  be  five 
undred. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  declaration  which  this  lady  makes  as  of 
er  own  knowledge,  which  is  the  most  amazing  of  all.     She  speaks  of 

visit  which  she  made  to  the  Utah  penitentiary  in  March  last,  and 

vers  that  in  a —        • 

ell  were  two  j^irls,  one  fourteen,  one  sixteen,  each  married  to  her  own  father, 
oth  witli  babes. 

And  adds  by  way  of  climax: 
And  yet  polyg^amy  is  a  lost  art. 

In  her  last  memorial  to  Congress,  in  recounting  this  visit,  only  one 
s  spoken  of — 
i  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  her  own  fnther. 

The  climax  is  vaned  this  time,  as  follows: 

Her  two  months*  old  babe  had  a  divided  upper  lip  and  no  roof  to  Its  mouth ; 
nd  yet  polygamy  is  a  lost  art. 

Now,  sir,  I  submit  that  any  one  who  makes  an  assertion  like  this  in 
zueniorial  to  Congress  ought  to  be  held  toavery  strict  accountability. 
'  8o  frightful  an  accusation  is  made  lightly,  recklessly,  to  what  cre- 
itice  is  she  entitled  in  other  matters?  Aside  from  the  unfairness,  the 
itrathfulne.ss  of  the  charge  made  that  the  institution  of  plural  mar- 
^ge,  revealed  through  Joseph  Smith  and  accepted  by  the  Mormon 
lurch,  sanctioned  so  horrible  a  crime  as  incest,  it  is  impossible  that 
^re  could  have  been  such  a  case  as  this  lady,  upon  her  responsibility, 
E^ertfl  existed.  What  were  these  two  girls  doing  in  prison?  The  in- 
::Kiation  is  that  they  were  there  for  contempt  of  court,  lor  refusing  to 
?«ttify  as  to  who  was  the  father  of  their  children. 
1  will  quote  the  paragraph  preceding  tiie  on^in  which  this  heinous 
i.nie  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Mormon  Church: 
H  found — 

Says  the  memorialist — 

one  cell.  10  by  13^  without  a  floor,  six  women,  three  of  whom  had  babies  under 
i«  months  of  ago,,  who  were  iuctincruted  for  "contempt  of  court*'  in  refusing: 

acknowIcdKt^  the  paternity  ot  their  children.  When  I  plead  with  them  to 
kswer  the  court  und  he  re)<*ase<l.  they  said,  *'If  we  do  there  are  many  wive-s 
»d  children  to  sutler  the  loss  ufit  father." 

Following  this  comes  the  awiul  calumny  I  have  just  referred  to: 

^n  another  cell  were  two  f^irln,  one  fourteen,  one  sixteen,  each  married  to  her 
Bvn  father,  both  with  bHbeu;  and  yet  polya^my  is  a  lost  art. 

There  is  noqnalitication  in  this  statement.  The  unqualified  declar- 
(ion  is  made,  as  of  positive  personal  knowledge,  that  these  fdrls  were 
'  each  married  to  her  own  lather,"  and  the  implication  intended  was 
hat  this  was  due  to  the  teachings  of  the  Mormon  Church.     What  evi- 
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dence  was  there  to  satisfy  this  lady  that  a  Mormon  had  heen  guilty  of 
incest  with  his  own  daughters?  Was  there  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
warranting  the  statement?  If  there  had  b^en,  would  the  wretch  have 
been  at  liberty  and  the  nnfortunate  children  in  prison?  Was  it  not 
mere  gossip  upon  which  this  well-meaning  (?)  lady  based  her  charge? 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Newman  did  visit  the  penitentiary  in  March  last, 
as  she  states  in  her  memorials  to  Congress,  but  she  did  not  find  con- 
fined in  one  cell — 

Six  women,  three  of  whom  had  babies  under  six  months  of  a^re,  who  were 
incarcerated  for  "  contempt  of  court "  in  refusing  tu  ackaowledg^e  the  paternity 
of  their  children. 

Neither  did  she  find — 

In  another  cell  two  grirls,  one  fourteen,  one  sixteen,  each  married  to  her  own 
father,  both  with  babes. 

There  were  confined  in  the  penitentiary  at  that  time  seven  women, 
two  for  contempt  Of  court — one  Sarah  M.  Tong,  twenty-three  yesra  of 
age,  with  babe,  on  the  charge  of  fornication;  two  for  adultery;  one  for 
robbery,  and  one  for  selling  liquor  without  license.  There  is  not  and 
was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  of  these  women  more  than 
two  were  or  had  been  a  Mormon.  Sarah  M.  Tong  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  fornication  and  discharged. 

'*Two  girls,  one  fourteen,  one  sixteen,''  were  not  confined  in  the 
Utah  penitentiary  l:ist  March.  '*A  girl  sixteen  years  of  age  "  was  not 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  at  that  date,  or  at  a  subsequent  date,  or 
for  a  period  long  anterior  to  March,  18S8,  if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  one 
of  that  age,  or  approximating  that  age,  confined  there. 

There  was  no  woman,  or  girl,  in  the  penetentiary  at  that  time  who 
was  even  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  incest  with  '*  her  own  father," 
and  the  story  is  ''made  out  of  whole  cloth."  It  is  a  fabri^tion  from 
beginning  to  end.  Out  of  respect  to  the  person  who  became  responsi- 
ble for  it  over  her  sjii^natnre,  and  related  it  as  of  personal  knowl- 
edge, I  will  not  characterize  it  as  it  deserves  fo  be  characterized.  Nor 
do  I  mean  that  it  shall  be  said  that  these  statements  f.nd  the  contra- 
diction rest  upon  the  same  basis — I  shall  withhold  my  remarks  till  I 
can  incorporate  therein  the  evidence  upon  which  my  contradiction  is 
bottomed. 

The  following  speak  for  themselves: 

Halt  Lake  Crrv,  Utah,  October  9,  1888. 

Drar  Sir:  Yours  of  this  date  received,  making  certain  inquiries  about 
women  confined  in  the  penitentiary  during:  the  month  of  Murch  last,  and  quot- 
ing: certain  statements  which  yuu  claim  tu  have  found  in  the  Conurkssioxal 
Recxjkd  of  October  3,  in  the  re|)ortof  Mrs.  Angie  F.  Newman,  etc. 

With  regard  to  their  being:  seven  women  coiiHned  in  the  penitentiary  at  that 
timr,  three  of  whom  had  babcA,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  correct.  Two  were  be- 
ing held  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing:  to  answer  cerU*in  questions  put  to 
them  by  the  court  touching:  their  polygamous  marriage  relation  ;  one,  Sarah  M. 
Tong,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  willi  babe,  on  the  charge  of  fornication;  an- 
other for  robbery,  another  for  selling  liipior  without  a  license,  and  two  for  adul- 
tery. The  statement  a-*  to  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  these  prisoners  were 
kept  is  al>out  correct,  being  so  small  as  lor  it  to  be  almost  inhuman  to  keep  fe- 
niule  prisoners  in  mucIi  a  place;  but  it  is  the  only  place  we  have  for  that  pur- 
pose.   There  is  a  floor  in  it.  however,  whith  is  always  kept  neat  and  clean. 

The  last  item  to  which  you  call  my  attention  is  this:  "in  another  cell  wer« 
two  girls,  one  fourteen,  one  sixteen,  who  were  married  to  their  own  father, 
both  with  babes.'"  This  is  wholly  incorrect,  an«i  lean  not  understand  how  any- 
Iwdy  could  have  been  so  mi-led.  Somebotly  must  have  made  malicious  mi%- 
reprcHcntations  Ut  Mrs.  N^e  wman  on  this  subject,  as  we  have  never  had  any  skirls 
of  tliis  aire  ronfined  in  the  penitentiary  since  I  have  bce^  marMlial. 

These  facts  are  t;iken  from  the  records  at  the  penitentiary,  and  I  personally 
know  tlieni  to  be  correct. 

Hespectfully  submitted.  FRANK  H.  DYER, 

UmUd  SU1U9  MarahaL 
H.  B.  Cl.AWSON,  F.sq.. 

^alt  Lake  City, 
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Onrcs  or  Unitkd  States  Mabshal,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 

Utah  Peniientiary,  October  12, 1888L 
n  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  aocurmcv  of  a  statement  over  the  signature 
Ani^A  F.Newman  in  the CoNOBESSioNALKBOOBO  ofOctoberS,  l{W8,that  last 
h,  "in  another  oell  were  two  frirls,  one  fourteen,  the  other  sixteen,  each 
ied  to  her  own  father,  both  with  babep,and  yet  polvfcamy  is  a  lost  art,"  I 
wo  to  Mty  that  no  such  oases  aopear  on  the  records  of  this  penitentiary  at  any 
te,  and  that  there  were  no  such  persons  here  last  March.    I  was  then  warden, 
:m.^  mm  positive  that  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Newman  is  inoorrect. 
Yours,  truly, 

ARTHUR  PRATT.  Warden. 
^on.  John  T.  Oaihs, 

WaahingUm^  D.  C 

Utah  Pemtentiary,  October  12, 1888. 

"mTo  hare  read  the  statement  of  Warden  Pratt  and  can  say  from  our  own  knowl- 

that  it  is  true,  and  thatduring  the  time  we  have  been  employed  in  this  pent- 

'^^ntiary  no  girls  ased  fourteen  and  sixteen,  respectively,  have  been  imprisoned 

!rr«,  nor  have  any  girls  been  here  in  custody  who  were  married  to  their  own 

kdior* 

EDGAR  M.  JANNEY, 
F.  Q.  HUDSON, 
T.  C.  WRIGHT, 
JAMES  A.  DOYLE. 
WM.  N.  Mc?OURDY, 

Guards  at  FeniterUtary, 

The  above  guards  have  been  employed  here  for  a  lonj;  period,  and  were  all 
ere  when  Iocs.  Angle  P.  Newman  made  her  visit  in  March  last. 

ARTHUR  PRATT,  Warden. 

A  the  district  court  for  the  third  Judicial  district  of  UUh  Territory.    The  United 
States  of  America  vs.  Sarah  Tong.    Indictment  for  fornication. 

irroBY  or  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lnke^  m  .* 

I,  Henry  O.  McMillan,  clerk  of  the  district  court  for  the  third  Judicial  district 
i^XJtah  Territory,  do  hereby  certify  in  relation  to  the  above  case  as  followb: 
'roeeedings —     « 

1888,  February  24,  indictment  presented  and  filed  charging  the  defendant, 
ah  Tong,  with  the  crime  of  fornic^itiun,  committed  on  the  Ist  day  of  June, 
_/,  with  one  Peter  Tong. 
1888,  March  2,  plea  of  '*  not  guiKy  "  entered. 
1888,  April  27.  indictment  dismissed  and  defendant  discharged. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  aflixed  the  seal  of  said 
Aurt.  at  my  office  in  Salt  Lake  City,  this  I2th  day  of  October,  1888. 
[a»Al^]  HENRY  G.  McMillan.  Clerk. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  nnprejadiced  person  could  believe  that  the 

iormon  Chnrch  aathorities  would  seek  to  shield  a  man  who  had  de- 

"^^aached  his  own  dauishters?    Is  it  possible  that  the  belief  prevails  that 

•^^  marriage  of  a  father  to  his  daughter  would  be  solemnized  by  the 

^^formon  Church?    Such  a  crime  is  unnatural.     To  any  weU-balonced 

_        it  i«  revolting.     The  very  thought  causes  a  shudder.     It  is  mon- 

itroas  to  impute  to  a  people  whose  lives  are  in  all  respects  as  well- 

>Tdered  as  those  of  any  community  on  the  face  of  the  globe  the  toler* 

ice  of  such  a  heinous  offense.     The  very  fact  that  this  statement,  in 

_   memorial  to  Congress,  has  not  been  noticed  is,  to  my  mind,  proof 

nJhat  it  was  attributed ,  as  I  attribute  it,  to  the  fanatical  zeal  of  an  un- 

'deflecting  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  which  pervades  all  the  literature  emanating 
from  this  faction  in  Utah  respecting  the  Mormons  is  simply  hellish. 
'The  fountain  from  which  all  these  calumnies  spring  is  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribane,  which  day  after  day  proclaims  that  polygamous  marriages 
aie  of  daily  occurrence.  No  sane  man  will  believe  that  such  a  thing 
is  pomible  if  there  was  the  purpose  to  disobey  the  law.  With  an  army 
of  special  officers  scattered  over  the  Territory  and  spies  encouraged 
CTerywhere,  the  certainty  of  discovery  and  condign  punishment  would 
make  such  offenses  an  impossibility.    The  lact  has  been  certified  by 
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the  Federal  officials  that  but  one  well-authenticated  case  of  polygamy 

has  come  to  their  notice  since  March,  1887,  and  that  offender  haa  been 

indicted.    And  yet  this  dishonest  newspaper  declares  that — 

Servant  girls  are  daily  leaving:  the  homes  in  which  they  are  employed,  frankly 
acknowledging  they  are  Droing:  to  Logan  to  enter  into  polygamy. 

It  would  be  beneath  me  to  notice  such  silly  lies  if  they  were  not  in- 
corporated into  memorials  and  printed  in  the  Conobsssioxal  Reoobd. 
I  repeat  that  the  author  oi  these  memorials  doubtless  believes  such 
improbable  stories  to  be  the  gospel  truth.  It  is  her  misiortune  to  be 
incapable  of  disbelieving  anything  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Certain  deputy  registration  officers,  appointed  by  the  Utah  Commis- 
sion, report  the  names  of  twenty-nine  men  **  who,  in  their  opinion," 
had  entered  into  polygamy  during  1887.  These  officers  do  not  give  the 
''evidence"  which  induced  ** their  opinion."  If  it  had  been  ** evi- 
dence "  of  sufficient  weight  to  satisfy  the  United  States  district  attor- 
ney that  the  law  against  polygamy  had  been  violated  by  these  twen- 
ty-nine men,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  would  have  had  theofienders 
arrested  and  held  for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  But  the  arrests 
have  not  been  made,  and  the  deputy  registration  officers  have  not  been 
before  the  grand  jury,  or,  if  they  have,  their '  *  evidence ' '  was  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  warrant  indictments  against  the  accused  twenty-nine  men. 

The  minority  of  the  Utah  Commission  in  their  last  annual  report 
have  labored  hard  to  make  out  a  case  of  insincerity  against  the  Mormon 
people  in  relation  to  the  abandonment  of  polygamy.  They  have  en- 
deavored also  to  prove  that  the  Mormons  are  intolerant  and  nnpro- 
gressive.  They  are  compelled  to  admit  certain  facts  which  they  could 
not  ignore,  but  they  have  done  their  best  to  break  the  forc^  thereof 
by  '*  insinuations,"  and  ingeniously  constructed  suggestions  of  dcnbts, 
B8  to  whether  the  people  really  meant  to  obey  the  law. 

In  contrast  with  the  ** doubts"  of  the  majority  I  will  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  minority  which  indicate  the  em- 
phatic views  entertained  by  two  members  of  the  commission,  whose 
ability,  courage,  personal  character,  and  sterling  patriotism  none  will 
question: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  the 
ofUcers  in  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  Federal  statutes,  the  people  of  Utah, 
including  the  Gentiles  and  the  monogamous  Mormons,  with  many  other  benefi- 


cent influences,  sucli  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  schools,  colleges,  and  the  invin- 

»gress  of  civilisation,  are  rapidly 
of  the  inhibited  sexual  offenses  in  Utah;  and  there  does  not  now  seem  to  be 


cible  progress  of  civilisation,  are  rapidly  and  surely  working  out  a  reformaUon 


any  necessity  or  propriety  for  further  legislation  restrictive  of  political  rights 
in  that  Territory. 

We  are  thoroughly  satisfled  that  the  work  of  reformation  in  Utah  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  that  it  will  soon  result  in  a  successful  issue  without  a  resort  to  legis- 
lation that  is  proscriptive  of  religious  opinion.  Our  view  may  be  epitomiseain 
a  few  words:  Punish  criminal  actions;  but  religious  creeds,  never. 

The  present  laws  of  Congress  appertaining  to  Utah  are  very  stringent,  and 
they  will  accomplish  all  that  can  be  reasonably  required  of  legal  coercion.  We 
are  therefore  unwilling  to  advise  any  further  abridgment  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  that  Territory. 

Without  going  into  tediousdetail.  the  general  result  shows  gratifying  pros^ress 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  Utah. 

After  instancing  the  taking  of  the  registration  oath  by  ''the  mass  of 
the  Mormon  voters  "  who  swore  *'that  they  will  not  go  into  polyg- 
amy,'' and  the  fact  that  "  93  per  cent,  of  them  voted  in  August  of  iaet 
year  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  prohibiting  and  punishing  the 
offense,"  and  the  passage  of  **  a  well-considered  and  efficient  marriage 
law  providing  among  other  things  severe  penalties  against  clerks  who 
issue  licenses  for  plural  marriages,"  and  declaring  all  "polygamoos 
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null  and  void,''  and  pointing  out  that  a  resolation  had  heen 
_  by  the  aasembl  j  declaring  *  *  in  favor  of  a  j  net,  hnmane,  and  im- 

partial enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  man- 
zier  as  other  criminal  laws  are  enforced  *^  against  polygamy  and  kindred 
offenaes,  the  minority  report  calls  attention  to  fusion  of  **  Mormons  and 
Gentiles''  at  the  last  municipal  election  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  says: 

Xbe  import  of  these  facts  is  emphasized  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  what  is 

Kio^r  transpiring  in  the  courts  in  Utah.    Within  a  few  days  past  a  number  of 

BAormons,  charged  by  indictment  with  sexual  offenses,  and  who  had  beenevad- 

fnfC  trial,  came  mto  open  court, waived  trial,  voluntarily  pleaded  guilty  to  the 

iDdictmente,  and  received  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment.    Among  the  num- 

l>er  BO  doing  were  one  or  more  leading  men.    We  repeat  that  this  example  is,  in 

oor  opinion,  pregnant  with  significance,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  other 

like  examples;  that  the  hiuderance  which  has  hitherto  impeded  the  course  of 

la^r  »nd  justice  is  giving  way  as  a  raft  before  the  steady  and  increasing  current 

of  tkie  rising  stream.    It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  or  other  men  in  the 

■ame  oategory  would  voluntarily  take  such  steps  with  the  purpose  to  repeat  and 

oontiAue  to  repeat  them.    On  the  contrary,  rationally  they  conduct  to  a  different 

conclusion,  namely,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons  to  abandon  the 

eopomiseion  of  sexual  offenses  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the  law.    Yet  the  laws 

should  continue  to  be  vigilantly  and  strictly  enforced  against  all  violating  them. 

No  step  backward  in  thM  regard  should  be  sanctioned    Let  the  laws  be  exe* 

cuted. 

The  facts  above  set  forth,  with  others  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation, 
oonflrm  the  opinion  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Mormons  have  wisely  resolved 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy  should  be  abandoned. 

Our  view  that  polygamy  is  on  the  decline  in  Utah  is  supported  by  an  emi- 
nent Methodist  minister,  who  for  many  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  *'  Meth- 
odisl^  mis-tion  in  Utah,"  and  who  has  mingled  with  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory.  He  is  credibly  reported  as  having  stated  in  conference,  at  Cincin- 
nati, early  in  this  monUi,  '*that  notwithstanding  reports  given  out  by  the  press 
in  general,  polygamy  is  on  the  decline,**'  and  that  *  *  in  a  few  more  years  it  will 
be  driven  out  of  Utah." 

The  ex-chief  justice  of  Utah,  Hon.  C.S.Zane,  over  a  year  ago  expressed  the 
opinion  *'  that  the  existing  laws  diligently  and  strictly  enforced  might  be  rea* 
ionably  relied  on  to  work  a  cessation  of  polygamy  as  a  practice,"  and  about 
the  same  time  Hon.  William  O.  Bowman,  surveyor-general  of  Utah,  stated  that 
*'  the  change  in  Mormon  sentiment  in  the  last  year  has  been  marked  and  en- 
couraging on  the  question  of  the  supression  and  abandonment  of  polygamy." 

The  statement  of  the  reverend  gentleman  hereinbefore  mentioned  suggests 
the  remark  that  on  acoountof  the  "peculiar  institutions  "  of  a  portion  of  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Utah  "  the  reports  given  out  by  the  press  "  are  n-it  only  at  present  but 
ave  been  for  years  of  a  sensational  and  higiily  colored  character. 

The  Mormons  have  always  contended  that  the  faction  in  Utah  which 

haa  been  so  persistent  in  its  efforts  to  have  them  deprived  of  their  civil 

rights  in  order  that  they,  a  minority,  might  rule  the  Territory  made 

a  handle  of  public  opinion  against  polygamy,  and  that  its  abandonment 

by  the  Mormons  would  not  abate  the  hostility  of  these  self-seeking 

people.     This  has  been  shown  to  be  true  by  the  cry  which  is  now  raised 

about  the  Mormons  being  in  favor  of  a  union  of  church  and  state.' 

DeiJing  with  this  cry,  the  minority  report  of  the  commission  says: 

The  revolution  of  opinion  and  conduct  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  particu- 
larly in  the  rising  generation,  is  inaugurated  and  advancing  with  incre>sing 
momentum  to  the  front  and  the  control,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  irresistibly 
proceed  until  its  mission  is  finished.    Revolutions,  as  a  rule,  do  not  retrograde. 

Now  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  practice  of  polygamy  is  passing  away,  an- 
other thing  is  made  prominent  and  Drought  forward  bv  non-Mormons  in  Utah 
as  a  justification  for  further  hostile  disoriiui nation  by  the  Government  against 
the  Mormons,  namely,  their  religion  and  church  government.  On  this  subject 
we  will  repeat  the  language  of  our  last  annual  report: 

**Now,in  the  close  of  the  most  enlightened  century  in  the  tide  of  time,  shall 
we  invoke  legal  coercion  over  the  consciences  of  men  and  resort  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  inflicted  in  former  times  for  recusancy,  non-conformity,  apostasy, 
and  heresy  ? 

**  In  this  age  the  world  moves ;  and  even  religions  fanatics  must  keep  pace  with 
progress.  The  Utah  of  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  when  Brigham  Young  as 
prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  dominated  over  his  devoted  followers,  isolated  from 
all  the  world  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  nor,  in  our  opin- 
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km,  can  thnt  fiMllnflr  and  di^aolTing  spocter  of  the  past  be  justly  or  properly  In- 
voked an  an  excitative  to  leMrislation  proHoriptive  of  reliprious  opinion.  The rmll- 
road  and  the  telegraph,  free  speech  and  a  free  press  are  there  now.  SohooU 
and  colleges  and  churches  of  many  denominations  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory.  The  people  are  no  longer  isolated,  but  are  now  in  oommunioatkm 
with  all  the  world ;  and  Salt  I^ke  City  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  on  the 
continent,  a  resort  for  tourists,  savants,  statesmen,  and  scholars  from  abroad. 
Under  such  circumstances  is  it  not  morally  impossible  that  Utah  shall  ever 
again  become  subject  to  that  church  domination  and  oppression  which  are  now 
imputed  by  some  persons  as  an  existing  reality  against  *the  Mormon  hier- 
archy ?'" 

In  oonoluding  this  report  we  wish  to  say  that  we  take  our  stand  on  the  Oon- 
stilution,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  as  proclaimed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  principles  that 
should  never  be  violated  at  the  behest  of  popular  prejudice  agiJnst  Jews,  CMb- 
olicw.  Protestants,  or  Mormons. 

Tue  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that— 

**  Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of  actions,  and  while  they  can  not  in- 
terfere with  mere  religious  belief  they  may  with  practices.    •    •    • 

'*  Congress  can  not  pass  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  Territories  whioh 
shall  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  flrst  amendment  to  the  Oon- 
stitution  expressly  forbids  such  legislation.  Religious  freedom  is  guarantied 
everywhere  throughout  the  United  States,  so  far  as  Congressional  intezferenoe 
is  eoncemed.    (8  Otto,  145). 

Madison  says,  sententiously: 

"  Religion,  or  the  duty  whioh  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  is  not  within  the  proT- 
inoe  of  civil  government." 

Jefferson  says : 

'*  Believing  that  religion  is  a  matter  whioh  lies  solely  between  man  and  his 
Ood,  and  that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  for  his  faith  or  his  worship ;  that 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Government  reaches  actions  only,  and  not  opin> 
ions,  I  contemplate  with  solemn  reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple which  declares  that  their  legislature  should  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  ftee  exercise  thereof."  (8  Jefferson's 
Works,  113.) 

]  have  shown  that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  objection  of  the  oon- 
trolling  spirits  of  the  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah 
to  an  J  control  being  exercised  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  voted 
by  Congress  is  their  desire  to  divert  it  to  purposes  which  were  not  con- 
templated by  the  legislators.  That  is  why  M  rs.  Newman  wants '  *  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  law  to  the  status  defined  in  the  original  memorial  of  the 
araociation  to  the  Senate,  namely,  the  dependent  classes  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory." The  object  is  to  have  Congress  recognize  an  institution  with 
scope  and  purposes  entirely  different  from  the  one  Congress  originally 
supposed  it  was  assisting.  The  Senate  amendments  with  the  objec- 
tionable phrase  about  women  who  desire  to  sever  their  allegiance  to 
the  Mormon  Church  stricken  out  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  Alra. 
Newman  and  her  coadjutors.  Their  wiliiugness  to  have  this  phratce 
disappear  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  is  plainly  evident,  namely, 
that  their  agitation  of  charity  for  dependent  Mormon  women  and  chil- 
dren is  a  mere  pretext  to  get  access  to  the  national  Treasury. 

This  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble  with  the  board  of  controL 
This  is  why  such  terrific  onslaughts  are  made  on  the  Mormon  Chnivh 
and  people.  They  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  prejudice  existing, 
not  only  in  the  public  mind,  but  in  Congress,  where  such  silly,  wicked] 
and  improbable  statements  ought  not  to  be  accepted  on  the  mere  a8« 
Runiption  that  Christian  women  would  not  make  them  if  they  were  not 
true.  The  utter  untruthfulness  of  some  of  these  statements  has  been 
proved  by  irrefragible  testimony.  I  do  not  charge  that  those  who  be- 
come responsible  for  these  calumnies  originated  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  those  who  became  sponsors  ibr  them  were  deceived. 
hut  I  do  insist  that  persons  who  will  make  themselves  responsible  for 
such  litisehoods  are  not  worthy  of  credence  in  any  statements  they 
make  coiiceruing  the  Mormon  people 
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The  scope  of  the  multifarions  nndertakingR  of  the  Industrial  Chxis- 
hu  Home  Associatioii  of  Utah  has  heen  mSde  apparent  hy  reference 
the  sixth  article  of  its  articles  of  incorporation.  The  Senate  amend- 
ents  taro  over  $80,000  to  the  treasurer  of  that  corporation,  and  the 
Utatli  commission  is  merely  to  andit  the  acconnts  without  responsibility 
^or  the  «cpenditure  of  the  money  further  than  to  see  that  vouchers  are 
tfrxmislied.  It  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  speak- 
mn^  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  for  the  Senate  conferees, 


The  ofa()eoto,  punniits,  and  busin«M  of  the  association  are  set  out  fiiUy— 

the  article  I  have  quoted.    And  it  was  maintained  in  the  Senate, 
^sLnd  is  maintained  in  this  House,  by  the  advocates  of  the  Senate 
-amendments,  that  Congress  has  already  **  recognized ''  this  corporation 
by  the  appropriations  already  made,  and  that  it  is  most  singular  that 
ihe  point  should  be  made  at  this  late  day  that  it  is  not  a  responsible 
<^»Qcem  and  can  not  be  trusted  to  receive  and  disburse  the  funds  de- 
signed to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  objects  it  has  in  view. 

With  the  sum  now  proposed  to  give,  with  the  unexpended  balances 
to  be  turned  over,  more  than  $100,000  will  be  handed  over  for  **the 
objects,  pursuits,  and  business  of  the  association''  as  set  forth  in  the 
sixth  article  of  its  articles  of  incorporation.  Does  Congress  propose  to 
commit  itoelf  to  what,  I  submit,  is  the  most  visionary  of  visionary 
schemes  ?  I  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  absurdities  of  **  the 
objects,  pursuits,  and  business  of  the  association,''  and  if  Congress  is 
ready  to  indorse  them  by  voting  vast  sums  of  money,  and  to  assume 
the  moral  responsibility  of  supplying  still  vaster  sums,  let  it  do  so. 
But  it  should  assume  this  responsibility  with  full  knowledge,  and  hence 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  set  forth  the  facts. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that,  in  the  language  of  Senator  Hals,  the 
Mormon  leaders  see  in  this  institution  a  "menace"  to  their  cause  *' suf- 
ficient to  arouse ' '  their  hostility.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  the  Mormon  leaders,  to  the  Mormon  Church,  and  to  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple, how  many  thousands  of  dollars  Congress  votes  to  the  Industrial 
Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah,  or  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  it  assumes  the  moral  responsibility  to  vote  in  the  future, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  undertake,  in  the  name  of  charity,  to  set  up  an 
institution  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  its  back,  to  induce 
persons  *'  to  sever  their  allegiance  to  the  Mormon  Church. ' '  Speaking 
from  a  strictly  selfish  standpoint,  the  more  money  Congress  votes  for 
use  in  Utah  Territory  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  the  people  thereof 
will  derive.  So  far  as  the  Mormon  Church  is  concerned  it  will  survive 
not  only  this  scheme  to  destruy  it,  but  all  others  concocted  by  men.  It 
is  of  God,  and  He  will  preserve  it ! 

I  have  been  gratified  by  hearing  the  vigorous  denunciations  of  this 
covert  attempt  to  make  the  national  Treasury  contribute  to  those  who 
doubtless  have  convinced  themselves  that  they  are  serving  God  by 
laboring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Mormon  Church.  It  has  seemed 
passing  strange  to  me  that  the  note  of  alarm  has  not  been  sounded 
earlier  in  this  war  which  is  being  waged  for  the  destruction  of  th& 
Mormon  Church.  The  remark  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Spinola]  was  pregnant  with  truth  when  he  expressed  the  fear  that  if 
the  power  of  the  General  Gk)vernment  could  be  used  to  destroy  one  re- 
ligious organization  it  might  in  turn  be  directed  against  others.  Let 
me  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  scarcely  attracts  any  notice — a  fact 
which  is  of  more  serious  import  than  any  of  the  so-called  '*  burning 
questions  of  the  hour"  in  this  country. 


The  entire  property  of  the  Mormon  Charch.  real  and  peraonal,  ex- 
cept the  Temple  Block  in  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  adjudged  Dot  to  be- 
long to  its  rightful  owners,  and  is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  a 
United  States  marshal,  appointed  by  a  United  States  court,  in  a  suit 
begun  by  the  Attorney- General  of  the  Uniteil  States  in  acoordauce  with 
a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  property  thus 
in  the  custody  of  a  receiver,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Unit^  States,  con- 
sists of  both  real  and  personal  estate,  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  per- 
sonalty amounts  to  $8*25,583. 0(»  without  including  30,158  head  of  live- 
stock. The  actual  cash  amounts  to  $'237,GGG.15.  The  other  personal 
property  is  actually  worth  about  $125,000,  and  with  the  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  receiver,  and  real  estate,  is  valued  at  $790,666.15. 

The  real  estate  which  has  been  declared  not  to  belong  to  the  church 
consists  of  the  ground  in  Salt  IwAkeCity  whereon  stand  the  Tithing  house, 
the  church  offices,  the  Historian's  office,  the  Gardo  house,  the  residence 
of  the  president  of  the  church,  and  other  real  estate,  all  of  which  was  set 
apart  and  dedicated  to  the  church  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Tei^  . 
ritory.  The  Temple  block,  whereon  stand  the  great  tabernacle  an< 
the  unfinished  temple,  is  graciously  conceded  as  a  place  of  worship. 

The  live-stock  was  accumulated  by  contributions,  in  kind,  made  b 
devout  people,  and  its  care  gave  employment  to  worthy  persons  ent^ 
tied  to  assistance  in  this  way  from  the  church.     The  management 
all  this  property,  the  care  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  is  now  the  busim 
of  the  United  States  marshal  of  Utah. 

In  making  up  the  value  of  the  property  turned  over  to  the  reoei 
there  was  no  estimate  placed  upon  the  Temple  block.     It  would 
difficult  to  place  an  approximate  value  on  this  piece  of  real  estate, 
cause  the  Temple  is  unfinished,  and  will  require  a  very  large  su 
complete  it.    What  has  been  expended  upon  it  can  scarcely  be  de 
mined  because  a  large  part  was  labor  contributed.     Moreover,  as 
building  was  designed  for  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  church,  and  was 
to  stand  a  monument  of  the  people's  reverence  for,  and  devotiox 
Almighty  God,  its  value  for  any  other  purposes  would  be  only  Uio 
terial  of  which  it  is  built. 

The  entire  personality  of  the  nominal  value  of  $825,583.06  and  < 
admitted  actual  value  of  nearly  $400,000  is  declared  escheated  to 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  suit  unQer  which  this  property  has 
seized,  and  some  of  it  forfeited  and  escheated  to  the  United  8 
and  all  turned  over  to  a  receiver  ?    Nominally  the  suit  is  to  diasolv 
corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Ijattei^I>Eiy  Saints,  "^ 
up  its  afiairs,  and  distribute  its  belongings.    There  is  another  su'f 
forfeit  and  escheat  to  the  United  States  the  real  property  alleg9^ 
have  been  illegally  acquired  by  the  church.     The  two  togethear 
really  meant  to  destroy  the  Mormon  Church  by  depriving  it  ^f 
property.     It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  disguised  attemp^^ 
overthrow  a  religious  denomination. 

Let  me  point  out  upon  what  flimsy  grounds  this  attempt  to  d\mo^ 
the  corporation  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  bottomed.     The  incorporati^ 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  La'tter-Day  Saints  was  originally  by 
act  passed  by  the  so-called  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Deseret — a  sort 
provisional  government  provided  by  the  Mormons  for  themselves  i 
]SAi),  before  there  had  been  any  territorial  subdivision  of  all  that  vas 
donuiin  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalope-Hildagooo 
sitit*  the  somewhat  indefinite  boundaries  of  California.    The  Mormoa 
hctt'.ements.  beginning  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847,  grew  rapidly  and 
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^ueye  was  pressing  need  for  government  of  some  kind.  The  people  had 
^titioned  Congress  for  a  form  ot  government,  and  no  heed  being  paid 
^*^ereto  provided  lor  themselves,  in  1849,  a  provisional  one. 

In  1850  Congress,  under  an  omnibus  law.  provided  for  the  erection  of 

^veral  Territories,  and  among  them  wiis  Utah.     This  organic  act  pro- 

^'ded  a  Territorial  government  with  certain  executive  officers  to  be  ap- 

l>ointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 

*  J-^egislaiive  Assembly  the  members  whereof  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 

people.    The  powers  granted  to  this  legislative  body  were  by  no  means 

''^Bstricted  in  the  matter  of  granting  corporate  powers  save  a  general  pro- 

*'ij*o  to  the  ettiect  that  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  disapprove  of  any 

^e^iis/sition  which  might  not  meet  with  its  approval.     An  absolute  veto 

*o  %v#*  r  was.  however,  given  to  the  governor,  an  officer  to  be  appointed 

y  tYx^  President. 

Oia^  of  the  tirst  acts  of  the  Territorial  Assembly  of  Utah  was  the  re- 
i2fto^inent  of  the  act  passed  in  1^49  by  the  legislative  body  of  the  so- 

*-I^feci  RtatA  of  Despret    inrytrrtorAtinor  t.hp  Phnrnh    nf  Jf>flnA   DhHai  nf 


State  of  Deseret,  incorporating  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
''^"ti^T-Day  Saints.  The  act  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
^^*~^^.  It  was  never  in  whole  disapproved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
^i'ts^  States. 

^  >=^  186*2  Congress,  in  enacting  the  law  against  polygamy,  disapproved 
^pfe«i  annulled  so  much  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Church  of  Jesus 
jtof  Latter-Day  Saints  as  might  authorize  that  organization  to 
J^zeany  particular  church  doctrines  whereby  plurality  of  wivQs 
~  V)ly  might  be  sanctioned  or  civil  power  of  any  kind  be  conferred. 
le  same  time  there  was  a  limit  placed  on  future  acquisition  of  real 
e  by  **any  religious  or  charitable  organization  whatsoever  in  any 
^  Territories."  That  limit  was  $50,000  in  value  at  the  time  of 
•^nisition  of  the  property.  It  was  especially  stipulated  that  there 
10  intention  to  interfere  with  merely  ecclesiastical  features  of  the 
^ration  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  purely  religious  subjects,  and 
'-  '•^o  question  vested  property  rights.  The  discussion  of  the  bill, 
^^^^  became  a  law,  shows  how  scrupulously  careful  the  legislators 
^^^  to  guard  vested  rights,  and  to  avoid  even  the  su'^picioo  of  violat- 
le  constitutional  prohibition  of  legislation  infringing  the  sacred 
of  religious  liberty. 

le  act  of  March  3,  1887,  in  addition  to  directing  the  institution  of 

lings  to  dissolve  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 

-^t  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  provided  further  for  suits  to  forfeit  and  es- 

to  the  United  States  whatever  property  that  corporation  had 

Ired  in  derogation  of  the  act  of  1862.     The  law  of  18(>2  restricted 

prohibition  to  real  estate  of  greater  value  than  $50,000,  but  the  act 

~rarch  3,  1887,  speaks  of  property,  and  not  that  particular  kind 

tioned  by. the  former  enactment. 

«w  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  if  the  Congress 
^lie  United  States  can.  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  direct  a  cor- 
^^tion  created  by  a  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly  to  be  dissolved, 
affairs  wound  up,  and  its  property  disposed  of?    The  organic  act 
^^ating  the  Territory  of  Utah  provided — 

«    thai  the  leirliilAtive  power  of  said  Territory  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  sub- 
"*^cta  of  legrislation  consistent  with  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
^ToYisions  of  this  act. 

There  was  no  lestriction  in  regard  to  creation  of  corporations. 

Bat  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  momentous  interests  in- 
volved, or  of  dealing  with  the  questions  ot  law  which  have  to  be  passed 
tipon.     I  simply  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  tact— one  that  ought  to 


F  gij«  pause  to  thnnghtfal  men.  ir  It  seems  daDgeraiu  to  approprlktA 
moaey  "  for  the  beueflt  of  thoM  who  duire  to  Mvei  thair  leUtiou  to 
Ihe  AIonuoD  Cliuruli,"  is  it  not  far  more  daogeroiiB  to  begia  aaits  to 
tliBsolve  charuh  corponitioQS,  selte  church  property,  and  to  forfeit  and 
««i>heat  it  to  tbe  United  Htutes? 

There  ia  no  dispute  as  to  certain  facte  involved  in  the  oontraTenj  as 
to  the  real  estate  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which,  m  tbe  property  of  tbft 
charcb,  faaa  been  udjadf^ed  tobeloD)^  to  no  one,  and  thereJore,  in  effect, 
to  be  ready  to  befticbeated  to  the  United  States.  Tbe  ground  whereon 
Htfind  UieTitbing  odice  and  the  church  ofScea  was,  attheTery  fonadioK 
uf  Suit  Lake  City  by  tbe  Mormon  settlers,  set  ap*r(  and  dedicated  to 
their  charuh,  juat  as  was  tbe  ground  known  as  the  Temple  block.  It 
was  not  then  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  bnt  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Oftaol  settlement  baviuKbeeQ  made  before  the  treaty  of  Goid- 
alup«  Hidalfco.  The  trenty  rands  it  part  of  the  domain  of  tbe  United 
States,  but  it  was  not  poeaible  until  long  after  to  obtain  strictly  legal 

titles  uuder  the  land  laws.     TheK^nnd,  huweTor,  wasalways  deenud  J 

and  held  to  be  the  propertv  of  the  church,  and  wm  tued  by  it  for-^^^ 
strictJy  rellKious  and  church  pnrposei. 

In  the  «>w  of  the  real  estate  known  as  the  Hietoriou's  office  it  ii^K„2- 
admitted  that  equitable  title  thereto  was  obtained  in  1856  by  pnrchos^^i^^ 
for  a  valuable  conaideratioD,  and  that  the  property  ever  since  haa  )■■■■■■■  ™  — 
occupied  by  tbe  Historian  office  of  tbe  church. 

'  The,  strictly  speukin^,  lej^al  titles  to  these  several  lots  or  parcels  a.  ■^^^ 
ground  were  not  obtained  under  the  town-eito  law  until  18T1  and  irm  — i  ~'~' 

I  quote  the  linding  of  locts  in  relation  to  the  Temple  block,  tb^.^^^ 
Gordo  house  and  gronuds,  tbe  Htstoriou  office  and  groands,  and  tbv'.^c^E 
Tithing  office  and  grounds  as  agreed  upon  and  accepted  by  the  sn-.^c^  J 
preme  court  of  Utah  and  made  part  of  tbe  Hnal  decree  in  the  case  o^c^ 
The  United  States  of  America,  plaintiff,  e<.  The  LMb  Corporation  iCi«^ 
the  Church  of  Jesns  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  tl  al.,  defendants: 

The  Mid  Tempi*  Block  wu  taken  poawmlon  of  b;  the  aitBnla  of  the  Chan 
al  Jgsui  (.'brill  uf  Lalter-ltay  &kiiiU.  then  cililln|[  m  •  Tolunlarr  anidow 
Med  rIIkIuiu  Kct.  when  Sail  I^ke  Clly  wu  Hnt  Inld  nut  and  lurreycd  In  1 


Dprovcd  Miirrh  J.  INST.    Thi 

r  nf  Mid  Salt  I.akoCTly 


■nd  known  «•  IlieOnrdu  houH  and  cmmida,  wa*  oiri>«(  Uy 
IndlvlduallT  mtibf  Knic  of  lita  drath  In  1ST;  and  wma  tLcrnftcr 

•iMUloratoJohn  Taylor  u  inHtM-ln-tnvO,  for  a  valuable  con .  „ 

■ubMquentlr.on  tlu21thdayof  A]irll,  IKM,  the  lald  Joho  Taylut  tmnml»n 
iba  aanw  to  Theudure  McKcan,  on  •  arcrei  truM  fur  aid  oorporaLlon.  who  h< 
UwMo»untllIlw3ddayorJuly,ltWI,wbcnhsatt««pt«lioD<HivBritu  -  - 
Hurlou,  Windrr,  and  Pmston  fur  Ibe  aum  ol  •!.    Thai  iHid  Oudo  b 

■cruundnwcre  uwid  and  ouiuiited  by  lotd  JohnTarlor.pnaident  of  lald-chun^  —  ^.^^-k- 
fnm  IMNup  tothnlnnofhtadeath.  as  a  rcaidence.  ,^  "^^i. 
The[ll«oriaD'Bom«»nditT(ninil«werelakrnpoMe«ilonofhjAlbm»P,Boct-  —"^^  -^a» 
wnod  lnlHt><.andwuaparluftbepuhlladDnaln.andMintlnuadl«beaiiehuii-  "^^^  ^ 
—      ■ •^--— iniieofSSalUjikeUily  waa«otBT«t,    Tliat 


vt  alwaya  been  keiil  Id 
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}>reflent,  at  the  cost  of  said  church ;  and  that  said  oflSce  has  been  and  Is  necessary 
or  the  use  of  said  historian  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  that  in  1872  Georgre 
A.  Smith  obtained  the  tRle  of  said  premises  from  the  mayor  of  Salt  I^ke  Citv 
under  the  town*eite  act ;  and  that  after  his  death  the  same  was  conveyed  to  his 
wife  and  one  of  his  daughters,  who  afterwards  transferred  the  same  to  Theodore 
McKean  for  avaluaiile  consideration :  that  the  said  McKean  has  held  the  prop- 
erty since  that  date  on  a  secret  trust  for  the  use  and  l>enefit  of  said  corporation. 
The  part  of  the  Tithing  office  and  grounds  were  taken  posiiesHion  of  uy  agents 
of  the  church  in  1848,  when  Salt  Lake  was  first  laid  out,  and  ever  since  that 
time  have  been  used  by  said  sect  in  receiving  and  distributing  tithing  and  volun- 
tary contributions  of  property;  that  prior  to  July  1,  18*^2,  buildings  and  other 
improvements  of  considerable  value  had  been  built  thereon  by  the  church ;  that 
at  the  time  they  were  taken  possession  of  it  was  part  of  the  public  domain  ;  on 
the2lstof  November,  1871,  said  land  wasentered  under  the  town-site  act.  That 
Brigham  Young,  then  president  and  trustee-in-trust  of  the  church,  claimed 
said  land  under  the  town-site  law.  and  it  wat?  conveyed  to  him  by  Daniel  M. 
Wells,  then  mayor  of  said  city  ;  that  in  Novf  raber,  1873,  Brigham  Young  trans- 
ferred the  same  to  Oeorge  A.  Smith,  as  trustee-in-truMt ;  that  at  his  death  the 
legal  title  to  said  premises  vested  in  Brigham  Young  and  his  successor,  and  the 
executors  of  the  Brigham  Young  estate  transferred  the  property  to  John  Tay- 
lor, who  in  April,  187^,  transferred  and  conveyed  the  same  to  Edward  Hunter 
upon  a  secret  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation ;  that  Hunter  on 
the  24th  day  of  April,  1878,  transferred  and  conveyed  the  same  to  Robert  T.  Bur- 
ton on  a  secret  truat  for  said  corporation,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1887,  the 
said  Burton  attempted  to  convey  the  same  to  W.  B.  Preston,  John  R.  Winder, 
and  Robert  T.  Burton,  as  trustees. 
That  the  other  piece  of  property  known  as  part  of  the  Tithing  office  and 

runds  was  possessed.  aoquircKi,  and  owned,  as  follows:  That  in  1H48  Newell 
Whitney,  then  presiding  bishop  of  the  church,  took  possession  of  lot  5,  block 
88,  plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  survey ;  and  in  the  same  year  Horace  R.  Whitney 
took  possession  of  lot  6  in  said  block ;  tnat  some  time  in  the  year  1856  the 
ChurcQ  of  Jesus  Christ  of  I^atter-Day  Saints,  by  itsagents,  took  possession  of  the 
south  half  of  said  lots,  and  placed  thereon  yards  and  oorrsls,  and  have  contin- 
ued to  occupy  the  same  down  to  the  present.  That  in  1870  the  foregoing  lots 
became  a  part  of  the  town-site  entry.  The  said  church  in  1871  filed  an  applica- 
tion in  the  proper  court  for  a  title  to  the  south  half  of  said  los,  and  the  heirs  of 
Newell  K.  Whitney  also  filed  an  application  in  the  proper  court  for  the  south  half 
of  said  lots,  and  Horace  K.  Whitney  filed  an  application  in  the  sime  court  for 
the  south  half  of  lot  6.  The  court  awarded  the  title  to  the  said  premises  to 
Brigham  Young,  as  aforesaid.  That  in  1872  Brighaio  Young,  trustee,  ol^tained 
a  deed  from  the  heirs  of  Newell  K.  Whitney  to  said  south  half  of  lot  5,  and  in 
consideration  thereof  paid  them  S7,000,  and  at  the  sanm  time  he  also  obtained  a 
deed  from  Horace  K.  Whitney  of  lot  6,  and  paid  therefor  the  sum  of  f2,(NiO.  At 
the  time  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19, 1887,  took  eflTect,  the  legal  title  thereto 
was  held  by  Robert  T.  Burton  on  a  secret  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
oorporation:  that  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1887,  he  attempted  to. convey  the  same 
to  Trustees  Winder,  Burton,  and  Preston,  by  a  certain  instrument  of  writing. 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  *'  agreed  npon  facts  '^  as  to  the  Temple 
block  ground  are  precisely  the  same  in  substance  and  effect  as  those  in 
relation  to  the  Historian's  office  and  grounds  and  the  Tithing  office  and 
gronnds.  As  to  the  Garde  bouse  and  grounds,  it  is  *' agreed"  that 
Brigham  Young  individually  owned  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  that  they  were  conveyed  by  his  executors  to  John  Taylor  as  trustee 
in  trust  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  true  meaning  of  this  is  that 
the  deed  from  Brigham  Young's  executors  tb  John  Taylor,  trustee  in 
trust,  sets  forth  a  consideration,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  while  the  Gardo 
house  and  grounds  stood  in  the  name  of  Brigham  Young,  it  was  actu- 
ally the  property  of  the  church.  In  this  statement  of  facts  *' agreed 
upon"  only  such  facts  as  appeared  of  record  were  admitted  by  the 
plaintiff. 

The  following  is  the  statement  as  *' agreed  upon  "  in  relation  to  the 

personal  property  of  the  church: 

That  at  the  time  the  said  act  of  Congress  of  February  19, 1887,  took  effect,  said 
corporation  owned,  held,  and  possessed  the  following-described  personal  prop- 
erty, to  wit:  One  large  safe,l  medium-sized  iron  safe,  25  arm  chairs,  11  rotary 
ohalrs.10  upholstered  chairs,  2  desks,  1  letter  press.  800  shares  of  f  KX)  each  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Salt  Lake  Qas^Company,  4,732  shares  of  SlOO  each  of  Uie  capi- 
Uu  stock  of  the  Deseret  Telegraph  Company,  1  promissory  note,  dated  March 
2, 1887,  due  and  payable  to  John  Taylor,tru8tee-in»trust.ororder,  two  years  after 
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date,  calling  for  the  Bum  of  S13,3.'>3.32,  bearing:  6  per  oent.  fntereAt  from  dale. 
.-itcned  by  Sharp  and  Little;  1  proiiiisHory  note.aaled  March  2.  I8H7,due  and 
payable  to  Jolin  Taylor,  truutfe-in-tru.»-t,«»r order,  two  yrara  after  date, and  call- 
ins:  for  Sl.«Vi<».66,  with  (i  pt-r  cent,  interest  from  daie.iiiiKneU  by  I^ffaiiid  Youn^; 
1  proniiasory  note  datetl  March  2, 18S7.  |>ayable  to  the  order  of  John  Taylor, 
triiHtee-in-truHt,  two  years  from  date,  callinK  for  $4,83:3.33.with  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  from  date— sijfned  James  Jack  :  1  promt -sory  note,  S^,00(\  with  6  percent, 
in  erest— ai^rned  II.  B.  Clawson:  3(),I5S8heep;  :^237,06().  16  money,  proceeds  of  aales 
of  miscellanoouB  pro|)eKy.  That  since  saifl  personal  property  came  into  the 
I>oaseHMion  of  the  receiver  lipretoforo  appointed  in  this  cause,  he  has  collected  as 
rent  from  the  naid  real  estat*^.  fi,850;  as  dividends  on  said  gas  slock,  (4, 9UU ;  as 
interest  on  said  money,  $2, 233. 60. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter- Day  Saints  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 

March  3,  1887,  the  plaintilf  admits: 

That  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  was,  from  the  19th  day 
of  January,  Is'Sl.  to  the  ^M  day  of  March.  1887,  a  oor))oration  for  religious  and 
charitable  purposes,  duly  onrunized  and  existing  under  and  in  pursuance  or  an 
onlinance  enat-tcd  by  the  l^eifiMlature  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  approved  by 
the  (governor  thereof  on  the  said  I9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1851,acopy  of  which 
ordinance  is  made  a  (lart  of  the  complaint  herein. 

And  it  ivS  also  admitted: 

That  since  the  ^iasHajjje  of  said  act  of  Conjrress  on  February  19, 1887,  the  Church 
of  Jesus  CMirist  ot  Latter-Day  Saints  has  existed  as  a  voluntary  relief  ioun  sect,  of 
which  the  H:iid  Wilford  Woodruff  is  the  actinia  president,  and  has  had  duly  des- 
ifl^nated  and  appointed  by  the  probate  court  of  Salt  I^ke  County,  in  said  Terri- 
tory, in  pur;4uanoe  of  the  act  of  Conjrress  afore«taid,  the  followinfi^naiued 
trustees:  VV.  B.  Preston,  Ro1>ert  T.  Burton,  and  John  R.  Winder,  to  take  the 
title  to  and  hold  such  real  estate  as  shall  lye  allowed  said  relifrious  sect  by  law 
for  the  erection  and  use  of  houses  of  worship,  parsonaflres,  and  burial-grounds. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  corporation  iti«elf  the  following  was  '*  agreed 
upon  in  the  statement  of  facts  :" 

That  the  said  corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 
was  in  its  nature  and  by  its  statute  of  incorporation  a  religious  and  charitable 
corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating,  spreading,  and  upholding  the 
principles,  practices,  teachings,  and  tenets  of  said  church,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  charity,  subject  and  according  to  haid  principles,  practices,  teach- 
ings, and  tenets,  and  that  from  the  time  of  the  (>i*ganization  of  said  corporation 
up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act  on  February  19,  ISff?,  it  never  nad  any 
other  corporate  objects,  purposes,  and  authority;  never  had  any  capital  stock 
or  stockholders,  nor  have  there  ever  been  any  natural  persons  who  were  au- 
thorized under  its  act  and  charter  of  incorporation  to  take  or  hold  sny  personal 
property  or  estate  of  said  corporation,  except  the  trustees  provided  for  by  said 
statute  of  incorporation. 

That  the  said  personal  property  hereinbefore  set  out  had  been  accumulated  by 
said  latter  corporation  prior  to  the  passage  of  said  act  on  February  19,  IfttTT.  and 
that  such  accumulation  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more.  That 
prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act  the  said  personal  property  had 
been  used  for  and  devoted  to  the  promulgation,  8pr«»ad,  and  rnaintenanoe'ofibe 
doctrines,  teachings,  tenets,  and  practices  of  the  said  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  and  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  or  plurality  ot  wi%*es  was  one 
of  the  doctrines,  teachings,  tenets,  and  practices  of  the  said  late  church  onrpor- 
ation.  but  only  a  portion  uf  the  members  of  said  corporation,  not  exceediny^O 
per  cent,  of  the  marriageable  members,  male  and  female,  were  engaged  in  the 
actual  practice  of  polygamy.  That  since  the  passage  of  the  said  act  of  Congress 
on  February  19,  18.S7,  the  said  voluntary  religious  sect,  known^  the  Church  of 
Jesus  ChriMt  of  letter-Day  Saints,  has  comprised  the  great  lx>dy  of  individuals 
who  formerly  composed  the  membership  of  said  corporation,  and  the  organise- 
tion,  general  governm«»nt,  doctrines,  and  tenets  of  said  voluntary  religious  sect 
have  l>een  and  now  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  late  oorporatloii 
of  the  C'hurcli  of  Jesus  Christ  of  letter-Day  Saints. 

That  certain  of  the  officers  of  said  religious  sect,  regularly  ordained  and  oei^ 
tain  public  preachers  and  teachers  of  said  religious  sect  who  are  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  who  are  preachers  and  teachers,  concerning  the  doctrines  and  tenets 
of  said  church,  have,  since  the  pas-sage  of  said  act  of  Congress  on  Febraary  19, 
1887,  promulgated,  taught,  spread,  and  upheld  the  same  doctrines,  tenets  and 
practices,  including  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  as  were  formerly  promulgated, 
taught,  and  upheld  by  the  said  late  corporation,  and  the  said  teachings  of  the 
said  officers,  preachers,  and  teachers  have  not  been  repudiated  or  dissented  from 
by  said  voluntary  religious  sect,  nor  have  their  teachings  and  preachlngsor  their 
actions  created  any  division  or  schism  in  paid  voluntary  religious  sect. 
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That  any  dedication  or  settinj;  aside  of  any  of  the  personal  property  hereto- 
bre  set  out  as  havini;  belonged  to  the  late  corporation  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
f  or  in  trust  for  the  members  of  the  late  corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
!brist  of  Latter^Day  Saints,  or  any  of  them,  would  practically  and  in  effect  be  a 
edioition  and  settinfc  aside  of  said  personal  property  to  the  upes,  and  for  the 
urposes  of,  and  in  trust  for,  the  unincorporated  reli^ous  sect  known  as  the 
hurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints. 

It  was  also  aji;reed  that  at  the  oommencemeDt  of  the  suit  all  the  per- 
>nal  property  now  held  by  the  receiver  was  held  in  trust  for  the 
;harch  corporation,  and  that  the  Temple  block  was  u;^ed  exclusively 
z^or  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  the 
^^hurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  lAtter-Day  Saints;  and  further,  that  pro- 
-^eedings  were  pending  and  undetermined  **for  the  purpose  of  having 
-^cleclared  and  adjudged  forfeited  and  escheated  to  the  Govemment  of 
^Che  United  States''  all  of  the  real  estate  except  the  Tethple  block. 
These  were  the  essential  finding  of  facts  as  agreed  upon,  and  before 
the  court  made  its  decree  the  persons  representing  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  asked  leave 
intervene,  and  by  their  counsel  filed  the  following  petition: 

n  the  supreme  oourt  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.   The  United  States  of  America, 

SlaintiflT,  vs.  The  Late  Corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
alnts  et  ol.,  defendants. 

Now  come  Oeorge  Romney,  Henry  Dinwoodey.  James  Watson,  and  John 

lark,  and  by  leave  of  oourt  first  had  and  obtained  file  this  petition  in  inter- 

ention  in  the  above-entitled  cause  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  others  who 

re  members  of  the  church  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  for  their  grounds  of  in* 

rvention  allege : 

That  the  said  members  are  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and 
numerous  that  they  can  not,  without  manifest  inconvenience  and  oppressive 
ielftys  in  the  said  suit,  be  brrtti^ht  before  the  court;  that  all  said  menM>er8  have 
in  interest  in  common  with  said  petitioners  in  the  subject  of  this  p«>tition,  and 
^^he  questions  involved  in  this  suit.  Wherefore  said  petitioners  file  this  petition 
:^ror  the  benefit  of  all  said  members. 

That  heretofore,  on  the day  of ,  1887,  this  court  made  an  order  in 

^""^he  above-entitled  action,  appointing  Frank  H.  Dyer,  receiver  of  the  Church  of 
--^CBXiB  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  who  thereupon  duly  qualified,  and  ever  since 
been,  and  still  is,  acting  as  such  receiver. 
That  since  his  said  appointment  said  receiver  has  seized,  taken  possession  of, 
md  now  holds,  subject  to  the  order  of  this  oourt,  the  following;  described  real 
ftd  personal  property,  to  wit: 

(The  petition  then  describes  the  Temple  block,  Tithinfc-oflSce  property,  Oardo 
louse.  Historian's  office.  Church  farm,  and  coal  lands.    Also  the  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  of  the  total  value  of  about  $790,000,  exclusive 
>f  ihe  Temple  block.) 
That  all  the  said  described  property  is,  and  at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  said 
-Receiver  was,  and  loni;  prior  thereto  had  been,  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
.^efliiM  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  the  possession  thereof  by  said  receiver  is 
^"nrrongful  and  without  authority  or  right. 

That  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  LaUer-Day  Saints  is,  and  for  many  vears 
3ast  past  has  been,  a  voluntary  religious  society  or  association  organized  and 
•^zifltinfc  in  the  Territory  of  UtaJi,  for  religfious  and  charitable  purposes. 

That  said  petitioners,  and  the  others  for  whose  benefit  they  file  this  petition, 
-^are  members  of  said  church  residinar  in  said  Territory.    That  said  church  be- 
^<!ame  possessed  of  all  the  above-defcrTbed  property  in  accordance  with  its  estab- 
lished rules  and  customs,  by  the  voluntary  contributions,  donations,  and  dedica- 
tions of  its  said  members,  to  be  held,  manaired,  and  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  said  ohuroh.and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  religion  and  charities  by  trustees 
appointed  bv  said  members  semi-annually  at  the  general  conference  or  mee^ng 
-of  aaid  members. 

That  John  Taylor,  the  last  trustee  so  appointed,  died  on  the  25th  day  of  July, 
1887,  and  since  his  said  death  no  trustee  has  been  appointed. 

That  said  property  in  the  hands  of  said  receiver  is  claimed  adversely  to  said 
-charoh,  said  petitioners,  and  the  members  thereof,  but  wholly  without  right, 
by  said  plaintiff,  and  is  being  wrongfully  withheld  and  diverted  by  said  re- 
ceiver from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  donated,  dedicated,  and  granted. 
That  said  petitioners  and  the  said  members  on  whose  behalf  this  petition  is  filed 
are  equitably  the  owners  of  said  property  and  beneficially  interested  therein, 
and  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  the  same  fkt>m  the  said  religious  and  charitable 
purposes  of  said  church  to  which  they  donated  and  granted  said  property. 


Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  that  in  case  mid  corporallon  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  or  Laiter-Day  Saints  nhould,  upon  the  flnai  hearing  o(  thm 
cause,  be  held  and  decreed  to  be  dissolved,  an  oraer  and  decree  of  this  oourt  b« 
made  and  entered,  adjudffinip  and  decreeing: 

First.  That  the  said  property  belongs  to  the  indiyidoal  naiembers  of  said  ^urcli^ 
and  that  they  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  hold,  msnaM, 
and  apply  such  property  and  money  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originaliy 
given« 

Second.  That  the  said  receiver  deliver  the  possession  of  said  property,  to- 
gether with  its  proceeds  and  income  in  his  hands,  to  such  trustee  or  trustees  as 
may  be  named  and  appointed  at  a  general  conference  of  Uie  members  of  said 
church  in  accordance  with  its  rules  and  customs. 
Third.  For  such  and  further  relief  as  may  be  suitable  and  Just. 

JAMES  O.  BKOAOHEAD. 
F.  S.  RICHARDS. 
LE  GllAND  YOUNG, 
SOEEKS  A  RAWLINS. 

SolieUon  for  JnUrvenon^ 

ColoDel  Broadhead,  for  the  defendants,  insisted  apon  the  following        ^^>^  ^~^.  ^- 
points,  npon  the  facts  stipulated:  ^ 

First.  On  behalf  of  the  corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter*l)ay 
Saints,  we  claim  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  18iI7,  is  unoonstitn- 
tional  and  void,  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  dissolve  said  corporation,  and  that  the 
said  corporation  is  not  dissolved,  nor  is  there  any  power  in  this  court  to  decree 
a  dissolution  of  the  said  corporation. 

Second.  That  the  act  of  July  1, 1862.  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  limit  the  pow* 
ers  of  said  corporation  as  to  the  amount  of  property  it  may  hold  or  otherwise, 
or  to  amend  its  charter,  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Third.  That  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1862,  the  right 
the  property  referred  to  in  the  a<reed  statement  of  facts  as  the  Tithing  Offl__ 
property,  was  vested  in  the  said  corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ot 
Latter-Day  Saints,  and  is  therefore  not  subject  to  escheat  and  forfeiture. 

Fourth.  That  the  Temple  block,  which  is  nsed  exclusively  for  the  worship  d' 
God.  and  religious  purposes,  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  church. 

Fifth.  That  the  property  known  as  the  Qardo  house  ought  to  be  set  aside  to 
the  cliurch  as  a  parsonage. 

Sixth.  That  the  property  known  as  the  Historian*s  office  ought  to  be  setaside 
to  the  church  as  a  part  of  the  parsonage,  and  because  the  «dd  oorporMion  had 
a  vested  right  in  the  same  before  the  1st  of  July,  18G3. 

Seventh.  That  if  the  court  should  find  that  the  corporation  is  dissolved,  then 
the  personal  property  described  in  the  agreed  statement  of  fsots  ought  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  present  members  of  the  church  or  to  trustees  for  their  use 
and  benefit.  , 

But  the  oonit  adopted  the  following,  suggested  by  the  plaintiff  the 
Government,  as  its  final  decree:  ^^  j„g^ 

It  is  therefore  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  upon  the  ikoCs  aeoertalned 
and  declared  as  Hforesaid,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

That  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1887,  the  corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  became  and  the  same  was  dissolved,  and  that  since 
said  date  it  has  had  uo  legal  oor|>orate  existence. 

Second.  It  is  furthermore  adjudged  and  decreed  that  ths  following  alleged 
deeds  hereintofore  set  out  were  executed  without  authority,  and  that  no  estate 
in  the  pro]>erty  set  out  in  stiid  deeds  is  passed  by  the  same  or  any  of  tliem.  to 
wit:  The  deed  dated  June  3U,  1M87.  from  John  Taylor,  truatee-in-trust,  to  W.B. 
Preston,  Itobert  T.  liurton.  and  John  K.  Winder,  as  trustees,  for  the  property  d^ 
scribed  in  the  Temple  block ;  the  deed  dated  July  2, 1887.  from  Theodore  Me&ean 
and  wire  to  the  property  known  as  the  Qardo  house  and  grounds:  the  deed  from 
K.  T.  Burton  and  wife  for  the  property  described  as  the  Tithing  house  and 
groundfl.  And  it  is.  therefore,  ordered  and  decreed  that  said  alleged  deeds  and 
each  of  them  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  annulled,  canceled,  and  set  aside. 

Third.  It  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  block  87,  known  aa  the  Tem- 
ple block,  be.  and  the  name  is  hereby,  set  apart  to  the  voluntary  religions  woi^ 
Rhipers  and  unincorporated  sect  and  body  known  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  letter- Day  SuinU,  and  that  the  said  W.  B.  Preston,  Robert  T.  Burton, and 
John  li.  Winder,  tru»tcen  appointed  by  the  probate  court  of  Salt  Lake  County. 
iM  hereinbefore  Hot  out,  do  hold,  manage. and  control  said  property, so  setaside 
for  the  benefit  of  said  voluntary  religluuH  worshipers  and  unincorporated  sect 
and  body,  and  fur  the  erection  and  use  by  them  of  houses  of  woranlp,  and  for 
tiieir  use  and  convenience  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  worship,  according  to  the 
tenets  of  niiid  sect  and  l>ody.  And  it  ia  ordered  thnt  Frank  H.  Dyer,  receiver  of 
this  court  heretofore  appointed,  do  surrender  and  deliver  poBSessioQ  anid  oon- 
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trol  of  aU  of  the  propertj  to  set  Mide«  to  the  tnwteee,  William  B.  Pretton,  Rob- 
ert T.  Barton,  and  John  R.  Winder. 

Fourth.  It  is  ftirthermore  e^judsed  and  decreed  that  except  as  to  the  Temple 
Uook  aforesaid,  the  petitions  of  William  B.  Preston,  Robert  T.  Burton,  and  Jonii 
&  Winder,  trustees,  filed  the  6th  dav  of  October,  1888,  in  this  court,  for  the  set- 
tiniT  eside  of  certain  real  estate  for  uie  uses  and  purposes  of  the  religious  sect 
known  as  the  Churoh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  denied.  And  It  Is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Uie  balance  of  the  real  es- 
tate, OTer  and  above  said  Temple  block,  which  has  been  hereinbefore  found  as 
belonging  to  said  corporation,  has  not,  nor  has  any  of  it,  ever  been  used  as 
buildings  or  ground  appurtenant  thereunto,  for  the  purposes  of  the  worship  of 
Qod  or  of  parsonages  connected  therewith,  or  for  burial-grounds,  by  the  said 
late  corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-£Hiy  Saints,  nor  is  the 
said  resJ  estate,  except  as  set  aside,  or  any  part  thereof,  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses for  the  unincorporated  religious  sect  icnown  as  the  Churoh  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

Filth.  It  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  all  of  the  real  estate  set  out 
in  the  findings  of  Csct  hereinbefore  was  the  property  of  and  belonged  to  the  late 
corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  the  same  was 
held  in  trust  for  said  corporation.  And,  furthermore,  that  the  legal  titles  of 
and  estates  in  said  real  estate,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  were  acquired 
by  said  late  corporation  and  its  trustees  subsequent  to  July  1, 1862,  and  that 
prior  to  said  date  neither  the  mid  corporation  nor  its  trustees  had  any  legal 
title  or  estate  in  and  to  said  real  estate  or  any  part  thereof. 

Sixth.  A  nd  it  is  further  sdiudged  and  decreea  that  the  petition  of  intervention 
by  Oeorge  Romney,  Henry  Din  woody,  James  Watson,  and  John  Clark,  on  be- 
tiaif  of  themselves  and  other  members  of  the  late  corporation  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Da^  Saints,  filed  this  day  in  this  court,  which  said  petition 
Alleorea  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners  and  those  for  whom  it  is  filed  in 
^nd  to  the  real  and  personal  property  formerlv  belonging  to  said  late  corpora- 
tion and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  this  court,  be,  and  the  same  is 
liereby,  denied.    And  it  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  neither  said  interveners 
xior  those  in  whose  belialf  they  filed  said  petition  have  any  legal  claim  or  title 
Xn  and  to  said  property  or  any  part  thereof. 

Seventh.  And  the  court  does  further  adjudge  and  decree  that  the  late  corpora- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  having  become  by  law 
^iaaolved,  ks  aforesaid,  there  did  not  exist  any  trusts  or  purposes  within  the  ob- 
^ecte  and  purpose  for  which  said  personalproperty  was  originally  acquired,  as 
^lereinbefore  set  out,  whether  said  acquisition  wa^  by  purchase  or  donation,  to 
«>r  for  which  said  personalty  or  any  part  thereof  could  be  used  or  to  which  it 
«M>uld  be  dedicated  tliat  were,  and  are  not  in  whole  or  in  part,  opposed  to  public 
;B>olicy,  good  morals,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Htates.   And.  further- 
xnore,  that  there  do  not  exist  any  natural  persons  or  any  body,  association,  or 
^K>rporai4on  who  are  lesally  entitled  to  any  portion  of  said  personalty  as  suc- 
^oesaors  In  interest  to  said  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  nor  have 
'^here  l*een,  nor  are  there  now,  any  trusts  of  a  definite  and  le^ral  character  upon 
"W^hich  this  court,  sitting  as  a  court  of  chancery,  can  administer  the  personal 
1>roperty  hereinbefore  set  out,  and  it  \a  futhermore  adjudged  that  all  and  entire 
Uhe  personal  property  set  out  in  this  decree  as  having  belonged  to  said  late  cor- 
^soration  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  has.  by  reason  of  the 
dissolution  of  said  oorporation  as  aforesaid,  on  account  of  the  failure  or  illegal- 
"ity  of  the  trusts  to  which  It  was  dedicated  at  its  acquisition,  and  for  which  it 
"hne  been  used  by  said  late  corporation  and  by  operation  of  law.  become  escheated 
"to  and  the  property  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  this  proceeding,  and  of  the  receivership  by  this  court  instituted  and 
ordered. 

KIghth.  It  is  furthermore  ordered  and  adjudged  that  there  Is  not  now.  and  has 
not  been  since  the  3d  day  of  March,  1887.  any  person  legally  authorised  to  take 
eharge of,  manage,  preserve,  and  control  the  personal  and  real  property  herein- 
hefore  set  out,  except  the  receiver  heretofore  appointed  by  this  court :  and  it  is 
therefore  ordered  that  the  receivership  hereinbefore  established  by  this  court 
is  continued  in  full  force  and  efftect,  and  that  the  said  receiver  shall  continue  to 
exercise  all  and  en  lire  the  powers  and  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
decree  appointing  him.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  he  do  continue  in  his 
possession  and  keeping  all  of  the  propeigty,  real  and  personal,  hereinbefore  set 
oat,ezoept  such  realty  as  has  been  set  apart  by  the  provisions  of  this  decree, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unincorporated  religious  sect  known  as  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  letter-Day  Saints,  and  that  he  do  safely  keep,  manage,  and  con- 
trol the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  order  of  this  court  ap- 
pointing him  receiver,  pending  the  determination  of  the  proceeding  upon  in- 
formation hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  until  the  further  order  of  this  courtand 
final  action  upon  and  determination  concerning  the  accounts,  proceedings,  and 
transactions  of  said  receiver,  and  all  matters  connected  with  or  incidental 
Uiereto  are  ordered  to  be  reserved  fur  the  future  consideration  and  decision  of 


It  18  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  court  directs  the  Temple  UodL 
to  be  inrreodered  to  the  repreflentatiren  of  the  roliuiteiy 
known  as  the  Chnrch  of  Jesns  Christ  of  Latter- Daj  Sainte,  it 
the  petition  of  these  same  representatives  to  have  the  rest  of  the  real 
estate,  the  titles  to  which  were  in  all  respects  practieallj  similar  to  that 
to  the  Temple  block.  The  title  to  this  other  real  estate  is  dedaied  nok 
to  be  in  the  late  corporation  and  does  not  belong  to  its  ■new— >r,  to 
whom  the  Temple  block  is  adjudged,  and  all  personal  property  is  ad* 
jadged — 

RflchcAted  to  and  the  property  of  the  United  Slatesof  America,  safalcet  to  the 
cofltii  and  expennee  of  this  proceeding,  and  of  the  receiTeiahip  hy  thia  eoait  ut- 
aUtnted  and  ordered. 

Upon  what  broad  leeal  Kroand  was  this  jndfcm^ntas  toeseheatmenft 
of  the  church's  personal  property  based?  Because,  in  the  Isngnage  of 
the  decree — 

There  did  not  exist  any  trusts  or  purpoees  within  the  objects  and  porposea  for 
which  said  personal  property  was  originally  acquired  as  hereinbefore  set  oat, 
whether  said  acquisition  was  by  purchase  or  donation  to  or  for  which  aaSd  per- 
sonalty or  any  part  thereof  could  be  used,  or  to  which  it  could  bo  dedicated 
that  were  or  are  not  in  whole  or  in  part  opposed  to  public  policy,  (ood  morals, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  forfeiture  and  escheatment  of  the  real  estate  is  not  adjudged  be- 
cause separate  suits  are  pending  for  that  purpose,  but  in  effect  the  final 
degree  declares  it  to  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and  escheatment  becanae — 

The  legal  titles  and  estates  in  said  real  estate,  and  every  partand  parcel  thereof, 
were  acciuired  by  said  late  corporation  and  its  trustees  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1862,  anci  that  prior  to  said  date  neither  the  said  corporation  nor  its  truateeabad 
any  legal  title  or  estate  in  and  to  mid  real  estate  or  any  part  thereof 

I  do  not  make  any  comments  on  these  extraordinary  prooeedings, 
and  the  still  more  extraordinary  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah. 
An  appeal  has  been  granted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  auf^ist  tribunal  will  finally  pass  upon  tlie  law  involved  therein. 
I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  undisputed  facts,  and  tosnggesft 
that  there  are  involved  in  the  issue  joined  pecuniary  interests  and  legal 
rights  of  the  most  transcendent  importance  outside  of  and  beyond  th< 
of  the  Mormon  Church  and  people. 

If  it  is  possible  ibr  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  l^islate 
ligioas  corporation,  which  it  is  admitted  had  a  legal  existence  and  vested 
rights,  out  of  existence  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  opposed  to  pab- 
lic  policy  aud  good  morals,  thed  the  existence  of  any  religious  corpo- 
ration and  the  security  of  its  vested  rights,  its  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, depends  upon,  in  the  United  States,  its  political  power,  the  votes 
it  can  influence  and  control. 

But  religious  corporations  are  not  alone  endangered.  If  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  States  can  direct  the  dissolution  of  one  kind  of  a  oor- 
pcyratioQ,  it  can  do  likewisa  to  another.  It  only  requires  that  its  ob- 
jects and  its  purposes  shall  be  deemed  by  the  majority  to  be  opposed 
to  public  policy  and  good  morals  and  laws  enacted  after  its  incorpora- 
tion, and  down  it  goes. 

Let  me  tell  yon  that  fundamental  rights  can  not  be  taken  ftom  Mor- 
mon citizens  and  the  Mormon  Church  without  endangering  the  libera 
ties  and  rights  of  others.  The  Constitution  can  not  be  violated  with 
impunity,  even  temporarily,  because  a  people  hated  and  despised,  un- 
justly maligned  and  misrepresented,  are  the  only  sufferers.  Experi- 
ence teiicbes  that  the  only  sure  guaranty  which  any  one  leligioiis  de- 
nomi nation  has  for  e<iual  rights  U  ahsolnte  security  for  all.  If  for  one 
pretext  or  another  the  property  rights  of  one  sect  can  be  invaded,  in- 
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evitablj  a  like  fisite  will  sooner  or  later  overtake  the  adherents  of  some 
other  creed. 

Is  there  no  danger  threatening  religions  organizations  except  secta- 
rian jealoosies  and  rancor?  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  fear  assaults 
npon  chnrch  property  from  a  rapidly  g^towing  class  that  is  at  war  with 
aU  conservative  institutions?  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  an  assault 
is  made  upon  the  rights  ot  property  in  this  country,  at  what  class  will 
it  first  be  aimed?  Remember,  history  repeats  itself.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  having  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
whereby  more  than  a  million  Protestants  were  driven  from  France, 
doubtlesB  hugged  the  delusion  that  for  all  time  his  church  was  secure. 
For  a  century  Roman  Catholicism  lorded  it  over  France,  and  then 
reaped  the  whirlwind.  Talleyrand,  degenerate  sou  of  the  church,  sug- 
gest^ to  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  policy  of  the  state  hiring  the 
priests  and  regulating  religion  as  it  did  any  other  domestic  affair.  Ir- 
religion  was  in  the  ascendant.  Church  property  was  confiscated,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  archbishops,  bishops,  and  coadjutors,  and 
forty-six  thousand  priests  who  refused  to  become  functionaries  of  the 
state  were  placed  outside  the  pale  of  the  law.  Persecution  followed. 
The  non-juring  clergy  were  declared  **  suspected  of  revolt  against  the 
law  and  of  evil  intentions  against  the  country."  In  due  time,  adora- 
tion of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  supplanted  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  and  following  came  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry,  the  insurrec- 
tions of  Mismes,  Franche-comt6,  La  Vendie,  and  Brittany,  emigration, 
transportation,  imprisonment,  the  guillotine,  or  drowning,  for  two-thirds 
of  the  clergy  of  f^nce. 

Let  the  precedent  be  made  that  the  state,  for  any  pretext  whatever, 
can  interfere  with  the  property  rights  of  religious  corporations,  and 
the  whole  chnrch  structure  will  be  struck  down  by  the  iron  hand  of 
conscienceless  uniformity.  To-day  it  is  the  Mormon  Church,  upon  the 
theory  that  the  state,  being  the  conservator  of  public  morals,  can  de- 
prive it  of  the  control  and  management  of  its  property,  because  it  teaches 
and  upholds  a  doctrine  inimical  to  society.  To-morrow  it  will  be  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  its  ecclesiastical  polity  recognizes  an 
executive  head  extraneous  to  the  state,  and  compels  obedience  to  its 
decrees  by  exerting  an  influence  over  superstitious  minds  which  de- 
grades the  object  thereof,  and  thus  injures  society.  There  will  be  no 
lack  of  pretexts,  and  the  logic  of  common  sense  will  avail  nothing 
against  the  swelling  tide  of  popular  prejudice  or  the  radicaliiim  of  ir- 
rdigionists. 

The  areuments  which  support  the  assumption,  by  the  state,  of  such 
extraordinary  power  are  not  new.  Mirabean  forged  them  from  the 
suggestions  of  Talleyrand  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  and 
the  advocates  of  sequestration  of  Roman  Catholic  Church  property  in 
Germany  and  its  confiscation  in  Italy  and  Mexico  have  not  improved 
thereon. 

Your  aim — 

Said  Mirabeai  — 


to  de«(troy  eoclfsiastical  orders,  because  their  destruetion  iras  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  state.  If  the  olenry  preserve  their  property,  tlie  clerical  order 
is  not  destroyed  ;  you  necesHHrily  leave  it  tiie  ri^litof  aHseniDlitifc ;  you  sanction 
its  independence.  If  tiiey  are  proprietor*  they  are  indepeixient.  and  if  they  are 
independent  they  will  associate  this  independence  with  the  exercise  of  iheir 
Amotions.  c 

The  Mormons  have  experienced  persecutions  and  endured  trials  in 
the  post.    They  have  contended  with  mobs,  and  had  to  do  with  State 
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aatboritSet,  muible  or  onwilltng  to  withstand  mob  leaderahip.  Thej 
baTe,  as  a  people,  been  twice  driven  from  their  homes  and  despoiled  of 
almost  all  their  earthly  posseasions.  They  wete  compelled  to  make  an 
nnparalleled  march  across  trackless  plains  and  over  anknown  moon* 
tains  to  find  a  place  of  relo^  in  a  desert  region.  They  rralaimed  the 
desert  and  have  made  it  the  marvel  of  thisage.  Their  chn  rch  is  now  being 
despoiled.  Its  property  is  in  process  of  being,  or  is  declared,  escheated 
to  the  United  States,  and  nnder  the  gniae  of  a  great  charity  it  is  de- 
liberately proposed  to  vote  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  relieve  whom? 
Only  women  **who  desire  to  sever  their  allegiance  to  the  Mormon 
Chnrch." 

Let  me  say  that,  having  survived  all  efforts  to  destroy  it  in  the  past, 
the  Chnrch  of  Jesns  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  will  doabtleas  survive, 
even  if  its  property  is  taken  from  it  and  missionary  establishments  set 
up  and  maintained  in  Utah  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
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ADDRESS. 


THE  LACKS  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  EDUCATIONALLY— 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HER  NATURAL 

RESOURCES— THE  REMEDY. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  above  subject  for  this  occasion,  I  have 
been,  of  course,  more  directly  engaged  in  the  study  of  these — especially  in 
regard  to  the  State  of  Alabama  ;  being  better  acquainted  with,  and  more  in- 
timately allied  to  her  interests — her  resources,  and  their  development.    And 
I  am  happy  to  say  m}*  investigations,  mv  comparisons,  and  deduct  ions  have 
convinced  me;   and,  I  trust,  through  this  paper  to  lead  you  to  examine 
the   same  subjects,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  you  too  will  be  forced  to  the 
same  conclusions — that  we  are  not  so  far  behind  our  Sister-States  educa- 
tionally, as  at  first  sight,  they  and  others  casually  looking  at  the  matter 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  believing. 

I  hope  the  interest  to  you  in  my  subject,  may  alleviate  in  a  measure, 

thedr\'ness  of  detail.    That  the  rehearsal  of  tabular  facts  about  the  edu- 

cation,  the  means  and  provisions  established  at  the  very  beginning, — upon 

^e  admission  of  Alabama  into  the  Union  may  give  a  charm  to  the  whole 

subject — may  really  invest  it  with  the  delightsome  and  sweet  infiuence 

^^  »"omance. 

J   have  always  claimed  that  we  know  too  little  of  each  other — and  that 

^ittl^  imperfectly.    Hence  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  formation  of  Nation* al 

"^^^ociATioNs,  whether  educational,  scientific,  or  social ;  because  they  give 

^'^P^ortunity  of  bringing  together  our  great  family — our  brother  and  sis- 

f^^ood  of  States — our  men  of  letters,  of  science,  of  government.     I  re- 

*  *^«  to-day  to  be  permitted  to  read  this  paper  on  this  subject,  and  on  this 

ision — on  this,  the  Centennial  of  our  Free  Republic. 

labama  came  into  the  Union  1819,  with  a  constitution  clearly  defining 
'^^  position  upon  the  education  of  her  people,  in  this  unmistakable, 
^^^r^inct  and  definite  language : 

^       Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in 

State ;    and  the  General  Assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preser>'e 

"^Ti  unnecessary  waste  or  damage  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be. 


L^^^ted  by  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  schools,  within  each  town- 

^  ^  X*  in  this  State,  and  apply  the  funds  which  may  be  raised  from  such 

^s  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  such  grant.    The  General  As- 

bly  shall   take  like  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as 

"V*e  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 

^*^     the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  the  moneys  which  may  be 

^  ^ed  from  such  lands  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  an}'  other  quarter, 

•*    the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  the  ^icclusive 

"*  ^port  of  a  State-university,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature, 

the  sciences ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  as 
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early  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improTement  ^ 
permanent  isecuritv  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institation.'   ^ 
By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Marcli  2,  1827,  the  Legislature  of  ^ 

i  IV* 

bama  was  authorized  to  sell  its  school  land,  with   the  consent  of  the   ^ 

habitants  of  the  towns  in  which  it  was  located,  and  to  invest  the  proce^''^ 

.       ^c^ 
in  some  productive  funds.    The  share  due  to  each  township  and  disir^^  _^ 

was  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  lands  in  each.    If  insufficient 

the  support  of  schools,  the  income  might  be  invested  until  the  princi] 

was  suflicient  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

The  code  of  18-V2  defines  the  university-fund  as  the  sum  of  $250,000,  U 
the  permanent  security  of  which  and  the  punctual  payment  of  the  inte- 
est  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  a  year   forever  the  faith  and  cretiit 
the  State  were  ple<lged.     In  1866  the  Legislature  increased  it  to  $300,( 
bearing  8  j>er  cent,  payable  semi-annually. 

As  in  other  States,  higher  education  claimed  first  the  attention  of  tl 
people,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  L'niversit^fc^- 
This  charter  bears  date  1820,  and  the  University  did  go  into  operation  i 
1831.    The  funds  for  both  the  primary  as  well  as  higher  instruction  gre" 
out  of  the  munificent  grants  of  the  general  government ;  hence  the  peci 
liar  wording  of  the  Constitution,  article  Education. 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  take  like  measures  for  the  improvemei 
of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  Unite*^ 
States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  Seminary  of  learning." 

The  organization  of  the  Public  Free  Schools  was  still   later — was  n« 
freely  and  effectively  in  operation  till  1855. 

**  During  the  year  1H.36  it  appears  that  one  to  every  four  and  one-thii 
of  the  total  white  population  (as  shown  by  State  census,  1855)  attend( 
school.  This  was  a  larger  ratio  than  is  exhibited  by  the  school  statistic 
of  twenty-five  out  of  the  then  thirty-one  States  in  the  Union. 

"In  1857,  three  years  after  the  inauguration  of  our  co m mo n- school sy^' 
tem,  we  find  that  Alabama  stands  proudly  among  her  sister  States  of  tt"*-* 
Union.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  (Vci^i- 
v.,  title,  Common  Schools): 


State. 


Population. 


Alabama 


Connecticut, 


{ 


Virginia. 


Georgia 

Mississippi 

Maryland , 

New  Hampshire 

Vernumt 

Iowa 

TiOiiisiana 

California 

Massachusetts.... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 


841,704 

i  negroes. 

370,7i)2 

1,421,661 

9^5,000 

606,526 

583,034 

317,976 

314,120 

509,414 

587,774 

507,0<>7 

1,133,12:^ 

3,470,459 

2,311,786 

988,416 


Whole  numbV.Am'tof  anna^ 

cur'nt  exp€-«*' 
s's  for  school* 


schTrs  attend- 
ing school. 


89,160 

71,269 

41,608 

77,015 

18,746 

:«,111 

a5,245 

90,110 

79,679 

36,000 

9,717 

203,031 

8;«,735 

593,837 

195,976 


$490,690 

322.255 
156,000 


30,000 


26S,B25 
265,623 
198.143 
2OJ,000 
156,712 

1,418,^ 
3,275,217 

1,609,818 
732,934 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  1S57  oar  State,  in  proportion  to  her 
ite  tax-pacing  and  8chfK>l-atten(iing  population,  was  far  ahead  of  nearlj 
the  Southern  States  and  most  of  the  New-England  Slates;  was  the  su- 
ior  in  the  school-room  of  even  Massachusetts,  and  was  almost  the 
r   of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Ooring  that  year  the  public  school  moneys  distributed  among  the 
nships  of  the  State  paid  57  percent  of  the  entire  tuition  in  tlie  public 
>ols — the  total  expenditures,  as  estimated  by  the  Trustees,  being 
1,370.52. 

In  18.>5  Total  distribution  of  money  for  the  support  of 

schools  was -.$232,415.3» 

"      1&56 -.  267,690.41 

In  1857  it  ha^l  increase<l  to  $281,874.41. 

With  this  annual  increa.se  in  funds,  there  is  found  a  corresponding 
J'ease  in  the  salaries  paid  teachers. 

In  l.S5«j  the  total   cost  of  the   public  schools  to  the  State  and  to  the 

lAv  {fi>r  it   must  be  remembere<l  that  the   people  supplemented  the  ^ 

^*?  fund)  as  estimated  by  the  Trustees  was  $490,278.19. 

In  lJ<57  it  was  $552,984.11 — thus  clearly  indicating  gy eater  lil>eralitj 
►n  tiie  part  of  the  people  in  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

Tijis  improvement  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
viouK  year,  in  which  the  people  saw  more  than  half  of  the  tuition  of 
if  children  paid  by  the  public  fund. 

Tiie  population  then  (1857),  according  to  the  State  Census,  was  841,704, 
^hich  one-half  were  negroes — making  really,  for  school  population 
,'^52. 

The  numbfjr  of  children  enumerated  1855,  was  145,518.  For  1856, 
-07.» ;  or  over  one-third  of  the  white  population  was  embraced. 
'  There  were  included,  however,  in  this  estimate,  197  private  schools, 
v>'ing  .3,774  pupils;  74  Aca<iemies  with  3,955  pupils;  20  colleges  with 
-^students;  a  majority  of  the  colleges  were  for  females,  and  were  un- 
■"Xiwed. 

^If  to  tlu*.se  be  added  th«»  pupils  in  Mobile  County  Thavingan  entire  and 
b'arate  isyntem),  there  will  be  shown  an  actual  attendanc*e  of  100,279,  or 

^-fourth  of  the  entire  whit«  population — a  comparison  which  favora- 
y  puts  Alabama  among  the  foremost  States  in  regard  to  educational 
terests."— *S'u/*<.  Pfrry'$  RepoH,  1857. 

Passing  from  1857  to  1875,  a  period  of  18  years,  I  come  to  the  last 
port  of  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Johh 
.  Mi'Klecoy.  But  before  quoting  from  this,  I  desire  to  quote  from 
e  organic  law — the  Constitution  of  1868 — setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
^ple  of  Alabama  upon  the  education  of  their  children,  now  that  the 
loke  of  l>attle  and  the  din  of  arms  have  fairly  passed  away. 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  10.  "  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be 
anted  by  the  United  Stales  to  the  State,  for  educational  purposes,  of  the 
ramp  lands,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  griven  by  individuals  or 
»propriated  by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  and  of  all  estates  of  deceased 
jrsons  who  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  all  moneys  i 

hich  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty. 
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shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased  but 
diminished,  and  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with 
rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  and  such  other  mean^ 
the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriatedL 
educational  purposes,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever, 

211.  In  addition  to  the  amount  accruing  from  the  above  sources,  o 
fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted  ejtc 
sively  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

1 12.  The  general  assembly  may  give  power  to  the  authorities  of  t 
school-districts  to  levy  a  poll-tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
of  the  general  school-fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

i  13.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  a  specific  annual  tax  upon  all  n^ 
road,  navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all  1 
surance  and  foreign-bank  and  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  profits 
^reign  bank-bills  issued  in  this  State  by  any  corporation,  partnership, 
persons,  which  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  publi 
schools." 

One-fifth  of  the  revenue  was  a  variable  quantity  ;  and  hence  the  funds^=^* 
arlHlng  were  uncertain.    The  poll-tax  was  not  collected,  there  being  n 
legislative  enactment  compelling  its  payment.    In   1875  the  number 
actual  voters  was  201,040,  while  of  the  poll-tax  only  $73,481.80  were  col 
Ucted.    The  school  fund,  therefore,  was  estimated  always  largely  in  e 
cess  of  wluit  it  was ;  still  Supt.  McKleroy^s  report  shows  that  of  a  popu 
tion  embracing  now,  both  white  and  colored  of  only  996,992,  or,  in  rooD 
numbers,  one  million  of  inhabitants,  that  there  were  enumerated  between —  ii 
5  and  21  (the  school  age)  400,270,  that  there  have  been  in  the  publ^^Hc 
schools  145,797,  or,  in  actual  attendance,  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  schw         >1 
population." 

** To  summarize,"  says  Supt.  McKlkroy,  "we  have  had  in  operation'    a 
2,610  schools  for  whites,  with  an^attendance  of  91,202  pupils  ;  for  colo 
chiKlreii  1,288,  with  an  attendance  of  54,595  pupils." 

These  numbers  show  two  things — first,  that  there  is  no  lack  upont 
part  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  their  school 
second,  that  the  attendance  at  school  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the  races 
that  the  provisions  made  for  schools  are  sought  and  appreciated  equal 
by  both  races. 

With  this  encouraging  estimate  of  the  school  population,  36  perce 
of  which  are  actually  in  the  schools,  yet  we  do  lack  proper  appliances; 
do  hick  suitable  school-houses,  school  furniture  and  school  apparatus; 
do  lack  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  teachers — teachers  who  ha 
selected  teaching  through  choice,  and  exi)ect  to  follow  it  as  a  professio 

I  have  frequently  said  that  teachers  of  the  present  day  are  divided  in 
two  classes.  The  first  class  teach  in  order  to  do  something  else;  t 
second  teach  because  they  can  do  nothing  else. 

Neither  are  they  to  be  wholly  blamed  for  this.    It  grows  out  of  the  "« 


wise  I'conomy''  spoken  of  by  President  Ei.iOT — practiced  by  school  autho 
ities,  sanctioned  and  endorsed  by  parents.    But  I  have  no  fears  as  to  t 
correction  of  all  these  evils.    Our  people  have  a  desire  and  taste  fored 
cation,  and  in  due  time  they  will  provide  all  the  needed  appliances— wel 


ed,  skilled  teachers  as  well.  Still,  I  am  very  far  from  admitting 
oar  teachers  are  so  far  inferior  to  the  teachers  of  other  States  in  the 
i  of  teaching ;  for  I  am  not  quite  a  convert  to  the  superior  capacity 
e  Normal-School  training.  Having  heen  engaged  in  conducting  the 
ic  Schools  of  the  City  of  Montgomery,  and  heing  well  acquainted 
the  operations  and  managements  of  the  schools  in  Mobile,  Selma, 
)ther  important  towns,  I  feel  that  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  in 
t  schools  is  to  be  found  the  very  best  talent,  the  very  best  educat^ 
rial — of  the  very  best  society  in  the  State.  Knowing  what  is  doing  in 
( schools,  I  know  who  are  doing  it;  and  it  is  through  these  as  examples 
del  schools,  that  I  hope  to  incite  the  rest  of  the  State  to  do  likewise, 
corroboration  of  this  idea,  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Barnas  Seabs, 
fficient  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  to  Supt.  McKleroy,  August  5, 

agree  with  you  that  afew^ood  schools  in  central  places  will  do 
for  the  growth  of  the  system  than  many  poor  ones.  We  shall  con- 
te  to  Alabama  about  as  in  former  years,  if  the  encouragements  are 
ame.  If  your  schools  come  fully  up  to  the  work  as  is  done  in  other 
s,  we  may  go  as  far  as  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars."  And  he 
er  adds :  "It  is  best  for  all  the  States  to  be  helped  just  when  they 
aking  hold  of  the  schools  in  good  earnest.  We  aid  most  those  who 
themselves  most."  To  the  schools  in  Montgomery  alone,  Dr.  Seabs 
•ibuted  $2,000 ;  conclusive  evidence  that  in  Montgomery  the  schools 
helping  themselves." 

hat  has  been  said  under  this  head,  has  reference  entirely  to  the  Pri- 
'  Schools,  and  these  ^\\re\y  free  public  schools. 
1872  Alabama  inaugurated  her  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
ed  at  Auburn  ;  also  three  Normal  Schools,  one  for  whites,  and  two 
be  education  of  colored  teachers.  I  have  offered  abstracts  from  the 
able  report  of  President  Ticiiexor,  made  to  the  President  of  the 
i,  1874.  I  select  from  this  report  because  it  embraces  the  last  year  of 
ounection  with  the  College. 

a  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  gives,  in  its  last  report,  full 
mation  in  regard  to  the  A.  &  M.  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  From 
'cport  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  such  Colleges  is  forty ; 
aggregate  property  is  $17,535,475 ;  the  whole  number  of  Professors  is 
5in<l  the  whole  number  of  students  3,917. 

i::omparison  with  the  general  average  of  these  forty  Colleges  Alabama 
s  as  follows: 

Average  property $438,387 

Property  of  A.  <&  M.  College  of  Alabama 327,500 

Or  less  than  the  average  by $111,287 

Average  number  of  Professors 9j 

Number  of  A.  &  M.  College  of  Alabama 7 

Average  number  of  students 98 

Number  in  A.  &  M.  College  of  Alabama 108 

e  Committee  of  Congress  on  Education  and  Labor  addressed,  last 
er,  a  full  list  of  questions  to  all  the  A.  &  M.  Colleges  of  the  United 
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8tate8,  designed  to  elicit  information  on  every  important  point  conne^c^'fted 
with  their  organization  and  history.  These  questions  were  fully  ann€?^^ed 
by  U8  in  every  particular,  while  many  of  the  Colleges  of  other  States  fai£  led 
to  make  full  reports. 

From  the  report  of  that  Committee  the  following  facts  are  colleot^^d, 
and  comparison  is  made  between  the  Colleges  of  four  of  the  largest  a.  *i<f 
wealthiest  States  of  the  Union — Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylva»  ^^» 
and  Illinois,  and  our  own. 

The  Colleges  of  these  four  States  have  acquired,  and  justly  deserve^  ' 
national  reputation. 

There  are  several  things  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ^  ^ 
making  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  these  Colleges  as  compared  wi^^" 
that  of  Alabama : 

1.  The  age  of  the  Institutions.    This  report  was  for  the  collegiate  ye^^^ 
1873-4. 

The  Alabama  College  was  organized  in ^ 1872 

Those  of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  in 18C7 

Those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in 1866 

2.  The  power  of  large  endowments,  splendid  buildings  and    elegan^^^^ 
equipments  to  attract  students  even  from  other  States. 

3.  The  differences  in  the  size  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  they  arelo^^^^^ 
Gated,  as  large  towns  and  cities  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  furnisf^-^^ 
a  heavy  local  patronage. 

4.  The  fact  that  three  of  these  Colleges  admit  females :  thus  New  Yorr  -J^ 
had  8;  Pennsylvania  24;  Illinois  74  female  students. 

6.  The  difference  in  population  and  material  prosperity  of  these  States ^^3S. 
They  are  all  rich,  powerful,  and  prosperous,  while  Alabama  is  impoveB'  ^sr- 
ished — her  people  are  struggling  for  bread. 

With  these  facts  before  you,  let  the  following  comparison  be  carefullK"^/ 
considered : 

ACRES    OF  LAND   RECEIVED    BY  STATES   FOR    ENDOWMENT    OF    THESE   COLLBGI 

Massachusetts 360,000  acres 

New  York «...990,090     " 

Pennsylvania ^ 780,000     " 

Illinois 480,000     " 

Alabama 240,000     " 

MONEY  RECEIVED  FROM  SALE  OF   LAND. 

Massachusetts $    167,4^4  00 

New  York 1,973,403  00 

Pennsylvania 439,186  00 

Illinois 395,814  00 

Alabama 216,000  00 

INCOME  EXPENDED  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

Massachusetts $18,551  or  48|  percent 

New  York  60,592  or  30      "      " 

Pennsylvania 14,000  or  28J     "      " 

Illinois 26,114  or  20      "      " 

Alabama 13,557  or  58      "      '* 


STUDENTS. 

Itfassachasetts ^139 

l^ew  York 519  of  whom    8  were  females 

Pennsylvania 150"        "     24    " 

Illinois.. - 402  "         "      74     " 

Alabama 108"        "     00    " 

le  institutions  in  New  York  and  Illinois  are  Universities.    The  num- 
Df  students  in  the  A.  &  M.  Colleges  of  these  universities  is  as  follows: 

I^ew  York 151 

Illinois 161 

RATIO  OF  STUDENTS  TO  INCOME  OF  COLLEGE. 

3Iassachu setts $1  for  every  $275 

J^ewYork 1    "      "         400 

Pennsylvania 1    **      "         332 

Illinois 1    "      "         323 

Alabama 1    "      "         253 

RATIO  OF  STUDENTS  TO  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATES. 

^lassaohusettfl 1  student  for  every  10,382 

2vew  York 1        "         "         **'     8,343 

Pennsylvania 1         "         "        "    23,044 

Illinois 1         "         "         "      6,246 

Alabama 1        "        "        "      5,111 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PER  STUDENT. 

Massachusetts $247  00 

New  York 386  25 

Pennsylvania 2*.)3  28 

Illinois 325  00 

Alabama 141  13 

his  is   what  it  costs  the  College  to  furnish  instruction   to  the  student. 
?  report  of  Committee  gives  no  data  from  which  we  can  estimate  the 

to  tlu  student  at  these  Colleges,  but  their  catalogues  show  that  the 
§c  M.  College  of  Alabama  is  furnishing  education  at  less  cost  to  the  stu- 
d  than  the  great  majority  of  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Had  we  chosen  to  make  the  comparison  with  the  Colleges  of  the 
iker  States,  the  results  would  have  been  much  more  favorable  for  us. 
:have  selected  the  Colleges  of  the  strongest  States,  having  the  largest 
lowments  and  national  reputations  to  show  that  in  proportion  to  meant 
I  facilities,  whether  we  consider  number  of  students,  amount  of  work 
economy  of  administration,  we  suffer  nothing  in  comparison  with 
m." 

'resident  Tichenor  justly  remarks  that  "they,"  meaning  the  States  in 
ich  the  Colleges  are  located,  "are  all  rich,  powerful,  and  prosperous, 
ile  Alabama  is  impoverished — her  people  are  struggling  for  bread." 
0  justify  this  statement  of  the  Doctor — ^to  give  some  idea  of  the  poy- 
r  of  the  State,  I  refer  to  but  one  of  her  staples — heretofore  the  maim 
,  as  given  by  the  Census  of  1860  and  1870. 
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Bales  of  cotton  produced  in  1860,  989,955.    Bales  prodooed  in  1870,  ^-   |. 3 
482 — a  looB  of  more  than  one-ball 

The  mme  decrease  will  be  found  in  all  other  indostries,  and  not  only  in 
Alaliama,  but  for  the  entire  Southern  States. 

From  the  report  of  President  Rice  of  the  Normal  School  at  FloieDce 
for  the  instruction  of  white  teachers,  we  find  a  flattering  exhibit. 

Savs  Dr.  Rice : 

**  During  the  first  year  we  matriculated  97  students ;  the  second  yeir, 
126,  and  the  third  year  [the  year  of  his  report]  we  have  entered  with  pro*- 
pects  perhaps  equally  or  more  flattering  than  heretofore." 

From  the  Normal  School  at  Marion  for  Colored  Teachers,  Hon.  John 
Mor>re,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trui«t,  writes: 

'*  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  present  is  70,  according  \» 
Professor  Card's  report  to  me ;  and  Professor  C.  reports  that  thirty  of  the 
students  of  the  previous  year  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  the  PaUit 
8cho4^>Is,  and  that  the  demand  for  well-qualified  colored  teachers  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply."  The  State  Normal  School,  at  Huntsvi Ik,  tbo 
for  colored  teachers,   has  this  year  84  students  in  attendance. 

In  a<ldition  to  these  two  particularly  fostere<i  by  the  State — the  Swaynfi 
School,  at  Montgomery — Emmerson,  at  Mobile — and  Burrell,  at  Selmi» 
for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  are  all  reported  as  doing  good  work 
— and  are  rapidly  furnishing  well-disciplined  and  well-prepared  teachot 
of  their  own  race  for  their  own  schools. 

I  think  it  appropriate  here  to  quote  what  Professar  J.  L.  M.  CcrbTi 
LL.D.,  of  Kichinond  Ci>llege,  Virginia,  said  on  the  subject  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  South,  at  the  National  Baptist  E<lacational  Convention 
held  at  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  in  .\pril,  1S70. 

"  Prior  to  the  war  no  general  system  of  coniTnon  schools  existed  in  al\ 
the  States.     Alabama  had  a  system  gradually  pjrfectinjr  an<l  growing  inXfi 
conij)l('t«*ness.     Various  towns  and  cities  had  free  schools,  in  more  or  1«* 
Buccessfnl  operation.    Academies  and  Colleges  for  boys  were  abundar*-^ 
and  of  a  high  order. 

**Tho  war  suspended  all   the  institutions  of  learning,  and  when 
emorjred  we  gaine<l  consciousness,  it  was  to  discover  the  dissected  me' 
hers  of  our  extinguished  civilization,  floating   hither  and  thither  withal 
dirc<'ti<m.** 

**  A  re-construction  of  our  material,  mental,  and  moml  interests  becai^^^ 
necessary.    Schools  and  Colleges  were  opened.     More  enthusiasm  in  ir^ 
cause  of  education  exists  now  at  the  South  than  ever  before. 

"  In  this  awakened  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  high  and  universal 
cation  both  races  are  included.    The  colore<l  people  as  citizens  and  wa 
of  the  nation,  need  to  be  (pialifieil  for  their  exalted  responsibilities. 
IM'cially  do  they  need  trained  and  educated  teachers  of  their  own  race. 

"  If  practicable,  a  degraded   race  should  be  elevated  and  delivered 
their  own   class,  as  the  patronage  of  the  superior  has  a  tendency  to  ^^' 
gra<le  character." 

I  know  of  no  State,  South,  with  so  small  a  population  that  has  doo* 
more  to  educate,  to  enlighten  and  advance  her  youth,  whether  white  or 
colored,  than  the  State  of  Alabama.     And  I  think  her  history,  education- 
ally, since  18(36,  fully  justifies  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Curry,  and  establid** 
my  position. 
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i  Mobile  City  (embracing  the  County)  has  a  system  of  schools  distinct 
I  the  State  System,  it  is  necessary  that  I  speak  of  them  separately — 
re  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  twenty-four  years,  and  will  com- 
i  favorably  with  the  very  best  schools  in  the  Union, 
here  quote  the  cost  of  education  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  States  ; 
according  to  report  of  Superintendent  Dickson  : 

It  costs  in  Mobile   less  than  $13  for  each  pupil — ^this  includes  all  ex 
ises  whatever,  and  these  schools  continue  9  months."  ! 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  it  costs  for  each  pupil  $18.29;  in  Savimnah,  Ga.,  $18.-  j 

in  Springfield,  111.,  $17.60;  Louisville,  Ky.,  $23,13;  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  ' 
.93;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  $21.58;  Richmond,  Va.,  $15.88;    Peterbburgh,  Va. 
.86;  Alexandria,  Va.,  $16.65,  and  Staunton,  Va.,  $19.00." 
aperintendent  Dickson  adds,  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher 
nosually  large,  and  also  regrets  the  lack  of  suitable  buildings  as  well  ! 

in  insufficiency  in  number,  but  he  nowhere,  or  at  any  time  speaks  of 
want  of  ability  or  efficiency  in  his  teachers.    The   reason  for  this  is  | 

ious — the  present  teachers  of  the  Mobile  schools  were  the  pupils  of  • 

Mobile  schools. 

na  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
aery  made  at  the  close  of  the  past  session,  I  showed  if  the  capacity  of 
Buildings  could  be  doubled,  our  number  of  pupils  could  at  once  be 
ibled,  while  the  cost  of  actual  teaching  of  a  pupil  would  be  reduced 
512.00  for  9  months,  add  to  this  say  15  per  cent  for  incidentals  and  we 
uld  have  as  costs  for  a  pupil  $13.80. 

'his  comparison,  while  it  shows  that  the  costs  of  educating  a  pupil  in 
bile,  and  also  in  Montgomery  are  less  than  in  the  older  States,  is  in- 
ied  not  to   show  the  superiority  of  our  schools,  but  rather  the  over-  ' 

«rded  condition  of  our  school-houses  and  the  consequent  lack  of  thor-  ; 

U  teaching.  And  while  this  increase  in  the  building  capacity  would 
rd  t>chool  facilities  for  the  entire  school  population,  out  of  the  Private 
ools,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  overwork  the  teachers,  at  present  it  I 

lid  not  be  judicious.  ' 

tiis  brings  me  really  to  the  present  status  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Al- 
na  as  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  Su()crLutendent 
Kleroy,  for  the  year  1876,  and  which  will  be  issued  December  next, 
his  brings  me  to  the  first  year  of  operation  under  the  new  organic  law  j 

ie  constitution  of  1875 — the  will  of  the  Convention — the  voice  of  the  ,' 

pie  of  Alabama,  as  expressed  in  Art.  XI  on  Education,  which  is  de-  :j 

^d  and  unmistakable. 

Sec.  1.  The  Genenil  Assembly  shall  establish,  organize,  and  maintain  ' 

stem  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
children  thereof,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and   twenty-one  years  ;  i 

separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the  children  of  citizens  of  Afri- 
descent. 

ac.  2.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi-  * 

I  of  lands  or  other  property,  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
ited  or  entrusted  to  this  State,  or  given  by  the  United  States,  for  ed- 
tional  purposes,  shall  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and 
incoipe  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  ob- 
js  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 
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Sec.  3.  All  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  educational  purposes  and  all  estates  of  deceased  penou 
who  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  also  provide  for  the  levying  and 
collection  of  an  annual  poll-tax,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cfnti 
on  each  poll,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  schooli 
in  the  counties  in  which  it  is  levied  and  collected. 

Sec.  5.  The  income  arising  from  the  sixteenth-section  trust  fund,  the 
surplus  revenue  fund,  until  it  is  called  for  by  the  U.  S.  Government, and 
the  funds  enumerated  in  sections  three  and  four  of  this  article,  withaneb 
other  nionovR  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num as  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  taxation  or  otherwiae 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  school^ 
and  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  General  Assemblv  to  increase,  from  time 
to  time,  the  public-school  fund,  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the 
resources  of  the  State  will  admit." 

For  the  certain  collection  of  the  poll-tax,  the  Legislature  at  its  last  tem 
passed  a  law,  and  provided  that  the  tax  so  arising  should  be  distribntod 
among  the  schools  of  the  respective  counties  in  the  proportion  of  thi 
polls — the  poll-tax  of  the  whites  going  to  their  schools,  and  the  poll-tazif 
the  colored  going  to  their  schools.    This  distribution   was  agreed  opfli  ; 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  parties  paying  the  tax,  as  ezpre#  ' 
ed  by  their  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  colored  meffl* 
bers  voting  for  this  distribution  unanimously. 

This  will  insure  from  poll-tax $300,000 

Appropriation  by  Legislature loO,000 

Interest  on  16th-Section  Fund  (variable) 75.000 

Total $525,000 

For  1877  we  may  safely  rely  on  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $50,000  from  the  Legislative  appropriation,  and  a  tax  on  dofi, 
which  will  add  $250,000  more,  making  in  the  aggregate  $825,000;  and  to 
this  add  an  item  which  is  much  more  potent  than  Legislative  cnarfr 
ments  and  constitutional  provisions — the  influence  of  these  schools  and 
the  enlightened  view  of  each  succeeding  year,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  fear 
for  a  moment  as  to  the  support  and  success  of  the  free  public-school  ay*" 
tem  in  Alabama.  I  know  it  has  been  the  work  of  political  factions  to  decry 
and  to  misrepresent  the  true  status  of  the  people  on  this  subject;  henc^ 
at  «ome  length,  and  rather  in  detail,  I  have  set  forth  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  schools,  believing  that  the  facts  are  the  best  and  safest  advocatei 
of  the  schools. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  this  subject,  I  desire  to  revert  again  to  the 
State  University.  For  any  public-school  system  a  State  University  mnrt 
be  the  grand  central  luminary,  shedding  at  all  times  its  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  system,  not  claiming  any  superiority  over  the  other  inati- 
tutions,  but  as  a  head  and  model  for  the  others,  inciting  them  in  theirpe* 
culiar  spheres  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration. 

Up  to  the  war  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the  University  won  thi 
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respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  State,  besides  numbering  among  its 
itodents  and  alumni  the  young  men  of  other  and  adjoining  States. 

Dnring  the  war  all  the  buildings,  except  some  of  the  professors'  houses, 
rere  burned  by  the  Federal  army.  In  the  conflagration  was  consumed  a 
iigeand  well-selected  library,  together  with  the  entire  chemical^and 
philosophical  apparatus. 

Since  the  war  the  buildings  have  been  partially  replaced  by  the  State, 
ad  the  apparatus  restored  to  some  extent.  The  liist  se&sion — the  forty- 
fth — the  most  prosperous  since  the  war,  has  just  closed.  In  this  Institu- 
on  I  have  never  had  any  personal  interest — rather  otherwise,  having 
srved  in  a  rival  college — but  I  desire  here  to  enter  my  earnest  prayer, 
lat  as  it  originally  was  the  result  of  Federal  munificence;  that  as  it  lost 
B  splendid  buildings  and  costly  library  at  the  hands  of  Federal  officers, 
lat  it  may  be  restored  by  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  our  com- 
lon  and  free  Republic,  for  the  cause  of  education  ;  for  the  noble  young 
len  of  a  young  and  struggling  State. 

The  alumni  of  this  University  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  walks  of  life — 
I  the  councils  of  the  State ;  in  the  forum;  in  the  halls  of  Congress;  and 
hether  in  private  or  public,  they  alike  adorn  every  station  in  which  they 
recalled  to  labor;  and  the  restoration  of  this,  their  Alma  Mater,  to  her 
ffistine  power,  and  her  former  position  of  usefulness,  and  that  by  oca 
niiERAL  GOVERNMENT,  would  awakcu  in  their  common  heart  a  common 
lympathy  with,  and  gratitude  towards,  our  common  country  ! 

I  now  come  to  the  material  resources,  believing  that  the  development  of 
these  insure  us  an  increase  in  population  ;  an  increase  in  wealth  ;  and  an 
ncreasing  interest  in,  and  an  ability  to  enlarge  and  extend  our  pub- 
ic-school facilities. 

Alabama,  with  an  area  of  (in  round  numbers)  50,000  square  miles,  has  a 
Hneral  region  within  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Jefierson,  Bibb,  Walker, 
uacaloosa,  Blount,  St.  Clair,  Calhoun,Talladega,  Randolph,  and  Cherokee, 
^  area  of  15,000  square  miles. 

Of  these,  5,000  square  miles  show  abundant  indications  of  bituminous 
^  of  every  quality,  including  cannel,  splint,  block  and  ordinary  bitumin- 
la.    It  is  estimated  that  the  Warrior  coal-field  alone  will  afibrd  3,000,000 

acres  of  easily-attainable  coal,  yielding  at  least  50,000  tons  of  coal  per 
re,  or  150,000,000,000  tons. 

1'he  late  State  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Resources,  James  L.  Tait, 
ys  that  no  language  that  he  could  employ  could  possibly  do  justice  to  the 
imense  value  of  the  great  coal  deposits  of  the  Warrior,  Cahaba,  and  Coosa 
al-fields.  They  cover  5,500  square  miles.  Five  or  six  seams  of  coal, 
eaaured  by  him  in  person,  lying  near  the  leading  railroad  lines,  showed 

aggregate  thickness  of  19  feet  4  inches.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  limit 
the  strata,  it  shows  an  aggregate  of  nineteen  millions  of  tons  for  every 
uare  mile ;  and  estimating  only  one  half  the  area  to  be  productive,  it 
mid  amount  to  fifty  billions  of  tons  for  the  entire  fields.  He  says  further, 
at  if  we  were  to  attain  to  a  mining  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
nnsylvania  at  the  present  time,  it  would  take  2000  years  to  exhaust  the 
pply.  The  character  of  the  Alabama  coal  is  similar  to  that  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  and  also  from  iron  pyrites,  two  quali- 
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ties  essential  for  steam  navigation.    The  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  tbe 
Cahaba  Valley  is : 

Valuable  Combustible  Matter 36.68 

Fixed  Carbon 57.23 

Ashes 5.30 

Moisture 79 

Sulphur a  trace 

100.00 
Specific  Gravity 1.304 

Iron. — No  State  possesses  such  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  as  Alabama, lo 
easily  worked,  of  such  excellent  quality  or  so  accessible  to  market.    The 
chief  bed  of  iron  is  in  the  Red  Mountain  and  its  spurs,  commencing  att 
point  twenty -five  miles  east  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  runnin;^  uninterruptedly 
in  a  northeast  direction   near  Birmingham  and  Ashville,  to  Gadsden,  t 
distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  in  patches  in  Cherokee  countf,  j 
on  to  the  Georgia  line.    The  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  runs  pi^ 
allel  to  and  directly  at  the  base  of  Red  Mountain,  furnishing  the  moit 
convenient   arrangement  /or  developing  this  interest.      Crossing,  is  it 
does,  at  Birmingham,  the  line  of  the  South  and  North  Railroad,  whicfc 
runs  directly  through  both  the  Warrior  and  Cahaba  coal-field,  the  necflf- 
sary  elements  in  the  economical   manufacture  of  iron,  coal,  and  the  rick  J 
ores  from  the  Red  Mountain  can  be  as  cheaply  brought  together  asinaiif   jj 
other  region  of  the  United  States. 

The  ores  of  Red  Mountain  have  yielded  under  analysis  (taking  the  men 
of  several  tests  made  from  ores  of  different  localities  and  by  divers  aDaljv* 
es)  over  fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  At  the  Jefferson  Iron  Company's 
works,  five  miles  east  of  Birmingham,  where  this  ore  is  worked  exdo- 
sively,  the  yield  at  the  furnace  is  fifty-eight  i>er  cent  of  metallic  iroD.witli 
a  minimum  cost  of  production,  from  the  ease  with  which  the  ore  is  reduced. 
The  ores  found  native  in  this  region  are  red  hematite,  fossiliferous,  cUf 
iron  stone,  brown  hematite,  fibrous  brown  hematite  or  needle  ore;  pip* 
ore,  gray  ore,  and  in  the  Warrior  coal-field,  black-band  ore.  Specimens (rf 
magnetic  ore  are  also  found  in  the  same  locality.  The  hematite  ores  are 
exposed  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  Red  Mountain  for  an  actual  thick- 
ness, at  various  points,  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  feet  of  solid  ore;  and 
it  is  believed,  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and  its  geological  fea- 
tures, that  this  thickness  will  be  shown  by  development  to  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet,  which  would  give  from  each  acre  of  iron  land  a  yield  of 
378,000  tons  ;  then  when  we  estimate  the  area  of  this  iron-producing  re- 
gion as  ninety  miles  long  (the  lowest  estimate  of  its  length)  and  only  one 
mile  wide,  we  have  22,770,800,000  tons. 

The  total  pro(4iiction  of  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1871  was  2,100,000 
tons,  requiring  a  consumption  of  ores,  on  an  average  of  thirty -three  per 
cent  of  yield,  of  6,300,000  tons.  Taking  the  production  of  1871  as  a  crite- 
rion, and  allowing  for  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  demand  of  iron  for  the 
several  purposes  in  civilized  life,  we  find  in  Red  Mountain  alone,  at  the 
low  estimate  of  three  tons  of  ore  to  one  ton  of  iron,  an  ample  supply  for 
all  the  demands  of  the  whole  United  States  for  three  thousand  yean. 
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I  wish  here  to  add  the  testimony  of  a  distingaished  citizen  of  Missonri : 

Colonel  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  who  was  for  manj  years  a  lawyer  of  St. 
I/)ui8,  and  a  State  Senator  from  that  city,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  iron  resources  of  Missouri,  declared  that  before  visiting  Alabama  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  as  the 
richest  mass  of  iron  ore  in  the  world.  But  upon  inspection  of  the  miner- 
al resources  of  Alabama  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  her  advantages  in 
respect  to  iron  are  greater  than  those  of  Missouri.  Colonel  Johnson,  after 
he  close  of  the  war,  was  elected  President  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  in 
iTirginia,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  by  accident  in  1868. 
iis  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.     I  give  his  language : 

"I  have  lived  in  Missouri,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
ron  Mountain  of  that  State  as  the  richest  mass  of  iron  ore  on  the  face  of 
he  earth,  and  doubtless  it  is.  But  the  great  drawback  on  that  locality 
I,  that  there  is  no  coal  within  profitable  reach.  WfX)d  charcoal  has  to  be 
§ed,  which  is  too  expensive  now.  This,  however,  may  be  remedied  when 
le  Iron-Mountain  Riiilroad  is  extended  to  a  point  within  convenient  dis- 
ince  of  the  coal.  But  nature,  as  if  intending  Alabama  to  be  me  great 
Antral  Southern  State,  has  so  arranged  the  iron  ores,  coal  measures,  and 
imestone  strata,  as  to  throw  them  together. 

"And  when  vou  add  to  this,  that  the  red  hematite  is  the  easiest  of  all 
Hresto  work,  and  that  Alabamaabounds  with  immense  water-power,  upon 
ilmost  every  creek  and  river,  that  never  freezes  nor  runs  dry,  you  can 
brm  some  idea  of  her  immense  wealth  and  resources." 

"  But  THE  UKEAT  DRAWBACK,'*  savs  Coloucl  JoHNsoN,  "is  that  there  is  no 
«Oftl  that  is  within  profitable  reach  "  of  the  iron  ores  of  Missouri. 

Alabama  has  coal  and  iron  side  bv  side.  Nature  seems  to  have  been  in- 
toitively  judicious  in  her  lavishness,  and  location  of  these  two  future  con- 
^lling  agencies. 

There  are,  at  present,  and  in  operation,  as  reported,  eleven  furnaces, 
■^th  various  ciipacities,  and  witli  various  results. 

I  shall  only  speak  of  one  of  these,  and  that  in  the  language  of  its  mana- 
I^f)  President  J.  W.  Sloss,  the  President,  also,  of  the  South  and  North,  the 
Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad.  Says  he  (speaking  of  the  Oxmoore  Furnace) 

"as  advantages  we  claim 

i.    Clone  proximity  of  the  raw  material. 

II.  Jiichne»s  of  the  ore  being  over  fifty  per  cent  of  pure  iron. 

III.  Cheap  mining — the  ore  costing  delivered  at  the  mine  95  cents  per  ton. 

IV.  Limestoney  immediately  underlying  the  iron  ore^  costafrom  75  cents  to 
1.00  per  ton. 

V.  The  same  road  that  brings  the  ore  brings  the  limestone  to  the  furnace. 

VI.  The  coal  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  making  coke  equal  *^  quality  and 
leapness  to  the  Connellsville  coke;  which  is  the  standard  coke  of  the  United 
tales." 

He  further  says:  "Add  to  these,  that  the  labor  is  plentiful,  and  cheap- 
r  than  in  any  other  locality — outside  of  the  State  of  Alabama — the  yield 
f  this  furnace,  the  Oxmoore,  a  blast  furnace,  is  about  thirty  tons  per  day, 
16  year  round.  One  company  is  now  erecting  another  furnace  near  by, 
rhose  capacity  will  be  forty  tons  per  day.    Both  of  these  are  coke  furnaces. 
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being  the  only  two  in  the  State  using  it ;  and  this  is  an  experiment,  vludi 
so  far  has  proved  a  success  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  bothm 
quantity  and  quality.  The  market  for  these  ores  is  in  the  West,  pnnd- 
pally  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  by  railroad  ;  and  in  the  Eastern  cities  by 
way  of  the  Gulf  and  North  Atlantic,  at  reasonable  rates," 

Our  citizens,  knowing  that  these  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  maniifac. 
turing  interests,  up  to  the  war,  had  been  totally  neglected — or  at  leastbad 
not  been  properly  appreciated — and  seeing  that  the  resuscitating  oi 
the  State  depended  upon  the  development  of  the  former  and  the  eatilr 
llshment  of  the  latter,  wisely  set  about  laying  a  broad  and  comprehenavi 
system  of  railways  ;  so  that,  from  comparatively  few,  and  these  very  po<»' 
ly  equipped,  we  find  Alabama  at  present  with  nearly  two  thousand  miki 
of  railway,  at  a  value  of  $22,000,000. 

The  description  of  the  directions,  and  connections  of  these  railroftd^  J 
while  it  will  take  time  and  space,  yet  will  be  well  worth  the  amount  d 
both.   The  following  I  take  from  the  Manual  and  Statistical  Register,  1875: 

"  Hie  Railroad  ISyitem. — No  State  possesses  a  more  perfect  railroad  syi- 
tem  than  Alabama. 

The  T^ititudinal  roads  which  connect  her  with  the  Atlantic  coast  on  tlit 
one  side  and  with  tlie  Mississippi  River  onthe.other,  are :  1.  The  Mempfail 
and  Charleston  Road.    This  road,  passing  eastward  from  Memphis,  skirtr 
the  Tenneissee  River,  touches  all  the  counties  of  the  fertile  Tennessee  ViK 
ley,  and  unites  at  Chattanooga  with  the  net- work  of  roads  which  hasA 
towards  Atlanta,  Louisville,  and  Knoxville.    2.  The  Western  Road  of  it 
abama,  which,  connecting  West  Point  and  Columbus  (Ga.)  by  two  branch- 
es at  Opclika,  passess  tlirough  Montgomery  and  terminates  at  Selma.  1 
The  Alabama  Central  Road,  which  unites  with  the  former  at  Selma,  and 
passes  westward  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  there  connecting  with  a  linedM 
west  to  the  Mississippi  River.    4.  The  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  Roid, 
which  connects  Montgomery  with  Eufaula,  upon,the  Chattahoochee  Biver, 
a  part  of  what  will  be  a  trunk  line,  which  will  eventually  connect  Centrd 
Alabama  with  the  harbor  of  Brunswick.  5.  The  Atlanta  and  AVestem  Boad, 
which  is  to  be  built  due  westward  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Birmingham, A]a.i 
connecting  the  heart  of  the  mineral  regions  with  the  growing  city  of  North 
Goorjj:ia. 

The  Longitudinal  roads  which  bisect  the  former,  are:  L  The  South 
and  North  Alabama  Road,  which  connects  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  thesbortr 
est  line  with  Montgomery.  2.  The  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Road,  whiA 
connects  Montgomery  with  the  Gulf  at  Mobile,  and  by  a  branch  from 
Pollard  with  Pensacola.  3.  The  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Road,  which 
stretches  from  Chattanooga  south-westwardly  to  TuscalootJa  and  MeriditD, 
Miss.,  uniting  at  the  latter  place  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road,  whieh  ' 
connects  Mobile  with  St.  Louis.  4.  The  Savannah  and  Memphis  Road, 
which,  beginning  at  Opelika,  Ala.,  at  which  point  it  connects  with  the 
Georgia  roads  leading  to  Savannah,  strcichos  northwestw^ardly  to  Bi^ 
minghani.  5.  The  proposed  continuation  of  the  Savannah  and  MemphiB 
Road,  towards  the  Tennessee  River,  to  be  known  as  the  Elyton,  Corinth, 
and  Tennessee  River  Road.  6.  The  Mobile  and  Girard  Riiilroad,  which 
stretches  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  southwestwardly  to  Troy,  and  is  designed 
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e  poshed  throngh  to  Mobile.  7.  The  East  Alabama  and  Cincinnati 
i,  now  constructed  from  Opelika  to  a  point  north  of  Lafayette,  and  de- 
ed altimatelv  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River  at  Gimtersville  and  unite 
I  the  Tennessee  system  of  roads.  8.  The  Selma  and  Gulf  Road,  de- 
ed to  connect  Selma  with  PensacoU.  9.  The  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dal- 
Road,  connecting  Selma  with  the  Atlantic  and  Western  Efoad,  at  Dal- 
Ga.  10.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road,  connecting  the  City  of  Mobile 
1  St.  Louis,  Mo.  11.  The  Mobile  and  Alabama  Grand  Trunk  Road,  de- 
sd  to  connect  Mobile,  by  an  air  line,  with  the  mineral  region  at  Bir- 
^ham.  12.  The  Nashville  and  Decatur  Road,  which  is  an  extension  of 
Soath  and  North  Road,  from  the  Tennessee  River  northward  to  Nash- 
.  13.  The  New  Orleans  and  Selma  Road,  constructed  a  short  distance, 
designed  to  unite  Selma  and  New  Orleans  by  an  air  line.  14.  Selma, 
CO,  and  Memphis  Road,  constructed  from  Selma  northwardly,  to  the 
rior  River,  and  designed  to  stretch  directly  to  Memphis." 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  roads  cross  Alabama  in  every  direction, 
ecting  her  cotton  and  other  planting  interests,  as  well  as  her  mineral 
»iis,  by  direct  roads,  with  Savannah,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans, 
iphis,  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  and  Cincinnati,  and  by  the  way  of  Chat- 
9ga  with  all  the  great  cities  of  the  East 

lere  are  but  few  counties  in  the  State  that  are  not  touched  by  railroads, 
these  are  within  a  day*s  journey  of  a  railroad. 

le  water  system  of  Alabama,  for  carrying  purposes,  will  appear  favor- 
when  compared  with  other  States,  but  can  only  be  mentioned  here 
tAj,  except,  and  that  hereafter  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
inote  again  from  the  Manual  and  Register : 

that  portion  of  the  State  which  is  more  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
nfacturing  region  is  the  broken  country  lying  north  of  the  cotton  belt, 
stretching  as  far  northward  as  the  Tennessee  River.  Alabama  is  so 
watered  that  every  portion  is  suitable  for  factories  driven  by  water- 
er.  The  timber  region  possesses  splendid  water  courses,  and  the  most 
tuioiis  and  genial  climate.  It  offers  as  great  advantages  to  manufac- 
rB<tf  cotton  and  wooden  wares  as  any  other  part  of  the  State.  But  that 
:h  is  described  as  the  manufacturing  region  possesses  an  advantage 
all  others,  from  the  ease  with  which  the  water-power  is  controlled,  from 
roximity  to  the  cotton  belt,  from  its  adaptability  to  the  growing  of  grain 
wool,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  embraces  the  mineral  beds  which  furnish 
iiel  and  material  for  the  greatest  variety  and  most  profitable  of  fac- 

»  more  eligible  sites  for  manufacturing  establishments  can  be  found 
in  Alabama.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  mountains  meet  with  many 
ed  barriers  before  they  reach  the  low  lands  of  the  South.  The  soft 
ioeoos  and  tertiary  formations  admit  of  deep  excavations,  while  the 
umorphic  and  silurian  rocks,  with  the  millstone  grit,  resist  the  erosive 
n  of  the  water,  thus  furnishing  numerous  falls  from  which  the  current 
ye  conducted  economically  and  used  for  turning  machinery  of  all  kinds* 
■occess  before  the  war  of  the  &u;tories  at  Tuscaloosa,  Soottsyille,  Pratt. 
,  Antaogaville,  Tallaasee,  and  those  of  North  Alabama,  show  what  can 
one,  even  under  the  most  advene  drcamstanoes,  and  point  nnmistak. 
to  the  capdinlities  ol  the  State  in  this  direction. 
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This  manufacturing  region  of  Alabama  lies  immediately  upon  the  kml^T^ 
road  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  cut  diagonally  by  tbi.r«* 
lines  of  railroads,  connecting  itw^ith  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Union. 

"The  advantages  offered  by  this  region  are  so  manifest  that  Norther^ 
men  are  making  large  investments  in  this  section.  Governor  Spraguk^ 
Rhode  Island,  who  was  then  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Amerieif 
delivered  a  speech  in  Charleston,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said: — "I  claim  that  the  South,  with  its  abundance  of  raw  materiil, 
and  with  its  genial  climate,  can  produce  finer  yarns  than  any  other  cooik* 
try  now  engaged  in  manufacturing;  and  to  prevent  the  supply  from  ever 
exceeding  the  demand,  so  as  to  reduce  the  price  below  the  present  goU 
standard,  I  advise  all  cotton  planters  to  employ  th^ir  surplus  money  it 
the  manufacture  of  yarns  for  the  India  market." 

"The  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  another  wealthy  manahictiueii' 
writing  upon  this  same  general  subject,  uses  the  following  language:— 
'That  the  South  will  become  a  seat  of  various  manufactures  nobody  GIK 
doubt.  It  seems  to  be  formed  by  nature  for  that,  not  less  than  for  agri- 
culture. They  have  all  the  requisites  in  the  greatest  abundance.  YoBf 
profits  can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  manufacturing  than  in  Uf 
other  way.  The  more  you  can  use  your  capital  in  employing  the  lalNr 
of  your  State  in  manufacturing  its  products,  the  more  independent  Jit 
will  be,  and  the  more  wealthy  your  people  will  become.'  " 

Without  elaborating,  I  desire  to  state  in  this  connection  with  reguitl 
manufactories,  what  seem  to  me  the  circumstances  favorable  to  cotti^ 
manufactories  in  Alabama,  and  these  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  tlMM 
enumerated  by  President  Sloss,  with  regard  to  the  Oxmoore  furnace. 

1.  A  cheap  market  in  which  to  purchase  cotton  and  supplies. 

2.  Cluap  motive  power, 
3u  Cheap  and  abundant  transportation. 

4.  Cheap  and  good  building  locations. 

5.  An  ample  supply  of  cheap  and  efficient  operative  labor. 

And,  while  at  present,  the  growing  of  cotton  in  Alabama,  is  leas  by  hilf 
than  before  the  war,  yet  the  capacity  of  the  State  to  produce  cotton,andtbift 
in  great  abundance  cannot  be  questioned;  for  in  1800  (before  her  labor 
was  interrupted)  Alabama  furnished  of  the  entire  crop,  5,196,944  balei^ 
of  the  United  States,  997,978  bales,  or  nearly  one-fifth. 

I  do  not  desire  unduly  to  magnify,  and  urge  the  necessity  for  develop- 
ing the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State,  by  reciting  the* 
peculiar  resources — for  1  am  as  happy  to  say  that  no  State  territoriillf 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  her  regions  is  more  happily  provKto'j 
for  than  Alabama. 

These  regions  may  be  properly  grouped  under  the  five  following  bei* 
I.    Timber     region,         containing  11,000  Square  milea 

il.  Cotton        "  "  11,500 

III.  Manufacturing,  *'  8,700 

IV.  Stock  and  Agricultural,   "  4,322 

V.  Mineral  region,  "  15,200 


Accurate  total  area,        50,722 
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^^  18  tme  in  extent,  that  the  cotton  manafactnring  and  mineral  regions 
embrace  over  three-fiftlis  of  the  territory  according  to  this  classification, 

^^t  it  is  also  true  that  these  grow   also  all   the  centals  as  well ;   for — 

"Before  the  war  the  Agricultural  yield  per  capita  of  Alabama  doubled 

^y^Ty  one  of  the  immediate  States  west  except  Illinois — was  second  only 

in  production  to  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  California — was  in  point  of 

wealth,  the  seventh  State  in  the  Union." — Forthcoming  Book  of  Col.  Jno. 

T,  Milner. 

In  1860  Pennsylvania's  wealth  is  put  down  at  (in  round  numbers)  $1.- 

400,000,000,  in  1870,  at  $3,800,000,000,  or  nearly  three  times  the  wealth  of 

1860.    Now  we  naturally  ask  to   what  has  this  vast  increase  in   wealth 

been  due  ?    The  answer  is,  to  her  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources, 

siiice  only  25  per  cent  of  her  population  engaged  in  all  occupations  was 

engaged  in  agriculture  from  1860  to  1870. 

The  principal  product  in  bringing  about  this  result  is  iron.  And  yet 
from  various  experiments  it  is  proved  that  as  good  iron  can  be  produced 
in  Alabama  as  in  Pennsyluania,  and  that  too,  at  tivo-thirds  the  cost. 

Again  agriculturally.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  such  men  as  General 
HuvPHBiES,  General  Emory,  Professor  Blake,  and  Professor  Henry  that 
agricultural  civilization  has  reached  its  limit  in  the  west — that  beyond  the 
118^  and  100°  meridians  there  is  no  rainfall,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  irri- 
IpRle  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  the  cultivatable  area  is  less  in  all 
tibmt  region,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rain,  than  the  cultivatable  area  in 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

This  brings  me  to  state  our  greatest,  and  to  me,  really  our  first  lack, 
sufficient  population. 

The  great  need  of  Alabama,  indeed  of  the  entire  South,  is  a  population 
proportionate  to  our  acres — to  our  resources,  and  we  shall  at  once  have 
development  of  our  material  interests — ^a  return  to  our  wealth  and  pros- 
perity,— which  in  turn  will  furnish  us  pupils  for  our  primary  schools — stu- 
dents for  our  colleges,  and  skilled  and  highly-skilled  workmen  for  our 
manufactories,  iron  furnaces,  and  our  agriculture,  whether  of  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  or  rice. 

But  the  immigrant,  besides  abundant  and  fertile  acres,  besides  rich  and 
cheaply-worked  mineral  resources,  seeks  health — the  greatest  blessing  to 
himself  and  his  family. 

Let  us  see  how  Alabama  compares  with  other  States  from  an  investij_a" 
tion  of  vital  statistics. 

From  these  we  find  the  per  cent  of  deaths  in  difi*erent  States  to  be  as 

follows : 

Massachusetts 1.77 

Connecticut 1.76 

New  York 1.58 

Pennsylvania 1.4H 

Illinois 1.33 

Missouri 1.63 

Ohio 1.11 

Mississippi 1.11 

Alabama 1.08 

This  inclades  for  Mississippi,  the  Mississippi  bottoms  which  are  ex- 
tremely malarious ;  for  Alabama,  Mobile  with  its  occasional  yellow  fever; 
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and  for  both  States  the  large  colored  population.    An  estimate  bued  qb^oh 
the  white  population  of  these  States  brings  the  record  for  Missian  ppi 
down  to  .93,  and  for  Alabama,  to  .88,  still  including  the  '*  bottoms"  of  9fa- 
bile.    The  deaths  that  occur  in  the  Gulf  States  by  consumption  are  neaiTf 
all  cases  that  emigrate  there,  the  patients  being  given  up  to  die  in  the 
North.    We  have  scarcely  met  with  a  case  of  consumption  among  native 
born  Southerners. 

It  is  also  seen  by  referring  to  the  census  of  1860  and  1870  that  thepreTir 
lence  of  fevers  throughout  these  States  is  greatly  lessened,  and  upon  com- 
parison with  other  States  it  is  found  that  deaths  from  fevers  are  fewer 
than  in  many  States  of  lower  temperature,  while  the  advantage  tbil 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  may  produce  during  some  portions  of  the 
summer  season,  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diseases  generated 
by  the  extreme  cold  of  their  rigorous  climate. 

Consumption  and  pneumonia  are  far  more  fatal  in  the  North  than  fever 
at  the  South.  In  1870  the  deaths  from  consumption  were  in  New  York, 
8,207;  in  Massachusetts,  4,845 ;  in  Ohio,  2,495;  in  Pennsylvania,  5,011; 
in  Virginia,  2,109;  in  Indiana,  1,704;  in  Illinois,  1,948,  while  in  the  Gnlf 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  the  aggregate  number  of 
deaths  from  fever  were  less  than  the  number  by  consumption  in  5eff 
York  alone.  Yellow  fever  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  Gulf  cities,  andii 
not  dreaded  more  than  ordinary  bilious  fevers,  except  when  itappetf 
in  malignant  form.  The  disease  in  that  form  would  probably  be  oi^ 
known  in  the  South  were  Southern  ports  well  quarantined.  This  i* 
shown  from  the  fact,  that,  during  the  war-blockade  yellow  fever  did  no^ 
invade  either  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Pensacola. 

Here  arises  another  need — men  and  means  to  distribute  widely-acc 
rate  and  well-defined  information  about  our  State — about  the  entire  Soa^J^ 

Heretofore  there  was  really  no  need  that  these  facts  should  be  knoW^' 
Cotton  culture  was  the  prime  industry — everything  else  was  su 
to  it. 

Now  we  desire  in  addition  to  growing  cotton,  to  manufacture  it — ^to 
our  ores,  not  only,  but  to  manufacture  them.  We  need  to  open  up  n^ 
fields  of  labor — to  introduce  other  industries — to  supplement,  rather  tip' 
to  change — to  introduce  skilled  and  highly-skilled  labor  in  the  place 
rude,  so  as  to  convert  our  raw  material  into  highly- wrought  fabrics, 
that,  too,  before  leaving  our  State.  Therefore,  we  need  a  new  educatioim  ^ 
once,  in  our  midst,  supplementing  the  old — not  uprooting,  but  co**" 
verting  the  old  into  the  new. 

The  great  Industrial  Problem  to  be  solved  by  our  statesmen — our  edu- 
cators, is  this :  How  can  we  make  the  most  of  our  natural  resource! 
which,  however  varied  and  vast,  are  but  the  basis  of  our  wealth?  Ho^ 
can  we  mana<?e  to  consume  in  liome  industries  the  larger  part  of  our  raw 
material,  adding  to  its  value  by  the  magic  touch  of  taste  and  skill?  Tlu* 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  "  protection,"  neither  by  "  free-trade  "-HWt 
by  the  politicians  at  all ;  it  can  only  be  solved  by  the  teachers— by  edo* 
cation  for  definite  industrial  purposes  and  directed  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience. 

This  education  can  be  imparted.  That  art  which  gives  form  and  deooift' 
tion  a  commercial  value  can  be  taught — should  be  taught 
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^^irhere  shall  it  be  tangfat?  The  work  Bhoald  commence  in  the  schools, 
:iether  Private  or  Public,  and  be  continued  through  the  Higher  Institu- 
ms,  specially  designed  and  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
And  this  education  in  its  elements  must  aim  to  develope  in  the  whole 
K>ple,  "the  how"  to  do,  more  than  "the  why"  it  is  done.  I  will  name 
nly  one  branch  in  addition  to  those  already  generally  taught  in  the 
:hooIs.  Drawing,  I  think,  should  form  an  integral  and  separate  depart- 
lent  in  all  our  education  ;  it  will  afford  both  culture  and  amusement  for 
tiildren,  enabling  them  to  entertain  themselves  with  the  creation  of 
leir  own  fancy — disciplining  and  educating  the  hand  to  convey  to  the 
re  the  conceptions  of  the  mind. 

Drawing  is  a  universal  language — lines  and  forms  are  the  same  in  all 
mntries  and  in  all  climes.  The  artisan  of  France  can  execute  the  design 
f  an  American  artist  with  as  much  facility  as  had  it  been  devised  by  the 
inning  hand  of  one  speaking  his  own  vernacular.  Hence  we  find  the  di- 
fnma  of  all  mathematical  and  other  scientific  works  the  same,  regard- 
»  of  the  language  of  the  text. 

Drawing  is  the  perfection  of  illustration,  even  of  our  thoughts.  Para- 
les  are  word-drawing,  and  hence  the  frequent  and  successful  use  by  the 
rreat^  of  all  Teachers. 

The  elements  of  all  Sciences  should  also  be  taught  in  the  schools,  begin- 
jng,  it  is  true,  higher  up,  or  in  the  more  advanced  classes.  But  upon  the 
ire  mention  of  this  suggestion,  thequestion  comes  up  from  the  Conserva- 
ve—Lais9f2'faire  side  of  the  discussion — where  will  you  find  time  for  the 
t.roduction  of  these  new  sciences  and  these  new  arts?    I  answer — bv 

m 

>t  attemptini;  everything.  Do  not  aim  at  any  more  in  the  primary 
kiools  nor  in  the  higher  institutions  than  just  what  is  necessar}*,  assured 
^  whatever  secures  practical  knowledge,  secures  mental  discipline  as 
^11.  See  if  we  cannot  reduce  the  time  now  devoted  to  arithmetic  one' 
ird  of  the  whole  time  devoted  to  school  duty,  by  one-half  ?  See  if  the 
^mber  of  Primaries  and  Intellectuals,  and  High-School  Arithmetics can- 
^t  be  reduced  from /our,  oftener  six,  volumes  to  two  ?  Banish  from  the 
^ool-room  entirely  what  is  called  English  Grammar;  the  analysis  of 
^alyses,  with  its  efforts  to  manufacture  language,  rather  than  to  record 
^e  language  as  it  is.  See  if  the  number  of  "  Word- Books,"  whose  name 
^w  is  legion,  cannot  also  be  reduced,  even  though  it  injure,  to  some 
(tent,  the  craftsmen  who  make  "silver  shrines  for  Diana."  Then  we 
^all  have  more  time — plenty  of  time — to  introduce,  and  that,  too,  into 
)e  schools,  practical,  useful  and  delightsome  studies. 
Said  MoxTECucuLi :  "  If  you  are  preparing  for  war  and  wish  to  become 
ictors,  you  must  have  three  necessary  things;  first,  money;  secondly 
lore  money;  thirdly,  much  more  money."  We  need  notr,  that  broad 
id  white-winged  peace  has  returned  to  our  torn  and  devastated  country, 
lat  which  will  bring  Prosperity.  We,  too,  need  in  this  bloodless,  yet 
3tly-con tested  conflict — well-drilled,  well-trained  workmen.  To  accom- 
liab  this  we  need  three  very  necessary  things ;  first,  indtistrial  education ; 
!Condly,  more  industrial  education  ;  thirdly,  much  more  INDUSTRIAL 
DUCATION.  We  lack  the  education  which  produces  "producers." 
he  old  education,  the  old  institutions,  have  produced  simply  "  consum- 
rs."    Its  purpose  is  solely  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  learned  profes- 
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sions— Doctors  of  Medicine,  Doctors  of  Law,  or  Doctors  of  Divinity.  And  I 
wish  here  to  say,  that  I  neither  undervalue  nor  desire  to  disparage  these 
— they  were  necessary ;  they  are  necessary ; — I  would  not,  if  I  could,  **on- 
sphere  Plato,"  rob  Neptune  of  his  Trident,  or  break  the  uiagic  spell  of 
Jove's  thunder-bolts  ;  I  only  plead  in  this  j^reat  system  of  education  fora 
divmoii  of  the  labor;  knowing  here  particularly  that  harmony  is  the 
strength  and  chief  support  of  both. 

Great  Britain  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  challenge  the  world  to 
a  comparison  of  industrial  products,  and  in  1851  held  the  first  universal 
exhibition  at  London.  The  result  is  known  by  every  one  ;  as  to  prodocta 
involving  tastes,  that  which  adds  market  value,  she  found  herself  far  be- 
low all  her  European  rivals,  and  above  the  United  States  alone. 

Still,  she  is  very  far  in  advance  of  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  up- 
on a  simple  comparison  :     In  1870,  the  total  cotton  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land amounted  to  $447,096,000,  while  the  value  of  the  raw  material  con- 
sumed was  but  $202,206,000;  and  so  the  sum  of  $224,800,000  was  added  by 
the  process  of  manufacture.    For  the  same  year  the  total  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  $177,489,739,  while  the  value  of 
materials  consumed  was  $111,736,936;  of  which,  about  $100,000,000 can 
be  set  down  to  raw  cotton.    That  is,  that  while  the  value  added  by  man- 
ufacture in  England  is  considerably  more  than  the  raw  cotton  consumed, 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  considerably  less,  and  this,  too,  though  nw 
cotton  costs  more   in  England  than  it  does  here,  and  though  the  same 
quality  of  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  with  us. 

A  comparison  of  wool    manufactures    will  show  the  same;  and  the 
question  is:  how  does  England  manage  to  carry  the  price  of  her  cottoa 
and  woolen  goods  above  ours?    Simply  by  putting  more  skill  and  taat* 
in  them. 

Of  products  requiring  skilled  and  highly-skilled  labor  as  compared  wi*^ 
those  produced  by  rude  labor,  Switzerland  furnishes  the  most  striking  cc^ 
trast. 

Switzerland,  in  1873,  according  to  the  American  Consul  at  Basle, 
to  this  country  watches  valued  at  $2,520,104.    The  same  year  she  se 
embroidery  to  the  amount  of  $2,095,234. 

Also  the  same  year,  from  the  same  country  we  imported  silk  andsi^ 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $5,224,016.    To  pay  for  these  three  articles  alon*- 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $9,839,454  in  gold — not  in  currency — wou 
have  required,  say  in  Montgonvery,  the  capital  of  Alabama,  in  her  fav 
rite  staple  79,000,000  lbs.  or  178,000  bales  of  cotton,  although  the  ave 
price  that  year  was  higher  than  now,  being  fourteen  centjsper  lb. 

According  to  the  values  of  raw  material  as  compared  with  the  mana 
factured  articles  in  P^ngland,  had  this  cotton  been  manufactured  in  Mont:^^ 
gomery  it  would  have  swelled  the  amount  to  360,000  bales,  or  incurrenc; 
it  would  have  roacluHi  $22,428,000,  or  there  w^ould  have  been  for  distribu^ 
tion  among  the  skilled  and  highly-skilled  of  our  industrial  classes  $11, 
214,000,  after  paying  for  these  three  small  articles  of  import,  watches,  em 
broidery,  and  silk,  from  little  Switzerland. 

Notice  how  coolly  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  in  his  book  entitled:  "System 
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atic  Technical  Education  of  the  English  people,"  speaks  of  the  market 
value  of  labor : 

"  What  is,  then,  the  mercantile,  or  moneyed  value  of  a  well-trained, 
skilful  Englishman,  as  compared  to  a  strong,  able-bodied  man  who  un- 
derstands no  craft,  handiwork,  or  art?  The  sliop- value  of  the  two  men 
is  at  once  told  by  the  labor-market.  The  one  man  can  earn  for  the  com- 
munity twenty-five  pounds  a  year ;  the  other  man  has  an  average  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  with  superior  skill,  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Or  if  we  take 
the  three  grades  of  unskilled,  moderately-skilled,  and  highly-skilled  men, 
we  may  represent  their  mean  values  by  twenty-five  pounds,  fifty  pounds, 
and  seventy-five  pounds ;  in  other  words,  the  highly-skilled  man  is  worth 
three  times  the  value  of  the  unskilled  man." 

Another  quotation  from  this  distinguished  authority,  bearing  directly 
upon  this  subject,  may  be  pardoned.  It  is  a  deserved  compliment  from 
England  to  the  art-industry  of  the  Continent.  I  introduce  it,  too,  because 
it  bears  particularly  upon  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  essential  enter- 
prises— our  railroad  construction  and  equipments.  With  singular  clearness 
it  at  once  sets  forth  the  most  marked  results  with  their  solution : 

"  It  is  notorious  that  those  foreign  railways  which  have  been  made  by 
themselves  in  the  educated  countries  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  have 
been  made  far  cheaper  than  those  constructed  by  us  in  England  ;  it  is 
known  that  they  have  been  miuie  by  pupils  of  the  industrial  schools  and 
technical  colleges  of  these  countries;  and  I  know  many  of  their  distinguish- 
ed men  who  take  pride  in  saying  that  they  owe  their  positions  entirely  to 
their  technical  schools.  I  find  everywhere  throughout  their  works  marks 
of  that  method,  order,  symmetry,  and  absence  of  waste,  which  arise  from 
plans  well  thought  out,  the  judicious  applications  of  principles,  conscien- 
tious parsimony,  and  a  high  feeling  of  professional  responsibility.  In  the 
the  accurate  cutting  of  their  slopes  and  embankments,  in  the  careful  design 
and  thoughtful  execution  of  their  beautiful,  but  economical  stone-masonry, 
in  the  self-denying  economy  of  their  large-span  bridges,  the  experienced 
traveller  can  read  as  he  travels  the  work  of  a  superiorly-educated  class  of 
men ;  and  when  we  come  down  to  details,  to  the  construction  of  permanent 
way,  arrangements  of  signals,  pK)ints  and  sidings,  and  the  endless  details  of 
stations,  we  everywhere  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
spared  no  pains,  and  who  have  applied  high  professional  skill  to  minute 
details." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  builder  of  the  Great  Eastern,  a  man  whose 
powers  of  conception  and  design  are  equaled  only  by  his  powers  to  execute. 

Happily,  we  have  our  railroads,  and  whether  economically  or  artistically 
constructed,  we  shall  need  these,  and  more  too ;  but  that  which  we  most 
need  in  Alabama — in  the  entire  South — is  that  which  will  create  a  demand 
for  transportation. 

Our  coal  still  slumbers  in  the  bosom  of  mother-earth,  our  water-power 
continues  its  eternal  circuit  from  vapor  to  water,  and  from  water  to  vapor; 
from  heaven  to  earth — from  earth  to  heaven. 

These  await  but  the  bidding  touch  of  art  to  do  their  willing  service ;  and 
the  day  when  these  shall  be  called  forth  to  take  their  part  in  this  great  and 
grand  industrial  conflict,  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon  the  South.    Then  will 
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the  managers  of  our  ndlroads,  of  oar  factories,  of  oar  agricaltnxal  and  min- 
ing industries,  boast  that  they  were  educated  at  oar  technical  schools  Oar 
teachers  and  school  officers,  that  they  were  trained  at  our  Normal  schools 
and  University. 

Then  will  Alabama,  clothed  with  the  results  of  the  development  of  her 
own  natural  resources,  proudly  move  forward  in  the  triumphant  march  of 
prosperity,  not  only  as  seventh  State  in  point  of  wealth,  but  among  the  very 
first  in  point  of  education,  and  refinement  in  our  free,  peaceful,  and  happy 
Republic. 


Schools  in  Wyoming  Valley 
Seventy-five  Years  Ago, 
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Schools  in  Wyoming  Valley  Seventy-five  Years  Ago. 

By  Mrs,  M.  L,  T.  Hartman. 


Editob  Rboosd:  The  foUowiof?  letter, 
roKArdiDi^rtbe  schools  ofLaserne  County  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  was 
written  me  by  Mrs.  Hartman,  who  was 
educated  in  these  pioneer  schools  and  taught 
in  them  for  nearly  fifty  years,  for  some  studies 
that  I  have  been  pursuiug  with  Professor 
Barnes,  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  touching  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  American  intellect.  Her  letter  is 
80  full  of  historical  interest  that  I  commend 
It  to  your  columos  as  a  worthy  contribution  to 
the  history  of  education  in  Wyoming  Valley. 

Palo  Ai^o,  California.       Will  8.  Monboe. 


Our  ancestors  coming  from  New  England, 
principally  from  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts and  t>elng  well  informed.  Intelligent  and 
practical  business-like  men  and  women, 
brcught  with  them  people  capable  of  useful- 
ness in  all  the  requirements  of  an  early,  pro- 
gressive and  permanent  colonial  settlement 
They  were  of  the  be  At,  learned  and  influential 
families  of  their  several  New  Eugland  colon- 
ies. Education  was  ever  considered  by  them 
the  basis  of  prosperity,  independence  and 
happiness.  They  secured  all  the  nt^eded 
mechanics,  ministers,  physicians  and  teach- 
ers for  the  convenience  and  success  of  a 
new  or  pioneer  settlement  as  parts  of  the 
required  colonists.  As  the  northeastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania  was  at  that  time  cousidered 
by  all  a  part  of  Connecticut  they  lived  in  con- 
formity to  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  that 
colony  until  the  decree  of  Trenton,  1782 
(Dec.  80),  decided  that  wo  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut's 
claim  was  from  early  in  1753  until  Dec.  30, 
1782. 

But  as  the  Connecticut  claimants,  or 
rather  the  **8usquehanna  Company,"  had  pre- 
viously sot  apart  500  acres  in  each  township 
for  the  l)eneflt  ot  the  schools,  that  land  con- 
tinued still  as  an  endowment  for  that  piirpose 
and  the  inten>st  ot  the  money  tliose^  500  acres 
sold  for  is  still  appropriated  to  that  purpose 
in  Huntington,  and  I  suppose  in  other  town- 
ships also.  (Sold  by  special  legislative  enact- 
ment.) 


After  we  (i.  e.,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania) 
became  subject  to  the  laws  of  PennBylvaoia, 
the  customs  of  the  Yankees,  or  New  £ngliind 
settlers,  still  "continued,  althouich  much  in 
advance  ot  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
il  remember  that  such  opinions  prevailed.) 
The  schools  were  kept  m  session  time 
months  in  summer  and  the  same  time  dar- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  teaoh- 
ers  were  hired  by  persons  TOted 
in  for  that  purpose,  styled  a  committee, 
all  the  voters  agreeing  to  support  the  eehool 
and  teachers,  and  each  paying  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils.  In  board  or  salary.  (I 
taught  two  years  of  my  early  experienoe  un- 
der that  ruling.) 

Many  academies  and  higher  institutions  were 
started  and  several  were  successfully  mido- 
tained  by  liberal  minded  citizens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aitcher  development  in  the  lanf^uages. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  earliest  ceaoneis 
of  Huntington  we  find  Amos  Franklin,  Samuel 
Franklin,  your  direct  ancestor,  Margaret  L. 
Trescott,  my  grandmother,  and  others  of  tiM 
early  settlers. 

Other  townships^  were  also  provided  with 
home  teachers  who  had  received  their  eda- 
cation  in  the  schools  of  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts or  some  hiKher  Institution  (both 
my  teachers,  Thomas  Patterson  and  Georfce 
W.  Wad  hams,  were  college  graduates) 
than  the  common  schools  of  their  naUve 
place. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the  physi* 
cians  were  often  teiichers  also,  and  although 
salaries  were  low.  still  those  pioneers  consid- 
ered no  sacrifice  too  great  if  their  children 
could  thereby  be    benefitted  by  good  schools. 

School  houses  kept  pace  with  dwellings, 
while  houses  built  of  logs  were  lived  in ;  Ren- 
erally  the  school  house  was  also  built  of  logs. 
I  remember  two  that  were  usimI  for  schools 
after  1825  and  one  of  them  I  think  was  taught 
in  perhaps  five  years  later,  in  the  th^n  Umiti 
of  Huntiuf^ton. 

But  in  most  of  the  school  districts  frame 
buildings  bad  b^en  used  some  yoars  prior  to 
1820.  When  I  first  went  to  S(«hool  ciur  sohool 
house  was  quite  old  and  weatber-b4*ut<^n  ai 
well  as  somewhat  battered,  whittle<l,  etc,  by 


tbooKhtleM  boys  and  girls.  It  was  a  comfor- 
table frame  house,  I  tblnk  about  24  or  25  feet 
square,  lined,  ceiled  and  seated  with  planed 
boards  of  white  pine  with  a  yellow  pine  floor, 
all  unpainted,  as  were  also  the  weather  boards 
of  the  outer  coating. 

The  door  opened  near  the  comer  of  the 
building  into  an  anteroom  or  entry  as  we 
called  it.  Four  desks  about  ten  feet  long 
surrounded  the  enclosed  area,  with  smooth 
benches  or  seats  in  front  of  three  of  them. 
The  other  bench  was  next  the  wall  and  the 
desk  far  enough  in  front  to  admit  the  larger 
girls  to  face  the  stove  or  to  observe*  all  the 
room  and  its  occupants.  The  desk  for  the 
teacher's  use  was  hii^h  to  prohibit  sitting  by 
it  to  write,  but  was  capacious  enough  to  hold 
all  the  books  belonging  to  the  school,  which 
averaged  near  forty  pupils  during  winter 
terms.  There  were  also  three  lower  benches 
aummnding  the  stove,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
In  length,  for  the  smaller  children. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  large  stove, 
called  a  ten  plate  Mtove  for  burning  w^sd,  with 
the  side  doors  off  to  emit  as  much  he.it  as 
possible.  The  wood  or  fuel  was  supplied  by 
the  patrons  of  the  school  "district/*  It  seem- 
ed an  easy  matter  to  warm  the  room  by  one 
of  those  Urge  stoves,  as  the  surface  inside 
the  middle  box  and  some  of  the  outer  surface 
soon  came  to  red  beat.  That  kind  of  stoves 
was  used  generally  until  1840,  and  in  several 
places  ten  years  later. 

I  think  our  school  house  was  about  an 
average  one  at  that  time ;  It  was  lighted  by 
four  12  jpane  windows  of  8x10  glass,  one  in 
each  side,  and  if  anyone  broke  a  glass,  duty 
and  honor  compelled  him  to  replace  it  or  to 
repair  other  damagea  done  the  building, 
thoughtlessly  or  mali'^iously. 

Stewart  Pearoe  says  in  his  "Annals  of 
liuseme  Ouunty"  that  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Academy  was  founded  in  1804.  After  the 
erection  of  the  new  court  housn  in  ihiit  year, 
the  old  building,  beinff  removed  to  the 
western  corner  of  the  Public  Bquure,  was  con- 
verted into  an  Academy  ani  was  the  first  in- 
stitution of  learning,  superior  to  the  common 
log  school  house  in  Luzerne  County."  The 
first  principal  was  iif  r.  Thiiyer,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  Mr.  Finney  succeeded  him.  In 
1807  the  trustees  requested  Dr.  Dwi^ht,  of 
Tale  College,  to  send  them  an  active,  intelli- 
gent and  competent  teacher,*  a  graiduate  of 
Tale.  Oarrick  Mallery  wan  sent  for  the  place, 
under  whose  superinteudHnce  the  Academy 
aoon  advanced  to  considerable  eminence. 
Greek,  Latin,  mat  hematics  and  all  the 
higher  English  branches  of  education  were 
taught.  Andrew  Beaumont  was  assistant 
teacher.  They  were  su<:cee<le<l  in  after  years 
by  others.  Jones,  Woodbridge,  Baldwin, 
Oranicer,  Orton,  Miner,  Talcott,  Ulmann, 
Hubbard  and  Dana.    In  1842  the  old  building 


was  supplanted  b>  a  brick  one.  O^her 
acadenues  and  high  schools  soon  followed  in 
different  places  and  favorable  locations, 
affording  facilities  for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  to  gain  more  advanced  education  than 
could  be  obtained  In  the  "district  schools," 
as  they  were  then  termed. 

Pennsylvania,  as  a  Btate,  was  slower  to  act 
in  providing  educational  enactments  for  her 
growing  population  than  some  of  the  sister 
States,  especially  New  England. 

In  1807  the  incipient  step  was  taken,  fol- 
lowed in  1824  by  acts  providing  for  educating 
the  poor  at  the  public  expense. 

From  that  time  until  the  free  school  system 
was  enacted  in  1893,  Luzerue  Coanty  ex- 
pended yearly  several  hundred  dollars  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  But  many  not  able  to 
pay  for  the  educating  of  their  children  wore 
too  proud  to  ask  for  or  accept  that  help. 

In  1833  State  Henator  Thaddeus  Stevens 
headed  a  force  sufficient  to  gain  an  enact- 
ment providing  for  a  common  school  system, 
supported  by  taxes.  But  as  each  township, 
borough  or  city  was  to  adopt  the  law  by  vote, 
its  beneficial  influences  were  slowly  adopted 
However  Pennsylvania  has  steadily  advanced 
until  now  her  common  school  system  has  few 
equals  in  our  great  Republic. 

The  Connecticut  SuHqu^'hanna  Company 
also  appropriated  several  thousand  acres  of 
their  purchase  for  the  oeneflt  of  the  Indian 
school  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  in  Connecticut, 
where  several  of  the  Delawares  and  other 
Indians  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  were 
educated;  also  others  from  different  loca- 
tions and  tribes,  amouK  them  the  noted 
Mohawk  chief.  Brant.  This  bchool  was  the 
foundation  of  Dartmouth  College,  of  which 
Dr.  Wheelock  was  the  first  president. 

Other  schools  were  established  for  educat- 
ing the  Indians  within  the  t>ouuds  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  those  of  the  Moravians  or 
United  Brethren,  were  the  most  successful, 
at  which  many  Indians  were  taught. 

Count  Nicholas  Louis  Zinsendorf.  the 
founder  and  apostle  of  thd  "Society  of  United 
Brethren,*'  tiame  to  Pennsylvania  in  1741.  A 
numl)er  of  the  society  had  preceded  him  two 
or  three  years  earlier  and  had  located  at  Naz- 
arath.  where  the  celebrated  pi-eacher.  John 
Whitfield,  had  been  endeavoring  to  found  and 
build  up  a  mission  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  Whitfield  had  mot  with  pecun- 
iary losses  and  coulti  not  proceed  with  his 
noble  plans. 

The  Moravians  obtained  his  partially  built 
town  and  large  stone  mission  schoolhouse, 
where  their  leader  came  to  assist  them 
in  1741.  The  next  year,  after  building 
a  still  larger  mission  town,  named 
Bethlehem,  .nearer  the  Delaware  River, 
he  traversed  the  then  almost  trackless  wil* 
derneas   to   Wyoming  Valley  and  there   en- 


dMTored  10  plHDt  a  mlwlon,  but  diiMDBloDB 
bFtw^flD  Urn  Dclitwara*  nnd  o*ber  tribaii  tn 
lb«  nrliibbnrbond  prevenleJ.  Attpr  bImjId^ 
MTsral  werki  Id  theTiLM«;aDd  tvloR  JoLDed 
by  CoDnuI  Welfar  sad  othf rs  of  b[*  followei-s 
be  pHrtLtllf  RQCoradMl  He  feft  Haitla  Hack 
and  olbers  aa  leacbirM  and  mltiiiDiiBiiM,  bql 
theJmloiiEij  OHUsed  by  the  riral  foreea  ol 
FraDoe  aad  Eusland  sood  afler  oaaied  Ita 
dlsooDilauaBae. 

A  mlaaloD  wan  ranlnralned  at  Wyalnalug 
MTeral  years  Utar.  Tbelr  mliisloD  achnoU  ki 
Bethlebem  and  olber  placvB  Id  tb«  LebJgb 
Talkpy  were  very  •DcceA>>ful  for  many  jrears 
aa  DieanB  ol  eduoatlDR  the  lodlaoB  and  alao 
tba  wblte  plODuerH  ol  Utit  reglnD.  Tbe 
Mbooln   at   Betblehem   ate   bUU   well    pau 
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B  efore  tbe  adoption  of  (he  oommon  mIm^S 
iBlem  oacta  aedt  ni  church  organ laaUiMl  IH^S 
'□Dd<9d  Hobools  of  dlSareut  kiwI^b  and  tl**~' 
redacattoictlieQhlMren  of  tbelr  owD 
it  t^ey  111!  failed   la    reaobloK    tbe  ti 
tose  oal&lda  of  (heir  own  chureh  anvt-_ 
CDts.     Bectitrlikti  biKCtry  wns  then  nior*  4 
urIto  Ihao  In  later  jreare.    No  doubt  ■ 
ihiB   toleration   l«   dm   to 
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OLUTIOxN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


First  Annual  Address  rkfork  tiik  ALrMxi  A.>.-0('iath)N  of  tiik 
Univerj^ity  of  XebuajjivA,  JrsK  11,  HS!) 


By  UKOKlJK  R  IIOWAKI) 

Prof€»itor  of  lliMnni  in  ihc   TJnh'rr.<it*i  •»/'  y>hriii*hi 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Fntar  Annual  Address  befobe  the  Ai<umni  Association  of  the 
Univebsitt  of  Nebbaska,  June  11,  1889 


By  GEORGE  E.  HOWARD 
Profestor  of  Higtory  in  the  Univernty  of  Nebraska 


LINCOLN 

PUBLISBXD  BT  TBB  AMOCIATIOII 
1890 


JOHN   MURPHY  A  CO.,  PBINTKK.S. 
BALTIMORE. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Institutional  history  is  of  peculiar  value  because  within  its 
sphere — by  no  means  a  narrow  one — it  constitutes  an  unus- 
ually trustworthy  and  unbroken  record  of  social  and  intellec- 
tual progress.  An  institution  is  as  truly  a  living  organism 
as  is  a  plant  or  an  animal.  It  germinates,  flourishes,  or  decajrs 
as  do  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and  desires  of  which  it  is  the 
outward  expression.  Its  phases  of  growth  conform  to  natural 
and  ascertainable  laws ;  and  the  teacher  of  history  does  well 
when  he  constnicts  the  major  part  of  his  curriculum  on  the 
solid  basis  of  political  organizations.  Here,  at  any  rate,  his 
method  may  be  rigidly  scientific.  What  he  loses  in  breadth, 
if  indeed  he  lose  anything,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
depth  and  precision.  Social  embryology  and  animal  embr}'- 
ology  present  similar  phenomena  to  the  observer.  And,  while 
the  naturalist  necessarily  treats  his  subject  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  the  student  of  comparative  institutions  is  more 
and  more  inclined  to  ascribe  to  his  branch  the  character  of  a 
biological  science. 

But  while  political  institutions  are  beginning  very  properly 
to  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  university  life,  there  are  organ- 
isms of  a  different  nature  whose  history  is  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting or  instructive.  Among  these  not  the  least  noteworthy 
is  the  university  itself:  a  noble  product  of  social  advancement, 
designed  at  once  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  for  the 
iexpansion  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Indeed  the  import- 
ance of  three  or  four  of  the  early  centers  of  learning  in  determin- 
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4  Evolution  of  the  University. 

ing  the  character  of  mediaeval  and  modem  society  is  incalculable. 
Thus  the  University  of  Paris — to  take  the  most  remarkable 
example — exerted  during  eight  centuries  a  vast  influence  on 
European  history ;  and  the  standard  of  culture  in  our  own 
country  is  indirectly  affected  by  the  survival  of  that  influence 
even  at  the  present  time.  It  may  not  therefore  be  entirely 
inappropriate  to  spend  the  hour  set  apart  for  the  flrst  anniver- 
sary address  before  this  Association  in  tracing  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  the  ideas  and  constitutional  mechanism  which 
enter  into  the  general  conception  of  that  institution  of  which 
the  American  state  university  is  the  most  recent  type.  The 
following  topics  will  be  briefly  considered  : 

1.  The  Studium  Grenerale;  or  the  origin  and  character  o 
the  mediaeval  university.  2.  The  triumph  of  the  collie  over 
the  university,  notably  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
influence  of  the  English  university  on  American  schools. 
3.  The  Renaissance  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  4.  The  relation  of  the  state  university  and  its  alumni 
to  the  social  organism. 

I. — The  Studium  Genebale. 

Previous  to  the  b^inning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  only 
institutions  of  learning  which  existed  in  Europe  were  the 
cathedral  and  monastic  schools.  Here  were  acquired  such 
scanty  elements  of  knowledge  as  enabled  the  stolid  monk  or 
the  Ignorant  and  superstitious  priest  to  administer  the  dull 
routine  of  his  oflice.  Through  the  long  period  of  national 
gestation,  commonly  described  as  the  "dark  ages,''  but  a 
feeble  ray  of  classic  learning  was  able  to  penetrate,  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  revival   under  Charles  the  Great.^ 


^  A  slight  tradition  of  ancient  learning  was  preserved  throoghoot  tlie 
middle  ages ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mullinger  has  shown,  it  was  "the  highest  excel- 
lence of  the  scholar  to  render  all  profane  literature  subservient  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  scriptures.''    The  principal  text  books  of  the  period  were  the 
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But  at  length  the  new  nations  were  born,  and  mediseval  man 
demanded  a  wider  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  physical 
and  intellectual  powers.  This  was  first  sought  in  the  Cru- 
sades. But  the  most  remarkable  eflFect  even  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade was  the  expansion  of  the  mental  horizon.  Curiosity  was 
excited  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  aroused.  With  this  gen- 
eral cause  a  second,  narrower  though  scarcely  less  potent, 
codperated  to  produce  a  demand  for  new  and  more  ef&cient 
means  of  instruction  :  the  practical  need  of  systematic  training 
in  the  learned  professions. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  asso- 
ciations were  formed  almost  simultaneously  at  Bologna  and 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  kinds  of  instruction 


Hisioriarum  adveraus  Poffanaa  Libri  Vlly  of  Orosius ;  the  De  I^uptiis  PhUolo- 
giae  et  Mercurii  et  de  Septem  Artibus  Libercdibua  Libri  Novemy  of  Martianus 
Capella ;  the  De  OonaoUdume  Philosophiae,  together  with  the  translations 
and  commentaries,  of  Boethius ;  the  De  Artibus  ac  DitcipliniB  LibercUium 
Literarumf  of  Cassiodoms ;  and  the  Origines^  of  Isidore.    B7  Boethius  and 
Cassiodorus  some  knowledge  of  Porphyry's  Isagoge  and  of  the  logic  of  Aris- 
totle were  preserved ;  by  Orosius,  a  follower  of  Augustine,  the  mediaeyal 
theory  of  history  was  formulated :  divina  providentia  agitur  mundus  tt  homo  ; 
by  Isidore  was  effected  the  "  incorporation  of  the  remains  of  pagan  learning 
with  the  new  theology;'*  while  through  the  allegory  of  Martianus ''was 
transmitted  to  the  universities  of  Europe  the  ancient  division  of  the  trivium 
and  quadrivifum.^^    The  first  of  these  courses  comprised  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric;  the  second,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.     But 
the  literature  and  culture  of  the  period  preceding  the  rise  of  universities 
were  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  "  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
clergy."    For  the  forgoing  statement  and  a  learned  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  between  the  fourth  and  twelfth  centuries,  see  Mullinger, 
The  UmversUy  0/  Cambridge,  1, 1-64.    The  best  monograph  on  the  revival 
of  learning  under  Charlemagne  is  The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  (London, 
1877),  by  the  same  writer,  containing  also  a  sketch  of  the  imperial,  cathe- 
dral, and  monastic  schools  preceding  the  reign  of  that  monarch.    Short 
accounts  of  the  Palace  School  may  be  found  in  Gukot's  History  of  Civiliia' 
Hon  in  France,  III,  30^54 ;  Mombert's  History  <^CharUs the  Oreat,  241  ff.;  and 
l^ewman's  Bise  and  Progress  of  Universities:  abridged  in  Barnard's ^mericoiri 
Journal  cf  Education,  voL  24  (1873),  pp.  xliT-viii.    Cf.  Prantl,  QeschiehU  der 
Logik,  I,  626  ff.,  672  ff.;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  I,  1-15. 
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which  could  not  be  afforded  by  the  ecclesiastical  schools.^  These 
associations  were  simply  scholastic  gilds  or  spontaneous  com- 
binations of  students  and  teachers  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  they  were  evidently  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the 
contemporary  craft  gilds,  more  particularly  the  gilds  of  aliens 
in  foreign  cities,^  which  had  made  their  appearance  in  western 
Europe  probably  at  an  earlier  day.* 

The  earliest  scholastic  bodies  of  this  character  were  com- 


^  The  motjt  importaDt  monograph  on  the  genesis  and  earlj  history  o: 
European  universities  is  Father  H.  Denifle's  Die  Univenitdlm  des  MiUdaUtn^^e^ 
bU  1400^  not  yet  completed.  The  first  volume,  815  pages,  entitled 
Entstehung  der  VniversUaUn  des  MiUelaltera,  appeared  in  Berlin,  1885.  Vol.  ^-> 
I  of  Kaufmann's  QeachichU  der  deutsehen  Universiiaten  is  also  devoted  to  the 
Vorgeschichte.  An  older  standard  treatise  is  Meiners*  Oeiehichle  der  EkittU- 
hung  und  Entwidcelung  der  hohen  Schtden  unserea  ErdtkeHSf  4  vols.,  Gottingen, 
1802-5.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Savigny,  The  UnivermiieB  qf  the 
Middle  Agesj  in  Barnard's  Am.  Journal  of  Ed,y  vol.  22,  pp.  273-330,  trans- 
lated from  his  Qeachiehte  des  romischen  Bechts  im  MiUekUterf  vol.  Ill ;  Mol* 
linger,  UniversUUSf  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannioa,  XXIIl,  a  most  excellent 
general  sketch ;  his  University  of  Cambridge^  voL  I,  66-131,  where  the  uni- 
versities of  Bologna  and  Paris  are  compared ;  Dollinger,  UniversiHeSj  Pati 
and  Present^  in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  20,  pp.  737-765 ;  The  University  of 
PariSj  in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  24,  pp.  745-776 :  from  Drane's  Christian 
Schools  and  Scholarsy  a  second  edition  of  which  has  since  appeared  (London, 
1881) ;  an  article  entitled  Universities^  in  the  North  Ameriean  Review,  vol.  27 
(1828),  pp.  67-89 ;  and  a  most  interesting  account  of  Italian  University  Ltfe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1884,  pp.  28-46. 
On  the  University  of  Paris,  see  further  Thurot,  DeV  OrganimJUondeP Entei^ 
nement  dans  P  University  de  Paris  (Paris,  1850) ;  Budingsley,  Die  Universiial 
und  die  Fremden  an  derselben  im  Mittelaller  (Berlin,  1876) ;  and  Dabarle, 
Histoire  de  V  University  de  Paris  (Paris,  1844).  I  have  been  greatly  assisted 
in  the  search  for  material  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Hall's  admirable  BUdiograpky  (/ 
^{(cod'on  (Boston,  1886),  comprehending  in  sixty  major  classes  the  more 
important  publications  in  the  whole  field  of  pedagogical  literature. 

«Mullinger,  Universities,  Eiicy.  BrU.,  XXIII,  831,  833;  UnioersUy  </ 
Oambridge,  I,  72,  77.  Cf.  Savigny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages :  Barnard's 
Am.  Journal  of  Ed,,  vol.  22,  pp.  276-280. 

^  Such  combinations  of  strangers  for  mutual  assistance  may  have  been  the 
gegUdan  of  Ine,  16,  21;  uElfred,  27,  28;  ^thelstan,  VI,  8,  {  6:  Schmid, 
Qesetze,  pp.  28,  86, 166.  Cf.  Konrad  Maurer,  Kritisehe  UAersehau,  I,  91  &; 
Schmid,  Glossar,  588-9. 
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~3X)8ed  entirely  of  foreigners  uniting  to  resist  the  rapacity  and 
Tiolenoe  of  the  citizens  of  towns  where  they  gathered  to  hear 
some  celebrated  teacher.     Thus  the  first  of  the  many  such 

"^associations  gradually  formed  at  Bologna  was  probably  the 
so-called  Grerman  Nation,  while  the  Tuscan  Nation,  or  that  of 
the  native  students,  was  the  last. 

So  it  appears  that  the  scholastic  gild — a  voluntary  private 
association  originally  unprotected  or  unsupported  by  any  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  authority — is  the  embryo  from  which  were 
ultimately  evolved  those  two  mighty  organizations,  the  uni- 
versities of  Bol(^na  and  Paris,  each  the  fruitful  mother  of 
a  numerous  group  of  celebrated  schools.  They  were  the 
veritable  mcUrea  universitatum:  Bologna,  the  parent  of  univer- 
sities of  the  democratic  type — namely  those  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  southern  France ;  Paris,  the  parent  of  universities  of  the 
centralized  type, — those  of  northern  France,  England,  and 
Grermany.  A  brief  comparison  of  the  principal  features  of 
these  two  institutions,  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  understand 
the  genesis  of  existing  elements  of  the  university  life  and 
constitution  will  now  be  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
mediaeval  word  vrnversiias  was  originally  employed,  like  the 
word  sodetaSy  "to  denote  any  community  or  corporation 
regarded  under  its  collective  aspect."^  It  thus  required  a 
modifying  phrase  to  give  it  significance.  In  this  way  it  was 
employed  as  the  name  of  the  scholastic  gild  itself.     The 


^  **  In  the  language  of  the  dvU  law  all  corporations  were  called  umtwrn- 
taie»f  as  forming  one  whole  out  of  many  indi^idualB.  In  the  Oerman  juris- 
consults universiUu  is  the  word  for  a  corporate  town.  In  Italj  it  was  applied 
to  the  incorporated  trades  in  the  cities.  In  ecclesiastical  language  the  term 
was  sometimes  applied  to  a  number  of  churches  united  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  archdeacon.  In  a  papal  rescript  of  the  jear  688,  it  is  used 
of  the  bodj  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Pisa : "  Maiden,  Origin  ^  (he 
UnivaraitieSy  13:  cited  bj  Mullinger,  Univernty  of  Oambridge,  1, 71.  Cf.  his 
article  in  Ency.  BriL,  XXIII,  831 ;  Savignj,  Univenitiea  of  the  MiddUAge$, 
in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  22,  p.  325 ;  and  Barnard's  Journal,  yol.  9,  pp.  49-55. 
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latter  as  a  group  of  fellow-coantrymen  was  styled  a  natio  or 
nation ;  as  an  organization  and  later  as  a  legal  corporation,  it 
became  either  a  imivermtas  discipuhrum  or  a  tmiversUas  magi^^ 
irorum — a  university  of  students  or  masters.^    Not  until  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century — that  is  to  say,  until  three 
hundred  years  from  the  origin  of  the  schools  of  Paris  and 
Bologna — was  the  term  universUaa  used  alone  as  a  designation 
for  the  whole  aggr^ation  of  nations  and  &culties  regarded, 
as  an  institution  of  learning.     On  the  contrary,  throughout 
the  entire  mediaeval  period,  the  term  employed  for  that  gen^ 
eral  conception — the  analogue  of  the  modern  univergUy — wai^ 
achola,  more  commonly,  dudimn  generaley  or  "general  study." ^ 

The  evolution  of  the  studium  generale,  whether  of  th^ 
democratic  or  the  centralized  type,  passing  through  various 
stages  before  its  exceedingly  complex  organism  is  frilly^ 
attained,  affords  a  very  instructive  study ;  but  it  can  here  b^ 
sketched  only  in  bare  outline. 

The  gathering  of  the  first  nation  or  gild,  as  already  inti- 
mated, arose  in  a  secular  need.  At  Bologna  it  was  the  lectures 
of  Irnerius  on  the  civil  law,  about  1113,  which  first  attracted 
students  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Later  in  the  same  century" 
appeared  the  Decretum  of  Gratian — a  codification  of  genuine 
and  spurious  canons — which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of* 


^  According  to  Savignj,  Univenities  <^  the  Middle  Agee,  Barnard's  Journal^ 
vol.  22,  pp.  274,  325 — "  in  Paris  the  corporation  consisted  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors, who  possessed  all  the  power  and  authority,  while  the  students,  a» 
only  the  subjects  of  the  little  state,  are  nowhere  particularly  mentioned. 
In  Bologna  the  students  formed  the  corporation,  and  elected  the  officers* 
from  their  own  body,  and  to  the  authority  of  these  the  professors  were  sub> 
jected  .  .  .  Hence  in  Bologna  the  name  of  wiik>enUa»  seholarum  was  in 
common  use ;  while  in  Paris  it  was  unweraitas  nutgiitrorwn,** 

'On  the  use  of  the  term  s'udium  generale,  see  Newman,  IUm  and  Progrem 
of  Univermtiee,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  24,  p.  xvii ;  Dollinger,  Universitietj 
Pasl  and  Present,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  20,  pp.  738-9 ;  Mullinger,  ITiit- 
versiUes,  Ehney,  Brit^  XXIII,  pp.  831  f. ;  Savigny,  Univertities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  voL  22,  p.  825;  and  an  article  in  Barnard's 
Journal,  vol.  9  (1860),  pp.  49-56. 
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ecclesiastical  law  at  the  same  place.  Thus  iu  the  very  b^in- 
ming,  the  school  of  Bologna  laid  the  foundation  of  her  dis- 
trinctive  character  as  a  center  of  secular  learning,  and  especially 
SIS  a  place  for  the  study  of  the  two  rival  branches  of  juris- 
prudence— ^the  subject  which  was  becoming  of  ever-increasing 
importance  in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  studium  generale  of  Paris  began  in 
the  study  of  Ic^c  or  dialectics,  at  that  time  looked  upon  as 
the  scienUa  scientiarumy  the  hand-maid  of  theology.     Dialec- 
tics or  argumentation  in  prescribed   forms  was  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  "intelligent  apprehension  of  spiritual  truth." 
This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  use  made  of  the  book  of 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris  in  1 1 59,  and  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  the  second  great  teacher  of  logic  at  that 
place.     "  The  design  of  this  work,"  says  Mr.  Mullinger,  "  was 
to  place  before  the  student,  in  as  strictly  logical  a  form  as 
practicable,  the  views  (sententiae)  of  the  fathers  and  all  the 
great  doctors  of  the  chiu'ch  upon  the  chief  and  most  dif&cult 
points  in  the  christian  belief.     Conceived  with  the  purpose  of 
allaying  and   preventing,  it  really  stimulated,  controversy. 
The  logicians  seized  upon  it  as  a  great  storehouse  of  indis- 
putable major  premises,  on  which  they  argued  with  renewed 
enei^y  and  with  endless  ingenuity  of  dialectical  refinement ; 
and   upon   this    new    compendium   of   theological   doctrine, 
which  became  the  text-book  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  school- 
men, in  their  successive  treatises  super  sevUentias,  expended  a 
considerable  share  of  that  subtlety  and  labour  which  still 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  student  of  metaphysical  liter- 
ature.^ " 

Thus  in  the  outset  the  University  of  Paris  developed  a 
tendency  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  Bologna,  which  ulti- 
mately made  her  the  great  theological  school  of  Europe,  and 


^  Mallinger,  UnivenUieaj  Eney,  Brit.,  XXIII,  834 ;  Univernty  of  Qambridgef 
If  58-62,  77-9.  On  the  dialectics  of  the  ftchoolmen,  see  especiallj  Prantl, 
(hichiehU  der  Logik,  Vols.  II,  III. 
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laid  the  foundation  of  that  ecclesiastical  domination  of  thought 
which  has  exerted  so  vast  and  so  disastrous  an  influence  on 
the  history  of  higher  education  throughout  the  world. 

In  its  origin  the  studium  generale  ^as  composed  loosely  of 
voluntary  associations  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 
But  soon  it  gained  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  civil 
power.  This  was  effected  for  the  school  at  Bologna  by  the 
celebrated  PrivUegium  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  the  year  1 1 58, 
by  which  important  immunities  were  bestowed  upon  the 
students,  and  a  special  jurisdiction  upon  the  faculties.  This 
instrument  is  the  magna  charta  of  the  universities  of  Italy  to 
all  of  which  its  privil^es  were  ultimately  extended.  The 
studium  at  Paris  was  also  patronized  by  the  state,  being  styled 
the  "  eldest  daughter  of  the  king."  *  In  both  instances,  like- 
wise, the  popes  acted  as  patrons  and  supervisors,  bestowing 
powers,  granting  privileges,  and  confirming  statutes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  constitution  of  the  school  of 
Bologna  as  it  existed  about  the  year  1360,  when  its  full 
development  was  reached.  There  were  at  this  time  four  dis- 
tinct "  universitates  "  with  five  faculties.  First  were  the  two 
schools  of  jurisprudence,  formed  about  1260  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  nations  or  scholastic  gilds  into  two  large 
groups :  the  university  of  the  tdtramontani  or  foreigner,  and 
the  university  of  cUramofUaniy  or  native  students.  The  first 
of  these  groups  was  composed  of  eighteen,  and  the  second  of 
seventeen,  nations.  Originally  each  of  the  two  universities 
had  its  own  rector;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  further 
step  towards  union  was  taken  through  the  institution  of  a 
common  head. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about,  1295- 
1316,  a  third  university,  that  of  the  artistae  was  formed.  At 
first  the  right  of  the  artists  to  chose  their  own  rector  was 


^  Sayigny,  UniverBiiies  of  the  Middle  Agesj  in  Barnard's  Journal,  toI.  22» 
pp.  276, 309.  Cf.  The  University  of  Paris,  in  Barnard's  Jtmnud,  voL  2^ 
pp.  746-7. 
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disputed  by  the  older  universities,  as  well  as  by  the  city ;  but 
after  1316,  this  right  was  conceded.^  Finally,  in  the  year 
1360,  a  tmiversUas  of  theology  was  established  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI. 

For  these  four  schools  there  were  five  faculties,  composed 
in  each  instance  of  doctors  only.  The  universities  of  juris- 
prudence had  two  faculties  in  commony  one  of  civil  and  the 
other  of  canon  law.  In  like  manner  the  university  of 
artistae  had  two  faculties :  one  of  philosophy  and  another  of 
the  arts.^  There  was  also  the  faculty  of  theology.  But  the 
school  of  theology  was  formed  on  the  Parisian  model,  being 
corporately  a  univeraitas  magistrorum  not  scholarum ;  so  that 
the  students  for  legal  purposes  were  individually  connected 
with  the  artistae.  Two  striking  facts  should  here  be  carefully 
noted.  The  Bologna  studium  was  a  very  loose  aggr^ation  of 
corporations,  small  and  great.  The  two  universities  of  artistae 
and  the  university  of  theology  were  always  independent  of 
the  schools  of  jurisprudence ;  while  the  amalgamation  of  the 
nations  of  law  students  to  form  the  latter  required  four  hundred 
years  for  its  accomplishment;  and  even  then  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  respective  nations  was  maintained  in  their 
right  of  representation  in  the  senate  or  great  council  of  the 
rector.  Again  the  studium  of  Bologna  was  a  republic  in 
which  the  students  were  supreme.  By  their  representatives 
the  rector  was  annually  chosen;  and  the  senate  or  rector's 
advisory  council  was  composed  of  one  or  two  counseUarii 
elected  from  each  nation.  Members  of  the  faculty  could 
neither  vote  nor  hold  any  office.  The  students  were  the  cor- 
poration. 

On  the  other  hand  the  studium  of  Paris  was  a  more  com- 
pact organization  and  power  was  monopolized  by  the  masters 

'  Savigny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  AgeSy  in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  22, 
p.  279. 

'  The  term  Arts  comprehended  the  branches  of  the  ancient  trivium  and 
quadrivium:  Mullinger,  Universities^  Eney.  Brit^  XXIII,  833,  note  2;  Uni" 
versity  of  Oambridgef  I,  77. 
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and  doctors.  Eveu  bachelors  were  subjected  to  the  liberal 
chastisement  of  the  rod ;  and  this  fact  may  serve  as  some  indi- 
cation of  the  restricted  liberty  of  the  student  at  Paris  as 
compared  with  his  sovereign  power  at  Bologna.  At  Paris, 
about  the  year  1250,  we  find  four  faculties  instead  of  four 
universUatea  as  at  Bologna  a  century  later.  First  were  the 
artistae  or  faculty  of  philosophy  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  four  ancient  nations — the  scholastic  gilds.  This 
though  representing  the  "old  university" — ^as  it  was  also 
called — was  styled  the  "  inferior  "  faculty,  as  opposed  to  the 
three  later  "  superior "  faculties  of  theology,  canon  law,  and 
medicine.  The  four  faculties  had  a  common  head  (1300- 
1350  ca.)  or  rector  chosen  always  by  the  faculty  of  arts ;  each 
superior  faculty  had  a  dean ;  each  nation,  a  proctor.  The 
rector  presided  in  the  congregation  of  the  artistae  as  also  in 
that  of  the  entire  studium.  Only  regents,  that  is  masters 
and,  of  course,  doctors  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  could  be 
chosen  rectors,  participate  in  their  election,  or  vote  on  meas- 
ures in  the  congregations.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  school  of 
Paris,  though  more  centralized  than  that  of  Bologna,  was  still 
far  from  attaining  the  unity  of  a  modem  university.  Each  of 
the  nations  and  each  of  the  superior  faculties,  says  Mullinger, 
while  subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  rector,  "  was,  like 
a  royal  colony,  in  a  great  measure  self-governed,  and  made 
statutes  which  were  binding  simply  on  its  own  members."  * 

The  three  degrees  which  still  exist  were  introduced  at  a  very 
early  day — probably  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  title  magister 
or  dominus  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  first  lecturers 
merely  as  an  honorary  title.  But  later,  when  special  juriadic- 
tion  was  gained  by  the  doctors,  the  higher  d^rees  were  only 
conferred  by  formal  act. 

Originally  the  right  of  the  faculties  to  confer^  degrees  does 
not  seem  to  have  rested  on  either  the  papal  or  the  imperial 
sanction.     Each  university  freely  exercised  the  privilege  as  a 

1  UniversUies,  Ency.  Brit.,  XXIII,  836. 
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matter  wholly  within  its  own  competence.  But  in  order  that 
a  degree,  which  was  in  effect  a  license  to  teach,  might  be 
acknowledged  as  valid  throughout  Christendom,  not  merely  in 
the  place  where  it  was  given,  the  approval  of  some  authority 
generally  respected  was  requisite.  Such  an  authority  could  only 
be  found  in  the  Pope,  who  thus  gained  the  right,  through  his 
representatives,  of  conferring  d^rees.  In  this  way  at  Bol- 
ogna, after  the  year  1219,  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral,  to 
prevent  "  unworthy  persons  "  firom  receiving  them,  began  to 
approve  licenses  as  the  papal  del^ate.  At  Paris,  in  like 
manner,  degrees  were  usually  conferred  by  the  chancellor  of 
Notre  Dame,  since,  at  a  very  early  day,  the  university  was 
brought  into  connection  with  the  ancient  cathedral  schools. 
It  is  in  the  school  of  Paris,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  genesis 
of  the  university  chancellorship ;  for  chancellor  came  to  be  the 
technical  name  of  the  officer  who  exercised  the  right  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  whether  he  acted  merely  as  the  pope's  repre- 
sentative, or  was  the  elective  constitutional  head  of  the 
institution,,  as  eventually  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.'  Con- 
sequently in  its  inception  the  office  of  chancellor  is  ecclesiastical 
and  has  but  an  incidental  connection  with  the  university.  It 
was  outside  of  the  real  constitutional  organism ;  and  at  Paris,  • 
while  the  rector  was  the  active  administrative  head,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame  hindered  the 
prosperity  of  the  school.  "  The  French  kings,  who  had  at 
first  accorded  it  but  dubious  and  precarious  aid,  as  soon  as 
they  perceived  the  accession  to  their  own  strength  to  be 
derived  from  the  new  alliance,  became  its  avowed  friends, 
while  the  popes,  its  first  and  most  ardent  promoters,  adopted 
towards  it  a  policy  of  mistrust,  coldness,  and  opposition ;  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  on  whom  it  devolved,  as  the 


^  80,  for  example,  at  Bologna  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral,  and  at 
Montpelier,  the  bishop,  who  conferred  degrees  m  all  faculties,  were  each 
styled  ehaneeUor:  Sayignj,  UnitfersUies  of  the  Middle  Ages^  in  Barnard's 
Journal^  vol.  22,  pp.  2SS,  319. 
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representative  of  the  pontifical  authority^  to  admit  the  licen- 
tiates of  the  higher  &culty^  and  whose  claims  even  amounted 
to  a  kind  of  perpetual  presidency,  ceased  not,  so  long  as  his 
office  continued  to  exist,  to  persecute  the  university  to  which 
he  could  not  dictate/'  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  university  rectorate  is  secular  from 
the  banning.  Even  at  Paris  the  rector,  though  he  could  not 
marry,  was  not  required  to  be  a  priest  The  office  of  dean, 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  had  also  its  origin  in  Paris ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deanship  of  the 
cathedral.  The  occasion  of  its  creation  was  doubtless  the  fact 
that,  since  the  faculty  of  artistae  were  presided  over  by  the 
rector  whom  they  always  chose,  it  became  necessary  for  each 
of  the  three  "  superior  "  faculties  to  have  its  subordinate  head. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  all  degrees  were  r^arded 
as  licenses  to  teach,  though  mere  students  might  give  lectures 
before  taking  the  first  d^ree.  At  Bologna  the  baccalaureate 
was  very  easy  to  obtain.  If  a  student  had  merely  read  a 
whole  work  and  heard  a  course  of  lectures,  it  was  conferred 
upon  him  without  examination ; '  but,  according  to  Savigny,' 
the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  laws  was  only  granted  after  the  can- 
didate had  himself  lectured  on  a  whole  book  of  the  canon  or 
civil  law  or  held  a  repetUio,  that  is  a  complete  interpretation 
of  a  text.  This  d^ree  was  given  by  the  rector,  and  was 
scarcely  r^arded  as  an  academic  honor.  It  simply  admitted 
the  student  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  that  of  doctor.  The 
higher  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  faculties. 

The  d^ree  of  master,  or  lioentia  docendi,  in  its  origin  has  its 
whole  significance  as  a  call  to  teach.     It  was  bestowed  only 

^  Mallinger,  UnivenUy  of  Ccmbridge,  I,  79-80 :  Le  Clerc,  ittat  dts  Ltttret 
au  Quatortihne  Si^eU,  I,  262.  On  the  history  of  degrees,  see  further  Mai- 
den, On  the  Origin  of  University  and  Academical  Degrees  (London,  1835) ; 
Sayigny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Barnard's  Joumaij  vol.  22,  pp. 
284-90,  319,  326 ;  Brodrick,  History  of  the  University  of  Oj^ord,  9. 

•  Brit.  Quart,  Ilev.,  Julj,  1884,  p.  38. 

'  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  22,  p.  290. 
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after  examination  and  a  public  dispute  with  the  professoru. 
At  Paris  the  successful  candidate  was  honored  with  the  biretta^ 
or  magisterial  cap,  which  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  ceremony 
of  manumission  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  instructor 
under  whom  he  was  said  to  "  incept/'  By  "  inception"  was 
meant  the  formal  entrance  upon  the  teacher's  vocation.^  Thus 
the  Bachelor  was  emancipated  from  his  apprenticeship. 

The  doctor's  degree,  or  laurea,  carried  with  it  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  teach,  either  at  home  or  in  another  school.  It 
was  given  after  a  converUvs  or  public  examination.  In  the 
Italian  universities  ^^  the  day  of  taking  the  laurea  was  one  of 
great  festivity  .  .  •  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  bishop,  professors,  and  city  magistrates  were 
all  assembled.  The  laureate-elect,  mounted  on  a  horse  covered 
with  golden  trappings,  went  in  person  to  escort  the  rector  to 
the  cathedral.  Everything  was  enf^;  the  sacred  edifice  was 
decorated  as  on  a  feast  day.  At  the  porch  his  promoters  met 
him  and  escorted  him  to  the  professors.  A  discussion  was 
thereupon  opened  ...  so  that  all  might  hear ;  but  this  was  a 
mere  form,  the  subject  being  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had 
already  been  examined.  The  professors  put  only  questions 
that  they  knew  he  could  answer  and  his  promoters  were  at 
hand."  *  The  election  then  took  place  and  the  result  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  whole  city 
was  given  over  to  festivity  for  the  rest  of  the  day.     All  this 


^  Mullinger,  Umvernties,  Eney.  Brit.,  XXIII,  835.  At  Paris,  before  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages,  the  role  was  "  for  a  bachelor  to  begin  hy  explaining 
the  Sentences  in  the  school  of  some  doctor  for  the  space  of  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  .  .  .  , 
and  if,  on  examination,  he  was  judged  worthj,  he  received  a  license  and 
became  licentiate,  until  he  was  received  as  doctor,  when  he  opened  a  school 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  explained  the  Sentences  for  another  jear.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  receive  some  bachelor  under  him.  The 
whole  doctor's  coarse  lasted  three  jears ;  nor  could  anj  one  take  a  degree 
unless  he  had  taught  according  to  these  regulations:''  The  Univertity  oj 
PdiriSf  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  24,  p.  752. 

*BrU,  QuarU  Bev.,  Julj,  1884,  p.  39-40. 
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was  so  expensive  that  many  licentiates  or  masters  never  tried 
for  the  laurea  at  all,  as  they  could  lecture  just  as  well  without. 
These  were  nicknamed  dottorelli.  All  Bologna  was  feasted  at 
the  doctor's  cost.  '^  Even  in  early  days  the  waste  of  money  at 
the  laurea  was  so  excessive  that  in  1311  the  Pope  limited  the 
sum  that  a  man  might  spend  to  500  pounds  sterling/'  ^  Only 
doctors  who  actually  engaged  in  teaching  had  a  voice  in  the 
faculty.  These  were  called  legentes.  At  Paris,  as  already 
seen,  only  teaching  masters,  and  probably  doctors  also,  could 
participate  in  the  university  government.  These,  in  conse- 
quence, were  called  regentes  or  r^nts ;  and  so  we  have  reached 
the  prototype  of  our  modem  university  dignitary  of  that  name. 

The  mediaeval  doctor  was  a  personage  of  great  importance. 
The  highest  honor  and  respect  were  shown  him ;  embassies 
waited  upon  him  to  solicit  his  attendance  at  foreign  schools. 
Books  were  written  to  show  how  he  ought  to  be  approached. 
And  if  his  scholarly  rejpose  were  disturbed  by  the  rude  sound 
of  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  the  offender  was  compelled  to 
seek  some  other  quarter  of  the  town  for  the  exercise  of  his 
plebeian  calling.' 

This  history  of  academic  d^rees  reveals  the  significant  fact 
that  bachelor,  master,  doctor,  regent,  and  professor — for 
originally  professor  was  but  a  salaried  doctor — are  all  merely 
alumni  in  progressive  stages  of  evolution ;  and  an  alumnus  is 
primarily  one  who  is  called  to  teach.  Moreover,  when  we 
consider  the  frank  and  cordial  relations  which  existed  between 
the  mediaoval  "  scholar  "  and  his  teacher,  we  perceive  that  the 
rudiments  of  our  modern  "cooperative  method"— of  that 
method  of  "  instruction  by  investigation "  which  President 
Gilman  declares  to  be  the  "  key-note  of  university  life  "  ' — 

*  See  BHi,  QuarL  Bev^  July,  1884,  p.  40.  •  JWd.,  pp.  40-41. 

'  The  Idea  of  the  University :  North  Am,  Bev,,  vol.  1 33,  p.  366.  *'  The  idea  of 
the  aniyenity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  consists  in  the  societas  magistrorum  et  dueipur 
lorum;  an  association,  by  authority,  of  masters,  who  are  conspicaoos  in  abill^, 
learning,  and  devotion  to  study,  for  the  intellectual  guidance,  in  many  lob- 
jects,  of  youthful  scholars  who  have  been  prepared  for  the  freedom  of 
investigation  by  prolonged  discipline  in  literature  and  science : "  lb.,  p.  355. 
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were  already  present  in  the  Italian  schools.  The  scholar 
addressed  his  teacher  as  dominus;  but  the  teacher  called  the 
pupil  socivs  or  ally. 

The  studium  generale  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  state  institu- 
tion. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  relations  to  the  state 
or  to  the  municipality  were  not  such  as  would  commend 
themselves  to  us.  They  rested  upon  that  "  most  characteristic 
principle"  of  mediaeval  society — immunity  and  class  privilege. 
The  Italian  student  was  a  favored  individual.  He  belonged 
to  a  fortunate  caMe.  He  was  relieved  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  citizenship.  He  was  freed  from  taxes  and  imposts. 
Debts  could  not  be  enforced  against  him.^  Lodgings  were 
provided  for  him  by  the  town  at  nominal  cost.  If  he  were 
robbed,  the  municipality  made  up  the  loss.  To  secure  the 
"  location  "  of  a  university  at  Vercelli,  it  was  provided  in  the 
charter  that  five  hundred  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  doctors  and  students  at  a  low 
rental.  For  all  save  grave  offences  and  crimes,  students  were 
subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  teachers  and  the 
rector — and  both  teachers  and  rector  were  chosen  by  them. 
Some  of  their  minor  privileges  are  a  trifle  peculiar.  Thus  at 
Turin  "  all  comedians  and  dancers  had  to  give  each  syndic  of 
the  university  eight  free  passes  to  the  theater.  All  mounte- 
banks and  quacks  had  to  present  each  syndic  and  each  beadle 
with  eight  vases  of  their  specifics.  All  wine  shops  gave  to 
the  same  individuals  a  flask  of  aqua  vita  and  a  pound  of 
sweetmeats;  the  drapers  gave  a  pound  of  sweetmeats;  the 
pastry-cooks  gave  a  cake  on  the  vigil  of  Epiphany,  whilst 
the  tobacconists  had  to  send  a  portion  of  their  goods  amiually 
to  the  sjmdicB  and  beadles.  At  the  first  snow  the  Jews  in 
Turin  had  to  pay  twenty-five  golden  scudi,  part  of  which  the 
law  university  spent  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine, 
and  the  other  part  the  artists  lavished  on  the  festival  of  San 
Francesco;  the  drapers  likewise  had  to  present  to  students 

>  Brit.  Quart  Bev.,  July,  1884,  p.  36. 
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annually  fifty  reams  of  paper  and  twelve  books."  ^  The 
universities  constantly  gained  greater  and  greater  privileges  by 
encroachment  on  the  burgesses.  If  the  latter  were  stubborn^ 
a  strike  was  organized  and  the  entire  student  body  would 
march  out  of  town,  bound  by  solemn  oath  not  to  return  until 
their  demands  were  granted.  And  this  usually  occurred; 
for  the  ancient  Italians  were  as  well  aware  of  the  value  of  a 
university  for  the  interests  of  trade  and  for  the  "  booming  " 
of  real  estate  as  are  our  worthy  compatriots :  though  death 
and  confiscation  of  property,  now-a-days,  might  be  regarded  as 
a  penalty  somewhat  too  severe  for  one  guilty  of  persuading  a 
scholar  to  study  in  another  town.  But  such  was  the  law  at 
Bologna.  Even  Paris  was  sometimes  coerced  by  student 
secessions.'  The  importance  of  these  privileges  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  students  were  present  at  Padua  or  Bologna.  Many 
of  these  were  men  of  mature  age  having  with  them  their  wives 
and  children. 

II. — The  Triumph  of  The  College  over  The 

University. 

The  constitution  of  the  English  universities,  as  already 
stated,  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
As  in  the  latter,  also,  theology  took  precedence  over  other 
branches.  But  there  was  one  institution  which  was  to  receive 
an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  development  in  England.  This 
was  the  collegium  or  college — a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Paris  studium.  The  college  was  not  originally  an  institution 
of  learning,  nor  was  it  part  of  the  university.  It  was  merely 
a  private  foundation  designed  to  afibrd  free  or  cheap  board 
and  lodgings  to  students — a   kind   of  endowed   dormitory. 


1  BnU  QwvrU  Rev,,  Julj,  1884,  pp.  36-7. 

■  The  UniveraUy  of  Paris,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  24,  p.  748 ;  SavigDj, 
Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  22,  p.  309. 
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This  was  particularly  necessary  at  Paris  on  account  of  the 
vast  number  of  foreign  students  who  gathered  there  attracted 
by  that  great  school  of  theology  which  was  especially  fostered 
by  the  popes.  At  first  the  university  had  no  buildings; 
lectures  being  given  in  convents  and  other  rooms  in  the  Riie 
de  la  Fimarre — in  the  Street  as  it  was  called.  As  collies 
were  gradually  endowed  and  buildings  erected,  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  took  up  their  residence  there.  By 
degrees  members  of  this  or  that  university  faculty  were 
selected  and  placed  as  lecturers  in  the  colleges.  "  Sometimes 
nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only  d^raded  by  their 
faculty,  these  lecturers  were  recognized  as  among  its  teachers ; 
and  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  their 
college  courses,  as  on  those  delivered  by  other  graduates  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  university."  *  They  were  in  fact 
both  collie  and  university  lecturers  at  the  same  time.  Soon 
the  classes  of  each  college  were  thrown  open  to  members  of 
all  the  others;  and  even  martineta^  that  is,  students  of  the 
university  who  had  not  attached  themselves  to  any  college, 
were  allowed  to  attend  their  lectures.  Thus  healthy  compe- 
tition between  the  various  collies  was  encouraged ;  and  the 
lecturers  were  selected  on  account  of  fitness.  In  this  way  the 
work  of  the  university  was  largely  transferred  to  the  colleges, 
and  a  state  of  affairs  was  brought  about  in  this  particular  not 
unlike  that  of  an  American  university  in  its  practical  results. 
The  university  was  absorbed  by  the  colleges  but  not  destroyed. 
Very  different  was  the  ultimate  result  across  the  Channel.' 


'Hamilton,  EngUah  Universities:  Oxfordy  in  Edinburgh  Review^  yol.  53, 
p.  400. 

'  Martinet  '*  se  disait  autrefois  des  eztemes  des  colleges,  probablement 
compart  k  des  oiseaux  fujards:''  Littr^,  Dictionnadre^  III,  461. 

'The  relative  faults  and  merits  of  the  " aniyersitj ''  and  "college"  fea- 
tures of  the  English  schools  haye  given  rise  to  mach  discossion.  Already 
in  the  eighteenth  centary  the  degradation  of  learning  at  Oxford  had  been 
exposed  by  Adam  Smith,  WeaUk  of  Nationa  (Oxford,  1880),  U,  344  ff.; 
and  Gibbon,   Autobiography  and  Oorrespondence  (London,  1869),  23-32. 
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There,  originally,  the  students  resided  principally  in  "  houses 
of  community  "  variously  denominated  hostels^  inns,  entries, 
chambers,  or  halls ;  and  at  an  early  day  such  residence  became 
a  compulsory  requirement.  Here  they  lived  at  their  own 
expense,  under  the  direction  of  a  "principal"  chosen  by 
themselves,  the  rate  of  rent  being  fixed  every  five  years  by 
academical    "taxators."^     These   halls    were   at   first   very 

But  the  assaalt  apon  the  abuses  of  the  college  system,  ultimately  leading 
to  the  reform  commission  of  1850,  was  effectively  opened  by  Sir  William 
ELamilton  in  a  remarkable  paper  entitled,  Universities  of  England:  Oifordj 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Beviewj  June,  1831,  pp.  384-427.  This  was 
republished,  together  with  a  supplementary  article  from  the  same  Review 
(Dec.,  1831),  in  his  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  LiUrature  (New  York, 
1868),  which  also  contains  other  valuable  chapters  on  university  reform. 
The  alleged  advantages  of  the  college  system  are  set  forth  by  Newman  in 
his  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities  (republished,  1856,  under  the  title, 
Office  and  Work  of  Universities) j  extracts  from  which  as  well  as  from  the 
writings  of  Smith,  Gibbon,  and  Hamilton  already  cited,  may  be  found  in 
an  historical  account  of  The  University  of  (hfordj  in  Barnard's  Journal,  vol. 
27,  pp.  801-944.  For  other  extracts  from  Newman's  work,  see  J6.,  vol.  24. 
On  the  general  history  of  the  English  universities,  consult  Huber,  The 
English  Universities,  3  vols.,  London,  1843:  translated  from  the  German  by 
F.  W.  Newman.  This  is  a  standard  work,  but  now  in  part  superseded  by 
more  recent  investigations.  The  best  short  account  of  Oxford  is  Brod- 
rick's  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (London,  1886),  in  the  Epochs  of 
Church  History  series.  Wood's  Athena£  Oxoniensis,  4  vols.,  4to,  London, 
1813,  is  characterized  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Hall  as  "  a  vast  mine  of  material." 
For  any  extended  investigation,  Anstey's  Munimenta  Aeademica,  or  Docu- 
ments illustrative  of  Academical  Life  and  Studies  ai  Oxford  ;  and  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  are  indispensable.  For  Cambridge 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  scholarly  work  of  J.  B.  Mnllinger,  The 
University  of  Oambridge,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1873-84,  which  brings  the 
subject  down  to  the  ascension  of  Charles  I.  See  also  his  short  history  of 
the  same  university  in  the  Epochs  of  Church  History  series.  The  most 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  materials  is  comprised  in  the  Annals,  the  Memo* 
rials,  and  the  Athmiae  Oantahrigienses,  of  C.  H.  Cooper.  For  the  literature 
relating  to  particular  colleges,  see  Dr.  Hall's  Bibliography  of  EdueatioT^  41  ff. 
^  So  at  Oxford :  Hamilton,  Discussions,  409  ff.  **  These  halls  wei«  gov- 
erned by  peculiar  statutes  established  by  the  university,  by  whom  they 
were  also  visited  and  reformed ;  and  administered  by  a  principal,  elected 
by  the  scholars  themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or 
his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of  the  rent.    The  halls  were  in 
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numerous,  about  eighty  having  been  identified  at  Oxford, 
though  all  of  them  may  not  have  existed  at  the  same  time.^ 

Now  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  significant  fact  that 
these  halls — being  in  reality  tenement  houses  owned  by  private 
<9tizen8  but  subject  to  university  r^ulation — were  ultimately 
superseded  by  a  few  collies  whose  rich  endowments  enabled 
them  gradually  to  gather  within  their  walls  nearly  the  entire 
academic  population.  The  first  English  collies  were  elee- 
mosynary foundations  designed  for  the  support  of  needy 
students.'  "  William  of  Wykeham  ordains  that,  next  to  his 
kinsmen,  poor,  indigent  clerks  are  to  be  admitted  on  his  foun- 
dation." "  John  Balliol  allowed  the  students  on  his  foundation 
only  one  penny  for  daily  food  on  week-days  and  twopence  on 
Sundays."  Those  to  be  elected  are  described  in  various  col- 
lies as  pauperes,  pauperes  ex  eleemosyna  vivente8,  etc.  The 
sum  assigned  for  the  support  of  members  of  the  foundations 
did  not  originally  exceed  fifty  shillings  annually.  Thus  it  / 
appears  that  collies  were  first  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  and  the  pious ;  they  became  eventually  sumptuous 
abodes  of  the  rich  and  dissolute.^ 

geDeral  held  only  on  lease ;  bat  by  a  privilege  common  to  most  universities, 
houses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  students  could  not  again  be  resumed  by 
the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  gown,  if  the  rent  were  punctually  dis- 
chaiged : "  lb.,  409.  HotUk  was  the  common  designation  for  such  houses 
at  Cambridge — haU  there  being  used  as  equivalent  to  coUege — and  similar 
statutes  were  enacted  for  their  regulation.  See  Mullinger,  Univeraity  c^ 
Ombridge,  I,  217-22,  638.  Cf.  Brodrick,  History  of  the  Univermty  qf  Oi^ord, 
13,  22;  and  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  27,  pp.  824-5. 

^  Brodrick,  History  of  the  LfniversUy  of  (hford,  13.  But  Hamilton,  Discus- 
«iofi«,  410,  following  Wood,  makes  the  number  of  halls  300  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

'  The  early  colleges  were  also  designed  especially  for  the  education  of  the 
secular  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  mendicants  and  other  religious  bodies. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Merton,  the  second  college  founded  at  Oxford  and 
the  model  for  those  subsequently  established  there  and  at  Cambridge.  See 
Brodrick,  History  <4  the  UniwrsUy  <4  (hford,  15  ff.;  and  Mullinger,  This 
UniwrsUy  <^  Oambridgej  1, 160  ff.,  221  ff. 

'Sanborn,  in  North  Am,  i2etv,  Jan.,  1855,  pp.  121-3.  See  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Erasmus  for  Montaigu  College,  Paris :  Mullinger,  University  of 
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As  on  the  Continent,  all  graduates  of  the  English  universi- 
ties bad  a  right  to  engage  in  teaching.  But  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  ooll^  foundations  was  such  that  practically 
all  tuition  was  monopolized  by  the  fellows.  "  As  the  fellow- 
ships were  not  founded  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  so  the 
qualifications  that  constitute  a  fellow  are  not  those  that  consti- 
tute an  instructor.  The  colleges  owe  their  establishment  to 
the  capricious  bounty  of  individuals ;  and  the  fellow  rarely 
owes  his  eligibility  to  merit  alone,  but  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases  to  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  fellowships  in 
Oxford  are,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  founder's  kin — 
to  founder's  kin,  born  in  particular  counties,  or  educated  at 
particular  schools — to  the  scholars  of  certain  schools,  without 
restriction,  or  narrowed  by  some  additional  circumstance  of 
age  or  locality  of  birth — to  natives  of  certain  dioceses,  arch- 
deaconries, islands,  counties,  towns,  parishes,  or  manors,  under 
every  variety  of  arbitrary  condition.  In  some  cases,  the  can- 
didate must  be  a  graduate  of  a  certain  standing,  in  others  he 
must  not ;  in  some  he  must  be  in  orders,  perhaps  priest's,  in 
others  he  is  only  bound  to  enter  the  church  within  a  definite 
time.  In  some  cases  the  fellow  may  freely  choose  his  pro- 
fession ;  in  general  he  is  limited  to  theology  .  .  .  Witli  one 
unimportant  exception  the  fellowships  are  perpetual ;  but  they 
are  vacated  by  marriage,  and  by  acceptance  of  a  living  above 
a  limited  amount.  They  vary  greatly  in  emolument  in  diflTer- 
ent  colleges ;  and  in  the  same  colleges  the  difference  is  often 
considerable  between  those  on  different  foundations,  and  on  the 
same  foundations  between  the  senior  and  the  junior  fellow- 
ships. Some  do  not  even  afford  the  necessaries  of  life ;  others 
are  more  than  competent  to  its  superfluities.  Residence  is 
now  universally  dispensed  with,  though  in  some  cases  certain 


Oambridgej  I,  367 ;  of  Lever,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (1550) : 
76.,  I,  370-1 ;  Newman,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities,  in  Barnard's  /our- 
Tud,  vol.  27,  pp.  812,  814;  and  Barnard's  Journal^  vol.  27,  p.  829. 
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advantages  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot/'  *  Such  a  sys- 
tem^ it  is  clear,  is  not  admirably  calculated  to  produce  eminent 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  fellows ;  and  in  fact  the 
least  competent  of  them  generally  became  tutors,'  for  they 
could  receive  their  stipends  for  indefinite  time  without  resi- 
dence at  the  university. 

Two  systems,  in  origin  entirely  distinct  and  with  opposing 
interests,  were  thus  brought  into  existence :  the  old  university, 
in  which  salaried  professors  were  appointed  for  special  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  colleges,  in  which  the  fellows,  if  graduates, 
received  fees  for  tuition.  Let  us  now  see  how  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  fellow-tutors  to  suppress  the  university,  and 
how  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place  only  students  on  the  various  foundations, 
that  is,  those  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  endowments, 
were  necessarily  admitted  into  any  collie;  but  since  it 
increased  the  fees  of  the  fellow-tutors,  other  students  were 
allowed  to  attend.  But  the  salaried  university  professors,  in 
England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  could  not,  at  first, 
legally  receive  fees :  tuition  was  free.  So  the  heads  of  col- 
leges and  the  fellows  in  the  governing  bodies  winked  at  the 
ill^al  acceptance  of  hcmoraria  by  the  professors  in  order  to 
lessen  competition.  Again  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
fellows  that  the  professorships  of  the  university  should  be 
filled  by  men  of  ability ;  and  since  the  salaries  were  often  too 
small  to  attract  men  of  talent,  and  since  the  collies  had  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  choice  of  professors,  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  sufficiently  low  standard  of  scholarship  was  readily 
attained.'  v 


^  Hamilton,  iXsetmioiw,  395-6.  '  Hamilton,  DiacnuUmSf  396. 

'The  deterioration  of  learning  at  Oxford  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  "  Our  cariosity  may  inquire/'  says  Gibbon  who  en- 
tered that  oniversity  in  1752,  "  what  namber  of  professors  has  been  insti- 
tated  at  Oxford  ?  ...  by  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  be  the 
probable  chances  of  merit  or  inci^acity ;  how  many  are  stationed  to  the 
three  facalties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts?    What  is  the 
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It  required  but  one  more  step  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
the  coll^.  This  was  effected  by  gaining  entire  control  of  the 
administration.  The  early  constitution  of  the  English  uni- 
versities varied  only  in  details  from  its  Parisian  model.  From 
an  early  period  the  chancellor  appears  as  the  chief  magistrate. 
He  was  originally  chosen  by  the  masters ;  and,  as  elsewhere, 
he  possessed  the  right  of  approving  all  d^rees.  Moreover  he 
was  invested  with  a  jurisdiction  in  the  university  analogous  to 
that  of  the  bishop  in  the  diocese.*     But  the  office  became  at 


form,  and  what  the  sobetance,  of  their  lessons?  But  all  these  questions 
are  silenced  by  one  short  and  singular  answer,  *  That  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many  years 
given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching '  .  .  .  The  fellows  or 
monks  of  my  time  were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of 
the  founder ;  their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employments ; 
the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till  they 
retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  read- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  conscience ;  and  the 
first  shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without 
yielding  any  fruits  to  the  owners  or  the  public : "  Autobiography  and  Oor^ 
respondence,  25-27.  Cf.  Brodrick,  History  of  the  University  of  Oifordy  177  ff., 
who  summarizes  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  University  at  this  time ; 
also  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  II,  345-6,  who  regards  the  sloth  of  the  pro- 
fessor as  the  direct  result  of  receiving  a  fixed  salary :  ''  His  interest  is, 
in  this  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is  possible  to 
set  it."  The  condition  of  Cambridge  was  probably  somewhat  better :  see, 
for  the  seventeenth  century,  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridgej  II,  372 
ff.,  432  ff.,  574 ;  and  for  later  times,  his  short  History,  167  ff. 

^  Both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  the  origin  of  the  chancellor's  office  is 
obscure.  Thus,  at  Oxford,  it  appears  to  have  been  ecclesiastical  in  char- 
acter, and  to  have  been  taken  into  the  university  constitution  from  wUhouL 
About  the  year  1214  Mr.  Brodrick  infers  *^  that  no  chancellor  of  the  imi- 
versity  existed  distinct  from  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  or,  at  least,  that, 
if  he  existed,  lie  was  a  nominee  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln."  From  the 
year  1220,  however,  the  chancellor  was  elected  by  the  convocation,  com- 
posed of  regents  and  non-regents,  though  still  **  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  diocesan.  A  century  later  (1322)  the  election  was  made  biennial:" 
History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  11-12.  He  now  holds  office  for  life.  At 
Cambridge  the  chancellor  was  originally  chosen  by  the  regent  masters 
and  exercised  an  important  jurisdiction.  But  since  1549  he  has  been 
chosen  by  the  senate  composed  of  regents  and  non-regents ;  and  thongh 
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length  a  mere  ornament,  all  of  its  functions  being  transferred 

"to  the  vioe-chanoellor  or  other  deputies.     On  the  other  hand, 

^e  active  headship  of  the  ancient  universities  was  vested  in 

^e  two  prodorSy^  who,  like  the  vice-chancellor,  were  originally 

<2ho6en  bv  the  masters  and  doctors  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

Authority  was  thus  placed,  where  it  should  be  placed,  in  the 

Jiands  of  the  working  members  of  the  faculties.   Unfortunately, 

Jiowever,  the  primitive  constitution  was  not  lasting ;  and  with 

its  decay,  or  overthrow,  power  came  more  and  more  to  be 

<3entrali2ed  in  the  collie  heads.     A  memorable  step  in  this 

<lirection  was  taken  at  Oxford  in  1569,  when  the  Earl  of 

Jjeicester,  then  diancellor,  procured  the  enactment  of  statutes 

<lepriving  the  ^' black   congr^ation,''   composed   mainly  of 

resident  teachers,  of  the  right  of  "  preliminary  discussion  of 

university  business"  which  they  had  thus  far  enjoyed,  and 

vesting  it  in  an  oligarchy  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor, 

proctors,  doctors,  and  heads  of  collies.*    The  revolution  in 

this  way  begun  was  completed  by  the  Laudian  statutes  of 

1636,  by  which  all  real  administrative  authority  was  entrusted 

to  the  hebdomadal  meeting  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor, 

proctors,  and  heads  of  collies,  instead  of  the  old  houses  of 

congr^ation  and  convocation  *  composed  of  university  gradu- 


Dominallj  the  election  may  occur  bienoially,  in  practice  the  office  is 
held  for  a  longer  period :  Mullinger,  The  Univenily  of  Oaanbridge^  I,  140 
fi;  287  ff.;  II,  112;  Hall,  OUUge  Wards  and  OusUms,  61.  The  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  was  originally  chosen  by  the  regents;  later  by  the 
same  body  from  two  nominees  selected  by  the  college  heads:  Mnllinger,  II, 
223.  He  was  always  chosen  from  the  college  heads  after  1587 :  Ib^  II,  321. 
From  the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  yioe-chancellor  of  Oxford  was  nominated 
by  the  chancellor  with  the  assent  of  convocation :  Brodrick,  113. 

'  The  office  of  prodor  was  analogous  to  that  of  rector  at  Paris,  and  the 
latter  name  was  also  in  ose  for  it  at  Cambridge. 

*Brodrick,  .Hutory  <^the  Univernty  af  Oiford,  90. 

'  At  Oxford  the  "  hoose  of  congregation "  was  composed  principally  of 
regents ;  and  the  convocation,  of  both  regents  and  non-regents.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  houses  of  regents  and  non-regents  formed  together  the  university 
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ates.  Bat  in  the  hebdomadal  meetiDg  the  voice  of  the  college 
heads  was  supreme.  For  "  the  same  oligarchical  tendency/' 
says  Brodrick^  '^  may  be  discerned  in  the  statute  which  con- 
verted the  popular  and  public  election  of  proctors  by  the 
common  suffrages  of  all  the  masters  into  a  private  election  by 
the  doctors  and  masters  of  a  certain  standing  in  each  coU^e^ 
however  beneficial  its  effect  may  have  been  in  checking  the 
abuses  of  tumultuous  canvassing.  While  the  dignity  of  the 
procuratorial  office  was  thus  sensibly  reduced,  that  of  the 
vice-chancellor's  office  was  proportionably  enhanced.  The 
Laudian  Code  l^alized  the  practice  resumed  by  Leicester, 
directing  that  the  vice-chancellor  should  be  nominated  an- 
nually from  the  heads  of  collies  by  the  chancellor,  with  the 
assent  of  convocation."^  A  similar  tendency  to  centralize 
government  in  the  college  at  the  expense  of  the  university  is 
visible  at  Cambridge,  though  the  abuse  of  power  was  perhaps 
never  quite  so  marked. 

It  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  revolution  just 
described  that  students  were  excused  from  the  l^al  require- 
ment of  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  professors ;  indeed  many 
of  the  latter  ceased  entirely  even  to  offisr  instruction.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  coll^  system  was 
such  that,  practically,  the  entire  tuition  of  each  undergraduate 
was  entrusted  to  a  single  tutor,  who  was  thus  expected  to 
attempt  all  that  the  entire  ancient  body  of  professors  was  able 
to  perform.  There  was  little  or  no  specialization.  "  t[ 
Oxford  accomplishes  the  object  of  a  university,*'  says  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  writing  in  1831,  "even  in  its  lowest 
faculty,  every  fellow-tutor  must  be  a  second  doctor  universaUSf 

^  Qui  tria,  qui  septem,  qui  totum  scibiie  sciyit'  " ' 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  English  universities  became 
"  hospitals  for  drones."     Besides  it  must  be  recollected  that 


*  Brodrick,  History  of  the  University  of  Ozford,  113.    Cf.  Hamilton,  Di»- 
cussions,  ^l-i  ff.  *  Discussionsj  S95. 
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llie  oonoeptioD  of  what  should  constitute  a  liberal  education 
was  very  narrow.  Much  divinity ;  a  little  history ;  some 
mathematics,  notably  at  Cambridge ;  and  a  surfeit  of  liatin 
and  Greek,  in  which,  however,  no  advance  was  made  beyond 
the  point  reached  at  the  Benaiasance,  while  the  practical 
objects  of  the  humanists  were  entirely  forgotten.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  tripos  was  a  step  in  advance.  But  the  tripos  is 
exceedingly  restricted  in  its  aim.  Productive  research  is  not 
stimulated  ;  and  the  real  effect  is  to  discourage  aspiration  on 
the  part  of  all  save  the  very  few  who  can  have  the  least  hope 
of  success  in  sudi  competition.  The  mass  of  studoits  are  con- 
tent to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  their  degrees. 

Sudi  was  the  character  of  the  English  universities  previous 
to  the  b^inning  of  reform  legislation  in  1854.  Since  that 
time  several  commissions  of  enquiry  have  been  appointed 
whose  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  in  various  acts 
of  Parliament.  Religious  tests  have  been  abolished ;  fellow- 
ships have  been  thrown  open  to  merit,  and  fellows  allowed  to 
marry.  The  collies  have  been  fi-eed  from  antiquated  stat- 
utes. Professorships  have  been  increased,  reorganized,  and 
reendowed.  Readerships  have  been  created.  Students  are 
allowed  to  attend  without  being  bound  to  reside  in  a  hall  or 
college.  And  the  subjects  of  study  have  been  made  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  requirements  of  actual  life.^  But  the 
results  are  ve^jr  for  fiom  satisfectory.  Speaking  of  the 
reformatory  legislation,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Oxford  after 
forty  years,"  Mr.  Freeman  makes  the  following  declaration : 
''Above  all,  I  had  not  learned  how  wonderfully  a  movement 
whose  aim  was  the  encouragement  and  even  the  endowment  of 
research,  was  by  some  malicious  ingenuity  turned  about  into 
an  iron  code  by  which  research  has  been  made  well-nigh 
penal."* 

1  Mallinger.  UmivenUia,  Aey.  BriL,  XXHI,  p.  853. 
^Qmimqwnaj  Beview,  May,   1887,    p.  $11.    The  sairiTing  fiuilto  of 
Oxford  are  difcossed  in  an  instructive  article  entitled  Oiford  <md  •(§  PnftM- 
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But  that  which  more  nearly  concerns  us  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  the  Engh'sh  college  is  the  direct  prototype  of  the  first 
American  schools.  The  three  most  important  foundations  of 
the  colonial  period,  which  eventually  became  the  models, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  nearly  all  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  were  in  aim  and  organization  reproductions  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  coll^es,^  with  such  modifications  as 
new  environment,  peculiar  religious  ideas,  and  isolated  position, 
rendered  necessary.  Unfortunately  the  principal  defects  of 
the  English  sjrstem  were  perpetuated.  Thus  the  English  uni- 
versities were  state  institutions  placed  in  subordination  to  a 
church  establishment.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  William  and  Maiy 
were  in  character  practically  the  same.  Each  was  chartered 
by  the  state — by  the  colonial  assembly  or  the  British  govern- 
ment— for  religious  purposes.  By  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
however.  Harvard  was  not  placed  in  dependence  upon  the 
Puritan  clergy;  not  from  any  sympathy  with  secular  education, 
but  because  in  1638  the  theocracy  was  at  its  meridian  and  it 
was  inconceivable  that  the  clergy  should  not  control  the 
coll^.  With  the  fall  of  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  the 
gradual  spread  of  liberal  ideas,  Harvard  has  been  able  to 
emancipate  herself  without  violating  the  letter  of  her  charter ; 
and  thus,  at  length,  she  has  become  a  foremost  leader  in  the 
American  renaissance  of  secular  education. 


sorSj  in  the  Edinburgh  BevieWf  October,  1889,  pp.  303-27.  See  also  the 
severe  criticism  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  the  Ooniemporary  Beviem, 
December,  1889,  pp.  926-36;  and  the  reply  to  his  article,  in  the  same 
Beview^  February,  1890,  pp.  183-6.  On  recent  progress  in  History  at  the 
English  universities,  see  President  C.  E.  Adams'  Address:  Papers  of  Am, 
Hist  AsaoeUUion,  IV,  48  ff. 

^ "  The  other  colleges  which  were  founded  before  the  Bevolution,  viz, : 
New  Jersey  College,  Columbia  College,  Pennsylvania  University,  Brown 
University,  Dartmouth,  and  Kutgers  College, '  generally  imitated  Harvard 
in  the  order  of  classes,  the  course  of  studies,  the  use  of  text-books,  and  the 
manner  of  instruction : ' ''  Hall,  College  Words  and  CustomSf  289.  And  these 
colleges,  in  their  turn,  became  models  for  many  of  those  subsequently 
founded :    76.,  289-90. 
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Yale^  as  is  well  knowD^  originated,  1698,  in  a  protest  of 
the  Congr^atioDal  clergy  against  the  latitudinarian  tendencies 
of  Harvard.  By  the  charter  the  establishment  of  a  "  Col- 
l^iate  School"  was  entrusted  to  ten  men,  ''all  reverent 
ministers  of  the  gospell,"  who  out  of  their  "zeal  for  the 
upholding  and  propagating  of  the  Christian  protestant  religion, 
by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men  "  had  petitioned 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  which  youth  "  may  be 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  and  "  fitted  for  publick 
imployments  both  in  Church  and  Civill  State."  *  The  collie 
of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  for  similar  pious  objects. ' 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  American  schools  was  inher- 
ited from  the  mother  country'.  I  refer  to  the  narrow  sphere 
assigned  to  higher  education.  As  in  England,  divinity,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  dead  languages — the  principal  elements  in  fact 
of  our  traditional  "  classic  course,"  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
only  honorable  part  of  the  American  curriculum — were  the 
chief  objects  of  coU^iate  study.  A  premium  was  put  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  expense  of  the 
mother  tongue.  By  the  "  Laws  and  Liberties  "  of  Harvard, 
adopted  before  1646,  it  is  provided  that  "scholars  shall  never 
use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public  exercises  of 
oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English."  * 
In  short,  from  the  English  colleges  we  have  inherited  that 
scholastic  spirit  which  has  prevented  our  schools  from  entering 
into  their  proper  relation  to  society.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
college  professor,  even  yet,  is  too  often  the  last  man  whom  the 
people  think  of  consulting  on  practical  questions. 


1  Omnectieut  CoUmial  Record,  IV,  363. 

*H.  B.  Adams,  TU  College  of  WUliam  and  Mary,  17. 

'  Quincj,  History  cf  Harvard  Univerniy,  1,  517.  **  This  law  appears  upon 
the  records  of  the  college  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  English  language. 
The  terms  in  the  former  are  indeed  less  restrictive  and  more  practical: 
'Scholares  yemacolA  lingoA,  intra  Oollegii  Umitea,  nnllo  pretextn  utentnr : ' '' 
Hall,  College  Wards  and  Customs,  285. 
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III. — The  Renaissance  of  Learning  in  the  United 

States. 

But  if  the  constitutional  organism  and  the  chief  defects  of 
the  American  college  have  come  down  to  us  through  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  from  the  studium  of  Paris,  that  vitalizing 
influence  which  is  beginning  to  efiect  a  wonderful  transforma- 
tion in  it  is  our  own  late  inheritance  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. Two  things  the  world  owes  to  the  humanists, 
particularly  to  that  glorious  band  who  gathered  at  the  court  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici :  the  enfranchisement  of  thought  and  the 
secularization  of  learning.  On  the  one  hand,  they  broke  the 
chains  of  scholastic  logic ;  on  the  other,  they  went  back  two 
thousand  years  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of  Hellenic  cultare. 
The  humanist  unlike  the  schoolman  was  filled  with  a  deep 
respect  for  human  nature,  with  a  pious  reverence  for  all  that 
man  at  any  time  had  achieved  in  thought  Hence  he  wor- 
shipped Plato  and  Cicero  because  he  believed  that  only  in  the 
best  works  of  antiquity  could  the  best  products  of  the  human 
mind  be  discovered.* 

From  Italy  the  seeds  of  the  New  Learning  were  carried  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  {Erasmus,  Grocyn,  and  their  com- 
rades, and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  such  classic  culture  as 
these  schools  now  represent.'  But  until  the  present  age  the 
impulse  then  given  to  secular  education  in  England  was  intov 
rupted.  The  troubles  of  the  Reformation  period  and  the 
proscription  of  thought  during  the  Tudor  despotism  well-nigh 
depopulated  the  universities.  In  France,  likewise,  until  tlie 
age  of  Voltaire,   religious  bigotry  stifled  the  voice  of  the 


*  On  the  work  of  the  humanists  in  the  universitieB  and  schools  of  Italy, 
see  Burckhardt,  The  Renaiaaanee  in  Italy,  I,  293-302;  Symonds,  Bmaumnet 
in  Italy :  Revival  of  Learning^  114  ff. 

'See  Seebohm,  The  (hford  B^ormen;  and  his  BroUaUmi  RevohUitm,  74 
ff.;  also  Mnllinger,  The  University  of  Qmhridge,  I,  379  ff.,  473  ff.;  Biodrick, 
HiMory  of  the  University  of  (hford,  68  ff. 
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Renaisfianoe  in  flames  lighted  by  the  Inquisition.  Even  in 
Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Revival  degenerated  into  a 
blind  worship  of  the  classics.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting 
than  the  vain  pedantry  and  the  so-called  Ciceronianism  of  the 
age  of  Dolet  and  Scaliger.^ 

But  the  humanists  had  already  borne  the  torch  of  learning 
beyond  the  Alps  into  the  ancient  home  of  the  English  race. 
Here  Conrad  Muth,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  and 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  adopted  more  enlightened  and  more  criti- 
cal methods  than  those  even  of  the  Italian  scholars.'  But  in 
Germany,  as  in  England,  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  was 
disastrous.  "  The  fierce  bigotry  and  the  ceaseless  controver- 
sies evoked  by  the  promulgation  of  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic 
doctrine,^'  says  Mullinger,  "  converted  what  might  otherwise 
have  become  the  tranquil  abodes  of  the  Muses  into  gloomy 
fortresses  of  sectarianism  .  . ..  For  a  century  after  the  Refor- 
mation the  history  of  Lutheran  theology  becomes  almost 
identified  with  that  of  the  German  universities."  * 

A  new  era  b^an,  however,  with  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle  in  1693.  This  has  been  well  named  the 
"first  modern  university."  Here  Christian  Thomasius — a 
name  which  should  be  held  in  veneration  by  every  scholar, 
aided  by  his  rival  and  antagonist,  A.  H.  Francke,  emancipated 
learning  from  the  double  thraldom  of  theology  and  classicism. 
He  demanded  that  education  should  be  secularized,  and  that 
it  should  include  within  its  scope  the  elements  of  modem  cul- 
ture. Thomasius  was  the  first  professor  in  Germany  to  lecture 
in  the  vernacular  instead  of  the  Latin  tongue.^    The  move- 


*  Much  intereetiDg  matter  on  this  point  nuij  be  fouiid  in  Christie'B 
Etiewne  DoUt,  tU  Martyr  cf  the  Renaignnee  (London,  ISSO),  pp.  188-220, 
pamm. 

'See  the  interesting  lecture  of  A.  W.  Ward,  On  Some  Aeademkal  Experi- 
enea  cf  the  Oerman  IUnai$aanee  (London,  1S78). 

'  Mollinger,  UnherntUi,  Eney.  Brii^  XXIII,  p.  844 ;  Univeniiy  cf  Qmr 
bridge,  I,  407  ff.;  II,  102  ff. 

« Mollinger,  Univernties,  Eney,  BrU^  XXIII,  p.  847. 
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ment  b^un  at  Halle  extended  itself,  first  to  Grottingen,  then 
to  other  schools,  until  finally  the  present  incomparable  system 
of  Grerman  universities  was  produced.  And  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  American  scholars  educated  in  Grermany  that 
higher  education  in  this  country  is  being  transformed. 
"  Thus,"  remarks  Symonds,  "  Italy,  after  receiving  the  lamp 
of  learning  from  the  dying  hands  of  Hellas  in  the  days  of  her 
own  freedom,  ...  in  the  time  of  her  adversity  and  ruin  gave 
it  to  the  nations  of  the  North."  ^  Borne  thence  across  the  sea,  let 
us  add,  it  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  we  behold  it  receiving 
its  warmest  welcome  in  the  State  universities  of  the  Western 
world. 

IV. — The  Relation  of  The  State  Unxversity  to 

The  Social  Organism. 

The  revolution  in  higher  education  which  is  rapidly  taking 
place  in  this  country  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  tendency 
towards  bringing  the  schools  into  closer  relation  with  the 
social  organism. 

This  appears  in  several  ways.  The  student  is  no  longer,  as 
in  ancient  Italy,  the  member  of  a  privil^ed  class,  with  in- 
terests hostile  to  those  of  the  community ;  neither  is  he  required 
to  live  apart  from  his  fellow  men  in  hall  or  cloister.  On  the 
contrary,  while  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  duties  of  his 
academic  life,  he  remains  a  member  of  the  social  body.  He 
may  exercise  all  the  rights,  while  sharing  all  the  burdens,  of 
the  ordinary  citizen.  He  thus  remains  in  sympathy  with 
mankind,  and  does  not  forget  that  his  business  as  a  student  is 
to  fit  himself  for  the  performance  of  social  duty.  So  also  the 
university  teacher  is  anxious  above  all  things  to  free  himself 
from  pedantry  and  cant,  and  to  remain  in  touch  with  humanity. 
Men  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  still  entertain  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
opinions  of  collie  professors  on  political  or  other  practical 

^  The  Revived  of  Learning^  544. 
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qaestioDS  in  which  society  is  deeply  concerned.  And  it  most 
be  admitted  that  history  too  clearly  justifies  the  distrust. 
Happily,  however,  sentiment  is  undergoing  a  change  in  this 
regard.  In  Europe  the  gravest  international  problems,  the 
most  delicate  political  or  diplomatic  business,  is  often  entrusted 
to  this  or  that  celebrated  professor ;  and  the  higher  work  of 
administration  is  largely  handed  over  to  specialists  trained  in 
the  schools.  In  this  country  there  is  a  slight  tendency  in  the 
same  direction,  which  will  increase  as  fast  probably  as  scholars 
show  that  they  are  deserving  of  confidence. 

Again  in  our  best  institutions  the  relations  of  the  student 
to  his  teacher  are  becoming  such  as  are  favorable  to  the 
development  of  manliness  and  independence  of  judgment. 
The  four  or  six  years  of  academic  life  are  beginning  to  be,  not 
a  time  for  the  acquirement  of  unpractical  dogmas  and  habits 
of  mental  helplessness,  but  a  real  apprenticeship  for  life's 
duties.  The  student  is  once  more  sociua  or  confederate  of  his 
teacher.  He  learns  by  investigation.  But  it  is  in  the  im- 
mense increase  in  subjects  of  study  that  we  are  able  to  see 
most  clearly  that  the  university  is  adapting  itself  to  the 
requirements  of  society.  While  the  classics  and  other  branches 
of  the  old  curriculum  have  been  retained,  and,  subjected  to 
the  comparative  method,  are  made  vastly  more  productive 
than  ever  before  for  culture  and  general  social  good,  a  mul- 
titude of  new  subjects  have  been  introduced.  Instruction 
preparatory  to  nearly  every  industry  and  profession  is  pro- 
vided. But  it  especially  interests  us  here  to  observe  how 
much  attention  is  given  to  those  questions  which  concern  the 
state  and  the  community  at  large.  Administration,  finance, 
constitutional  history,  constitutional  law,  comparative  politics, 
railroad  problems,  corporations,  forestry,  veterinary  science, 
charities,  statistics,  social  problems — a  crowd  of  topics,  many 
of  which  a  few  years  ago  were  unheard  of  in  the  schools,  are 
in  many  places  being  subjected  to  methodical  treatment. 

Now,  unless  I  greatly  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
which  our  nation  has  reached,  it  is  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
3 
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providing  the  means  of  instruction  in  these  branches  that  we 
may  find  a  very  strong,  if  not  unanswerable,  argument  in 
favor  of  the  public  support  of  higher  education.     The  bare 
statement  of  several  well  known  facts  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  crisis  of  which  I  speak.     We  have  fairly  entered 
upon  the  third  great  phase  of  national  development.     The 
first  phase  closed  with  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  birth 
of  the  nation.     The  second  was  the  creation  and  settlement  of 
the  constitution,  terminating  with  the  great  Civil  War  and  the 
reestablishment  of  self-government  in  the  South.      During 
this  period  our  material  resources  were  explored,  population  and 
wealth  were  increased,  and  society  became  complex.     We  now 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  momentous  and  difficult 
questions  of  administration.     Henceforth  the  state  must  con- 
cern herself  with  the  economics  of  government  and  with  the 
pathology  of  the  social  organism.     The  fact  is  that  in  the 
science  of  administration,  municipal,  state,  and  local,  we  are 
as  a  nation  notoriously  ignorant.     Beguiled  by  the  abundance 
of  our  resources,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  awk- 
ward and  wasteful   in    nearly  every  department.     But  the 
growing  discontent  and  misery  of  the  people  admonish  us  that 
the  time  for  reform  has  come.    Henceforth  taxation  and  finance, 
the  tariff  and  corporations,  labor  and  capital,  social  reforms 
and  the  civil  service,  must  absorb  the  attention  of  statesmen. 
But  all  of  these  things  are  precisely  the  problems  which  can 
be  successfully  solved  only  by  specialists.    No  amount  of  expe- 
rience or  general  information  will  enable  the  legislator  who 
does  not  know  how  to  gather  and  classify  social  and  economic 
facts,  or  at  least  who  does  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  such  facts,  to  frame  vnse  or  even  safe 
laws  on  these  subjects.    Hereafter  only  men  carefully  trained 
in  the  schools  can  safely  be  placed  at  the  head  of  state  depart- 
ments. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ignorance  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican law-maker  in  statistical,  administrative,  economic,  and 
social  science  is  incredibly  profound.     And  how  really  for- 
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midable  is  the  danger  which  threatens  us  on  account  of 
unskilful  tinkering  with  the  delicate  mechanism  of  society,  we 
cannot  fail  in  some  measure  to  appreciate  when  we  reflect 
that  the  biennial  volume  of  legislative  enactments  is  constantly 
increasing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  and  greater  por- 
tion of  such  enactments  relates  to  what  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  proper  sphere  of  individual  liberty  :  to  the 
most  complex  interests  of  industry  and  commerce.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  growing  tendency,  for  good  or  ill,  to  extend  the 
domain  of  state  interference  and  r^ulation.*  The  state,  there- 
fore, has  urgent  need  of  citizens  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
science  of  politics.  If  she  is  justified  in  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools  in  order  that  every  man  may  be  fitted  for  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  ballot ;  she  is  also  justified  in  the  support 
of  higher  education,  for  her  very  existence  may  depend  upon 
it.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  only  safeguard  of  our  republic. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  statesmanship  of  the  future 
must  proceed  from  the  school  of  political  science.  Already  a 
number  of  our  foremost  universities  have  shown  a  wise  appre- 
ciation of  the  requirements  of  the  age  by  providing  excellent 
&cilities  for  the  study  of  finance,  administration,  and  kindred 
topics.  And  this  is  especially  the  obligation  which  society 
imposes  on  an  institution  supported  by  the  public  bounty.  To 
afford  the  most  ample  means  for  the  acquirement  of  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  political  education,  in  every  department,  is 
the  primary  duty,  the  highest  office,  of  the  state  university. 
Such  is  her  relation  to  the  social  organism ;  and  from  that 
relation  the  place  of  this  Association  in  the  social  order  is  an 
easy  deduction.  It  is  your  privil^e  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are  and  not  as  they  seem  to  be ;  to  perceive  the  truth 
and  defend  it.     Sometimes  it  may  be  your  duty  to  lead  the 

'  See  the  suggestiye  article  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  The  American  State  and 
tke  American  Man :  Ooniemporary  Bemew,  May,  1887,  pp.  695-711 ;  and  Mr. 
BooaeyelfB  Phate9  €f  StaU  LegidaJtUm :  Tke  CbUifry,  April,  1885,  pp.  820-31, 
in  which  he  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  ignorance  displayed  by  cer- 
tain clasMs  of  members  in  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
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oppressed  people  against  the  strongholds  of  organised  oormp- 
tion  and  licensed  greed ;  more  frequently  yon  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  misguided  masses  against  tbemselvoB. 
For  there  is  a  part  which  it  often  requires  more  heroism  to 
choose  than  to  be  the  champion  of  unpopular  reform :  it  is  to 
be  intelligently  conservative  in  the  face  of  popular  indignation. 
Fifty  years  ago  Tocqueville  declared  that  the  Bar  was  the 
conservative  element  which  would  guard  this  nation  from  the 
peculiar  dangers  to  which  a  democratic  republic  is  exposed. 
History  has  on  the  whole  justified  that  statement.  But  in 
the  phase  of  development  upon  which  we  have  now  entered, 
it  will  be  the  body  of  collie  alumni,  and  especially  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  broad  practical  education  afforded  by  the 
state  university,  which  must  constitute  the  conservative  foroe^ 
of  society. 
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idtes  and  Gentknun  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Somewhere  it  is  written,  that  when  a  man  begins  to  write  his  recol- 
rtions,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  he  is  growing  old.  Let  this  be 
Imitted,  and  yet  ic  is  said  to  be  equally  true,  that  nothinc;  keeps  the  heart 
Iresh  nor  so  young,  as  the  habit  of  recurring  to  the  best  deeds  of  our 
lows,  and  especially  our  compeers,  and  forgetting  the  worst.  I  sub- 
it  to  the  indication,  claiming,  however,  the  promised  recompense,  for  I 
opose,  in  response  to  your  invitation,  for  the  passing  hour,  to  recall 
mewhat  of  the  past,  recur  to  the  early  days  of  this  place,  institution 
d  State, — to  speak  of  those  who  assisted  in  their  history  and 
•building,  remembering  the  best,  forgetting,  if  need  be,  the  worst. 

1839  —  1889, —  50    YEARS. 

This  way,  ( forward, )  how  long  the  time?  Minutes  were  hours — 
UTS,  days  —  days,  weeks  —  weeks,  months — months,  years.  That  way, 
•ack, )  how  short?  Years,  months  —  months,  weeks  —  weeks,  days  — 
ys,  hours  —  hours,  minutes.  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- nine  in  this 
en  youthful  institution,  in  all  the  buoyancy,  hope  and  spring  of  boy- 
od,  we  looked  forward,  and  how  long  the  half  century?  Now,  1889, 
eh  of  these  boys  as  survive,  but  boys  no  longer,  look  back ;  and  how 
ort  and  steep  the  hill  ? 

There  were  seven  of  us. 

Clement,  John  A. — |the  disputatious  but  excellent  scholar,  Clement 
:cd  John — John  liked  Clement  and  we  liked  both. 

Leavenworth,  Seth  M.  —  somewhat  phlegmatic,  but  most  genial  and 
fry  big-hearted. 

Marshall,  Adam — (salutatorian )  with  the  academic  aroma  ever  on 
s  robes. 

Weir,  Thomas — (Valedictorian)  everybody's  friend,  happy  under 
I  circumstances,  preferring  a  good  time  and  rest  to  books  or  hard  study. 


West,  Fnmcis — classical  face,  modest  demeanor,  neither  aggressi^ 
nor  obtrusive. 

Waugh,  Elam  H.,  a  Calvinist  in  faith,  education  and  manner ^a 

good  lifter,  he  by  preferance  always  tackled  the  butt  end  of  the  lo^^Hsg, 
whether  at  the  black-board,  reading  Virgil,  or  in  Philomathian  debates. 

And  last  and  least,  myself. 

It  was  on  a  September  day,  1839,  when  we  spoke  our  high-soundirr-_og 
pieces,  each  of  course  in  his  own  estimate  a  born  orator,  (and  there  i^^nrOl 
probably  be  others  like  us  to-morrow )  in  the  old  chapel,  and  received  <        *^ 
diplomas  from  the  hand  of  Andrew  Wylie,  whose  name  to  me  has  alwi^^yi 
been  enshrined  among  the  most  honored,  learned  and  best  of  the  State         or 
elsewhere.     We  stepped  from  the  platform,  the  world  to  us  all  truth,  ^Htiie 
future  a  dream,  —  each  having  his  own  aims  and  hopes — parted  as  hi=^-in« 
dreds  have  before  and  since,  to  go  our  several  ways,  some  never  to  mc^^set 
There  were  seven, —  now  two.     Doctor  Waugh,  of  Colorado,  whon^^  I 
succeeded  and  most  gladly,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  beguiL^Sog 
from  his  mountain  home,  and  piloting  to  this  happy,  and  yet  somew  ^3hat 
sad  semi-centennial  day, — and  myself.      All   others  gone  —  some  a^BOt 
many  years  after  graduation  —  others  later.      But  two  of  us  here  to-d,    aiy. 
How  little  we  know  of  the  future?    Myself  racked  with  pain  almost  er 
month   of  my  university  life,    doubts  indulged    by   myself  and 
whether  I  would  ever  be  other  than  a  helpless  cripple, — and  yet,  all   'W)fit 
one  other  of  these  strong,  stalwart,  healthy,  young  and  hopeful  n^^n, 
noble  and  true  as  ever  lived,  for  them  I  have  the  respect  of  a  friend  ^a-od 
the  affection  of  a  brother —  all  gone.      How  strange  life's  fortunes !        Of 
the  five  I  would  gladly  speak,  but  of  their  histories,  though  I  have  m^fe 
no  little  inquiry,  I  know  next  to  nothing.      I  only  know  that  wher^"^'^^ 
they  fell,  whatever  their   respective   employments,  whether   in   halls      ®^ 
learning,  marts  of  ousiness,  in  the  sacred  desk,  or  at  the  bar,  if  true,  ^m  "^  ^ 
believe  they  were  to  the  promise  of  their  years  here,  they  never  brou^^g^^ 
reproach  or  dishonor  to  this  institution,  their  families,  their  friends  or  ^^^ 
State.      But  as  I  propose  to  be  a  reminiscent  rather  than  eulogist,  1 1^^^' 
not,  however  appropriate  and  sadly  pleasant  the  theme, — and  there  ^^^ 
be  others  equally  so  —  say  more. 

As  of  the  class  of  1839,  so  of  those  who  struggled  with  success    ^^ 
otherwise  in  imparting  to  us  something  of  latin  and  greek,  mathematics 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  all  that  made  up  the  then  curriculilfi' 
of  studies.     Those  to  whom  I  recited  in  the  preparatory  and  other  depart 
ments  were,  Joseph   G.  McPheeters,  James   D.  Maxwell,  Matthew  M. 


Campbell,  William  R.  Harding,  James  F.  Dodds,  Beaumont  Parks,  The- 
opholis  A.  Wylie,  and  the  President,  Andrew  Wylie.  Of  these,  but  three 
are  living.  Two  in  this  place  and  with  us  to-day.  The  younger  Wylie, 
(Theopholis,)  among  the  most  honored  and  beloved  of  your  City  or  State, 
and  Maxwell,  James  D.,  whose  father  was  a  charter  member  of  our  (I 
say  our,  for  whatever  my  years,  I  still  claim  the  care  of  this  ''fostering 
mother,")  Board  of  Trustees  in  1820  (State  Seminary)f  and  save  an  inter- 
val of  three  years,  (1838  to  1841,)  so  continued  until  1852  —  most  of  the 
time  presiding  officer  thereof — ^the  services  of  the  son  commencing  as 
Secretary  in  1838,  continuing  until  1855,  and  for  the  last  quarter  century 
a  member  of  the  Board — thus,  father  and  son  working  for  the  seminary, 
college,  and  university,  for  nearly  seventy  years ;  a  service,  and  especially 
in  view  of  its  fidelity  and  great  value,  without  parallel  in  this  or  any  othe^* 
institution  in  the  nation,  if  not  the  world.  And  there  is  the  third, 
Matthew  Monroe  Campbell,  of  Colorado,  who  wrote  me  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  most  characteristic  and  cheerful  letter,  for,  though  almost  blind, 
he  says,  *'One  day  man  will  employ  in  his  own  services  far  more  of  the 
Maker's  almightyness^  than  he  now  uses  or  ever  dreamed  of  using.  He 
now  uses  more  of  it  than  the  last  Milliard,  or  the  last  century  thought 
possible,  and  yet  there  is  more  to  come."  Grand,  good  man.  How  we 
all  wish  that  some  of  his  prophesied  "almightyness"  might  restore  his 
vision  and  make  happy  and  cheerful  the  last  of  his  checkered  and  event- 
ful life. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  departed,  but  I  must  again  desist,  with, 
however,  one  or  two  suggestions.  Reflecting  upon  the  changes  in  the 
methods  and  not  to  be  denied  improvements  of  the  last  decades,  I  was 
thinking  this  morning,  what  that  walking  Latin  lexicon,  (Father 
Harding)  with  his  towering,  Scotch- Irish  head,  or  that  short- stepping, 
''quid"loviug,  always  ready,  learned  and  quick  moving  professor,  Beau- 
mont Parks,  would  say,  if  some  modern  student  should  have  the  great 
'*Keaser"  shout,  •*  Vene,  vede^  vece,**  or  pronounce  before  them  one  of 
Kickerds  celebrated  orations!  —  Or  what  would  surprise  them  quite  as 
much,  if  to-morrow  they  should  see  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen, 
side  by  side,  struggle  from  this  platform  for  the  honors  of  commencement 
day,  and  receive  their  diplomas,  attesting  their  graduation  from  this 
miiversity.  I  hope  and  believe,  indeed,  I  think  I  know,  that  though 
this  might  somewhat  shock  their  once  conservative  minds,  they  would 
nevertheless  say,  as  I  do,  ''amen  and  amen."  Bless  Miss  Morrison, 
(daughter  of  John  I.,  professor  of  ancient  languages  here  in  1840  and 
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1^43 1 )  ^^o  persistently  asked  admission  and  was  the  first  lady  grad 
(in  1869)  and  all  praise  to  Isaac  Jenkinson,  who  of  our  Board  of 
championed  the  cause  of  the  girls,  and  as  I  am  advised,  is  at  least  larg< 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  urging  through  this  departure  from  the  anci 
days.    Yes,  I  say,  amen  and  amen,  for  the  boys  help  the  girls,  and 
know  the  girls  help  the  boys.     They  do  outside  the  university,  and 
do  not  know  why  they  should  not  inside.      What  we  want  and  the  wor 
needs,  is  a  higher,  purer  life,  nobler  and  truer  men  and  women,  a  bet 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  every  citizen  to  each  oth 
the  State,  the  Nation,  and  all  the  relations  of  life.     Co-education 
most  potent  factor  to  these  ends.      The  West,  (and  this  state  alnolbst 
pioneer,)  I  am  glad  to  know,  is  in  advance  of  the  E^t  in  this  as  in  m 
like  innovations,  and,  rely  upon  it,  there  is  to  be  no  backward  step.    A 


why  say  otherwise,  when,  for  instance,  the  names  of  more  than  twen^    -ty- 
five  hundred  women  are  on  the  records  of  the  national  patent  offic 
the  range  of  their  inventions  extending  from  a  car-coupler  to  a  baby  jum] 
Who  says  otherwise,  when,  if  some  ancient  Greek  like  Plato  was  to  co:^     me 
among  us,  no  chemical  marvel,  not  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  or  gra^^|)h- 
aphone  would  astonish  him  so  much  as  the  grand  humanitarian  work-       of 
Laura  Bridgman,  or  Forence  Nightingale,  or  Clara  Barton.     Why  in       aiif 
otherwise  when  one  devoted,  educated  woman  —  the  humblest  missions — 7, 
armed  with  a  strong  faith  in  traditional  Christianity,  is  worth  more,  ^^Lod 
has  done  more  for  the  world  than  all  the  agnostic  divines,  or  writers  i^^i^ 
ever  chilled  or  froze  the  world  by  casuistry  and  the  consense  of  mod^sni 
romance.      I  say,  backward  step,  never!      If  there  be  any  fossil  v^^ho 
thinks  the  world  is  going  to  the  bad,  because  by  this  or  to  him 
deplored  changes,  his  idols  are  to  be  torn  down,  ''stuff  him  as  an  owl 
put  him  in  the  national  or  some  other  museum.''     Fossilism  ought  to       ^ 
and  must  be  of  the  past.     **A  green  leaf  with  ever  so  little  sap  in  it:    ^ 
better  for  refreshment  than  a  whole  forest  of  dead  cedars." 

BUILDINGS. 

Permit  a  word  as  to  buildings,  halls,  recitation  rooms,  etc. 

There  did  stand.  South  and  West  of  where  we  are,  on  this  campus^     * 
very  unpretentious  structure  —  say   36x65,    for  which     John    (Gordo^^) 
Robinson  made  the  brick  —  the  walls  constructed  by  my  father.     I  recit^^ 
and  roomed  in  this  building,  as  did  my  brother  (Joseph  A.)  before  afc^* 
The  site  was  perhaps  not  the  best,  bnt  according  to  tradition  it  had  to  IK 
there  in  order  to  be  near  a  spring,  (Lowe's  spring),  which  we  were  accitf' 


tomed  to  think  had  more  of  the  classical  flavor  than  ''  Blair's,"  or  the  old 
''public"  one!  There  stood  in  1839,  an  im  )rovement  on  that  just  men- 
tioned«  and  in  which  I*also  recited  and  took  my  diploma, —  a  structure 
where  we  now  are,  which  was  burned  in  1854,  and  immediately  there- 
after, this  took  its  place.  Adjoining  this  in  1873  ^^^  library,  museum, , 
etc.y  a  somewhat  elegant  building  was  erected,  which  was,  however, 
struck  by  lightning  and  totally  destroyed,  June  12th,  1883.  ^"^  °o^» 
on  these  old  and  venerated  grounds  this  structure  alone  remains.  To 
Dunn's  Woods  ( Samuel  Dunn,  the  father  of  George  G. ,  **  the  silver  tongued 
orator,"  and  a  long  list  of  good  sons  and  daughters,  and  related  to  the 
^best  families  in  the  State),  there  you  have  gone,  and  thanks  to  the  liber- 
ality of  your  people,  and  just  and  wise  assistance  from  the  State,  are 
greatly  improving  upon  the  old,  having  halls,  lecture  rooms,  conveniences 
and  appliances  in  keeping  with  the  wealth,  intelligence  and  public  spirit 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives.  If  poor  words  of  mine  could 
possibly  aid,  I  would  say,  be  not  narrow  nor  "little''  nor  parsimonious,  but 
liberal,  yea  princely,  in  State  appropriations.  This  grand  State  ought  to 
have  one  institution  at  least  under  its  patronage,  supported  by  the  people's 
money,  ranking  with  any,  the  strongest  and  most  influential.  East  or 
'West.  Without  money,  you  cannot.  With  it,  you  can.  And  let  it  be 
given,  that  Indiana  may  grow  in  intelligence,  as  it  does  almost  beyond 
ooroparison  in  everything  else.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  say,  that  I,  as  I 
trust  a  loyal  native  of  the  State,  vote  "early  and  often "  and  unanimously 
for  the  "flag  and  the  largest  appropriation." 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES.  * 

But  who  would  excuse  me  if  I  did  not  refer,  however  briefly,  to 
those  literary  societies,  which,  in  our  estimate,  had  so  large  a  share  in 
contributing  to  our  education  and  improvement?  What  a  name  the  firs^ 
one  had  —  Henodelphisterion — organized  and  probably  christened  by 
one  of  the  early  Professors  in  Academy  days,  Bayard  R.  Hall,  about  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  In  two  years,  more  or  less,  as 
one  would  naturally  expect  in  view  of  its  name,  it  was  disbanded  and- 
merged  into  the  Philomathian,  and  this  soon  had  its  mate  and  competitor 
in  the  Athenian.  Some  of  the  charter  members  of  the  one,  Philomathian, 
as  remembered,  for  the  earlier  records  have  been  destroyed,  were, 
Hamilton  Stockwell,  Aaron  Ferguson,  Lewis  Ketchum,  Wren  Mitchell, 
Findlay  and  James  F.  Dodds,  Samuel  Alexander,  James  W.,  Samuel  C, 
and  W.  McKee  Dunn  and  James  D.  Maxwell.     Of  the  Athenian,  organ- 
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ized  in  1829  or  '30,  the  original  members,  in  part,  were  those  who 
to  the  institution  with  Dr.  Wylie,  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1829 — James 
Rollins,  Charles  and  John  Randall,  Thomas  Miller,  and  Andrew  Wyli* 
To  these  should  be  added,  Ketchum,  Stockwell  and  Alexander,  abo^ 
named,  perhaps  others,  who  withdrew  from  the  old,  to  become  charti 
members  of  the  new.  Thus  starting,  these  societies  are  still  in  life,  and 
doubt  not  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  graduates  have  raised  their  voices 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  one  or  the  other.  Every  Friday  evei 
ing — at  least  this  was  the  chosen  time  fifty  years  since — how  eagerly 
flocked  to  these  halls,  ready  to  declaim  some  carefully  committed  oratioi 
read  profound  essays,  or  indulge  in  heated  debate  over  questions  <whi< 
we  fondly  imagined  interested  the  world  quite  as  much  as  ourselv< 
There  too,  we  took  our  first  lessons  in  parliamentary  law,  for  numberlc 
were  the  questions  raised  by  sharp  and  keen  contestants,  either  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  presiding  officer,  to  show  our  familiarity  wi^ 
Jefferson's  manuel,  or  get  some  advantages  over  a  combative  antagonu 
And  the  victories,  how  prized,  talked  of  and  long  remembered  they  wei 
Not  all  the  heated  debates  in  the  assemblies  of  the  State  or  the  Congn 
of  the  Nation — not  all  the  gr^at  issues  there  settled  involving  the  wclfa- 
of  an  ocean  bound  Republic,  approximated  in  our  opinion  in  magnitui 
and  importance  those  we  there  most  fiercely  contested  and  decided  to  tl^: 
great  pleasure  of  some  and  the  like  disappointment  and  disgust  of  othe^ 
I  imagine  that  this  is  so  even  now !  But  these  societies  were 
schools,  replete  with  educating  influences.  If  there  were  antagonisms,  : 
there  were  also  friendships  which  time  can  never  erase.  I  shall  nev» 
forget  the  old  hlills,  nor  those  with  whom  I  there  associated,  and  I  ar 
hence  glad  to  know  that  these  societies,  as  well  as  others,  are  kept 
active  life.  My  hope  is  that  those  of  later  years  have  greatly  improvo 
upon  the  work  of  earlier  days,  as  I  doubt  not  they  have,  and  that  all  i 
after  years  may  have  as  pleasant  recollections  of  the  hours  there  spe^  -^nt 
and  appreciate  as  highly  their  advantages  as  does  one  who  loved  tk.  ^^^ 
proud  Athenians  not  less,  but  the  Philomaths  more. 

HISTORY — LEGISLATION. 

Following  chronology,  this  should  properly  have  had  my  first  atten^^ 
tion.     But   even   out  of   time,  permit  a  short   history.      [And  here 
acknowledge   my   obligations   to   Gov.  Robertson,  J.  D.  Maxwell,  an 
Prof.  Wylie  for  many  of  the  facts  found  in  this  address.] 

The  devotion  of  the  people  of  the  great  North-west  territory,  ancf 
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Indiana,  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  abundantly  evidenced,  and  in  no 
way  perhaps  more  conclusively  than  in  their  legislation.     The  key-note  is 
found  in  the  Organic  Act  (1787),  the  third  article  of  which  declares,  in 
language  familiar  to  you  all;  ''Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."    The  Constitution 
of  1 81 6,  as  well  as  that  of  185 1  even  more  than  emphasizes  this  declara- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  legislation  during  the  days  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment, and  since,  all  showing  that  education,  by  and  through  the  com- 
mon and  higher  schools  was  constantly  and  primarily  before  the  people 
and  their  representatives.     Passing  for  the  present,  the  organization  of 
the  "American  Western   University,"  at  Athens,  in  1802,  and  the  **  Vin- 
cennes  University  in  18 16,  and  aside  from  steps  to  set  on  foot  a  general 
school  system,  I  find  that  the  Legislature  at  the  earliest  moment  possible 
under  the  Constitution  of  18 16,  took  steps  to  utilize  the  Congressional 
Grant  for  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  and  located  here  in  1820  what 
ivas  known  as  the  State  Seminary.     This  was  followed  in  1828,  by  the 
Act  enlarging  the  Academy  into  a  College,  and  in  1838  the  College,  by 
a,ppropriate  legislation,  into  a  full  fledged  University,  as  we  now  have  it, 
supplemented  by  subsequent  legislation.     ( Let  me  say  that  until  I  con- 
sulted this  history,  I  labored  under  the  happy  delusion  that  during  my 
school  life  here  I  was  a  student  in  a  Universiiy^  whereas,  more  than  half 
inras  under  a  College  organization.     But  since  I  have  my  diploma,  attested 
l>y  the  University  seal,  I  am  quite  content.)     This  subsequent  legislation 
is  found  in  many  statutes  as  to  "visitors" — agents — "sale  of  lands," 
"free  students  from  counties,"  "appropriations,"  and  the  like,  showing 
that  from  time  to  time  the  institution  has  had  the  watchful  care  of  the 
people  ancf  their  law-makers.      Some  of  it  is  quite  unique  and  would  receive 
attention,  did  time  permit.     One  or  two  observations  may  be  permitted. 
Looking  at  the  list  of  Trustees  and  visitors  from  year  to  year,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  included  almost  every  man  of  promi- 
nence, from  the  days  of  t'iie  organization  of  the  Territory  until,  say  1840, 
(I  need  not  say  anything  of  those   subsequent),  Governors,  Supreme 
Court  Judges — judges  and  attorneys  of  the  Federal  Courts  —  the  most 
eminent  divines,  active  business  men,  lawyers  and  legislators ;  those  from 
all  pursuits  and  of  the  greatest  ability.     If  there  has  not,  therefore,  been 
good  government  and  active  efforts  for  the  growth  of  the  institution,  the 
fault,  it  would  seem,  has  not  been  in  the  selection  of  the  governing  and 
other  boards. 
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Like  all  other  iastitutions,  starting  on  Congressional  or  Legislative 
grants,  it  was  found  that  the  endowment  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  as 
we  had  growth  and  expenses  necessarily  increased,  additional  aid  wajs 
absolutely  necessary,  for  which,  appeals  had  to  be  made  to  the  liberalit'j 
of  the  law-making  power  of  the  State.     How  liberal  and  helpful  this  a.V& 
has. been,  (whether  sufficient,  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire,)  your   statu^^^s 
furnish  abundant  evidence.     If  not  what  we  ought  to  have,  the  past,  a^Kid 
certainly  in  view  of  the  grand  work  here  done,  would  seem  to  be         aB 
absolute  guaranty  that  in  due  time  it  must  and  will  be  forthcoming. 

If  you  will  pardon   one   other  reference  —  parenthetically — I   n 
what  to  me  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  Vincennes  University  Act  of  Novi 
ber  29,  1806.     The  preamble  recites,  **  that  the  independence,  happii 
and  energy  of  every  Republic  under  the  influence  and  destinies  of  Heav 
depend  upon  the  wisdom,  virtue,  talents  and  energy  of  its  citizens 
rulers  —  that  learning  hath  ever  been  found  the  ablest  advocate  of 
nine  liberty,  the  best  supporter  of  rational  religion — and  forasmucl 
literature  and  philosophy  afford  relief  under  the  pressure  of  misforti 
and  hope  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  death  :  Therefore,  be  it  enaci 
etc.,  (15th  section.) 

That  **  for  the  support  of  the  aforsaid  institution,  and  for  the  purpnr^ose 
of  procuring  a  library,  (and  as  I  suppose,  the  * 'better  to  support  ratic=:^nai 
rdigion^*  and   afford  **hope  and   consolation  in  the  hour  of  death!**)  th^^re 
shall  be  raised  a  sum  not  exceeding  etc.,  by  a  lottery  *  *  that  the  TrusC^e^ 
(of  whom,  Gen.  William    Henry  Harrison  was  one,)  shall  appoint  "f^^e 
discreet  persons  *  *  to  be  managers  of  said  lottery,  who  shall  have  po^»^er 
to  adopt  such  scheme  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  sell  the  said  tickets 
and  to  superintend  the  drawing  of  the  same,  and  the  distribution  of  (he 
prizes."     What  ihe  success  of  the  scheme  I  do  not  know.      This  was  all 
right  I  suppose  for  the  fathers  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Republic. 
If  we,  their  degenerate  sons,  were  to  do  likewise,  it  would  probably  be 
called  gambling !     But  the  Act,  as  I  read  it,  evidently  contemplated  that 
the  halls  of  the  university  were  to  be  crowded  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  was  a  possible  justification  ! 

Bat  to  return.  Starting  with  the  academy  of  1820,  there  has  been  a 
constant  average  growth.  Over  1200  graduates  from  the  law  (soon  to 
be  re-organized  as  I  am  glad  to  know)  and  other  departments,  [of  which 
over  one  hundred  were  ladies, —  the  first  only  twenty  years  since]  have 
gone  from  these  halls  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  State,  almost 
everywhere  in  the  civilized  world.      And  it  is  gratifying,  too,  10  know 
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nat  every  State  and  Territory,  to  say  nothing  of  other  lands,  contribute 
o  the  attendance.  From  the  halls  have  gone  out  Governors,  Judges, 
>enators,  Representatives,  Ministers  and  Consuls  abroad,  the  most  emin- 
;nt  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  those  who  have  taken  high  rank,  as 
radesmen  and  in  every  department  of  science  and  art.  If  the  labor  has 
)een  great,  the  money  necessary  seemingly  large,  there  is  a  return  beyond 
estimate,  in  the  high  character  of  the  graduates  and  the  blessings  con- 
erred  by  them  in  field  and  council,  on  bench  and  in  forum,  in  the  school- 
oom,  everywhere,  and  in  all  pursuits,  by  those  who  in  honoring  them* 
ielves  have  honored  the  institution  and  the  State, 

Of  these  graduates,  Judge  Andrew  Wylie,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of 
;he  class  of  1832  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Senior.  He  is  followed  by  those 
low  in  life  as  I  am  advised  ( I  do  not  speak  with  absolute  knowledge  as 
:o  all),  and  who  graduated  prior  to  1839,  by  James  D.  Maxwell,  Addison 
L  Roach,  Matthew  M.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Jones,  (also  here,  who  was  an 
A.  B.  in  I836,  and  as  I  am  advised  is  yet  a  B.,  domestically.)  Samuel 
L.  Geiger.  George  McAffee,  J.  W.  Parker,  W.  C.  Hillis,  Samuel  Parks, 
Howard  Siapp,  James  M.  Townsend  and  George  E.  West.  (Lewis 
Bolman,  Joseph  G.  McPheeters  and  James  F.  Dodds,  as  you  are  aware, 
died  in  this  place  within  the  last  few  years)  And  thus  it  will  be  seen  again 
how  rapidly  the  ranks  are  being  thinned,  how  few  remain  of  the  early 
graduates  to  tell  of  their  struggles, — the  early  history  of  the  institution, — 
and  how  true  it  is,  soon,  very  soon,  as  the  last  shall  "step  from  the  top- 
most round  of  the  ladder  of  earth  to  their  home  in  the  skies,"  the  work 
must  be  left  to  others.  Young  ladies,  and  young  gentlemen,  **men  die, 
but  the  world  moves  on."  Tomb-stones  do  not  record  the  end  of  things 
here  or  hereafter.  Examples  live  forever.  Recently,  almost  everybody 
with  oratorical  gifts,  and  some  without,  have  been  '^pointing  with  pride'* 
to  the  past  century.  I  have  talked  somewhat  of  those  going  from  this  insti- 
tution fifty  years  since.  Suppose  we  and  all  to  succeed  us  take  hold  and 
see  what  we  can  do  to  make  this  institution  stronger  in  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, more  glorious,  beneficent,  grand,  in  a  word,  however  great  its 
work,  a  vast  and  possible  improvement  upon  the  last.  The  world 
expects  this  of  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  each  and  all  be  true  to  the 
demand. 

THIS    LOCALITY. 

But  come  with  me  for  a  little  walk  around  this  locality  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  look  at  the  State  also.     How  many 
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of  you  remember  'that  large,  judicial  functionary,  Abraham  Buskirk,  or 
those  earnest,  shouting  methodists,  Daniel  Rawlings  and  Benjamin  Free- 
land,  whose  descendants  were  among  your  best  known  jurists,  lawyers, 
doctors,  preachers,  legislators  and  congressmen  of  after  years ;  or,  Alex- 
ander  Owens,  John  Borland,  George  Johnston  or  Joshua  (who  brought 
the  first  piano  to  the  place,)  and  Joseph  M.  Howe,  (the  old  merchants) 
— Cornelius  Perring,  who  was  principal  of  the  Female  Academy,  North, 
or  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  (the  girls  were  away  off,  but  we  did 
see  them  occasionally(?) ),  James  Whitcomb  and  Craven  P.  Hester,  the 
nestors  of  the  bar,  and  John  Ketchum,  the  irrepressible  politician  from 
Clear  Creek  who  wrote,  or  at  least  was  suspected  of  writing,  ''the  Devil's 
Dream,"  and  who  was  never  happier  than  when  in  a  good,  healthy, 
personal,  political  fight  And  there  were  those  of  the  Esculapian  line, 
David  H.  Maxwell,  above  mentioned,  W.  C.  Foster  and  Stephen  Roach, 
(father  of  Addison  L.  and  Robert  Q.)  who  answered  your  call  with  lancet 
unsheathed, — believed  in  Peruvian  Barks,  Calomel  and  Jalap  and  some- 
times the  C  without  the  J,  and  had  never  been  indoctrinated  into  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  Hahneman's  law,  ^^similia  simUibus  curanfur," 
nor  ''faith  cure,"  nor  "christian  science.''  And  who  can  tell  anything 
of  Marcus  L.  Deal  and  Jesse  Brandon,  the  newspaper  men,  who  though 
without  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  or  like  aids,  managed  to  give  us 
the  President's  message,  in  part  at  least,  a  month  after  it  was  communi- 
cated to  Congress,  and  other  news  in  like  good  time.  Nor  would  we 
forget  Ashur  Labertew  and  Austin  Seward,  the  latter  of  whom,  a  great 
mechanical  genius,  painted  the  inimitable  "Goddess  of  Liberty," 
which  was  suspended  so  long  at  the  Labertew's  corner  as  a  sign  of  enter. 
tainment.  Who  remembers  Granny  Sheets,  (a  prefix  not  of  derision,  but 
rather  of  endearment )  who  in  that  year  long  ago,  the  morning  after  the 
so-called  "star- falling,"  when  told  of  it,  poor  good  woman,  said,  *'Vell, 
de  world  might  come  to  end  and  I  not  know  it  till  next  day," —  who  fur- 
nished us  our  cider,  home  brewed  beer  and  ginger  bread,  sometimes 
called  "Hoosier  bait!"  and  whose  husband,  Jacob,  sold  the  boys  applest 
peaches,  and  melons,  if  they  did  not  get  them  the  night  before  without 
money  and  without  other  trouble  than  a  ride  to  his  farm  or  other  peril 
than  his  dogs  and  old  flint  lock  gun !  Who  of  you  remember,  in  these 
days  of  steam  and  railroad,  the  old  stage-coach  as  it  lumbered  along  the 
main  street,  the  proud  **  knight  of  the  whip"  and  reins,  heralding  his 
approach  with  blast  of  trumpet  or  horn?  And  then  those  muscular, 
christian  heroes,  (whether  their  names  were  Armstrong,  or  O'Kain,  or 
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Holliday,  or  * 'Sorrel  Top"  Havens, — or  what  their  names,  is  no  matter,) 
ot  whom,  or  those  of  their  class,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  was  not  often 
they  had  to  fight,  but  ''when  they  did  it  was  a  needcessity  for  them  to 
whip,  or  they  got  that  cowed  that  they  coulden't  preach  the  blessed  gos- 
pel effecquel  like" — that  they  had  to  be  victors  before  they  could  "touch 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  their  hearers.'' 

As  I  walked  the  street  this  morning,  looking  at  and  admiring  your 
elegant  public  school  building,  I  said,  how  many  know  that  there  was 
once  Dodd's  tannery  (Samuel,  the  father  of  James  F.  and  John  F.  and 
others).  I  remember  it,  for  there  m  the  fall  of  1831  I  drove  an  old,  I 
think  blind,  horse  and  broke  bark  into  the  mill  for  three  vats,  receiving 
in  return,  uppers  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  value  of  three  bits.  (You 
know  what  a  bit  is?)  How  the  rest  of  the  material  was  secured  I  do  not 
remember,  nor  who  made  them;  I  only  know  that  I  had  shoes  that 
winter  and  among  the  first  I  ever  wore.  I  always  rather  blessed  father 
Dodds,  the  tan  yard,  the  mill,  the  horse ;  and  I  am  sure  I  prized  the 
shoes. 

Fifty  years  ago  what  of  the  churches  ?  Well,  nothing  except  their 
stake  and  ridered  pulpits  —  well  stained  walls  —  frescoed,  how  I  never 
knew,  with  good  and  eloquent  preachers,  under  whose  ministrations  how- 
ever, the  boys,  if  there,  would  somehow  go  to  sleep  every  Sunday  after- 
noon. These  churches  were  without  a  choir  to  render  "Mozart's  divine 
inspirations  or  trill  airs  from  impassioned  operas,"  but  the  congregation 
joined  in  good  old  fashioned  hymns,  lined  by  the  minister,  in  long  meter, 
and  sang  heartily,  religously,  "blissfully  unconscious  of  the  omission  of 
sharps  and  flats," — the  people  went  home  and  ate  plain  Sunday  dinners, 
cooked  on  Saturday,  zealously  refraining  from  expressing  unfavorable 
opinions  of  the  sermon,  or  discussions  of  bonnets,  hats  or  dress,  whether 
of  men  or  women.  ( This  latter  statement  is  partly  a  tradition,  and  I 
doubt  not  is  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  credit ! ) 

And  then  fancy  carries  me  to  that  school  house,  ( Blair's )  taught  by 
that  good  hearted  and  faithful  man,  Vance  Jones  ( the  father  of  Harrison 
above  mentioned  ),  with  its  poplar  benches  and  writing-boards  —  its  iron 
stained  and  rusty  water  bucket  and  cup — where  the  teacher  materialized 
(not  as  I  remember  very  severely),  as  spiritualists  would  say,  "in  shape 
of  a  birch  rod"  and  in  which  we  struggled  over  Webster's  Spelling  Book, 
the  Introduction,  and,  the  English  Reader :  and  where,  too,  our  oratorical 
powers  were  tested  every  Friday  afternoon  in  delivering  *  *  You'd  scarce 
expect  one  of  my  age,"  etc.,  or  that  patriotic  poem,  "Give  me  liberty  or 
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give  me  death!''  And  then  there  was  the  somewhat  more  pretentious 
(  brick )  temple  of  learning,  presided  over  by  Jonathan  Nichols  (so  long 
one  of  our  Trustees)  and  from  which  we  graduated  after  struggling  for 
many  weary  weeks  and  months  over  Kirkham's  Grammer  and  Pike's 
Arithmetic. 

And  then  have  you  forgotten  Notley  ( Baker )  the  barber  ? 

"  To  see  bim  bow  with  inborn  grace 
Was  happiness  complete." 

of  whom  Doctor  Wylie  was  wont,  in  impressing  the  value  and  virtue  of 
politeness  to  say,  that  he  never  allowed  him  to  lift  his  hat  without  return- 
ing it  and  always  politely  yielded  him  the  sidewalk.  Whether  he  was 
alike  considerate  of  others  —  the  circums.tances  different  —  the  tradition 
or  history  is  not  so  clear! 

I  must,  however,  desist.       How  the  mind  runs  out  to  these  old  resi- 
dents, old  scenes  and  old  times.     Many  others  quite  as  prominent  and 
to  me  quite  as  dear  might  be  mentioned.     But  I  stop  here  with   the 
inquiry :  Were  these  times  better  than  now  ?    Were  the  people  more  honest 
and  did  they  accomplish  more  good  for  mankind  and  the  world  than  those 
of  the  present  ?      Well,  they  were  good  people,  performed  admirably  and 
faithfully  their  several  parts,  and  to  them  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  neither  words  nor  monuments,  nor  the  utmost  devotion  to  their 
memories  can  ever  repay.      I  am  an  optimist  however  as  between  the 
past,  present,  and  future.     I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  honesty,  half  of  it, 
a  fraction  of  it,  nor  all  the  intelligence,  the  capacity  and  disposition  for 
good  thinking,  good  devising,  or  good  doing,  died  with  the  past  genera- 
tion, nor  is  it  to  die  with  this.     The  world  everywhere  gives  evidence  of 
this.     The  best  thought  is  always  optimistic.     View  things  from  a  dis- 
torted  standpoint  and  we  have  pessimism.     Nihilists  and  Anarchists  are 
our  genuine  pessimists.     If  there  were  no  more  Improvements  possible,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  conservatism  and  argue  the  improbabil- 
ity of  progress.     The  recent  opening  of  the  Hopkins  Hospital  at  Balti- 
more, with  its  seventeen  buildings  covering  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  is 
worth  more  as  an  argument  that  the  country  does  not  stand  still,  that  1889 
is  far  in  advance  of  1789,  that  we  are  surely  and  steadily  in  the  line  of 
progress  and  advancement  —  than  all  the  groanings  and  utterances  of 
pessimistic   and   learned   divines   insisting   that   all   dignity  and   ofhcial 
integrity  died  with  Washington,  and  that  low  conditions  and   influences 
were  innaugurated  with  Jackson  and  imitated  by  succeeding  administra- 
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dons  and  people.  And  therefore,  to  return  from  this  digression,  while 
I  cheerfully  admit  that  those  of  this  locality  as  elsewhere,  fifty  years  ago 
made  an  enviable  record,  and  in  view  of  their  opportunities,  one  wonder- 
fully full  of  good  deeds  and  grand  results,  yet  I  insist  that  the  present  has 
just  as  grand  and  grander  opportunities,  thus  it  is  full,  almost  every  day, 
of  marvelous  achievements,  and  that  the  future  is  alike  replete  with  gold, 
en  promises.  The  past  projects  its  light  and  influence  into  the  present, — 
those  of  the  present  do  a  like  work  for  the  future.  We  have  all  the  lights 
of  the  past  with  increased  opportunities  and  capabilities,  and,  while  we 
give  due  praise  to  those  of  the  years  gone,  may  we  not  expect  now  ai.d 
hereafter,  a  better  humanity  and  larger- heartedness,  a  broader  and  deep- 
er intelligence  and  conception  of  man's  duty  to  his  brother,  his  country, 
and  his  God  ?  Honors  then,  to  the  past,  resolves  and  work  for  the  pres . 
ent, — hope  and  promises  for  the  future,  and  thus  the  millennium  for  which 
so  many  sincerely  pray,  will  be  greatly  hastened  and  made  the  more 
certain. 

THE   STATE. 

Though  very  conscious  that  I  am  detaining  you  too  long,  I  venture  a 
glance,  as  intimated,  at  the  State. 

The  civilization  and  true  status  of  a  State  can  be  better  tested  by  its 
men  than  by  the  number  or  size  of  its  cities  or  length  of  its  census  roll. 
Lamartine  says,  *'It  is  men,  men  only,  not  things,  that  excite  and  move 
the  masses.  And  hence  when  you  penetrate  in  thought  into  the  spirit, 
heart,  ideas,  passions  of  the  public,  and  even  private  lives  of  the  great 
actors  in  a  state  or  community,  the  average  mind  will  exclude  all  chronol- 
ogy, all  charts,  all  statutes,  all  surrounding  events,  and  find  true  history 
in  the  thoughts,  actions,  vicissitudes,  greatness,  triumph,  fall  or  catastrophe 
of  such  leaders  and  great  actors.''  So  when  we  call  the  roll  of  those  who 
were  the  prominent  actors  in  this  State  fifty  years  since  and  before,  what- 
ever the  eminence  of  those  since,  and  gather  somewhat  of  their  ideas  and 
public  and  private  lives,  we  will  have  a  reliable  insight  into  the  earlier 
and  later  civilization,  laws,  customs,  habits  and  aspirations  of  its  people. 
For  excellence  or  the  reverse  in  people  and  rulers  are  apt  to  run  paralltl. 
Governor,  Representatives,  all  officials  are  as  a  rule  on  a  par  with  the 
public  in  morals  and  intelligence.  Good  people,  good  officials  —  bad 
officials  ( not  exceptional  but  customarily )  bad  people. 

Who  were  these  men  who  took  prominent  part  in  the  State's  early 
history?      I  venture  a  partial  list  as  memory  from  personal  knowledge  or 
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reading  reproduces  them.  Of  coure  we  would  include  in  the  list  the  early 
Governors,  William  Henry  Harrison,  Thomas  Posey,  Jonathan  Jennings, 
William  Hendricks  (Jennings  the  President  and  Hendricks  the  Secretary 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1816),  James  B.  Ray,  Noah  Noble, 
David  Wallace  ( who  defeated  John  Dumont  in  1837  on  the  Internal 
Improvement  issue,  and  by,  among  other  arguments,  his  captivating  ''hen 
and  chickens"  illustration ).  This  brings  us  to  1840,  when  Samuel  Bigger 
defeated  almost  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  Tighlman  A.  Howard, 
in  that  most  memorable  of  all  political  contests  in  State  or  Nation.  Among 
the  compeers  of  these  mea  I  find  Benjamin  Parks,  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
(afterwards  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Illinois),  Waller  Taylor  (U.S. 
Senator  1816  to  1825 ),  James  Noble  (in  the  Senate  from  1816  to  1837), 
Amos,  Henry  S.  and  Joseph  Lane  (and  here  I  note  in  passing  that 
Lahman  in  his  History  of  Congress  says  that  Henry  S.  was  the  son  of 
Amos,  —  which  is  a  grand  mistake.  They  were  of  different  stock.  Amos 
was  from  New  York,  while  the  pride  of  the  Wabash  was  from  Kentucky.) 
Brights,  Jesse  D.  and  Michael ;  McCartys,  Jonathan  and  Nicholas,  R* 
W.  Thompson,  Oliver  H.  and  Caleb  B.  Smith,  George  H.,  George  G. 
Williamson,  and  William  McKee  Dunn,  John  W.  Davis,  John  Petit, 
John  Ewing,  (who  dying  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Vmcennes  in  1857,  it  is 
said,  left  on  his  table  these  lines, 

'*  Here  lies  a  man  who  loved  his  friends, 
His  God,  his  country,  and  Vincennes.**) 

RatlifT  Bjone  (the  competitor  of  Ewing)  John  Tipton,  Isaac  Blackford, 
Jesse  L.  Holman,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Joseph  G.  Marshall,  W.  W.  Wick, 
William  Dewey,  Charles  and  John  Test,  Elisha  Huntington,  Isaac  Naylor, 
Chancy  Rose,  David  P.  Holloway,  Edward  A.  Hannegan,  James  Rariden, 
Andrew   Kennedy,  John   Law,  Robert   Dale  Owen,  George   H.  Proffit, 
Thomas  Dowling,  Calvin  Fletcher,  Allen  Wylie,  James  H.  and  John  A. 
Cravens,  Matthew  Simpson,  Aaron  Wood,  E.  D.  Mc Master,  James  Arm- 
strong, Albert   S.  and  Joseph   L.   White,  James  S.  Thompson,  David 
McDortald. 

But  why  name  others?  These,  if  not  the  most  prominent,  and  they 
may  not  be,  were  at  least  fair  types  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  in 
pulpit  and  school -room,  in  store,  shops  and  on  farms,  in  legislative  halls 
and  official  positions;  and  to  whom  the  historian  may  safely  refer  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people  whose  destinies  and  interests 
so  largely  controlled. 

With  this  list  before  us  I  venture  one  or  two  reflections. 
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1.  The  many  strong  families — those  who  as  fathers,  brothers,  sons 
or  otherwise  related,  filled  important  stations  in  this  and  other  States  as  well 
as  the  Nation.     For  proof,  refer  to  the  Hendricks — Governors,  Senators, 
famed  in  military  annals,  and  one  of  them  at  the  time  of  his  death  filling 
the  second  highest  political  position  in  this  great  nation.     Nobles, — Gov- 
ernor and  Senator.     McCartys, —  in  Congress  and  largely  connected  with 
the  material  intersts  of  the  State.     Lanes, — eminent  in  Congress,  three 
of  them  Senators,  two  Governors  and  more  than  one  attaining  the  highest 
distinction  in  our  military  history.      Smiths, — able  lawyers,  prominent  in 
all  educational  interests  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  in 
Cabinet  and  Congress.     Whites, — of  different  families,  both  among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  State,  and  industrious  and  eloquent  in  the  Senate  and 
Commons  of  the  nation,    Dunns, — (many  of  them)  all,  with  their  relations, 
the  Maxwells,  influential  and  impressing  themselves  upon  the  educational, 
religious  and  political  history  of  the  State.     Wallaces, — giving  Govern- 
ors and  Congressmen  to  Indiana  and  Territories  and  States  West,  as  well 
as  those  standing  high  in  the  volunteer  service  and  commanding  too  the 
admiration  of    the  world    for  genius  and  talent  in  the  field  of  letters. 
And  last  but  not  least,  the  Harrisons, —  one  greatly  distinguished  in  the 
military  history  of  the  North-west,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  fourteenth 
President,  one  son  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  grandson  now  occupying 
the  seat  of  the  grandfather,  the  highest  position  in  any  land  or  nation. 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen^  without  more,  how  frequently  greatness, 
suitableness  for  public  life,  qualities  which  commanded  popular  confidence, 
seemed  to  run  through  one  or  more  generations.  Will  you  find  parallels 
in  other  States,  if  so,  in  how  many?  The  reflection  also  tends  to  show 
the  metal  of  which  these  pioneers  were  made  —  their  native  if  not 
educated  intellects  and  not  to  be  despised  ambitions  of  fathers  and  sons, 
and  how  true  the  latter  were  to  the  examples,  virtues  and  teachings  of  the 
former. 

2.  These  men  may  not  have  been  as  phenominally  great,  so  to  speak, 
as  others  of  their  day  and  generation,  and  yet  it  is  equally  true — a  merit 
of  quite  as  much  value — that  in  the  whole  line  of  governors  and  public 
men,  those  in  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  and  other  important  positions,  we 
have  a  list  remarkably  even,  well  poised,  of  strong,  vigorous,  common- 
sense,  patriotic,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  country — and  of 
ability — all  round  ability — fully  up  to  the  average  of  any  other  State. 
Rather  this  than  the  too  often  admired  atlas  ability  of  a  ''favorite  son/' 
which  dwarfs  others,  not  infrequently  leading  the  people  to  overlook  that 
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industry  honesty  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  which  are  the  surest 
safeguards  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  alike.' 

3.     We  should  be  proud  too  as  we  consult  this  list,  that  as  far  as  I 
know,  few  if  any  of  these  men  ever  proved  unfaithful  to  a  public  trust, 
brought  reproach  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  State  or  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  confiding  and  trusting  constituency.    And  therefore  as  an 
humble  native  of  a  State  presided  over  by  such  men  as  Harrison,  Jennings, 
Whitcomb  and  others,  represented  by  such  statesmen  as   Hendricks, 
Lane,  Smith,  Howard,  and  Marshall,  furnishing  such  ministers  and  edu- 
cational  leaders  as  the  Wylies,  Simpson  and  McMasters, — such  judges  as 
Blackford,  Dewey,  Sullivan  and  others, — I  say  I  am  especially  proud  that 
these  representative  men  were  ever  true  to  the  slightest  touch  of  honor, — 
living,  they  were  honored  and  respected  for  their  fidelity  and  integrity, — 
dead,  they  leave  no  stain  of  which  their  children,  ^heir  friends,  or  lovers 
of  the  fair  fame  of  the  State  can  by  possibility  be  the  least  ashamed. 

But  there  will  be  found  occasional  legislation  and  incidents  for  which 
those  of  fifty  years  ago  and  before  are  responsible,  and  which  may  serve 
somewhat  as  contrast  between  the  then  and  the  now. 

How,  for  instance,  would  the  able  Bar  of  this  State  relish  a  statute,  as 
you  once  had,  which  provided  that  no  man  should  have  more  than  two 
attorneys,  and  that  if  only  two  were  attending  Court,  neither  party  should 
have  more  than  one.  Or  what  would  perhaps  be  harder,  a  tariff  of  fees 
fixing  the  maximum  sum  in  the  highest  Court  at  $10,  in  other  Courts  $5, 
and  for  advice  $1.25  to  $2.50.  The  economical  notions  of  those  days  is 
further  found  in  the  amount  allowed  jurors,  25  cents  in  each  case,  how- 
ever long  the  trial. 

Then,  too,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  license  law  which  declared  as 
one  ground  of  forfeiture  the  failure  to  keep  and  use  liquors  of  a  good  and 
salutary  quality  ?  I  fear  if  now  enforced  there  would  be  many  forfeitures. 
Not  only  so,  but  permit  me  to  remark  that  the  inquiry  at  present  is  not 
whether  these  liquors  should  be  good  or  bad,  but  whether  we  shall  have 
any  for  sale  as  a  beverage,  since  the  great  moral  Christian  temperance 
heart  of  the  Nation  seems  to  be  demanding  not  more  or  any  saloons  in 
the  valleys,  or  at  the  corners,  but  rather  a  school-house,  or  church,  or 
both,  on  every  prairie  and  hill- top.     Pardon  this  digression. 

Is  it  a  tradition  also,  or  is  it  to  be  found  in  veritable  history,  that  one 
of  the  Judges  having  his  lunch  with  him  'jaX  the  noon  recess,  seen  at  a 
distance,  was  supposed  to  be  reading  a  newspaper,  though  as  you  ^ 
proach  he  was  found  to  be  eating  a  large  buckwheat  cake !    They  had 
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big  skillets  and  while  flour  or  small  and  dark  newspapers  in  those  days ! 
Then,  too,  it  is  said  that  for  all  classes  the  only  necessaries  for  a  family 
were  two  rifles,  powder  and  lead,  a  barrel  of  salt,  camp-kettle  and  a  couple 
of  dogs — that  the  currency  was  wild  honey  and  the  skins  of  deers,  raccoons 
and  minks ;  and  one  writer,  I  am  sure  in  utter  disregard  of  truth,  reports 
that  he  fell  in  with  a  man  so  covered  with  the  skins  of  varments  as  to 
almost  hide  both  horse  and  rider,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  collector  of 
the  county  returning  with  his  funds  from  one  of  the  out  townships,  coon- 
skins  being  **  State  taxes,*'  the  deer  the  **  County  revenue,"  while  mink- 
skins  were  used  **in  change!" 

But  these  incidents,  if  ever  so  true,  neither  argue  anything  against 
the  integrity,  abiHty  or  energy  of  these  pioneer  men  and  women,  nor  are 
they  other  or  different  from  those  attributed  to  all  new  communities.  And 
yet  Indiana  has  perhaps  beyond  most  States,  been  made  the  theater  of 
such  stories.  Let  others  however  talk  as  they  may  and  have  of  our  want 
of  early  educational  advantages,  of  our  impassable  corduroy  roads,  and 
even  poor  and  clayey  knobs — or  our  petty  currency — of  the  coon  hunting 
and  honey  gathering  dwellers  among  the  hills  and  winding  streams  of  the 
land  of  the  Delawares  and  Pottawattamies, — of  **  Posey  County,"  **  Hoop- 
pole  Township,"  **  fruits  and  furniture"  carried  by  flat-boat  on  the 
White  River  and  Wabash !  I  say  let  them  talk  of  these  and  other  mat- 
ters derisively  and  in  a  spirit  most  ungenerous,  and  yet  the  State  can 
bear  it  all  •  For  stand  her  up  side  by  side  with  others  of  the  sisterhood, 
and  where  is  there  one  better  or  nobler?  Measure  her  by  the  yard-stick 
of  schools,  colleges,  universities,  churches,  benevolent  institutions,  and 
where  will  you  find  one  broader,  longer,  thicker  or  of  better  cloth? 
Weigh  her  by  her  railroads,  mines,  cities,  towns,  farms  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  rich  and  prosperous  commonwealth,  and  where  will  you 
find  one  heavier  ?  Above  all,  however,  judge  her  by  her  grand  men  and 
noble  women,  starting  as  many  of  them  did  under  difficulties  the  most 
trying,  surroundings  the  most  uninviting  and  discouraging,  a  wilderness  to 
subdue,  a  new  State  to  organize,  amid  swamps  and  inpenetrable  forests, 
wife  and  children  exposed  to  every  danger,  and  yet  as  brave,  courageous 
and  self  sacrificing  as  the  men  themselves,  I  say  thus  judge  and  tell,  me 
where  you  will  find  a  nobler,  truer,  more  active  or  energetic  people  or  a 
State  ranking  higher  in  wealth,  education,  real  strength  and  refinement? 
No !  the  piQneers  of  the  State  builded  well.  Grand  in  field  and  counsel, 
genial,  hospitable,  and  ready  for  any  trial  or  trust,  their  works  survive 
them,  and  shall  live  on  widening,  deepening  and  enlarging  in  proportion 
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as  this  and  all  like  institutions  are  true  to  the  purposes  of  their  founders 
and  the  demands  of  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  civilization.  Away, 
then,  with  all  derisive  talk,  and  unjust  reference  to  the  past,  and  let  all, 
at  home  and  abroad,  judge  the  State  by  the  grand  achievements  in  the 
past,  its  imperial  standing  at  present,  and  well  warranted  promise  for  the 
future. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Board 
and  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  view  of  the  time  taken  an<i 
the  nature  of  my  talk,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  with  oi^^ 
parting  word,  I  am  done. 

The  past  at  least  is  s'ecure,  and  the  future  is  to  be  what  we  ac^^ 
others  may  make  it.     I  need  hardly  say  that  from  the  time  that  Artl^'^^T 
St.  Clair  in  1788  entered  upon  his  duties,  to  this  happy  commencenae- nt 
occasion,  the  work  of  education  has  been  regarded  as  constant  and  par<a- 
mount  by  the  people  of  the  great  Territory  over  which  he  was  made  firti 
Governor.     We  have  seen  something  of  the  work  accomplished  by  thoac 
who  succeeded  him.     What  part  this  university  has  borne,  how  great    i  ts 
influence  in  giving  us  such  men  and  helping  this  State  to  its  present  protid 
position,  I  need  not  stop  to  inquire  nor  demonstrate.     Shall  its  influenoe 
and  work  continue?     Having  done  so  well  thus  far,  we  must  do. still  bet- 
ter.    Those  gone  were  of  good   clay   and   well    moulded.     Keep   the 
moulds.     Do  not  throw  them  away,  but  rather  improve  upon  them.      ^^ 
need  still  stronger,  broader,  truer  and  nobler  men,  sound  in  brain  and  ^ 
the  honesty  and  independence  possible  in  their  use.     We  want  good«3^ 
and  greatness,   and  having  the  one  we  will  have  the  other.     For  ^<^' 
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ness  IS  greatness.     In  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  **  prevent  wrong  d^3^^8 
is  to  quit  making  bad  men."     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  strongest^    ^' 
tion  to  prevent  bad  men  from  doing  wrong.     Keep  also   the   heart  ^•-^^'^ 
and  fresh.     Do  not  crush  out  youthful  ambitions,  practical  common-s^^^'^ 
— overlook  the  aptitudes  of  students,    nor  undertake  to  run  all  int(^^  *^ 

same  moulds.     As  has  been  said,  better  that  one  should  be  a  cow '^J 

with  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  in  his  saddle-bags,   the   constellatioc^^  ^ 
tent,  the  horse  his  brother,  than  to  have  life,  originality  and  the  bounc^^^ 
spirit  of  youthful  imagination  stamped  out  of  him  by  a  competent  and  ^^^^' 
scientious  corps  of  badgering  professors.     Then  too  in  a  few  years  i^  ^ 
possible  that  all  polish  of  the  schools  may  be  scratched  off  by  the  "  -«^' 
gar  attrition  of  democratic  society" — that  the  Greek  alphabet  may  be  ^^* 
gotten,  and  that  the  student  may  not  know  how  to  translate  his  diplotOM, 
and  yet  if  you   have  kneaded,    packed,  moulded  and  burned  the  chy 
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aright,  his  loss  of  polish  and  ignorance  of  alphabet  or  diploma  need  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  tie  his  feet  to  the  earth  nor  impede  his  way  to  use* 
fulness,  real  growth  and  genuine  greatness. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  salt  of  truth  and  high  motives,  just  and  honor- 
able actions,  needs  to  be  mixed  in  the  clay  every  day  of  university  life — 
all  the  days,  especially,  of  boyhood  and  early  manhood. 

The  fire-place  and  hearth  were  big  and  old-fashioned.  Mother  was 
preparing  the  breakfast  and  we  were  to  have  batter  cakes.  Tasting 
them  she  said,  **  Oh,  dear !  they  are  spoiled,  for  I  forgot  to  salt  them.'' 
**  Why,  mother,"  said  I,  *'  sprinkle  the  salt  on  them."  "  No,"  she  said, 
''to  have  good  cakes  you  must  mix  the  salt  with  the  batter. ^^  The  thought 
is  not  original  but  I  adopt  it. 

I  have  known  a  great  many  young  men  on  whom  the  salt  was  only 
sprinkled,  and  very  sparingly  at  that — in  whose  batter  it  was  never 
mixed.  So  have  you  known  them.  There  is  the  young  man  with 
splendid  native  ability  who  becomes  a  victim  of  wine  and  the  dice  cup ; 
or  another  who  passes  his  time  a  loafing  sluggard,  a  little  too  proud  to  beg 
and  too  honest  to  steal — or  one  with  his  school  shell  still  sticking  to  his 
back,  struts  around  a  full  fiedged  political  chanticleer  proclaiming  his  fit- 
ness for  any  office  big  or  little — unwilling  to  let  his  mental  and  political 
beard  grow,  cannot  tarry  at  Jericho,  but  like  Absalom  of  old  sits  at  the 
gate  and  says,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  judge  over  Israel,"  or  that  I  was  repre- 
sentative  or  senator  how  quickly  I  would  right  all  wrongs,  how  speedily 
I  would  repeal  all  rascally  laws,  make  all  the  crooked  places  straight,  re- 
lieve my  afflicted  constituents  of  the  oppressions  imposed  by  their  dis- 
honest officials  and  inaugurate  a  reign  of  prosperity  such  as  the  State 
never  knew — or  one  of  those  hopeful  dudes,  with  a  blinking  shirt-stud  and 
cultivated  goatee,  who  is  always  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  instead 
of  working  like  a  true  man  to  turn  it  up  himself — who  depends  upon  the 
money  oi  his  father,  or  his  uncle,  or  his  aunt,  or  his  grandfather, 
rather  than  his  own  honest  effort  and  gains — who  wants  to  get  a 
dollar  without  earning  it — or  perhaps  the  do-less,  listless  young  lady 
who  pounds  the  life  out  of  a  piano,  murders  good  tunes  and  spoils  grand 
songs  in  the  quiet  of  the  parlor,  —  standing  by  her  side  a  listless  fop  admir 
ing  the  music,  or  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  not  knowing  one  of  Raphael's 
from  that  of  a  long  haired  Spaniard  on  a  cigar  box,  nor  one  of  Wagner's 
rich  ''harmonic  complexities "  from  " Old  Hundred,"  while  the  loving 
mother  is  drudging  in  kitchen,  dining-room  or  attic — these  and  the  like  I 
have  seen  and  so  have  you,  and  seeing  them  I  have  thought  the  salt  was 
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only  sprinkled  on  them, — very  little  of  it,  that  they  need  better  batter  and 
more  thorough  stirring, better  salt  and  seasoning.  No,  no:  the  salt  and 
that  of  the  right  kind  must  be  mixed  in  our  homes,  in  our  schools,  high  as 
well  as  low,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Good  homes  and  honest  and 
efficient  schools — good  government.  Demoralized  homes,  careless  teach- 
ing, professors  indifferent  to  moral  training,  those  who  if  they  ever  sprinkle 
the  salt,  never  mix  it  in  the  batter  of  life: — a  demoralized  nation. 
From  homes  and  schools  march  forth  the  standing  arn^ies  of  the  country 
in  peace  and  in  war,  and  in  this  great  work  this  university  must  well  per- 
form its  part.  Mix  the  salt,  not  sprinkle  it  alone.  In  a  word,  and  finally, 
you  need  to  make  men,  strong,  vigorous,  capable,  honest.  This  is  the 
great  demand  of  the  age,  especially  in  this  land,  the  greatest  and  most 
favored  of  earth. 

Increased  opportunities  multiply  obligations  and  intensify  duties. 
To  meet  these,  may  the  God  of  our  Fathers  of  Nations  and  the  ages,  give 
us  men. 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 

Men  whom  the  lusts  of  office  do  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  si>oils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor  —  men  who  will  not  lie  ; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue. 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking. 
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This  Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  taken 
June  12,  1893,  when  it  was  resolved:  '*  That  the  Chan- 
cellor be  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  asking  the  grant  to  this  University 
of  a  township  of  land  for  the  reasons  outlined  in  his  re- 
port this  day  made;  that  he  submit  such  memorial,  when 
prepared,  for  signatures  of  each  member  of  this  Board, 
and  that  when  signed  by  as  many  as  twelve  (12)  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  the  same  shall  be  treated  as,  and  it 
shall  be,  the  memorial  of  this  Board,  and  the  Chancellor 
will  be  authorized  to  lav  the  same  before  Conirress/' 

RoBEUT  ]i.  Fulton, 

Chancellor. 
University  of  Mississippi, 

December  16,  1893. 
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MEMORIAL. 


From  Vol.  XIX.  of  *'  House  Miscellaneous  Docu- 
ments," second  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
being  the  "History  of  the  Public  Domain/'  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Land  Commission,  by 
Thomas  Donaldson,  and  published  by  the  Public  Land 
Commission  in  1884  as  the  official  history  of  the  public 
domain  and  of  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto,  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  as  an  introduction  to  a  de- 
tailed statement  regarding  the  grant  of  land  nuule  by 
Congress  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

From  page  223 : 

The  lands  granted  in  the  States,  and  reserved  in  the  Territories  for 
educational  purposes  by  acts  of  Congress  from  1785  to  June,  1880, 
were — 

FOR  PUBUC    OR    COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

Every  sixteenth  section  of  public  land  in  the  States  admitted  prior  to 
1848,  and  every  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  of  such  land  in  States 
and  Territories  since  organized — estimated  at  67,893,919  acres. 

FOR  SEMINARIES  OR    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  quantity  of  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  in  each  State  or  Ter- 
ritory containing  public  land,  and,  in  some  instances  a  greater  quantity, 
for  the  support  of  seminaries  or  schools  of  higher  grade,  estimated  at 
1,165,520  acres. 
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FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AND    MECHANICAL  COLLEGES. 

....  Land  in  place,  1,770,000  acres;  land  scrip,  7,830,000 
acres ;  total,  9,600,000  acres. 

From  page  226  : 

UNIVERSITIES. 

July  23,  1787,  Congress,  in  the  *'Powei'8  to  the  Board  of  Trecuury  to 
contract  for  tlie  sale  of  Western  Territory,*'  ordered — 

That  not  more  than  two  complete  townships  be  given  perpetually  for 
the  purpose  of  an  university,  to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers as  near  the  center  as  may  be,  so  that  the  same  shall  l>e  of  good 
land,  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State. 

This  related  to  lands  now  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Symmes  aud 
Ohio  Company  purchases.  This  inaugurated  the  present  method  of  tak- 
ing from  the  public  lands,  for  the  support  of  schools  or  seminaries  of  a 
higher  grade,  the  quantity  of  two  townships  at  least,  and  in  some  in- 
stances more  to  each  of  the  States  containing  public  lands,  and  special 
grants  have  also  been  made  to  private  enterprises. 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  the  admission  of  public  land  States  into 
the  Union,  from  the  admission  of  Ohio  in  1802,  to  the  admission  of  Col- 
orado in  1876,  grants  of  two  townships  of  public  lands,  viz. :  46,080 
acres,  each  for  university  purposes,  are  enumerated.  Ohio,  Florida, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  the  exceptions,  each  having  received  more 
than  two  townships  in  area. 

Nineteen  States  (up  to  1882)  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  provision, 
and  the  two  townships  are  reserved  in  the  Territories  of  Washington, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  These  will  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  them 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

From  p.'ige  228 : 

UNIVERSITY   GRANTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  granted  to  the 
States  and  reserved  in  tlie  Territories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah,  for  university  purposes,  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which 
are  given  in  proper  column  : 
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GRANT8   AND  RESEKVATION8   FOR   UNIYERSITIES. 


Total 
StAtoi  and  Territories.  Aoret.  Under  what  Acts. 

Ohio 69,120  April  21,  1792;  March  3,  1803. 

Indiana 46,080*  April  19,  181(5;  March  26,  1804. 

Illinois 46,080  March  26,  1804 ;  April  18,  1818. 

Missouri 46,080  February  17,  1818;  March  6,  1820. 

Alabama 46,080  April  20,  1818;  March  2,  1819. 

Mississippi 46,O80t  March  3,  1803;  February  20,1819. 

Louisiana  .......  46,080  April  21,  1806;  March  3,  1811;  March  3,  1827. 

Michigan 46,080  June  2:^,  1836. 

Arkansas 46,080  June  23,  1836.       ' 

Florida 92,160  March  3,  1845. 

Iowa 46,080  March  3,  1845. 

Wisconsin 92,160  August  6,  1846;  December  15,  1854. 

California 46,080  March  3,  1853. 

Minnesota 82,r)40  March  2,  1861  ;  February  26,  1857;  July  8, 1870. 

Oregon 46,080  February  14,  1859;  March  2,  1861. 

Kansas 46,080  January  29,  1861. 

Nevada 46,080  July  4,1866. 

Nebraska 46,080  April  19,  1864. 

Colorado 46,080  March  3,  1875. 

Washington  Territory .  46,080  July  17,  1854;  March  14,  1864. 

New  Mexico  Territory  4(),080  July  22,  1854. 

Utah  Territory  .  .    .    .  46,080  February  21,  18.'>5. 

Total 1,165,520 

From  page  12o(): 

UNIVERSITY  GRANTS  TO  DAKOTA,  ARIZONA,  IDAHO,  AND  WYOMING 

TERRITORIES. 

Two  townships  of  23,040  acres  each,  six  miles  square,  or  46,080  acres 
were  reserved  by  the  act  of  February  18,  1881,  for  a  university  in  each 
of  the  Territories  above  named.  .         .         .         AU  existing  Tenir 

torie^  and  political  divisiom^  save  the  Didrict  of  Columbia,  hidian  Territory^ 
and  Alaska  iiaw  liave  university  grants. 

A  caivtul  examination  of  the  acts  of  Congress  cited 
above,  and  which  mav  be  readily  found  in  the  volumes 
entitled  ''Laud  Laws  of  the  United  States,''  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  the  Public  Land  Commission,  bt/  Ahwander 
T.  lirifton,  will  show  (dearly  that  in  the  ease  of  each  and 


■i^Tbree  towushipa  aotually  graDteU  to  Territorial  and  State  L^islatiires,  as  is  shown  on  p.  17. 
t  Onlf  one  township  recelred  by  Territory  or  State  of  Missiseippi,  as  shown  iu  this  Memorial. 
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every  State  aiul  Territory  named  in  the  foregoing  list,  the 
acts  of  Congress  were  so  framed  as  to  secure,  beyond  ques- 
tion, to  each  a  clear  title,  without  incumbrance  of  any 
kind,  to  not  less  than  two  townships  of  public  land  for  the 
support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  excepting  only  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  In  every  other  case  the  grant  of 
two  t4)wnshi|)s  was  made  not  merely  in  the  State,  but  to 
the  State  or  its  Legislature,  in  trust  for  the  purpose  named. 
The  plan  generally  followed  in  the  legislation  of  Congress 
was,  first,  when  a  territory  was  organized,  to  reserve  from 
sale  one  township  (or  two)  for  the  supi)ort  of  a  seminary 
of  learning  therein,  and  then,  when  the  Territory  was  or- 
ganized into  a  State,  to  grant  to  the  State,  or  in  trust  to 
its  Legislature  for  the  purpose  named,  two  townships. 
This  first  step  api)arently  was  Uxken  in  the  act  of  March 
3,  1815,  which  reserved  from  sale  in  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory (then  embracing  the  area  now  included  in  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi),  "  one  entire  township,  to  be 
located  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv,  for  the  use  of  a 
seminarv  of  learning." 

When  the  Alabama  Territory  was  organized,  by  the 
act  of  April  20,  1818,  there  was  reserved  from  sale  '*  in 
the  Alabama  Territory,  an  entire  township,  for  the  support  of 
a  seminarg  of  learning  within  said  Territory,  By  the  act  of 
March  2,  1819,  this  township  and  another  were  ''''vested  in 
the  Legislature  of  said  State  [Alabama],  to  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  said  Legislature.^^ 

But  whnt  was  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  grant  for  a  seminary  of  learning  therein  ? 

The  act  of  Congress  making  the  grant  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1819,  and  its  wording  is  peculiar.  After  the 
usual  grant  for  a  seat  of  government  comes — 
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Sec.  2.  And  be  it  JvHher  enacted^  That  in  addition  to  the  township  of 
land  granted  for  the  support  of  Jefferson  College,  there  shall  be  granted 
in  the  said  State  another  township,  or  a  quantity  of  land  equal  thereto, 
to  be  located  in  tracts  of  not  less  than  four  entire  sections  each,  which 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State,  in  trust  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminary  of  learning  therein,  which  lands  shall  be  located  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statep,  whenever  an  extin- 
guishmient  of  Indian  title  shall  be  made  for  lauds  suitable,  in  his  opinion, 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  said  State;  which  grant,  hereby  provided  to  be 
made,  shall  be  considered  as  made  in  lieu  of  a  township  directed  to  be 
reserved  by  the  fifth  section  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the 
ascertaining  and  surveying  of  the  boundary  line  fixed  by  the  treaty  with 
the  Creek  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  March  3,  1815;  and 
which  reserve  of  one  township,  provided  to  be  made  by  the  aforesaid 
fifth  section  of  said  act,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  public  lands  in  the  same  district. 

The  eftoct  of  this  art  was  to  iriv(»  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  8tate  of  Mississippi,  in  trust,  for  the  support  of  a 
seminary  of  learning,  only  one  townshii)  of  land,  instead 
of  two,  the  niiaiinnni  number  granted  to  any  other  State, 
The  reason  for  this  is  undouhtedlv  fouml  in  the  reference 
to  Jefferson  College,  and  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
relation  of  that  institution  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Evidently  Congress  regarded  a  donation  of  land  made  to 
Jefferson  (-olleue  bv  tlu»  acts  of  March  3,  1803,  and  Feb- 
ruary  20,  1812,  as  having  been  made  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, or  to  an  institution  belonging  to,  or  controlled 
by,  the  Territorial  or  State  Legislature  in>  Mississippi. 
An  examination  of  the  charter  and  the  history  of  Jefferson 
Collef/e  a/)  to  the  present  time  fviJl  show  that  this  opinion  was 
entirely  erroneous.  A  copy  of  the  original  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  in  Mississippi,  incorporating  ''The 
trustees  of  Jefferson  College,''  and  passed  May  13,  1802, 
is  ai)pended  to  this  pajx^r.  It  names  the  nu^mbers  of  the 
original  board  of  trustees,  and  defines  their  organization, 
their  powers,  and  the  purjmses  of  their  incorporation. 
It  makes  this  board  a  self-per|)etuating  body,  and    this 
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feature  in  the  eharter  was  in  nowise  altereil  until  the 
year  1826.  Section  6  of  tlie  original  charter  states  that, 
*'As  Jefferson  College  must,  for  the  present,  he  supported 
hy  the  voluntarv  contributions  of  citizens,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  ^authorized  to  raise,  for  the  benefit  of  said 
college,  by  lottery,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Thev  shall  also  collect  donations  from  the  eiti- 
zens  of  the  Territory,  and  elsewhere.''  Nothing  else  is 
stated  in  the  charter  regarding  the  revenues  of  the  col- 
lege. Altogether,  the  charter  is  just  such  an  act  of  in- 
corporation as  has  been  rei)eatedly  adopted  at  the  fouiid- 
in<>:  of  a  collet::e  not  under  the  control  of  the  State  in  anv 
way.  To  this  corporation,  and  not  to  the  people  or  the 
Legislature  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  Congress  do- 
nated the  township  of  land  which  was  reserved  from  sale 
by  the  act  of  Cont>ress,  dated  March  3,  1803,  and  finally 
granted  bv  the  a(*t  of  February  20,  1812.  The  terms  of 
the  grant  in  the  act  last  specified  make  no  mention  of 
the  people,  or  the  Legislature,  or  the  (jovernor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory. 

The  historian  of  the  Public  Domain,  in  the  volume 
cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  pap(M\  on  page  212,  classes 
th(»  grant  to  Jefferson  Coneg(\  under  the  list  of  '^iJona- 
tiona  and  Special  Grants,*'  and  gives  the  order  of  the  Seo 
retarv  of  the  Tn^asurv  of  thi^  United  States  locating  the 
hinds,  and  dated  October  o,  1812.  It  is  important  to 
note*  that  tlu'  sitc^  of  Jefferson  College  was  near  Natchez, 
in  the  pr(\s(Mit  limits  of  t/fc  State  of  Mississippi,  but  the 
township  granted  to  it  was  located  on  the  Tombeckbee 
River,  and  this  location  was  not  changed  up  to  the  time 
when  the  act  of  Congress  of  T'ebrnary  20,  1819,  was 
passed,  although  at  that  time  tlu^  lands  were  situated  in 
what  had  IxM'ome  the  separate  Tcrritorji  of  Alabama^  by 
the  act  of  March  3.  IS]  7. 
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If,  therefore,  in  the  act  of  February  20,  1819,  Congress 
considered  that  the  grant  made  to  Jefferson  College  had 
been  made  to  the  peoph^  or  the  Legislature  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  it  assumed  that  a  grant  made  to  a 
private  corporation  had  been  made  to  the  people,  and 
assumed  also  tliat  a  township,  actually  then  located  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  beloni::e(l  to 
the  people  of  Mississii)pi. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  complications  that  would 
have  arisen  if  Mississippi  had  claimed  the  ownership  of 
a  township  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, attention  is  called  to  the  tact,  that  from  its  founda- 
tion, in  1802,  to  th(»  year  1826,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
acts  of  the  Territorial  or  State  Legislatures  in  Mississii)pi 
indicating  that  Jefferson  Colleire  was  in  anv  wav  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  the  act  of  December  13,  1816,  ])rovi(led 
for  a  loan  of  money  to  the  trust(*es  of  Jefferson  College, 
but  it  also  provided  that  "'bond  in  douhle  the  atnoant  should 
be  taken,''  and  that  suit  should  b(^  institute<l  if  the  funds 
should  not  be  n^turned  at  the  stipulated  time.  Moiv- 
over,  in  the  same  act  of  December*  I'l  181H,  the  Legisla- 
ture made  donations  of  monev  to  two  other  schools — 
Greene  Academy  and  St.  Stephen's  AcadcMiiy — w-hich 
were,  in  no  sense,  State  in.stitutions,  and  not  so  regarde<l 
bv  the  Lei^islature. 

The  Jjetjislatiire  and  people  of  the  newlfi-formed  State  of 
MissiHsippi  w(»r(»  (»ager  to  utilize*  th(»  means  for  [public  edu- 
cation afforded  in  the  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress 
in  th(»  act  ot*  February  20,  1819.  It  was,  how(»v(»r,  at 
once  evident  to  the  Lei2:islature  that  it  would  have*  diffi- 
culty  in  securing  control  of  the  township  which  had  Imhmi 
granted  by  Congress  to  Jefferson  Coll(»ge,  a  private*  cor- 
poration.    The   act  of  Congnvss    of   February  20,    1S19, 
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implied  that  the  original  grant  to  JoftVr?>on  College  had 
heen  intended  for  the  Territory  and  State  of  MississipjU. 
It  w;ts  evident  to  the  Legii^lature  of  the  State  that  there 
was  no  valid  ground  on  whieh  it  could  base  a  elaiui  to 
this  township,  however  nuieh  it  might  desire  to  have  this 
addition  to  the  lands  it  had  received  from  Congress  for 
the  support  of  eonnnon  S(*hools  and  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. The  trustees  of  Jefferson  College  seemed  willing  to 
relinquTsh  ,vnne  of  their  rights  as  an  independent  corpora- 
tion if  then^hy  they  n»ight  help  the  institution  to  i)ros- 
}>erity,  or  gain  assistance  from  tin*  State*. 

The  following  extra(*t  from  a  "Ilimforiml  Sketch  of  Jeffer- 
son CoUeije,  publii^hed  hj  order  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  in 
1840/'  page  79,  hears  out  this  statement: 

To  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  Legislature  .of  placing  the  institution 
[Jefferson  College]  more  immediately  under  its  control  and  management, 
and  to  give  to  it  that  patronage  and  support  which  wovld  be  due  to  it  cut  a 
State  iiistitution,  the  trustees  proposed  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  January,  1825,  a  modification  of  their  charter.  The  act  of  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  1826,  was  accordingly  passed  and  accepted  by  the 
trustees. 

It  was  clearlv  understood,  hv  lH)th  the  Legislature  aud 
the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College  at  this  time,  182G,  that 
th(»  colleg(»  was  not  a  'SStati^  institution.'' 

In  1S29,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Kxecutive — 

To  appoint  three  agents  to  inquire  into  all  the  means  and  resources  in 
the  State  applical)le  to  tlie  purposes  of  general  education;  to  coufer 
with  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College  and  ascertain  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  institution,  and  whether  it  was  practicable,  and  on  what 
terras  the  trustees  would  surrender  the  charter  to  the  State. 

The  conference  accordingly  took  place  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  Oc- 
tober, 1829,  and  an  address,  setting  forth  their  views  at  large,  was  pre- 
sented 1)}'  the  agents,  accoiupanied  by  several  interrogatories  propounded 
by  tiiem  as  to  the  dimensions  antl  arrangements  of  the  college  building, 
the  endowments  and  available  funds,  the  number  and  character  of  the 
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professor?,  its  future  prospects,  the  expediency  of  surrendering  the 
charter,  and,  if  the  surrender  was  deemed  inexpedient,  what  report  the 
agents  should  make  to  the  Legislature  as  to  the  money  loaned  to  the  in- 
stitution.    (^Extract  from  **3istorieal  Sketch  of  Jefferson  CoUege,^*  pctge  83.) 

From  this  same  "Historical  Sketch,"  published  by  the 
trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  the  following  stat<?ments  are 
taken  {see  pj),  83,  84)  : 

The  temper  of  the  board  assembled  on  this  occasion  was  most  favor- 
able to  the  desires  of  the  agents.  The  investigation,  however,  given  the 
subject  by  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees,  satisfied  not  only  the  trustees,  but  the  agents  themselves,  of  the 
utter  inexpediency,  if  not  impracticability,  of  the  measure. 

.  As  to  the  proposed  mirrender  of  the  cltarter^  it  was  shown  that 
the  proposition  invdved  not  merely  the  annihUoHon  of  J^erson  College^  but  tiie 
forfeiture  of  its  resources^  and,  consequently,  could  confer  no  benefit  to  any 
other  institution,  though  established  in  its  name;  Viai  it  eotUd  not,  by  the 
clearest  principle  of  law,  transmit  its  revenues  or  endowments  to  an  institution 
erected  in  its  stead;  for,  as  to  all  purposes  to  which  they  were  designed, 
they  would  necessarily  fail  with  the  demise  of  the  corporation  in  which 
they  were  originally  vested.  .  .  .  The  land  07i  the  Tombigby,  if  it  did 
not  revert  to  the  original  grantor ,  woidd  escheat  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

After  this  failure  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  charter 
of  Jefferson  College  to  the  State,  in  1829,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  indicated,  all  hope  of  the  State's  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  township  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  Jeffer- 
son College  was  lost,  and  the  Legislature  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  administration  of  the  trust  connected 
with  the  .iecond  township  mentioned  in  the  act  of  Congress 
of  February  20,  1819,  and  received  previously  to  1825. 
With  this  single  township  as  a  basis,  the  State  has  been 
able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  university  superior  in  its 
facilities,  and  in  the  extent  and  character  of  its  w^ork,  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  most  of  the  States  that 
have  received  two  or  more  townships  of  land  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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Tlie  single  township  received  from  Congress  was  well 
located,  the  hinds  were  sohl  at  a  good  price.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  lands  granted  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of 
learning  were,  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  dated  Febru- 
ary 20,  1840,  "appropriated  for  the  use  and  l)enefit  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Mississippi."  The  State  pays 
to  the  University,  annimlly,  the  sum  of  $32,643,  as  interest 
on  a  seminary  fund  of  $544,050.  The  Imildings,  libraries, 
cabinets  of  apparatus,  museums,  and  various  imi>rove- 
ments  made,  have  cost  at  least  $250,000.  Sin(*e  its  op(Mi- 
ing  in  1848,  the  University  has  had  an  average  attendance 
of  240  students.  It  has  graduated  more  than  1,100  from 
its  acaderiiic  and  law  schools.  At  the  present  time  many 
of  its  buildings  are  old  and  in  need  of  repairs.  Its  liUra- 
i^ies  and  cabinets  nei^l  many  additions  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  <lone  in  the  University.  New  depart- 
ments of  instruction  need  to  be  added  in  order  to  keep  the 
scope  and  character  of  its  work  fully  abreast  with  what  is 
done  in  similar  institutions.  In  what  has  been  done  in 
the  administration  of  the  one  township  intrusted  to  the 
State  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  a  seminary,  Missis- 
sippi can  challenge  ccmiparison  with  any  State  that  has 
received  two  townships. 

Sinc<^  the  State  of  Mississippi  has,  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously stated  in  this  paper,  and  through  no  fault  of  the 
fiffthoritie,i  of  the  State,  failed  to  re(*eive  one  of  the  two 
townships  of  land  which  it  was  evidiMitly  the  intention  of 
Oongn^ss  to  grant  to  th(^  State  for  the  support  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning",  the  undersigiuMl,  representing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississipi)i,  to  which  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
hasa])propriMte(l,  by  the  act  of  February  20, 1840,  all  funds 
that  may  a(*cruc  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  lands  granted  by 
(.'ongivss  for  seminary  ])urposes,  I'cspectfully,  through  the 
Senators  and  Repr(\^cntntivcs  in  Congress  from  this  State, 
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ineniorialize  the  Congress  to  iiuleninify  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  University  for  the  failure  of  title  to  one 
of  the  two  townships  of  hind  intended  to  be  granted  by 
Congress  for  seminary  purposes,  as  shown  l>y  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  twentieth  of  February,  1819. 

The  unik^'signed  are  encouraged  to  make  this  petition 
for  the  following  reasons: 

E(|uity  requires  that  Mississip])i  should  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  men^ly />;/<' township  from  Congress,  when  every 
other  public  land  State*  has  received  at  least  two, 

Th(»  will  of  Congress  undoubtedlv  was,  in  the  act  of 
February  20,  181J),  to  grant  two  entire  townships  in  trust 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminarv  of  learninir. 

The  act  of  Congn^ss  of  February  2(),  1819,  may  evi- 
ilently  be  construe<l  as  implying  that  Congress  considered 
Jefferson  Colh»g(»  to  be  an  institution  under  the  control  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature  in  Mississippi. 

In  fa(*t,  Jefferson  College  was  at  the  first  a  private  cor- 
l)oration,  and  continues  to  exist  as  such  to  the  i)rescnt 
tinu\  indepeuilent  of  State  control, 

liut  even  if  it  had  betMi,  previously  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Conirress  of  F(»bruarv  2(),  1819,  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Territorial  Leirislatun^  (whi<-h  was  not  the 
case),  it  would  hav<»  b(»en  not  (Mpiitablr  for  Congress  to 
turn  over  to  the  State  of  ^lississippi.  upon  her  admission 
into  the  Union,  th<»  riMniiant  of  a  grant  of  land  which  had 
provtnl  utterly  unprofitabh^  to  the  colleg(\  and  which  was 
actuallv  locnt(Ml  in  nnothc^r  State.  Tin*  Territorial  Ijcu^is- 
lature  of  Mississip]>i  iM^rtainly  had  nothing  whatt^ver  to 
do  with  th(»  location  of  the  lands  irranttMl  to-Iefterson  (^)l- 
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lesre,  aiul  it  is  certain  that  the  location  was  so  badlv  made 
that  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College  afterward  secured  a 
change  of  location  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  20, 
1832. 

In  Minnesota,  under  Territorial  adniinistration,  the  two 
original  townships  named  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  Fel)- 
ruarv  26,  18/)7,  were  almost  lost  to  the  State.  When  the 
State  of  Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Congress, 
by  the  act  of  July  8, 1870,  gave  to  the  State  two  townships 
in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned  in  the  act  of  February  20, 
1857.  The  language  of  the  act  of  July  8,  1870,  justifies 
the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Minnesi>ta 
University  that  "  certainly  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  turn  over  the  debts  and  j)rospectively  incum- 
bered lands  of  an  old  and  badly  managed  Territorial  in- 
stitution, but  to  give  the  State  that  was  to  be,  a  grant  for 
a  State  university  free  from  all  ('onnections  with  Terri- 
torial  organizations.''  (P.  21)6,  Buremi  of  Education  Cir- 
cnlar  of  Information  Xo,  1,  1890.) 

If  the  (•ondition  and  prospe(*ts  of  Jefferson  College  in 
1819,  as  shown  in  the  authorized  historical  sketch  of  the 
college  referred  to  previously  in  this  paper,  had  been  fully 
showMi  to  Congress  when  the  act  of  February  20,  1819, 
was  pending,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  even  if  Jef- 
ferson Colleue  had  been  under  Territorial  control,  Con- 
gress  would  have  acted  in  the  case  of  Mississippi  as  it  did 

in  the  cnse  of  Minnesota,  and  irranted  to  the  Stat<?  an  uii- 

'  «... 

incumbered  full  portion  of  land  for  a  seminary  of  learning. 

The  intention  of  Congn^ss  to  grant  two  townships 
failed  through  no  lack  of  diligence  on  the  i)artof  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State. 

It  can  be  shown  from  an  examination  of  the  hind  la ws- 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
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seininarv  funds  in  the  several  other  States  and  Territories, 
twenty-one  in  number,  that  Cortffresshas  tmiformly^  excepting 
in  the  case  of  Mississipj^i,  taken  whatever  special  action  was 
necessary  to  secure  to  the  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
its  fall  quota  of  seminary  lands.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  when  there  was  danger  that  one  of  the  three  town- 
ships reserved  l)y  (congress  for  the  future  State  might  be 
lost  to  the  State  in  tlie  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  John 
IHeves  Symmes,  within  whose  purchase  of  land  it  was  lo- 
cated, Congress,  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1803,  instituted 
process  for  hs  recovery,  and  provided  that,  if  this  process 
^should  fail,  another  township  should  be  granted  in  lieu  of 
the  first.  Tn  fact,  another  was  granted  to  the  State,  out- 
side the  Symmes  purchase.  {See  p.  30,  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation No.  o,  B  area  a  of  Education.) 

The  action  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  seminary 
lands  of  the  State  of  Indiana  furnishes  a  most  striking 
precedent  for  such  action  as  is  asked  for  in  this  memorial. 
By  the  act  of  March  26,  1804,  one  township  was  reserved 
from  sale  tor  the  support  of  a  seminary  in  the  district 
which  afterwards  became  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November, 
IHiX),  granted  a  charter  to  the  ''VinrenNes  University^^  in 
terms  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  charter  of  Jeffer- 
son College  in  Mississipj)i.  In  the  same  year,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Indiana  Territory  gave  to  the  Vincennes  University 
the  seminary  township  reserved  from  sale  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2(>,  1804.  ''In  1822  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  pra(*tical  confiscation  of  its 
lands  for  the  sui)port  of  the  new  '  State  Seminary '  at 
Bloomington,  and  in  1824  the  State  formally  declared  the 
Vincennes  institution  extinct.''  It  was  charged  that  the 
^'trustees  had  negligently  permitted  the  corporation  to 
die.''     In  1845  the  corporation  of  Vincennes  University 
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was  revived  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  trustees 
laid  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  first  seminary  township, 
which  the  Legislature  had  transferred  to  the  State  Semi- 
nary from  the  Vincennes  University.  In  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  dated  January  17, 
1846,  suit  was  brought  by  the  trustees  of  the  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity against  the  State  of  Lvliana  to  test  the  question  of 
title  to  this  land,  which  was  then  being  used  by  the  Indi-- 
ana  University^  into  which  the  *' State  Seminary  "  had  been 
changed.  The  final  settlement  of  this  suit  was  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  December 
term,  1852,  and  in  favor  of  the  Vincennes  University. 
By  this  decision,  and  from  the  sales  made  by  the  trustees 
of  Vincennes  University  before  its  lands  were  transferred 
from  it,  the  State  Universitv  of  Indiana  lost  control  of  one 
of  the  two  townships  intended  by  Congress  for  seminary 
puri)oses  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  loss  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  had  (jiven  this  township  to 
Vincennes  Univen^ity,  ''a  private  corporation."  But  Con- 
gress, by  the  act  of  Jahj  12,  18o2,  granted  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  for  the  use  of  tin*  State  University,  a  tract  of  land 
equal  to  that  part  of  the  first  township  which  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  tru.stc^es  of  Vincennes  University  be- 
fore the  transfer,  and  on  the  tu'enff/4hird  of  Feljruarf/,  18f>4, 
made  full  restitution  to  tlie  Univerj>itv  of  Indiana  for  the 
land  ivhich  it  had  lost  through  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature^ thus  securing  in  trust  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Indiajia  its  full  (piota  of  two  entire  townships. 
The  statements  regarding  this  case  are  ba^sed  upon  the 
acts  of  Congress  cited,  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  L^nited  States,  and  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau^  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information 
Nos.  I,  1890,  and  1,  1891. 

If  the  State  T)f  Indiana  is  indemnified  for  the  failure  of 
title  to  a  township  of  land  for  seminary  purposes  due  to 
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the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legishiture,  shoukl  not  Missis- 
sippi be  indemiiifieil  tor  a  simihir  failure  of  title  caused  by 
defect  in  the  act  of  Congress? 

The  hind  actually  received  by  the  State  of  Mississippi 
under  the  act  of  February  20,  1819,  consisting  of  one  tawfi- 
ship,  was  located  when  there  were  valuable  public  land& 
subject  to  entry  in  the  State,  and  was  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  more  than  five  doHars  per  acre.  The  public  lands 
now  remaining  in  the  State  are  much  less  valuable,  and 
are  subject  to  entry  at  not  over  $1.25  per  acre.  Moreover, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  University  of  the  State 
have  been  dei)rived  ot  the  use  of  one  township  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  State  and 
the  State  Universitv  may  be  fullv  indemnified  for  the  fail- 
ure  to  make  title  to  good  and  valuable  lands  while  such 
were  open  to  entry  in  the  State,  Congress  is  urged  to 
grant,  for  the  reasons  stated,  three  townships  of  land  in 
lieu  of  the  on(^  to  which  title  failed.  Such  action  would 
give  to  the  Stat<»  of  Mijssissippi  a  full  (juota  of  four  town- 
sliijKS,  th(»  number  actually  granted,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  (N'H'h  of  the  following  named  States:  Florida  (act 
of  March  'i  l84o);  Wisconsin  (acts  of  August  0,  1840, 
I.)eccmb(»r  lo,  18o4) ;  Alabama  (acts  of  March  2,  18U), 
and  of  the  Forty-eighth  (\)ngre.ss,  1884.) 

It  is  (\n-ncstlv  ur<*:(Hl  that  the  followin<j:  be  made  a  law: 

An  Act  to  Ixdkmnify  thk  Statk  of  Mis.**issipim  for  the  Faiia:kk  of  Title  to 
A  TowNsHii'  OF  Land  Intended  to  be  (tUANTED  to  Said  State  on  Her 
Admission  Into  the  I'nion. 

Whkrkas,  Through  the  i)eculiar  wording  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  February  20,  1819,  the  State  .of  Mississippi 
has  failed  to  reci^ive  one  of  the  two  townships  of  land  in- 
tende<l  to  \h'  granted  by  Congress  as  her  (piota  of  land 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  has  not 
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only  been  (lei)rived  of  the  use  of  said  township  for  ninny 
years,  ))iit  has  lost  the  o])iK)rtunity  of  selecting  it  from 
the  more  valuahle  lands  of  the  piiblie  domain  within  her 
borders ;  for  remedy  thereof. 

Jie  it  eiKicted  bf/t/fe  Senate  and  House  of  liejireseiitatires  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  (jfovernor  of  the  State  of  Mississij)i)i  be  authorize<l  to 
selcM-t  out  of  tlie  lands  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
said  State,  now  subject  to  private  entry,  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty  aeres  of  land,  in  legal  sub- 
divisions, being  a  total  etjuivalent  to  three  townships,  and 
shall  eertifv  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  shall  forthwith,  on  reeeij)t  of  said  eertifieate,  issue  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi  patents  for  said  lands ;  Provided^ 
The  proceeds  of  said  lan<ls,  when  sold  or  leased,  shall  be, 
and  forever  remain,  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 


The  fon^going  stat(»ments,  and  all  of  this  memorial  to 
the  Coiigri^ss  of  th(»  United  States,  are  approved,  and  the 
Senat(»rs  and  R(»]»r(^'<eIltati^  (»s  in  Congress  from  !Missis- 
sippi  ar(»  respe<-tfully  an<l  earnestly  urged  to  present  the 
matters  herein  stated  to  Congress,  and  to  urge  the  spee<ly 
enactment  of  such  a  measure*  of  reKu^f  and  indemnity  as 
is  indicateil  above,    q.  \  Freeman,  Chas  B.  howbt, 

(Signed)      ^^'ILL  T.  Maktix,  U.  A.  Hill, 

lioUKHT   II.  ThoMTSON,      KoHF^KT    LoWRV, 

\\'.  C.  \\'ii.KiNS()N,  H.  A.  Bark, 

J.  A.  i)\{\u  I).  McKexzie, 

II.  F.  SiMKAij..  J.  S.  McXeily, 

Chas.  15.  (iALi.oNVAV,  II.  L.  Muldrow, 

Mfiiihtr."  nj  tliK  Una  id  nf  Tniatn.^  (if  thf  Vuirrraity  of  Mitsnimtippi. 
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th*    M^ifi>''tl   l»*Iiarflh'hf  of  .Xi'f'/'iftf 
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UEDICAL   DBrARTMENT — NIAGARA    UNIVERSITY. 


Decennial  fiddress. 


DELIVERED    AT   THE   TENTH    ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE   MEDI- 
CAL  DEPARTMENT    OF   NIAGARA    UNIVERSITY,  MAY  4,   1893. 


By  THOMAS  LOTHROP.  M.  D..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Vice-President  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 


Jit.  Jiev.  Chancellor,  Mr,  President  of  the  University^  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

With  the  interesting  and  impressive  exercises  of  this  evening 
we  complete  the  tenth  year  in  the  history  of  this  school  of  medi- 
cine. The  occasion  is  one  for  sincere  and  hearty  congratulation. 
When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  an  epoch  is  reached  which 
exemplifies  the  triumph  of  a  principle,  in  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  institutions  of  learning  or  of  beneficence,  such  occasions 
may  justly  be  regarded  of  sufiicient  importance  to  call  forth  con- 
gratulatory encomiums  for  the  founders  especially,  as  well  as  for 
the  community  for  whose  good  such  beneficent  labors  were  inspired. 
We  regard  the  decade  of  years  which  mark  the  existence  of  this 
school  to  include  one  event,  at  least,  in  the  history  of  our  beautiful 
city  worthy  of  special  note  and  of  generous  commendation. 

My  colleagues  have  bidden  me  to  give  the  decennial  address  at 
this  convocation,  in  which  to  portray,  briefly,  to  our  assembled 
guests,  the  principles  which  have  inspired  our  labors,  and  the  mag- 
nificent results  arising  therefrom.  That  this  duty  should  have 
fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands  would  have  been  the  preference 
of  the  speaker.  To  listen,  rather  than  to  speak,  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  is  a  modest  choice. 

The  organization  and  establishment  of  this  school  of  medicine 
was  the  offspring  of  a  necessity.  Among  the  schools  of  medicine 
in  this  State,  some  of  which  are  sources  of  pride  and  admiration 
to  the  profession,  this  school  was  the  last  to  be  legally  established. 
In  the  medical  profession,  an  agitation  has  been  maintained  for 
many  years  for  higher  medical  education.  This  agitation  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  abuses  within,  which  finally  touched  the  vital 
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and  sacred  interests   of  the  public,  and  then  the  yet  more  precioas 
interests  of  the  family  and  individaal.  Through  a  laxity  in  the  laws 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  indifference  in  public  sentiment,  this 
country  has  witnessed  the  establishment  of  over  one  hundred  med- 
ical colleges,   which   have   turned   loose   thousands   of  graduates 
annually,  with  degrees  legalizing  them  as  practitioners,  and   with 
both  literary  and  technical  training  in  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
comprehensive  of  the  sciences,  so  defective  and  inadequate  that  the 
medical  profession   itself,   through   its   representative   men,  have 
called  aloud  for  a   reform   and   for  advanced   standards.     Local, 
State,  and  National  societies  have  become  aroused  to  take  decided 
action  in  favor  of  higher  literary  or  educational  training  for  admis- 
sion into  the   profession,  of  advancement  in   the   curriculum    and 
period  of  study,  for  more  rigid  examinations  for  the  degree    of 
Doctor  in  Medicine,  and  for  greater  inducements  for  a  higher  order 
of  ability,  as  well  as  of  training,  to   fill  the  ranks.     The  reform 
sought  for  came  from  a   recognition  of  defects  existing  within. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  revolution  were  to  be  dissemi- 
nated to  the  communities  and  people    without.     Until   the  year 
1892,  the  laws  of  this  State  required  an  attendance  only  on    two 
courses  of  lectures,  of  sixteen  or  more  weeks  each,  with  a  certifi- 
cate from  some  reputable  physician  certifying  to  a  study  of  three 
years,  including  the  lecture  term,  without  any  standard  of  literary 
qualifications,  and  with  only  such  a  standard  for  graduation  as  an 
interested  faculty  might  impose.     The  bars   of  entrance   into  the 
field  of  medicine  were  let  down,  and   all   the   rabble   rushed    in, 
without  regard  to  fitness,  or  quality,  or  aptitude.     The  demand  for 
three  courses   of  lectures,  in   three   successive  years,  assumed  a 
practical  shape,  for  the   first   time   in  this   State,   when   Niagara 
University  voluntarily  and  designedly  incorporated  into  its  char- 
ter, by  special  legislative   enactment,  compulsory   attendance    for 
the  full  three  years,  while  the  trustees  and  faculty,  actuated  by  an 
honest   desire   for   advanced   standards,  instituted,  and   for  years 
maintained,  a  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  to  its  courses 
far  in  advance  of  the  regents'  academic  diploma  or  medical  stu- 
dents' certificate,  which  became  a  law  in    1891.     In   justice  to  an 
institution  in  this  State — I  refer  to  Syracuse  University — let  it  be 
said  that  the  three  years'  course  had  been,  previously  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  maintained,  though  not  absolutely  required  by 
its  charter.     The  course,  in  that  college,  extends  for  a  period  of 
nine  months  in  each  year,  and  the  instruction  is  mainly  recitative, 
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rather  than  by  didactic  lectures.  The  graduates  of  that  school 
have  attained  a  commendable  rank  in  their  examinations  for  license 
to  practice,  before  the  boards  of  medical  examiners  in  some  of  the 
Western  States,  noticeably  in  Illinois,  which  guards  the  admission 
of  doctors  of  medicine  into  practice  with  greater  restrictions  than 
most  of  the  Western  States. 

With  such  objects  in  its  organization,  strengthened  and  pro- 
tected by  the  incorporation  of  this  principle  in  its  charter,  it  would 
be  expected,  most  naturally,  that  our  efforts,  at  their  inception, 
would  have  met  with  encouragement,  here  and  elsewhere,  inasmuch 
as  we  aimed  to  correct  abuses,  the  enormity  of  which  were  recog- 
nized and  publicly  acknowledged,  and  also  to  elevate  the  profes- 
sion above  the  level  of  a  trade,  too  often  prosecuted  on  commer- 
cial principles.  It  is  with  regret  and  chagrin  that  we  state  that 
an  unscrupulous  opposition  arose,  from  local  and  interested  sources, 
which  endeavored  to  stamp  out  the  life  of  this  new-born  heir  in 
medical  education,  to  destroy  this  movement  for  reform,  and  to 
nullify  its  principles,  which  subsided  only  when,  by  special  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  organic  law  of  the  University  was  placed 
beyond  the  powers  of  its  enemies  to  reach  and  destroy. 

Every  sort  and  kind  of  reform,  in  civil  as  in  professional 
matters,  have  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  caricature,  misrepre- 
sentation and  defamation.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  will  always  be  so  in  the  future.  The  same  spirit  crops 
out  in  the  history  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  nations.  It  led  John 
Bunyan  to  the  dungeon,  Victor  Hugo  to  exile,  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  to  bis  beheading,  and  that  great  central  figure  in  the 
birth  of  Christianity,  Christ  to  the  cross.  Principles  in  every  great 
revolution  of  ideas  when  based  on  right  in  the  abstract,  have  out- 
lived its  enemies.  In  this  humble  movement  of  ours  we  do  not 
find  an  exception  to  the  teachings  of  history.  The  trustees  and 
faculty  have  aimed  assiduously  and  honestly  with  unselfish 
motives  and  self-sacrificing  labors,  for  the  one  result,  the  good  of 
the  people,  whom  the  medical  profession  are  educated  to  serve. 
This  day  the  school  stands  the  monument  of  honorable  effort  and 
labor,  and  of  elevated  aims  and  purposes,  and  has  earned  the 
reputation,  at  least,  of  7>nm?/."<  i7it€r  2^(ir€s,  It  is  but  just  in  this 
connection  to  its  faculty  to  state  that  their  labors  thus  far  have 
received  no  pecuniary  reward,  the  income  having  defrayed  only 
the  current  expenses  of  the  institution,  while  the  modest  and 
convenient  building   op  Ellicptt  street,  ^r^cted  in  1884,  and  sub-. 
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sequeDtly  enlarged  to  meet  its  growing  wants,  has  been  paid 
for  from  the  private  purses  of  its  faculty.  We  have  not  appealed 
to  the  public  for  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  building  of 
vaunted  classical  architecture,  of  commanding  propoi*tions  and 
exterior  beauty,  basing  our  appeal  on  past  self-sacrificing  labors 
and  on  a  local  pride  for  the  development  of  an  institution  which 
has  filled  the  coffers  of  its  teachers  while  contributing  to  the 
reputation  of  its  votaries.  With  this  brief  exposition  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  organization  of  this  school,  the  aims  of 
its  founders,  and  the  ambitions  for  its  future,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  that  its  success  has  more  than  justified  our  highest  anticipa- 
tions. Commencing  with  a  class  of  thirteen  matriculates  in  the 
autumn  of  1S83,  and  occupying,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
good  Sisters  of  Charity,  for  its  lecture-room  the  amphitheater  of 
their  hospital,  the  college  has  advanced  annually  in  attendance 
on  its  lectures,  in  the  thoroughness  of  its  didactic  and  clinical 
instruction,  until,  with  the  session  of  1892-9:j,  over  sixty  students 
have  sought  the  excellent  advantages  it  offers.  This  success  has 
not  been  the  out<;ome  of  loose  methods,  of  depreciated  standards 
and  underhanded  efforts  to  beguile  the  unsuspecting  and  the 
unwary.  The  examinations  for  promotion  to  the  advanced  classes 
have  been  thorough  and  impartial,  and  the  exactions  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in   Medicine   have    been    as  severe  as  the  facultv  and 

m 

medical  examiners  could  with  justice  impose. 

The  trustees,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  separate  board  of 
examiners,  selected  entirely  outside  of  the  teaching  force,  who 
are  the  sole  judges  of  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  honors 
which  the  University  bestows,  have  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  on  sixty-three  men  whose  subsequent  career  has  justified 
the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  fitness  for  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  the  profession.  Our  alumni  are  not  to  be  solely 
judged  by  their  quantity.  The  quality  is  the  surer  index  of  the 
excellent  work  we  have  tried  to  perform. 

Yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  times  and  actuated  by  a 
purpose  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  in  scientific  research, 
the  pride  of  the  present  century,  the  leading  medical  schools  in 
this  country  have  extended  the  period  of  study  to  four  years,  of 
nine  months  each.  Harvard  Medical  (,'ollege,  Columbia  College, 
which  has  the  old  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New 
York,  for  its  medical  department  ;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the    oldest    and    most    reputable    of  the    medical    schools    of  this 
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country;  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Syracuse  University, 
have  come  up  to  this  standard,  and  their  requirements  for 
admission  have  also  been  raised.  This  school  of  medicine  cannot, 
with  any  consistency  for  its  professions,  its  aims  and  purposes,  long 
maintain  a  secondary  or  subordinate  p^^sition  in  a  reform  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  profession  and  the  public.  Indeed,  while 
the  law  of  1891,  has  compelled  all  the  schools  in  the  State  to  come 
up  to  a  three  years'  course,  the  position  occupied  by  this  school  from 
its  very  organization,  we  cannot  long  maintain,  even  if  we  would* 
an  attitude  of  indifference  towards  the  demands  of  professional 
and  public  sentiment  with  which  the  very  air  is  full.  We  must 
keep  pace  with  the  very  best  schools  in  the  land,  and  be  in  the 
van-guard  of  reform,  if  we  are  true  to  the  principles  proclaimed 
in  our  announcement  and  enunciated  in  our  organic  law.  Even 
while  placed  in  the  disadvantageous  position  of  requiring  a  longer 
period  of  study  than  any  other  school  in  the  State,  and,  therefore, 
above  and  beyond  the  charge  of  "  catering  to  an  intellectual 
impatience  and  a  desire  for  quick  and  patent  results,"  which  a 
late  writer,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  great  book  on  the  American  Common- 
wealth, gives  as  one  of  the  salient  intellectual  features  of  our 
people,  the  school  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  thorough  work, 
of  which  all  may  be  proud,  while  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the 
student  in  medicine  in  some  of  its  departments  are  superior  to 
those  offered  by  any  other  school  in  the  State  and  in  the  land. 
These  results  have  been  attained  by  individual  effort,  w'ith  such 
aid  and  encouragement  from  the  parent  university  and  its  friends, 
as  they  were  only  too  willing  to  render. 

We  are  anxious  to  take  the  advanced  step  to  a  four  years' 
course  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Our  city,  in  its  institutions 
of  learning,  should  not  be  behind  those  of  neighboring  States  and 
Provinces.  The  Provinces  of  Canada  have  set  us  an  example 
which  it  would  be  well  to  imitate.  Not  satisfied  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  four  years'  course,  it  is  the  intention  to  advance  to  five 
years  the  coming  autumn.  Their  graduates  in  medicine,  some  of 
whom  are  members  of  our  faculty,  show  the  thoroughness  of  their 
training  in  the  advanced  position  they  assume  in  professional  cir- 
cles in  this  city.  An  esteemed  medical  friend,  while  visiting 
recently,  Egypt,  sent  nie  the  prospectus  of  the  medical  school  at 
Cairo,  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  government,  from 
which  it  is  learned  that  a  live  years'  course  is  required  of  students 
in  that  institution  before  admitting  them  to  their  degree.      The 
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comparison  of  the  exactions  of  a  five  years^  course,  demanded  of 
the  disciple  of  Esculapius  in  Egypt,  who  is  educated  to  combat  the 
diseases  arising  from  and  peculiar  to  the  river  Nile,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  three  years  only,  demanded  of  the  novice  in  medicine  who 
is  expected  to  meet  the  unsanitary  conditions  arising  from  the 
Hamburg  canal  is  not  flattering  to  our  Christian  civilization.  It 
is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  State  has  raised  an 
additional  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  its  people  by  assuming 
the  supervisory  work  of  examining  into  the  fitness  of  all  graduates 
to  practice  medicine,  through  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners. Our  honored  townsman,  Dr.  W.  W.  Potter,  is  an  influential 
member  of  this  Board.  This  movement  is  in  the  right  direction,  and 
has  had,  from  its  inception,  the  approval  of  this  school.  While 
the  University  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
the  State  Board  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  gradu- 
ate to  practise  his  profession.  We  think  the  people  have 
this  protection.  We  hope  that  a  further  advance  will  be  made  in 
the  right  to  the  educational  qualifications  required  before 
entering  on  the  study  of  medicine,  by  exacting  the  academic 
education  obtained  by  graduating  at  our  High  Schools  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

Under  the  voluntary  system  peculiar  to  this  country,  our  insti-  a 
tutions  of  learning  are  dependent,  mainly,  upon  private  beneficence  I 
for  their  endowment.  The  wealth  of  our  city  has  not,  thus  far  in 
its  history,  been  lavished  upon  its  eleemosynary  and  educational 
institutions.  Let  us  commend  to  our  rich  men  the  example  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  who  gave  $7,000,000  to  found  an 
university  and  hospital  in  that  city,  from  which  has  arisen  one  of 
the  most  complete  institutions  of  learning,  and  also  the  most 
/  capacious  hospital,  in  this  or  any  other  land  ;  of  Rockefeller,  of 
Chicago,  whose  millions  have  given  to  that  great  city  an  university 
of  almost  unlimited  resources  ;  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  who,  in  his 
lifetime,  had  set  apart  120,000,000  of  his  vast  wealth  for  educational 
purposes,  to  found  an  university  which  bears  his  name,  which  will 
raise  the  intellectual  standard  in  that  land  of  gold,  and  sunshine, 
and  fruit ;  of  the  late  Ezra  Cornell,  whose  munificent  endow- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  has  made  that  magnificent 
institution  an  enduring  monument  to  his  sagacity  and  liberality  ; 
of  Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whose  broad-minded  character  is 
demonstrated  in  the  establishment  of  Clark  University,  in  that 
city,  which  will  add  to  the  intellectual  and  scientific  greatness  of       / 
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New  England,  already  honored  by  the  vast  endowment  and  gran- 
deur of  old  Harvard. 

Is  Buffalo,  which,  as  a  center  of  commerce,  has  commanded  the 
attention  of  sagacious  business  men,  especially  during  the  decade 
of  the  existence  of  this  school,  to  remain  in  the  background  as  an 
educational  center  ?  Are  the  cereals  of  the  Northwest,  the  lumber 
of  neighboring  States  and  Provinces,  the  coal  and  the  minerals  of 
the  Keystone  State,  which  are  brought  to  our  city  as  a  most  con- 
venient distributing  point,  to  be  our  only  pride  and  boast  ?  We 
may  affirm,  with  great  emphasis,  that  a  city  like  ours,  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  western  terminus  of 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  a  State,  in 
its  system  of  artificial  waterways,  should  have  higher  ambitions 
and  aspirations,  among  its  men  of  wealth,  than  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  riches,  which,  in  fact  and  in  deed  are  only  a  trust,  and 
not  an  actual  possession.  Our  sister  city,  Boston,  has  been  made 
the  center  of  intellectual  culture  and  power,  through  its  great 
schools  of  letters,  and  science,  and  art,  established  by  the  first 
settlers  of  that  noble  commonwealth,  at  Cambridge. 

The  above  are  a  few  examples  of  a  wise  disposition  of  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  our  city,  having  reached,  in  population  and  material  wealth, 
a  position  of  commanding  importance,  should  now  turn  attention 
to  the  educational  and  moral  improvement  of  its  people  ? 
Foundations  are  already  laid  upon  which  to  erect,  through  private 
munificence,  a  superstructure  as  grand  as  the  fair  reputation  of  this 
beautiful  city  should  command.  We  beg  for  a  kind  remembrance 
for  this  school  of  medicine  in  the  hearts  of  this  people.  Unselfish 
labors,  from  a  body  of  accomplished  and  educated  medical  men, 
have  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  best-equipped  schools  of  medi- 
cine can  be  maintained  here.  But  we  need  an  endowment  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  advances  to  which  we  aspire,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  the  right,  indeed,  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  to 
appeal  for  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of  our  work  from  those 
whose  accumulations  in  commerce  have  been  greater  than  ours  in 
the  profession  of  our  choice. 

The  future  of  this  important  work,  in  a  degree,  at  least,  rests 
with  the  alumni,  who,  on  account  of  our  youth,  are  but  few, 
though  of  increasing  influence  and  reputation.  We  add  to  this 
body  this  evening  a  class  of  ten  men,  the  decennial  class,  who  are 
admitted  to  their  chosen  calling,  after  a  course  of  instruction 
which  we  regard  to  be  sufficiently  severe  and  thorough  to  test 
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their    capacity    and   aptitude    for    their    life-work.       We    hope 
we  have  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  a  high  ideal, 
towards  which  to  direct  their  ambitious  labors.     Our  curriculum 
of  study  comprehends  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science 
of  medicine,   with   such   practical   work   at  the   bed-side  as   oar 
ample  clinical  facilities  afford.     Herein  we  deal  with  the  effects  of 
disease,  or  rather  of   pathological   conditions   upon  our  physical 
organizations.       A    thorough    knowledge   of    the   structure  and 
functions  of  the  body   is  necessary   before   such  alterations  and 
changes  made  by  disease  can  be  fully  appreciated  and  understood. 
But  in  the  physical  organization  of  man,  the  creative  power  has 
superadded   a  higher  principle,  the  "  breath  of  life,"  the  via  vWp 
a  mysterious  entity,  as  high  above  human  comprehension  as  is  the 
source  from  whence  it  came.     The  thoughtful  physician  witnesses 
the  manifestation  of  this  life  principle  on  the  dust  of  which  the 
body  is  composed.     Kemedial  agencies,  wisely   applied,    modify, 
relieve,  or  cure  morbid  conditions  into  which  our  bodies  fall.    But 
the  influence  of  this  higher  principle  of  life  on  organic  matter  is  a 
study  of  increasing  interest  as  experience  accnmulateH.     The  good 
physician,  therefore,  affiliates  naturally  with  him  who   ministers 
in  spiritual    things,   and   must   recognize    the    intimate   relations 
existing  between  the  material  and  the  immaterial.     Let  it  be  said 
in  justice  to  the  pious  men  who  constitute  the  governing  body  of 
this  University,  that  the  only  restriction  they  have  imposed  upon 
the  instruction  imparted  to  the  young  men   in  this  school  is  that 
this  department  shall  not,  through  its  faculty,  be  the  instrument 
of  disseminating  unbelief,  agnosticism,  or  any  of  the  materialistic 
or  rationalistic  philosophies  which  flood  and  curse  our  land.     Over 
the  ]>ortals  of  the  operating-room  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals  of 
Europe  a  celebrated  surgeon   has  engraved  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  '*  I  dress  the  wound,  God   heals   it."     May  I  hope  that  this 
motto,  which  embodies  an  everlasting  and  eternal  principle,  maybe 
the  inspiration  of  the  decennial  class  which  we  send  forth  to-night. 
Young  men,  we  have  thus  far,  since  you  came  under  our  instruc- 
tion, stood  in  the  position  of  your  fathers  in  medicine.  Tonight  we 
become  vour  elder  brothers.     You  are  born   into  a  new  life,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  on   earth   higher,  and   purer,  and    nobler. 
AVe  ben  von  to  prove  worth v    custodians   of  these   sacred    trusts. 
that  your  lives  may  exem]>lify    the    highest   moral   and    religious 
principles,  and  the  world  be  made  the  better  by  this  your  admis- 
sion into  the  noblest  profession  to  which  you  can  consecrate  your 
energies.     On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I    bid    you  "God   speed," 
and,  in  conrlnsion,  will  say  to  each  one  of  you,  "  Fare  thee  well." 
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Ohio  University  Monagraphs. 

5  the  purpose  of  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
:o  isaiie  occasional  monographs  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  olhers,  the  general  character  of 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  first  number,  entitled 
■'  Methods  of  Inducing  Introspective  Power,"  by 
Professor  Pierce,  and  from  that  which  here  follows. 
'Iliese  monographs  are  ttot  intended  to  bring  forward 
ikingly  original  views,  but  ralher  to 
questions  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers  of 
every  class,  especially  to  teachers ;  to  stimulate 
thought,  and  to  provoke  further  imjuiry.  It  will  be 
Ihe  aim  of  the  professors  who  have  this  matter  in 
charge  to  avoid  tiio  great  technicality  on  the  one 
hand  and  mere  platitudes  on  the  other.  it  is 
intended  to  publish  two  more  papers  on  Greek  Edu- 
the  Functions  of  Music,  and  one  on 
the  Influence  of  Athletics- 


Some   Aspects   of  Greek    Education. 

By  CHARLES  W.  SUPER, 
PrMideHt  and  Professor  of  Qretk* 

CVER  sinc€  the  revival  of  learning  there  has  been 

manifest  in  all  parts  of  the  civilired  world  a  remark* 

able  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  natural   curiosity  to  know 

the  internal  affairs  of  so  remarkable  a  people ;  but 

there  has  also  been  a  persistent  and  well  directed 
effort  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  this  was  possible,  to  what 
extent  the  intense  intellectual  activity  of  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era  was  related  to  that  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  how  far  it  was  the  native 
product  of  Greek  genius.  Historians  have  likewise 
sought  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  intellectual 
development  of  this  era  was  fostered  of  set  purpose 
by  the  leaders  in  public  opinion   in    Greece* 

The  progress  of  a  people  or  a  nation  is  measured 
by  its  system  of  instruction  ;  and  as  the  people  of  mod- 
ern times  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  popular  education,  there  has  been  a  growing 
desire  to  look  more  carefully  into  Greek  pedagogy  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  possible  whether  it  contains 
anything  of  stimulus  or  warning  for  our  own  times. 
Probably  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  would  deny 
that  the  audiences  that  listened  to  the  speeches  of 
Pericles,  or  were  present  at  the  trial  of  Socrates,  or 
took    sides   in   the    bitter  forensic    contest    between 
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Itcinosilienes  and  .\escliir 

les,  were  the  most  intelli- 

Kont  ever  asstmbk-.l  for  a  1 

like  |)urpose. 

Nevertheless  (he  sucif 

;tv'  (hey  rejiresenicd  had  in 

il  l)ie  see>is  of  decay  ihats 

oon  grew  into  vigorous  life 

and  deslroyefl  ihc  social  orj^anistii  in  which  they  hail 
|)lanietl  llienisdves.  In  our  day  Ihe  teachers  uf  pec- 
jil'j,  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  Ihe  instniclion  of  the 
ire  held  to  be  largely  responsible 
its  patriotism.  Does  this  same 
h  tci  the  teachers  of  the  ancient 
■  enlightened  commonwealths  fall 
integration  because  their  teachers 
their  trust,  or  failed    through  igno- 
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>  murals  and 
■espon<*il)ility  attac 
Ireeks?  Did  ihcs. 
nio  political  [lisin 
rt'ere   faithless 


ranee  ti>  point  out 

iif  safety?     (Ir  did  this 

because  no   such   stale- 

whost  duty  a 

vntly    the  iru 

liave  called  ii 


to  their  fellow-citi/.ens  the  way 
is  misfortune  come  upon  thein 
:uted  guardians  existed 
nd  privilege  it  was  to  hidd  up  persisl- 
eaim  of  human  life?  Our  own  times 
ito  existence  a  large  number  of  special 
works  on  the  |jedagogy  of  the  ancient  (Irecks,  from 
ihe  bulky  volumes  of  (Irasberger  to  the  brief  niono- 
){ra]jhs  whose  name  is  legion.  For  the  last  four  cen- 
turies, at  least,  the  (Ireeks  have  bcon  our  school- 
masters, and  the  in()iiiry  is  certainly  pertinent.  Who 
were  the  teachers  i>f  the  (ireeksr  The  search  after 
the  mysterious  influence  that  made  the  (Ireeks  a 
imiiiue  pi;o|)le  is  like  the  ipiest  after  many  of  the  still 
nmliscovered  secrets  of  nature.  We  can  describe 
results,  net  forth  liie  proximate  causes,  but  there  rs- 
mains  always  a  residum  that  defies  our  closest  scru- 
tiny. National  traits  and  talents  are  something  for 
which  no  aileipiate  explanation  has  yet  been  found 
Anthropological  ]isychology  is  a  historical,  not  a 
iiialheiiiatical    hcicnce  ;  its  ilata  ciin  not  be   used  for 


predicting  the  future.  The  adept  can  exhibit  the  how 
of  certain  phenomena,  not  the  why.  A  nation's  his- 
tory is,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  the 
physical  conditions  in  which  it  lives,  but  not  wholly. 
The  same  soil  and  the  same  atmosphere  have  fre- 
quently nourished,  and  still  nourish,  nations  of  widely 
different  mental  characteristics.  So  national  traits 
often  change — slowly,  it  is  true — where  physical  con- 
ditions vary  but  little,  if  at  all.  Sometimes  the  great 
thinkers  of  a  nation  are  the  acme  and  culmination  of 
its  spiritual  forces.  This  is  true  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, of  Augustus,  of  Klizabeth,  of  Louis  XIV.  Some- 
times they  stand  out  like  intellectual  monuments 
amid  the  general  abasement, which  serve  only  to  show 
that  the  spirit  of  their  countrymen  is  not  wholly 
dead.  Such  was  the  age  of  Milton  in  his  almost  sol- 
itary grandeur,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  Ooethe 
and  Schiller.  The  coryphaei  of  Italian  literature 
form,  for  the  most  part,  a  hapless  procession  as  they 
pass  before  our  mind's  eye ;  and  even  the  brighest 
intellects  of  ancient  Greece  seemed  to  be  oppressed 
at  times  with  the  feeling  of  their  loneliness.  The  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  education  can  hardly  avoid 
being  impressed  ^vith  the  fact  that  the  men  who  have 
made  the  largest  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
thought  are  the  product  of  times  when  the  State  did  bu 
little  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses.  There  may 
be  but  slight  connection  between  the  two  conditions, 
but  we  constantly  find  them  existing  side  by  side. 
In  England  the  age  of  Shakspere  is  a  conspicuous 
example  ;  and  it  is  true  of  British  thought  in  general 
that  it  is  not  the  product  of  educational  forces  that 
reached  down  to  the  masses.  (Joethe  and  Schiller 
lived  at  a  time   when  (lermany   was  dotted   with  uni- 
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rersitfes;  but  these  were  still  fargely  fiefd  in  the 
bonds  of  a  imntified  scholasticism,  and  public  schools 
were  in  a  lamentably  low  state  of  efficienc*.  in 
Italy  and  France  the  situation  was,  if  possible,  even 
worse;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  necessary  ctmnectiun  between  great  men 
and  national  greatness. 

If,  therefoT^,  we  study  systems  of  initruction 
with  the  hope  of  finding  therein  that  which  will  show 
MS  how  a  nation  becomes  (.Teat  we  shall  almost  invar- 
iably be  ill sappoin ted.  They  do  not  make  great 
meT>.  'ITiey  have  chiefly  a  historical,  rarely,  if  ever, 
a  practical  value.  Much  as  there  may  be  in  the 
intellectual  prorinctions  of  great  men — Socrates,  for 
fxample,  has  ftimished  food  tor  the  mental  digestion 
(if  millions  of  thinking  pcople^thete  is  little  appar- 
ently in  the  aye  in  which  he  lived  to  show  that  he  was 
lis  natural  product,  though  there  is  no  donbt  that  if 
he  had  lived  amidst  a  different  environment  hisacti«- 
ity  would  have  been  directed  in  a  different  channel. 
Men  of  his  type  can  not  be  called  into  existence  at 
will.  There  is  much  tr<ilh  in  the  statement  thai  a 
nafion's  hislory  is  a  biography  of  its  great  men-      In 
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Ihe  last  analysis  thought  mil 
most  persons  are  willing  to  believe.  The  truth,  when 
vteadfastedly  and  disinterestedly  proclaimed,  is  cer- 
tain of  a  wider  recognition  than  the  boonds  of  a 
nation  or  the  limits  of  an  age.  Why  is  the  Tireek 
education  that  produced  the  great  mi 
and  fourth  cenluries  before  Christ  of  mi 
lis  than  that  in  which  were  trained  Shakspcre  and 
Milton,  or  I^sstng  and  hia  contemporaries?  Because 
all  these  fed  more  or  leas  on  the  inCelleclual  product 
of  the  ancient  soil.       In  a  sense,    then,    a  sindy  of 


of  the  fifth 
iterest  to 
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Greek  pedagogy  is  an  examination  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  later  comers  drew  their  intellectual 
inspiration,  more  or  less  directly.  But  they  used 
these  materials  only  as  genius  and  talent  uses  such 
materials — as  stimulus. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
furnish  a  history  of  Greek  education.  It  is  too 
brief  for  that.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible 
in  our  day  to  write  more  than  a  mere  sketch,  for 
the  reason  that  the  extant  materials  are  exceedingly 
scanty.  There  is  only  room  here  to  record  a  few 
fairly  well  authenticated  facts  and  to  set  forth  certain 
inferences  that  have  occurred  to  the  writer  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject. The  scantiness  of  the  material  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Greek  pub- 
lic did  not  attach  the  importance  to  national  educa- 
tion that  is  attached  to  it  by  the  leading  nations  of 
today.  If  the  large  cities  of  Europe  or  America 
were  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  com- 
pletely as  those  of  ancient  Greece,  there  is  hardly  one 
among  the  ruins  of  which  would  not  be  found  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  it  had  been  the  seat  of  great 
educational  institutions.  But  the  ruins  of  Greek 
cities  tell  us  little  of  education.  There  were  no 
buildings  corresponding  to  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, as  no  Greek  state  seriously  concerned  itself  for 
the  instruction  of  its  youth  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  so  little  definite  information  about  Greek 
elementary  education.  Many  writer,s  have  more  or 
less  to  say  upon  education,  but  they  tell  us  rather 
what  it  ought  to  be  than  what  it  was.  While,  there- 
fore, it  is   comparatively  easy  to  write  a  history  of 
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(ireek  educational  theories,  it  is  impossible  lo  say 
much  about  Greek  educational  practice  without  feel- 
ing thai  a  great  deal  of  what  we  say  is  possibly  crrn- 
nous.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  (Ireek  school- 
rooms; the  preparation  required  of  teachers,  though 
of  their  fitness  they  were  probably  themselves  Ihe 
sole  judges  ;  of  the  books  and  other  appurtenances 
used,  such  as  maps,  globes,  slates,  etc.  In  short, 
of  the  external  appliances  for  leaching,  that  are  now 
considered  well  nigh  indispensable,  we  have  only  the 
most  meager  information.  It  is  probable  that  .hese 
things  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  (hat  the  stress  wjs  laid  almost 
wholly  upon  purely  mental  labor.  Need  we  be  sur- 
prised because  such  great  results  were  produced  by 
such  meager  means  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the  great 
vice  of  modern  pedagogy  that  it  helps  the  pupil  too 
much  ? 

A  leading  trait  of  the  Greeks,  especially  of  the 
[ouians,  was  the  desire  f^  know.  Paul  tells  us  that 
even  in  his  time  many  of  them  were  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  find  out  some  new  thing.  This  desire  in 
its  irception  is  mere  idle  curiosity,  but  it  is  the  foun- 
tain-head of  scicntilic  inquiry.  From  it  sprang  ihe 
fruitful  growth  of  Greek,  and  indeed  of  all,  pbilo- 
sojihy.  It  impressed  the  Apostle,  because  to  his 
Oriental  mind  it  was  somethii.g  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. In  the  Homeric  I'oems  but  faint  traces  of  it 
are  manifest,  and  it  was  never  very  conspicuous 
among  the  Dorians,  but  reached  its  fullest  develop- 
ment among  thf  Athenians.  To  what  it  led  is  well 
known.  It  is  related  of  many  Greeks  that  they  vis- 
ited the  older  countries  uf  the  Kast  in  order  to 
observe  and  study  their  institutions  and  their  natural 
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productions.  Surprise  has  often  been  expressed,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  regret,  that  these  quick- 
witted travelers  took  so  little  note  of  the  speech  of 
the  people  they  visited.  But  there  is  a  reason  for 
this.  Language  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  mere 
external  manifestation  of  what  is  in  the  human  mind. 
In  itself  it  had  to  the  Greek  no  intrinsic  value.  His 
own  language  was  manifestly  superior  as  an  organ  of 
expression  to  any  with,  which  he  came  in  contact. 
If  he  could  discover  the  underlying  principle,  of 
which  speech  was  only  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion, he  was  content.  He  concerned  himself  with 
foreign  languages  only  so  far  as  they  had  a  practical 
value,  and  regarded  them  of  no  further  importance, 
because  they  revealed  no  radical  differences  in  the 
human  mind.  The  case  was  otherwise  when  there 
w^s  a  question  of  foreign  institution  and  the  history 
of  foreign  countries.  Here  was  something  radically 
unlike  anything  he  could  find  at  home. 

The  Cireeks  attached  a  high  value  to  training 
both  physical  and  intellectual.  Every  Greek  city 
had  its  buildings  and  grounds  suitably  furnished  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  to  be  unfamiliar  with 
such  exercises  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  slave 
or  a  barbarian.  In  fact,  the  state  concerned 
itself  far  more  with  such  training  than  with  training 
of  the  mind.  But  here,  too,  the  principle  was 
believed  to  be  of  chief  importance.  Greek  writers 
have  so  much  to  say  in  disparagement  of  extensive 
information  when  acquired  at  the  expense  of  thoi*t 
ough  mental  training,  that  this  thought  must  havel 
had  a  firm  basis  in  public  opinion.  Plato  regardedl 
as  the  important  principles  of  education,  the  correl|r 
tion  of  all  knowledge,  the  recognition  of  the  unitj'  of 
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all  sciences,  the  desire  to  pursue  truth  to  its  discov- 
er)', and  the  determination  not  to  stop  short  of  this 
goal.  From  this  jioint  of  view  Greek  education  was 
strictly  rational  and  philosophical.  Il  did  not  mul- 
tiply issues.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  have  done  so, 
because  the  intellectiiai  product  available  for  peda- 
gogical purposes  was  limited  in  amount.  Its  aim 
was  not  to  make  professional  men,  but  intelligent 
citizens.      In  this  it  served  its  purpose  admtrably. 

How  simple  the  most  libera!  course  of  stndy  wa* 
to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  when  Greece  was  already  in 
its  decline  1  There  was  but  little  historv  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  and  hardly  any  natural  or 
physical  science.  The  speculations  of  philoso])hers, 
though  wonderfully  shrewd  in  many  cases,  were 
hardly  more  than  mere  guesses.  They  thought 
deeply,  and  observed  with  some  care,  hot  their  obser- 
vations lacked  accuracy  for  want  of  suitable  instru- 
ments. There  was  no  study  of  geographj-  and  no 
scientific  study  of  music.  It  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
literature,  practical  politics  and  some  mathematics, 
We  get  a  fairly  accurate  notion  of  what  it  must  have 
been  by  subtracting  what  we  know  that  il  could  not 
have  included. 

What  we  gee  taking  place  tn  the  case  of  indivi- 
duals in  our  own  day  has  taken  place  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  Greeks 
were  no  exception.  The  parent  who  by  natural  abil- 
ity has  sncceeded  in  acquiring  a  larger  amount  of 
knowledge  than  his  fellows,  soon  recognises  the 
superiority  that  his  attainments  give  him,  and  desires 
the  same  advantages  for  his  children.  He  then 
endeavors  by  artificial  helps,  applied  in  the  form  of 
more  or   less  svstemalic  instruction,    to  transmit  to 
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them  the  benefit  of  his  acquired  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience. When  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have 
reached  the  recognition  of  this  advantage  they  strive 
to  establish  national  systems  of  education.  The 
^Jr-e'c-j,  O'Ving  to  their  pre-e:nineTtaat  iral  genius,  fos- 
tered by  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  unconsciously 
])roduced  the  Homeric  Poems.  Later  generations 
recognized  their  value  as  a  means  of  culture,  and 
made  them  the  basis  of  a  national  system  of  instiuc- 
tion.  This  literature  was,  however,  spontaneous  and 
unconscious,  as  indeed  is  all*  the  earliest  literature  of 
every  nation.  But  the  product  of  the  Oreek  muse 
was  far  superior  to  everything  else  of  the  kind.  Why 
it  was  so  we  cannot  explain.  That  it  came  into  exis- 
tence by  a  sort  of  inspiration  was  a  fact  well  recog- 
nized by  the  Greeks  themselves  when  they  began  to 
reflect  upon  it  and  study  it.  They  saw  that  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  at  will,  though  many  of  them 
tried  to  do  this  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  a  set 
of  rules  instinctively  followed  by  the  creatorr,  of 
Greek  literature. 

Sometimes  a  nation  recognizes  the  superior 
value  of  a  foreign  literary  product  to  anything  of  its 
ftwn  creation  and  makes  an  imported  article  the  basis 
of  its  national  instruction  The  Romans  followed 
this  course  and  their  earliebl  text-book?  were  trans- 
lations of  the  Homeric  Poems.  Somewnat  similarly 
the  school-books  used  in  this  country  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  were  more  or  less  close  im- 
itations of  those  in  use  in  the  mother-country.  In 
time,  however,  the  Romans  gradually  laid  aside  their 
translations  from  the  Greek  and  brought  into  gener- 
al use  the  writings  of  native  authors.  And  it  may 
be  added,  we    are  having  a  like  experience  with  the 
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Irteraliire  of  (Ireal  Britain. 

It  has  bten  siateH  above  tl.at  Greek  u-riter* 
often  speak  of  tlie  evil  effects  produced  upon  li.e 
mind  by  the  effort  to  know  many  thing-i  Tlii* 
judgment  is  not  only  endorsed  by  the  iinivc-r^al 
lesEimony  of  mankind  but  b»  rhe  cxpeiicnce  of 
the  fireeks  themselves.  When  we  ■come  to  llic 
Alexandrian  p<;riod,  ptcminenlly  an  encyclopedic 
age,  we  find  how  greatly  the  (J.-eek  inteliect  lias  i  let  r- 
iorated.  There  are  few  great  thinkers,  and  nii  great 
men  cxce])t  aulncratic  political  leaders.  The 
C.rpek  literature  of  this  period  is  vastly  inferior  to 
ihat  which  preceded  it.  We  have  en;ered  upon  an 
era  of  yreat  scholars  who  are  ufien  mere  pedants 
men  sadly  lacking  in  the  |)ower  of  or.ginal  il. ought. 
Vet  it  was  this  highly  artificial  literary  prodnci  that 
was  chiefly  adnnred  by  the  Romans.  We  tno* 
more  of  it  from  its  ima^ie  reflected  through  Roman 
minds  than  we  do  directly. 

Passing  thence  to  Kome  we  are  confronted  with 
what  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  condition 
of  things.  The  Roman  people  manifested  almost  no 
inlerpsi  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  meagre  educa- 
t  un  they  inipa.rled  to  their  youth  was  bascil  on  a  for- 
eign product.  The  lack  of  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  Roman  mythology.  Yet  they  exhi- 
bited a  genius  for  government  that  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  created,  without 
a  model,  a  liodv  of  laws  that  subseijuently  became 
Ihe  basis  of  all  European  legal  systems.  The  history 
of  Ancient  kume,  leaving  time  out  of  account,  fur- 
nishes a  striking  parallel  to  that  of  modern  England. 
The  Knglish  penjile  have  conlnbuled  but  little  to  the 
uri^inal    thovi;,rlit  of  theworld.    yet  they    have  known 
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how  to  extend  their  empire  around  the  globe.  Their 
educational  system  until  recently  took  but  little 
account  of  the  common  people,  while  that  intended 
for  the  higher  classes  was  founded  on  the  intellec- 
tual creations  of  (ireece,  more  or  less  modified  by 
Roman  ideas.  Their  legal  system  is  likewise  more 
original  than  any  other  now  obtaining  in  Europe. 

Here  again  our  thoughts  almost  involuntarily 
turn  to  Italy  and  Germany,  the  home  of  music,  poe- 
try, painting  and  philosophy-- countries  as  badly 
governed  as  the  states  of  ancient  Greece.  Only  after 
centuries  of  internecine  strife,  disintegration,  and 
the  most  wretched  administration  of  government  have 
ti.ese  countries  achieved  a  national  unity,  the  perma- 
nence of  which  is  by  no  means  assured.  Will  their 
efficient  educational  system  effect  what  the  genius  of 
the  people  aimed  at  in  vain  ?  It  is  not  much  wonder 
that  practical  people  do  not  greatly  concern  them- 
s  Ives  about  national  education.  The  Greeks  were 
not  lacking  in  patriotism.  Their  orators  are  never 
weary  of  calling  Up  the  memory  <  f  the  heroes  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae  and  their  hearers  never 
failed  to  manifest  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  glorious 
deeds  of  their  ancestors.  But  they  could  not  be 
aroused  to  emulation  and  to  a  willingness  to  make 
similar  sacrifices,  when  occasion  called, 

Greek  writers  on  education  generally  lay  much 
stress  on  the  importance  of  making  the  systems  of 
in.struction  conform  to  the  existing  constitution. 
Speaking  broadly,  this  means  that  where  the  estab- 
lished form  of  government  is  aristocratic,  the  young 
should  be  taught  to  respect  it,  and  where  democratic 
it  should  be  looked  upon  with  the  same  feeling. 
Socrates,    as    is   well    known,    went    to    the    farthest 
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exlreme  in  his  reverence  for  the  laws  nf  liis  country, 
and  voluntarily  sacrificed  his  life  loan  eiMit  that  he 
held  to  be  clearly  unjust.  He  fell  as  few  men  l,ave  fdt 
since  his  time,  thdt  for  mi  possible  excuse  sfio'ild  a 
law  be  evaded.  Though  a  mreal  admirer  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  native  city,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  ihe 
{jernicious  influence  of  demagogues,  a  class  of  men 
who  were  ever  ready  to  advocate  any  measure  that 
promised  to  subserve  their  itiimediaie  enil-i.  During 
his  trial  he  tells  his  judges  that  he  is  clivineiy  com- 
missioned til  act  as  a  monitor  tn  his  countrymen,  and 
that  he  dared  not  abridge  his  life  by  expoaing  ii  to 
the  animosity  of  an  opp-.sing  political  party. 

Convinred  as  I.e  was  that  virtue  and  knowledge 
were  reciprocally  intcrcliangcabie  terms,  he  believed 
that  all  thai  was  needed  ti>  m^fce  a  man  virtuous  was 
ti)  make  him  wise.  The  curallary  to  this  belief  was 
that  the  rorms  uf  government  under  which  men  live 
was  unimportant.  On  the  other  hrnd.  the  chief 
thinkers  of  the  Socralic  school  were  not  fully  in 
accord  with  their  master  on  this  point,  and  nearly  all 
exhibit  a  preference  for  ihe  aristocratic  constitulinn 
of  the  Dorians.  The  fickle  democracies  of  iheir 
times  wrought  a  feeling  of  disgust  in  the  minds  of 
most  thinking  men  who  were  not  practical  politicians, 
and  they  looked  tu  a  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  persons  to  guarantee  the  state 
against  ever  recurring  innovations 
opinions  some  pretty 
sory  education  as  ad' 
majority   of 
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The  ruinous  effects  of  rieinocratic  goverament  in 
Greece  became,  in  the  co«  rse  of  time,  painfully  evi- 
dent, yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that,  in  the  main,  the 
aristocrats  governed  any  better.  Greece,  indeed, 
found  peace  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  power 
exerted  from  withe ut,  but  it  ^as  at  the  expense  of 
all  that  had  made  her  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  his- 
tor\  of  the  world.  Plainly,  the  price  paid  was  much 
loo  high  for  the  value  of  the  commodity. 

Many  intelligent  Greeks  seem  to  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion  now  held  bv  not  a  few  of  our 
thinkers.  An  enormous  mass  of  matter  issues  from 
the  press  in  our  day  designed  to  warn  the  public 
against  the  dangers  »o  be  apprehended  from  an  unen- 
lightened democracy.  Vet  the  only  remedy  proposed 
is  more  intelligence  for  the  masses.  Our  panacea  is 
likewise  a  th«. rough  system  of  instruction  vigorously 
administered.  In  fact  the  same  view  is  generally 
held  in  Europe,  and  current  history  is  a  repetition  on 
a  large  scale  of  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
Germans  expect  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  mon- 
archy by  a  thorough  and  efficient  svstem  of  public 
instruction ;  the  English  and  French  look  for  thjt 
same  results  from  the  same  cause  uniier  a  regime  in 
which  democracy  is  constantly  growing  in  strength 
and  influence. 

A:»  important  fact  that  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  study  of  Greek  education  is  that  even 
where  it  was  not  aristocratic  it  was  always  exclusive. 
It  kept  in  view  but  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  pop- 
ulation. The  inhabitants  of  Attica  during  the  per- 
iod here  under  discussion  probably  varied  in  number 
from  400,000  to  600,000.  Of  these  from  20,000  to 
jo,ooo   were   citizens.     The   remainder  were  slaves, 
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with  a  small  nutnberof  resident  alit-ns.  Winnen  were 
entirely  excluiied  (roni  the  benefit  of  st  slemaiic  intel- 
lectual training.  All  they  learneil  related  exclusively 
10  domestic  affairs.  The  few  women  who  figure  in 
('•reek  history  were,  at  least  so. far  as  Athene  is  co:.. 
terned.  of  the  class  whose  reputation  was  que^riona- 
ble  There  were  irnt  lacking  evidei  ee>  of  ilissaiis- 
faciiun  with  liiis  state  of  affairs,  but  ti.ey  produced 
no  tangible  results. 

Slavery  was  an  institution  so  firmly  established 
in  Ihe  social  labric  of  antiquity  that  we  rarely  meet 
with  any  one  who  questioned  its  justice  drcek  wri- 
ters almost  without  exception  looked  upon  it  as 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man.  '1  Ley  held  that  many 
men  are  servile  by  nature  and  only  Bited  tn  be  in 
subjection  to  others.  Admitting  this  re3>oning  lo  be 
torreci,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  I  ow  they  overhmk 
ihe  fact  that  men  often  fell  into  slavery  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  almost  inevitable  fate  of  the 
vanquished  in  war  was  to  be  sold  into  servitudv,  a 
fate  that  bore  heaviest  on  women  and  children. 
These  rarely  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  between 
death  and  bondjge.  Thr  intense  love  of  liberty  that 
has  always  been  a  conspicuous  trait  of  the  (ircck 
character  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  slav- 
ery should  be  regarded  by  them  as  the  proper  condi- 
tion of  many  peoples,  not  excepting  some  Ihal 
belonged  to  tlieir  own  race. 

Freedom  to  do,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  what- 
ever one  liked,  was  a  right  that  was  always  ar- 
dently maintained  by  the  Athenians.  Thucydides 
lays  great  stress  upon  this  trait  of  his  country- 
men in  the  Veil  known  oration  that  he  puts  in 
the    iiiiiuth    of    I'ericles      The    Spartans    who    gave 
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lip  their  lives  at  Thermopylae  desired  posterity 
to  know  that  this  deed  ot  patriotism  was  done 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  On  the 
otner  hand  the  Athenians  exhibited  equal  bravery  at 
Marathon  and  elsewhere  because  they  recognized 
that  the  liberty  of  all  Greece  was  at  stake.  Theirs 
was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, not  mere  obe<iience  to  law.  It  was  a  notable 
exhibition  of  individual  prowess  rather  than  obe- 
dience to  tradition. 

Nowhtre  was  this  love  of  liberty  and  the  lack  of 
it  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  two  state>.  In  Sparta  the  child  became  at 
birth,  or  even  before,  the  ward  of  the  state.  It  was 
trained  by  the  state  and  for  the  state  exclusively. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  overwhelming  power  of  tra- 
dition. Hut  as  this  training  was  almo>t  entirely  of  a 
military  character,  it  was  of  little  valut  except  in 
time  of  war.  The  arts  of  peace  received  no  attention, 
and  the  consequences  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
disastrous.  Sparta,  like  Athens,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
foreign  conqueror,  and  left  behind  no  memorials  of 
her  former  greatness.  Hut  Athens,  even  in  her  ruins, 
is  glorious. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  in  Athens 
the  state,  or  a  strong  public  sentiment,  required 
the  citizen  to  give  his  boys  at  least  the  rudimer  ts  of 
an  education,  but  no  more  seems  to  have  been 
required,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  on  record  that 
not  all  Athenians  were  inteliigent.  If  a  citizen  neg- 
lected the  education  of  his  sons  it  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  only  the  parties  in  interest  and  nobody 
else.     There  were  laws  to  regulate  the  management  of 
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The  Creeks  considered  ijleniy  nf  leNure*  as  aa 
indispensable  pre-requisite  lo  liberal  culture.  They 
C'luld  not  conceive  thai  a  person  who  was  c<iiii|ielled 
to  labor  with  his  haniis  might  also  be  an  earnest 
searcher  afier  truth.  The  importance  of  lihernl  cul- 
ture being  conceded,  it  was  argued  that  time  was 
necessary  for  ils  acquisition,  and  thai  it  coiild  only 
be  had  by  relegating  to  slaves  those  callings  that 
were  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  livelihood  for 
all.  The  question  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
seriously  consiiiered  by  any  one  whether  ii  was  pos- 
sible so  to  educaie  those  who  have  to  toil  with  their 
hands  tHat  they  might  find  in  their  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion the  solace  anil  enjoyment  of  a   trained  intellect. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  in  Attica  was  exception 
ally  mild.  All  the  Hreeks  were  simple  in  their  manner 
of  life  and  their  wants  were  easily  supplied.  Neverthe- 
less the  free  citizen  was  expecleil  lo  dcvi'te  himself  to 
philosophy  and  lo  politics,  but  not  lo  a  handicraft  of 
any  kind.  The  poorest  were  not  without  theirslaves, 
whose  duty  it  was_  to  provide  for  their  physical 
wants.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  because  leistire 
and  literature  were  here  found  together,  the  one  was 
ihe  necessary  corallary  of  ibe  other.     The  people  of 
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our  Southern  States  before  the  war  were  not  lacking 
in  leisure.  A  social  system  existed  not  unlike  that 
which  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece,  yet  the  South  pro- 
duced neither  artists,  nor  literary  men,  nor  philoso- 
phers. Even  its  politicians  were  as  much  of  a  fail- 
ure as  those  of  ancient  Greece.  The  literary  pro- 
duct of  England  did  not  come  from  the  leisure  class. 
The  English  nobility  were  often  the  patrons  of  liter- 
ary men,  but  not  themselves  creators  of  literature. 
From  these  facts  it  is  again  evident  that  when  we 
study  the  ancient  Greeks  we  are  dealing,  not  with  a 
peculiar  condition,  but  with  a  unique  people. 

When  we  are  studying  Greek  education  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  important  part  played  in  in  it 
by  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  In  time  of  peace 
it  was  customary  for  many  of  the  citizens  to  meet 
together  almost  daily  for  purposes  of  literary  and 
philosophical  discussion.  That  questions  of  this 
kind  were  not  of  interest  to  all  is  sufficiently  evident, 
but  that  many  took  part  in  them  is  well  attested,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  political  clubs  of  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities  were  the  foci  of  all  manner  of 
schemes.  No  better  school  for  voung  men  can  be 
imagined  than  these  coteries  in  which  older  men  were 
the  chiof  speakers,  and  where  all  questions  of  human 
interest  were  discussed  over  and  over.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  name  a  score  of  men  who  might  be 
found  together  in  Athens  at  almost  any  time  during 
the  period  here  under  considerBtion,  whose  conversa- 
tion, if  well  profited  by  for  a  year  or  two,  would  of 
itself  constitute  a  liberal  education.  How  valuable 
such  a  privilege  was  no  one  in  our  day  can  so  well 
appreciate  as  the  solitary  student.  The  Greeks  had 
a  strong  aversion  to   the  written  character.     On  this 
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point  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  the  words  of 
Uutcher.  Sajs  he,  •■The  severance  between  writing 
and  the  fine  arts — beneficient  as  it  was  from  the  artis- 
tic point  of  view,  and  no  less  so  from  the  point  of 
view  of  convenience— was  unhap^jy  for  the  prestlye 
of  writing,  which  was  long  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as 
mechanical,  syinb-ilic,  almost  cabalistic.  They  dis- 
sociated from  it  the  notion  of  organic  beauty  and 
artistic  form.  Now,  as  artists  Ihey  disliked  all  mere 
routine,  all  work  that  was  merely  mechanical.  The 
free  inspiration  of  the  poet  was  checked  by  the  use 
of  conventional  symbols;  the  epic  and  the  drama 
depended,  if  not  for  their  very  existence,  at  least  for 
their  vitality,  on  the  living  voice  and  on  listening 
crowds.  Add  to  this  fact  that  poetry,  with  its 
musical  accompaniments,  could  be  carried  in  the 
memory  without  external  aids  and  appliances.  *  • 
Socrates  says  writing  is  the  mere  image  or  phantom 
of  the  living  and  animated  word.  It  does  not  teach 
what  was  not  known  befurc.  it  only  serves  to  remind 
the  reader  of  something  that  he  already  knew.  It 
enfeebles  the  power  of  thought.  It  is  delusive  even 
a«  an  aid  to  memory,  for  it  weakens  and  supersedes 
this  faculty  by  providing  an  artificial  substitULe. 
Moreover,  it  has  no  power  of  adaptation  ;  it  speaks 
in  one  voice  to  all,  it  cannot  answer  questions,  meet 
objections,  correct  misunderstandings,  or  supple- 
ment its  own  omissions." 

The  student  of  Greek  pedagogy  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  its  weakness  in  what  we  call  its 
moral  elements.  Socrates,  indeed,  taught  that  it  is 
just  as  far  from  right  to  injure  an  enemy  as  to  injure 
a  friend,  and  his  countrymen  seem  to  have  had  a  sort 
of  vague  notion  that  justice  prevails  in  the  end.      On 
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the  other  hand,  the  Greek  orators  in  their  harangues 
seldom  appeal  to  any  other  motive  tha!»  a  rather  nar- 
row and  sliort-*5ighted  expediency.  Whatever  they 
may  have  thought,  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  it  was 
only  by  such  appeals  that  they  could  produce  the 
impression  they  desired  upon  their  auditors.  A  kind 
fatalism,  either  latent  or  expressed,  runs  through  the 
entire  body  of  Greek  literature.  It  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  that  men  might  do  what  they  would, 
the  event  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  who  were  often 
whimsical  and  who  often  interfered  in  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  mortals  without  regard  to  their  moral 
qualities.  The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Greeks,  so 
largely  formed  and  mouldetl  by  the  Homeric  Poems, 
had  a  deleterious  effect  uj)on  their  conduct.  This 
was  so  keenly  felt  by  men  like  Plato  that  they  wished 
to  exclude  them  from  the  list  of  educational  books. 
But  this  was  only  a  theory,  and  no  one  seems 
to  ^  have  ever  thought  seriously  of  putting  it 
into  practice.  These  poems  exhibit  along  with 
much  that  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  the  most 
revolting  scenes  of  inhumanity,  unchaslity,  lying  and 
deception.  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  con- 
trast between  the  books  now  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  and  those  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
boys  from  their  earliest  childhood.  The  effect  of 
this  teaching,  both  direct  and  indirect,  was  of  the 
most  pernicious  character.  The  qualities  most  con- 
spicuous in  Greek  heroes  of  both  history  and  fiction 
were  rarely  such  as  would  now  commend  them  for 
imitation. 

There  is  nothing  more  prominent  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  Greek  than  the  extraordinary  stress 
laid  upon   the  cultivation  of  the  memory.     It  is  the 
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key-note  of  the  entire  system.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  school  days  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  learning  by  heart  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. The  case  of  a  young  man  is  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon  who  was  required  by  his  father  to  commit  to 
memory  the  entire  poems  of  Homer ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  anecdote  to  show  that  the  feat  was 
regarded  as  Exceptional.  In  this  connection  we  may 
also  remind  our  readers  of  the  story  told  regarding 
the  humane  treatment  accorded  by  the  Sicilians  to 
those  Atnenian  captives  who  could  repeat  considera- 
ble portions  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  In  this 
respect  the  later  Greeks  were  doubtless  influenced  by 
the  example  of  the  earlier  rhapsodists,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  reciting  long  extracts  from  the  Homeric 
Poems  at  the  various  entertainments  and  assemblies 
so  common  among  their  countrymen 

Yet  this  method,  now  regarded  as  so  objectiona- 
ble, and  which  is  so  'rapidly  going  out  of  use,  not 
only  produced  great  literary  characters,  but  great 
thinkers,  great  historians,  great  physicians,  great 
mathematicians,  great  scientists,  great  artists  and 
great  statesmen.  With  these  facts  and  results  before 
us,  is  it  not  safe  to  conclude  that  but  one  thing  is 
indispensable  for  the  most  efficient  intellectual  train- 
ing of  the  young,  and  that  is  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  highest  literary  achievements  of  the 
race  }  The  example  and  experience  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  furnibhes  useful  lessons  for  our  time,  both 
positively  and  negatively  :  positively,  as  showing  that 
a  small  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  used  so  as  to 
produce  intellectual  excellence  of  the  highest  order ; 
negatively,  as  making  plain  the  fact  that  something 
more  than  this  is  needed  to  make  good   citizens  and 
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guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  the  state. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  to  which  there  is  room 
here  for  only  a  passing  reference,  that  our  own  day 
is  the  witness  of  a  return  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  Greek  pedagogy  in  the  prominent  place  advo- 
cated for  the  study  of  literature.  What  the  Greeks 
actually  did  we  are  strongly  urged  to  do,  namely,  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  authors  in  the  lowest  grades 
and  continues  it  through  the  highest.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  modern  movement  has  no  connec- 
tion with  antiquity,  but  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  careful 
study  of  our  social  condition  and  needs.  Neverthe- 
less something  more  than  literature  is  necessary. 
Mere  literature  is  a  product  that  is  too  spontaneous 
in  its  origin  to  be  a  sole  guide  to  conduct.  We  need 
to  know  history  ;  we  need  to  have  placed  before  our 
young  people  the  results  of  conduct,  the  political  and 
social  experience  of  the  race,  if  we  would  have  them 
learn  the  effect  of  human  conduct  on  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  mankind.  Of  the  habitual  practice  of 
honesty,  chastity,  sobriety,  truthfulness,  self-denial 
for  the  good  others,  do  not  in  the  long  run  bring  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  if  the  dis-. 
regard  of  these  virtues  does  not  produce  the  oppo- 
site results  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  older 
governments  where  shall  we  find  our  sanctions  for 
moral  conduct  ? 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  attention  bestowed 
upon  athletic  training  by  the  Greeks  has  been  referred 
to  above,  and  is  moreover  a  fact  so  well  known  that 
not  much  need  be  said  upon  it  here.  Strength, 
agility,  swiftness  and  endurance  were  qualities  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  citizens  of  states  that  were 
more  at  war  than  at  peace.     The  Athenians  strove  to 
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nian  citizens  at  any  time,  and  then  consider  that 
among  this  number  were  more  men  in  a  single  cen- 
tury wlio  profoundly  influenced  the  progress  of 
thought  than  evjr  appeared  in  the  same  length  of 
time    subsequently  in  the  whole  world. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived  cannot  again  be  restored,  the 
study  of  this  age  so  prolific  in  great  men  must  ever 
continue  to  be  one  of  profound  interest.  No  wonder 
that  Schiller,  looking  back  frorn  the  troublous  times 
in  which  he  lived,  should  give  vent  to  the  feelings 
that  burdened  his  sad  heart  in  the  beautiful  language 
<if  his  poem,  "The  Gods  of  Greece,"  the  closing 
litanza  of  which  reads  . 

"  Home'  nod  with  them  are  (>oae, 

Thu  liuca  they  atzetl  on  and  the  tones  tbey  heard ; 
T.ife'e  beauty  aniTtiie'B  melody — alone 

BioudB  u'er  the  desolate  voiil,  the  lifeless  word ; 
Yet  lescuerl  (rom  time's  deluge,  Btill  they  throng, 
Unseen  tlie  Pludue  IIk-v  were  wout  to  cherish ; 
Ah,  that  which  gains  immorial  life  in  eons. 
To  mortal  life  must  perisli !  " 
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JOSEPH  NEEF  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM 

IN  AMERICA. 

WILL   8.    MUNKOK,    STANFORD    UMVKRSITy,    CALIFORNIA. 


THE  history  of  education  in  the  United  Stales  is  yet  unwritten. 
Young  as  it  is  in  yeai's,  many  of  the  men  and  movements 
connected  with  its  beginning:  ixre  already  forgotten  or  remembered 
only  by  a  few  special  students.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  written, 
Joseph  Neef  and  his  efforts  to  introduce  Pestalozzianism  in  Ameri- 
ca, during  the  opening  years  of  the  present  centuiy,  will  l)e  famil- 
iar to  teachers  generally.  Today,  scarcely  a  score  of  our  profes- 
sional educatoi-s  know  more  than  his  name.  Of  the  character  and 
activities  of  this  remarkable  Alsacian — wlio  fought  with  Napoleon, 
taught  with  Pestalozzi,  and  made  the  fii-st  contribution  to  a  peda- 
gogical literature  in  America — the  present  aiticle  is  to  deal.  For 
it,  the  writer  has  taken  possession  of  many  widely  scattered  facts — 
the  various  accounti$  of  Pestalozzi's  work  at  Burgdorf,  Owen's  com- 
munistic movement  at  New  Harmony,  the  excellent  articles  by  Mr. 
Gardette^*^  and  Mr.  AVood,^*^^  the  printed  books  of  Neef,  lettei-s  and 
other  documents  from  his  daughter — and  these  he  has  endeavored 
to  weave  into  a  continuous  sketch.  ¥ov  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  further  study  of  this  wonderful  man, 
there  has  been  appended  a  bibliography,  to  which  the  numbers  in 
the  body  of  the  article  refer.  While  he  has  admired  the  work  of 
this  pioneer  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  and  seemed  to  make  the  touch  of 
the  critical  finger  somewhat  gentle,  he  has  withal,  endeavored  to 
indicate  the  limitations  and  mistakes  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir. 
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Francis  Joseph  Nicholas  Neef  was  bom  at  Soultz,  Alsace,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1770.  His  father  was  a  miller  and  destined  his 
son  for  the  priesthood;  but  when  about  twenty-one  years  old« 
young  Neef  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  orders,  and  entered  the 
French  army  under  Napoleon.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Arcole, 
Italy,  in  1796,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  forced  to  retire  from 
the  militar}'  service.  It  was  then  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
education.  When  he  joined  Pestalozzi,  is  nowhere  positively 
stated.  In  the  Plan  of  Education  he  says :  ^^  About  a  year  after 
Pestalozzi's  school  was  established  I  became  acquainted  with  him." 
The  school  at  Burgdorf  was  opened  in  1799,  so  that  Neef  must 
have  joined  Pestalozzi  in  1800.  The  character  of  his  teaching  at 
Burgdorf  is  best  given  by  Ramsaner^"^  who  was  a  pupil  of  the 
school  at  the  time.  He  sajrs :  **  Buss  had  the  scholars  to  sing 
whilst  marching  in  time  two  and  two,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  in  the  large  corridors  of  the  castle.  This  was  our  chief 
pleasure ;  but  our  joy  i*eached  its  climax  when  our  gjrmnastic  mas- 
ter Neef,  with  his  peculiar  charm,  took  part  in  it.  This  Neef  was 
an  old  soldier  who  had  fought  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
giant  with  a  great  beard,  a  crabbed  face,  a  severe  air,  a  rude  exter- 
ior, but  he  was  kindness  itself.  When  he  marched  with  the  air  of 
a  trooper  at  the  head  of  sixty  or  eighty  children,  his  great  voice 
thundering  a  Swiss  air,  then  he  enchanted  the  whole  house. 
******  I  should  say  that  Neef,  in  spite  of  the  rudeness  of 
his  exterior,  was  the  pupils'  favorite,  and  for  this  reason  he  always 
lived  with  them  and  felt  happiest  when  amongst  them.  He  played, 
exercised,  walked,  bathed,  climbed,  threw  stones  with  the  scholars 
all  in  a  childish  spirit :  this  is  how  he  had  such  unlimited  author- 
ity over  them.  Meanwhile,  he  was  not  a  |)edagogue,  he  only  had 
tlie  heart  of  one.'' 

Pestalozzi,  having  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
sulta  in  1802,  was  frequently  called  to  Paris  to  settle  disputes  and 
look  after  interests  involving  Helvetia.  A  philanthropic  society  in 
Paris,  learning  of  his  method  of  instruction,  induced  him  to  send 
one  of  his  teachers  among  them.  Neef,  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  French  and  German  languages,  was  chosen  to  conduct 
the  Paris  school.  This  school,  a  sort  of  orphanage,  and  not  un- 
like the  one  that  Pestalozzi  was  at  the  time  conducting  at  Burg- 
dorf, attracted  general  attention,  and  was  visited  by  numerous  dis- 
tinguished educators  and  philanthmpists,  not  a  few  of  whom  were 
Americans. 
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Pomp^e^**^  gives  this  account  of  Neef  s  Paris  school  and  a  visit 
to  the  same  made  by  Napoleon  :  "  Mons.  Neef,  a  teacher  of  Burg- 
dorf,  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  commenced  teaching  in  the  orphanage, 
where  the  administration  of  the  benevolent  institutions  entrusted  a 
•certain  number  of  children  to  him.     Napoleon,  wishing  to  see  for 
himself  tlie  results,  went  to  the  orphanage  accompanied  by  Tally- 
rand,  the  embassador  from  the   United  States,  and  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  people ;  he  left  well  satisfied  with  what  he  saw. 
******  Whilst  all  the  governments  of  Europe  wei*e  thinking 
of  introducing   a  new  system  of  teaching  into  the   elementary 
schools,  a  private  individual,   Mr.  McClure,   conferred   upon  his 
country,  the  United  States,  an  establishment  that  could  vie  with 
the  most  important  schools  of  Europe.     A  singular  chance  led  him 
toward  the  improvement  of  his  country's  instruction.     In  1804  he 
was  in  Paris,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  see  Napoleon.     He  applied 
to  the  ambassador  from  the   United  States  who  took  him  to  the 
meeting  where  Napoleon  had  gone  to  see   the   results  of  Neefs 
teaching  of  the  orphans.     During  the  whole  time  that  the  exer- 
cises were  going  on,  McClure,  absorbed  in  looking  at  NapoleoDy 
saw  nothing  else ;  but,  when  going  away,  he  heard  Tallyrand  say 
to  Napoleon,  It  is  too  much  for  us.     This  remark  stiiick  him  ;  he 
returned  to  the  room   and  learned  from  Neef  the  object  of  the 
meeting ;  and,  as  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  saw  at  once  all  that  Pesta- 
lozzi's  system  could  do  to  benefit  their  condition.     He  made  a  very 
favorable  offer  to  Neef  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  on  to  New 
Harmony  to  found  a  Pestalozzian  Institute." 

The  circumstances  and  date  of  Mr.  McClure's  visit  to  Paris,  aa 
given  by  NeeP^®^  himself,  aie  as  follows :  "  In  the  summer  of  1805, 
Mr.  William  McClure,   of   Philadelphia,   one  of    Pennsylvania's 
most  enlightened  sons,   happened  to  visit  Helvetia's  interesting 
mountains  and  valleys.     He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  Cabell,  a 
brother  of  the  present  governor  of  Virginia.     Pestalozzi's  school 
attracted  their  notice.     They  repaired  thither  and  to  be  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  solidity,  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  Pestalozzi's 
method  displayed  before  his  eyes,  and  to  form  an  unalterable  wish 
of  naturalizing  it  in  his  own  country,  were  operations  succeeding 
each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  Mr.  McClure  took  them  for 
one  and  the  same  operation.     As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  Paris, 
Mr.  McClure  sought  and  sent  for  me.     ^  On  what  terms,'  said  the 
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magnanimous  patriot,  *  would  you  go  to  my  country,  and  introduce 
there  your  method  of  education  ?  I  have  seen  Pestalozzi,  I  know 
his  system  ;  my  country  wants  it  and  will  receive  it  with  entliusi- 
asm.  I  engage  to  pay  your  passage,  to  secure  your  livelihood. 
Go  and  l)e  your  master's  apostle  in  the  new  world.'  My  soul  was 
warmed  with  admiration  at  such  uncommon  generosity.  Republi- 
can by  inclination  and  principle,  and  of  coui-se  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  new  order  of  things  that  was  established  under  my  eyes,  I 
was  not  only  glad  to  quit  Euroj^e,  but  I  burnt  with  desire  to  see 
that  country,  to  live  in  it>  to  be  useful  to  it  which  can  boast  of  such 
citizens.  But  what  still  more  heightens  Mr.  McClure's  magnan- 
imity is,  that  I  did  not  at  that  period  understand  English  at  all. 
Two  years  at  least  were  to  be  allowed  for  my  acquiring  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  this  land  ;  during  which  space  I  had 
no  other  resource  left  but  Mr.  McClure's  generosity.  But  neither 
this  nor  any  other  consideration  could  stagger  his  resolution.. 
Thus  it  was  that  I  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  world  '' 

The  following  document,  copied  from  the  original  kindly  loaned 
to  the  wiiter  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Richard  Owen,  states  clearly 
and  briefly  the  agreement  between  Neef  and  McClure  :  "Professor 
Neef  agrees  t<^)  go  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  and 
teach  children  after  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  for  three  years  from 
the  date  of  his  anival,  in  consequence  of  which  Wm.  Maclure 
agrees  to  pay  Professor  Neefs  expenses  from  Paris  to  the  U.  S.  of 
America  to  the  amount  of  Three  thousand  Two  hundred  Li v res 
Tournois,  and  to  make  good  to  Professor  Neef  whatever  sum  as 
salary  he  may  receive  for  teaching  said  methods  that  falls  short  of 
Five  hundred  Dollai-s  per  Annum  during  the  three  years  or  the 
time  Professor  Neef  may  continue  to  teach  the  system  of  Pesta- 
lozzi. Paris,  19th  March,  1806.  WM.  MACLURE."  On  the 
back  of  the  same  is  the  following:  "Paris,  19th  March,  1806. 
Received  from  Wm.  Maclure  Three  thousand  two  hundred  Livres 
Tournois  in  full  for  my  expenses  to  the  U.  S.  of  America  agreeable 
to  the  terms  of  the  Within  Engagement.  NEEF."  What  broad 
humanitarian  ism  I  Well  might  Mr.  M<aclure's  biographer^^  say 
of  him  :  "  He  devoted  his  talents  and  his  wealth,  not  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  greater  fortune,  or  pei-soiml  agrandizement,  or  sensual 
indulgence,  but  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  amelioi*ation 
of  the  condition  of  his  fellow-men,  born  and  living  in  circum- 
stances not  as  favorable  to  happiness  as  himself." 
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Neef  opened  his  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1809,  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Schuylkill,  near  where  the  Fairmount  water  works  are  now  lo- 
cated. The  school  house  was  situated  on  a  hill  and  near  it  were 
two  other  buildings,  used  as  the  dwelling  house  and  dormitories. 
They  were  plainly  built,  of  rough,  substantial  material,  but  they 
were  well-ventilated  and  comfortable.  On  this  spot,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
dette  tells  us.  Mr.  Neef  succeeded  in  coUectuicr  over  one  hundred 
pupils,  most  of  them  sons  of  the  best  families  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia, and  nearly,  but  not  quite,  all  of  them  boarders.  A  kins- 
man of  Mr.  Gardette^^^  hiis  thus  described  this  institution :  "  I 
lived  at  the  school  for  four  years  (from  my  seventh  to  my 
eleventh).  During  this  period  I  saw  no  book,  neither  was  I  taught 
my  alphabet.  The  chief  subjects  taught  us  orally,  were  the  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences ;  and  the  idea  was 
^o  make  us  understand  the  object  and  application  of  all  we  learned. 
******  Our  outdoor  life  was  equally  curious.  We  never 
wore  hats,  winter  or  summer,  and  many  of  us  went  barefooted  also 
«luring  the  warm  weather.  Our  master,  hatless  as  ourselves,  would 
lead  us  on  long  tramps  through  the  adjacent  country,  talking,  as 
we  went,  upon  agriculture,  lx)tany,  minemlogy  and  the  like,  in  a 
l)leasant,  descriptive  way,  and  pointing  out  to  us  their  [)ractical  il- 
lustration in  the  grain  fields,  the  gardens,  the  rocks  and  streams 
along  our  route.  And  wherever  we  came,  we  were  always  recog- 
nized by  our  bare  heads  and  hardy  habits  as  "  the  Neef  boys  from 
the  Falls.'  We  were  encouniged  in  all  athletic  sports,  were  great 
swimmers  and  skatei*s,  walkers  and  gymnasts.  In  the  pleasant 
weather  we  went  to  bathe  twice  every  day  in  the  Schuylkill,  with 
Neef,  who  Wiis  an  accomplished  swimmer,  at  our  head.  It  was 
possibly  owing  to  these  amusements  and  exercises  being  taken  in 
common  with  our  master  that  there  existed  between  Neef  and  his 
pupils  a  freedom  so  great  as  to  be  sometimes,  I  fear,  slightly  incon- 
sistent with  good  breeding  or  the  deference  due  from  pupil  to 
teacher.  But  this  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  system,  and  Mr. 
Neef  wa^s  a  thoroughly  good-tempered,  simple-mannered,  and  amia- 
ble man,  without  an  atom  of  false  pride  or  pedagogism.''  How  like 
the  chai-acterization  by  Ramsaner  I 

The  school  was  continued  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  for  a 
little  more  than  three  yeara  with  great  success,  when  it  was  i-e- 
moved  to  Village  Green,  Chester  County.  While  here,  among 
other  pupils,  was  one  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  subsequently  the 
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famous  Admiral.     But  the  change  proved  disastrous  ;  and  after  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Gait,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  whose  sons  had  been  under  Neef's  tuition  at  Village 
Green,  he  moved  his  school  thither.    The  Louisville  school  did  not 
prosper  as  he  had  hoped.     It  was  given  up  and  he  purchased  a 
fann  tweJity-five  miles  from  the  city  which  lie  continued  to  o[)er- 
ate  until  1826  when  Robert  Owen  induced  him  to  go  to  New  Har- 
mony, Indiana,  and  join  his  community  and  supervise  the  schools 
of  the  same.     A  Avriter^^^^  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
(Boston)   for  March,    1827,   says   of  the    New  Harmony  school  : 
**The  system  is  the  improved  Pestalozzian  ;    and  of  course  they 
never  attempt  to  teach  children  what  they  cannot   comprehend. 
In  consequence  all  kinds  of  dogmas  of  every  sect  or  persuasion  are 
banished  from    the   schools,   but   the   purest  and  unsophisticated 
morals  are  taught  by  example  and  precept.     In  the  infant  school  a 
friendly  feeling  and  equanimity  of  temper,  kindness  and  jnild  dis- 
position towards  one  another  is  taught  more  by  example  than  pre- 
cept.''    And  Sir  Rowland  HilK*^    in  mentioning  the  same  says : 
*■*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  advantages  of  the  system .     The  nat- 
uralists having  made  the  children  acquainted  with  their  wants,  the 
little  creatures  swarm  over  the  woods,  and  bring  in  such  an  abun- 
dance of  specimens  that  they  are  forming  several  immense  collec- 
tions, some  of  which  they  will  present  to  new  communities,  and 
others  will  be   exchanged   for  collections  in   other   parts  of   the 
world."     Mr.  Dunnf'^  in  an  editorial  on  '^  New  Harmony's  Influ- 
ence," in  the  Indianapolis  SenthieU  says  :  "  At  the  founding  of  the 
community  William  McClure,  an  educator  and  political  economist 
of  high  attainments,  and  Joseph  Neef,  a  disciple  and  associate  of 
Pestalozzi,  took  charge  of  the  mental  and  manual  training  of  the 
colony.      In  addition  to  the  school-room,  frequent  lectures  were 
given  on  various  subjects,  and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  agii- 
culture  and  all  branches  of  industiy  were  introduced.  ***♦*« 
But  beyond  their  immediate  labors,  there  was  certainly  an  educa- 
tional influence  in  the  New  Harmony  work  that  must  have  l)een 
widely  felt." 

But  the  New  Harmony  community  was  given  up  in  1828  and 
Mr.  Neef  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  later  to  Steuben ville,  Ohio, 
where  he  conducted  a  school  for  a  short  time.  In  1834  he  re- 
turned to  New  Harmony  where  he  continued  to  live  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  April  8,  1854.      Robert  Dale  Owen^^*^  in  his 
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autobiographical  sketches  has  this  to  say  of  him :  '^  Simple, 
straight-forward,  and  cordial,  a  proficient  in  modern  languages,  a 
good  musician,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Pestalozzi's  institu- 
tion an  excellent  mode  of  teaching.  To  his  earlier  life,  as  an 
officer  under  Napoleon,  was  due  a  blunt,  off-hand  manner  and  an 
abrupt  style  of  speech,  enforced,  now  and  then,  with  an  oath  —  an 
awkward  habit  for  a  teacher,  which  I  think  he  tried  ineffectually 
to  get  rid  of.  One  day,  when  I  was  within  hearing,  a  boy  in  his 
class  used  profane  language.  '  Youngster,'  said  Neef  to  him,  '  you 
mustn't  swear.  It's  silly  and  its  vulgar,  and  it  means  nothing. 
Don't  let  me  hear  you  do  so  again.'  '  But,  Mr.  Neef,'  said  the 
boy,  hesitating,  and  looking  half-frightened,  '  if — if  its  vulgar  and 
wrong  to  swear,  why — '  '  Well,  out  with  it !  Never  stop  when  you 
want  to  say  anything :  that  is  another  bad  habit.  You  wished  to 
know  why — '  '  why  you  swear  yourself,  Mr.  Neef  ?'     '  Because  I'm 

a  d d  fool.     Don't  you  lie  one,  too.'     With  all  his  roughness, 

the  good  old  man  was  a  general  favorite  alike  with  children  and 
adults.  Those  whose  recollections  of  Harmony  extend  back  thirty 
years  preserve  a  genial  remembrance  of  him  walking  about  in  the 
sun  of  July  or  August,  in  linen  trousers  and  shirt,  always  bare- 
headed, sometimes  barefooted,  with  a  gmndchild  in  his  arms,  and 
humming  to  his  infant  charge  some  martial  air,  in  a  wonderful 
bass  voice,  which,  it  is  said,  enabled  him,  in  his  younger  days, 
when  giving  commands  to  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  distinctly  heard 
by  ten  thousand  men." 

Neef  was  married  July  5, 1803,  to  Eloisa  Buss,  sister  of  Johannes 
Buss,  teacher  of  geometry  and  drawing  in  Pestalozzi's  school.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  old  castle  at  Burgdorf  and  was 
witnessed  by  Pestalozzi,  his  wife,  and  other  members  of  the  insti- 
tution. Johannes  Buss  had  two  of  his  brothers  in  Pestalozzi's 
school ;  and,  being  desirous  of  having  his  sister  educated  there 
also,  he  induced  Madame  Pestalozzi  to  take  Eloisa  under  her 
charge.  She  was  taught  there  privately  for  three  years — the 
Hchool  being  exclusively  for  boj's — and  Neef  was  her  teacher  of 
French.  In  his  Plan  of  Education  he  thus  speaks  of  her: 
"  Mistress  Neef,  according  to  what  she  very  often  tells  me,  and  I 
of  course  must  believe,  is  an  excellent  contriver  in  housekeeping ; 
she  shall,  therefore,  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  our 
domestic  affairs.  Like  the  honest  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  I  chose  my 
wife  not  for  a  glossy  surface,  but  such  other  qualities  as  I  thought 
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would  wear  well.  I  shall  bestow  no  further  eulogy  upon  said 
lady,  lest  my  reader  should  imagine  I  am  still  in  love  with  her, 
which  would  be  a  very  unfashionable  mistake  indeed.  No  husband 
who  has  outlived  the  honeymoon  will  be  astonished  at  this  assertion 
of  mine,  as  soon  as  he  shall  know  that  I  have  been  married  these 
five  long  years." 

That  Mi><.  Neef  had  her  share  of  trouble  with  lier  simple-hearted 
pedagogical  husband,  is  evidenced  by  this  incident  told  by  out*  of 
his  Philadelphia  pupils:  *'  Mr.  Neef  had  no  inclination  for  society, 
and,  on  occasions  when  it  l)ecame  necessary  lliat  he  should  visit 
the  cit)%  his  wife,  an  excellent  and  notable  woman,  would  tie  a 
cravat  (wliich  he  habitually  went  without)  round  liis  neck,  and 
slap  a  hat  on  his  head,  much  to  his  disgust  and  annoyance. 
'  Alas !  *  he  would  exclaim  at  such  times  with  a  mock  resignation  ; 
*  mast  I  again  have  the  rope  round  my  neck.'  It  usually  happened, 
on  these  excui*sions  eitywards,  that,  ttiking  off  his  hut  in  the  stage 
or  at  the  lirst  halt  on  his  loute,  ht»  forgot  all  about  that  superfluous 
article,  and  would  return  to  his  tx<^od  lady  hat  less  as  usual.  And 
if  the  day  had  l>een  warm,  the  cravat  generally  shared  the  fate  of 
the  hat.  To  guard  against  these  frequently  recuning  losses,  Mrs. 
Neef  had  recourse,  tinally,  to  the  plan  of  attaching  her  huskind's 
name  and  address  inside  the  crown  of  his  headgear." 

Those  who  knew  Neef  well  describe  him  as  l>eing  '^a  man  of  uji- 
usual  abilities  and  eccentric  ehaiacter,  a  profound  scholar,  a  deep 
and  original  thinker,  a  thorough  j)hilosopher,  and  a  sincere,  honest 
man.''  In  personal  appearance  he  was  ^*  lirm-knit,  sinewy,  com- 
pact of  form,  with  a  bright,  dark  eye,  and  close-i'iit,  coal-black  hair, 
the  figure  and  gait  of  a  well-drilled,  graceful  soldier,  the  face  of  a 
Rom^n  Tribune,  the  mind  of  a  sage,  and  the  heart  of  a  child.'' 
The  same  writer  •■*^  says:  '*  Though  i>ossessing  agreeable  mannei-s, 
Mr.  Neef  had  no  inclination  for  society."  He  wa^s  a  meml)er  of  tlie 
Masonic  order  as  is  indicated  by  a  certificatg  issued  August  12, 
1815,  by  **tlie  Woi-shi[)ful  Master  and  OHicers  of  Lodge  No.  GU, 
held  in  the  Borough  of  Chester,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania"  and  certifying  that  *'  Brother  Josepli 
Neef  was  reoularly  Entered,  Piussed,  and  liaised  to  the  Sublime 
degree  of  a  Ma.ster  Mason  in  our  Lodge.''  Another  document 
states  that  ^^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  the  t)th  month  (June)  1812, 
Joseph  Neef  of  the  Falls   of  the  Schuylkill  was  duly  elected  a 
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corresponding  member."  These  and  other  documents,  preserved 
by  Mi-s.  Owen  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  writer,  show  a 
breadth  of  interest  and  sympathy  hardly  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  peculiar  temperament. 

Althougli  Christopher  Dock's  Schul-Ordnung  is  the  oldest  book 
in  America  on  the  art  of  teaching,  it  was  printed  in  German  and 
has  only  lately  been  translated.  Neef's  Plan  of  Education  may  be 
said  to  1m»  the  fii-st  strictly  pedagogical  book  written  and  published 
in  the  new  world.  The  full  title  reads :  Sketch  of  a  Plan  and 
Method  of  Education  founded  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Faculties  and  Natural  Reason,  suitable  for  the  offspring  of  a  Free 
People  and  for  all  Rational  Beings.  By  Josepli  Neef,  formerly  a 
co-adjutor  of  PesUilozzi  at  his  school  near  Berne,  Switzerland. 
Philadelphia:  Printed  for  the  Author,  1808.     pp.  168. 

In  the  [)reface  the  author  pays  this  tribute  to  his  master :  *'  There 
lives  ill  Europe,  beneath  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  aji  old  man  whose 
namt;  is  Pestalozzi,  a  man  as  respectable  for  goodness  of  his  heart 
as  for  the  soundness  of  his  head.  This  man  endowed  by  nature, 
or  rather  nature's  god,  with  the  felicity  of  an  observing  mind,  was 
forcibly  struc^k  by  the  vices,  follies,  and  extravagancies  of  the  supe- 
rior ranks,  and  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  debasement  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  society.  He  perceived  that  from  these  impure 
sources  flowed  all  the  miseries  that  aHlicted  his  unhaj)py  fellow- 
creatures.  Being  no  disciple  of  Zeno,  the  woes  of  his  brethren 
Jiatnrally  ini[)arte(l  their  anguish  to  his  sensible  heart.  The  host 
of  calamities,  under  which  he  saw  his  fellow-men  growning,  deeply 
grieved  his  feeling  soul,  and  the  gulf  of  evils,  into  which  he 
viewed  mankind  plunged,  called  forth  the  most  cordial  and  sincere 
compassion.  Tears  fell  fmm  his  mourning  eyes  but  they  were 
manly  tears.  Far  from  being  disheartened  by  such  a  sad  spectacle, 
he  had  the  coui-age  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  human  misery  ; 
he  went  even  a  stej)  farther  and  endeavored  to  find  out  a  whole- 
some remedy,  calculated  to  destroy  at  their  very  source  those  evils 
which  inundate  the  world.  ♦♦«*«*  jje  therefore 
established  a  school.  Other  men,  animated  by  his  philosophical 
enthusiasm,  joined  him  ;  ;ind  thus  began  a  work  which  will  render 
Pest«lozzi's  name  as  dear  and  venerable  to  posterity  as  the  deeds 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries  will  render  them  execrable  to  future 
generations.  ««««♦♦  About  a  year  after  Pestalozzi's 
school  was  established,  I   became   acquainted  with   him  and   his 
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noble  undertaking.  Previously  I  had  read  several  of  his  writings 
and  admired  both  his  profound  reasoning  }X)wers  and  generous 
sentiments.  By  the  interference  of  some  of  our  mutual  friends  I 
became  one  of  his  disciples,  or  if  you  please,  collaborators." 

Then  follows  a  brief  account  of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Maclure, 
already  alluded  to,  and  a  discussion  of  the  scope  of  education. 
The  first  chapter  after  this  introduction  discusses  Speech  or  Speak- 
ing. In  this  he  makes  a  plea  for  the  study  of  natural  objects. 
**  To  unfold  any  faculty  whatever  we  must  exercise  it,  and  to  exer- 
cise it  we  must  possess  means  fitted  for  exeixjising  it.  And  these 
means  we  have  in  abundance.  Let  us  but  open  up  our  eyes.  The 
whole  cabinet  of  nature,  beings  and  objects,  animate  and  inanimate* 
obtrude  themselves  as  it  were  on  us ;  and  yet  how  neglected  they 
are  !  how  little  use  is  made  of  our  faculties  and  these  invaluable 
means  !"  The  second  chapter — one  of  the  longest — discusser 
Numbers  and  Calculation.  He  distinguishes  between  calculating 
and  cyphering,  and  urges  early  objective  instruction  in  the  former. 
"  As  it  is  evident  that  all  oui*  numerical  notions  proceed  from 
objects,  we  shall  of  course  begin  our  studies  by  them.  Easily 
movable  things,  as  beans,  peas,  little  stones,  marbles,  small  boards 
shall  be  our  first  instructors."  The  third  chapter  is  given  to 
Geometry  and  the  fourth  to  Drawing.  To  both  of  these  subjects 
he  attaches  an  importance  comparable  with  that  of  the  best  educa- 
tors of  our  own  day.  Chapter  five  is  given  to  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing. In  this  the  unphonetic  character  of  English  speech  gets  a 
good  deal  of  just  condemnation.  The  sixth  chapter  discusses 
Grammar  and  the  seventh  chapter  Ethics  or  Morals.  In  the  latter 
the  Golden  Rule  furnishes  the  basis  of  his  instruction.  Natimil 
History,  Natui-al  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry  are  discussed  in  the 
three  succeeding  chapters.  The  value  of  each  of  these  is  strongly 
stated  and  methods  of  teaching  them  clearly  set  forth.  "Our  arts 
and  sciences  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  means  by  which  the 
natural  faculties  of  the  growing  man  should  l)e  gradually  bi-ought 
to  their  maturity." 

Gymnastics  or  Exercise  is  tlie  title  of  chapter  eleven.  This,  it 
will  l^e  remembered,  was  one  of  the  subjects  taught  by  him  in 
Pestah^zzi's  school  at  Burgdorf ;  and  the  importance  of  systematic 
bodily  exercise  is  here  stated  with  great  clearness.  Methods  of 
teaching  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  are  given  in  chapter  twelve. 
Music,  Poetiy,  Geography,  and  Lexicology  are  considered  in  the 
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next  four  chapters,  and  in  conclusion  the  author  discusses  some- 
what briefly  the  internal  management  of  his  ideal  school.  "  It 
would  be  next  to  insulting  the  good  sense  of  my  readers  should  I 
attempt  to  tell  them  upon  what  footing  I  shall  be  with  my  pupils, 
for  they  know  enough  of  me  and  my  system  to  perceive  that  the 
grave,  doctorial,  magisterial,  and  dictorial  tone  shall  never  insult 
their  ears  ;  and  that  they  shall  never  hear  of  a  cat  o'  nine  tails ; 
that  I  shall  be  nothing  else  but  their  friend  and  guide,  their  school- 
fellow, play-fellow,  and  messmate."  AJid  all  this  his  students  tell 
us  he  was  to  them. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  book  is  sadly  prophetic  of  the 
author's  subsequent  career.  "  Should  my  project  of  forming  my 
own  school  miscarry,  then  the  director  of  some  already  established 
seminary  will  perhaps  please  to  accept  my  service ;  and  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  I  shall  in  all  likelihood  find  out  some  re- 
mote, obscure  village,  whose  hardy  youth  want  a  schoolmaster. 
Hear  it,  ye  men  of  the  world  I  To  become  an  obscure,  useful,  coun- 
try schoolmaster  is  the  highest  pitch  of  my  worldly  ambition." 

Neef  s  second  published  book  was  a  translation  of  Condillac's 
Logic.  The  full  title  reads  :  The  Logic  of  Condillac.  Translated 
by  Joseph  Neef  as  an  illustration  of  the  Plan  of  Education  estab- 
lished at  his  School  near  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  1809. 
pp.  138.  It  is  a  literal  translation  without  notes  or  comments  by 
the  translator.  His  third  book  was :  The  Method  of  Instructing 
Children  Rationally  in  the  Arts  of  Writing  and  Reading.  By 
Joseph  Neef.  Philadelphia,  1813.  In  this  book  he  elaborates  his 
ideas  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  outlined  in  his  Plan 
of  Education.  In  the  preface  he  writes :  "  Whether  my  plan  be 
good  or  bad,  better  or  worse  than  others,  is  to  be  decided  by  those 
who  make  proper  trial  of  it ;  and  to  them  I  dedicate  the  following 
instructions  for  teachers."  His  daughter  writes^*'^  that  he  also 
wrote  a  book  giving  his  method  of  teaching  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  the  manuscript  never  was  printed. 

Of  Neef  s  influence  as  an  educator  but  few  traces  remain.  His 
lx)oks  on  education — excellent  pedagogical  treatises — have  fallen 
into  undeserved  neglect  and  are  now  out  of  print.  The  number  of 
students  under  his  charge  was  never  large  at  any  one  time  ;  and 
these,  if  distinguished  at  all,  wei'e  not  in  educational  lines.  That 
his  teachings  bore  the  scientific  impress,  is  witnessed  by  all  who 
have   left  records  of  his  work.     Dr.   Wickersham  ^^^  says  of  his 
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school  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill :  "  It  was  governed  without 
punishment  of  any  kind.  The  pupils  used  no  books  but  were 
taught  orally  and  mainly  in  the  open  air.  Frequent  excursions 
were  taken,  that  instruction  might  be  fresh  from  the  took  of 
nature.  Mr.  Calkins^^^  thinks  that  the  cause  of  Neef's  apparent  in- 
ability to  markedly  influence  the  educational  activities  of  the  New 
World  was  because  "  he  failed  to  comurehend  the  necessitv  of 
Americanizing  the  Pestalozzian  system  instead  of  merely  transplant- 
ing it."  But  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  Neef's  books  and  of  his 
actual  teaching  does  not  sustain  Mr.  Calkin's  point.  Two  other 
and  different  reasons  seem  more  conclusive  to  the  present  writer  : 
His  work  lacked  permanency.  Had  he  remained  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  received  a  large  measuie  of  success  and  where  his  ideas 
were  appreciated  and  endorsed,  his  name  today  might  be  one  of  the 
best  known  in  the  annals  of  American  education.  But  he  was 
easily  discouraged  and  easily  pei-suaded,  ajid  too  often  followed  the 
advice  of  well-meaning  but  carelessly-infomied  friends.  There  is, 
however,  a  deeper  meaning  to  be  attached  to  Neef  s  seeming  fail- 
ure: he  came  to  America  twenty-five  yeai>;  too  soon.  At  the  time 
of  his  coming,  only  a  few  generous  souls  like  Maclure  were  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The  renaissajice  in 
American  education  had  not  yet  begun.  A  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
later,  the  intellectual  revival  which  ushered  into  active  service  such 
men  as  Henry  Barnard,  Horace  Mann,  Walter  Johnson,  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  and  James  Wads  worth,  would  have  given  Joseph  Neef 
foremost  rank  in  the  great  movement  which  developed  the  Amer- 
ican public  school. 
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COMENIUS,     THE    EVANGELIST   OF  MODERN 

PEDAGOGT. 

WILL.  8.  MONROE,  PALO  ALTO»  CAL. 

"TTTHEN  great  men  die  the  world  usually  takes  pause  for  a 
V  V  moment  to  seriously  consider  what  it  was  in  the  life  of 
the  dead  that  lifted  them  above  the  ordinary  level.  Not  so  when 
John  Amos  Comenius  died.  It  allowed  his  body  to  rest  in  a 
forgotten  grave  at  Naarden,  Holland,  for  two  hundred  years,  the 
figure  8  constituting  the  only  epitaph  upon  his  tomb.^  Dr.  Butler, 
after  giving  the  significant  figure  of  the  stream  losing  itself  in  the 
arid  desert  and  then  reappearing  with  gathered  force  and  volume 
to  lend  its  fertilizing  power  to  the  surrounding  country,  remarks : 
"  Human  history  is  rich  in  analogies  to  this  natural  phenomenon, 
and  in  Comenius  the  history  of  education  furnishes  its  example. 
The  great  educational  revival  of  our  century,  and  particularly  of 
our  generation,  has  shed  the  bright  light  of  scholarly  investigation 
into  all  the  dark  places,  and  to-day,  at  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  the  fine  old  Moravian  bishop  is  being  honored 
wherever  teachers  gather  together  and  wherever  education  is  the 
theme."2 

The  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  education  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  favored 
classical  studies.  Greek  and  Latin  were  almost  the  sole  subjects 
of  discipline  and  instruction  ;  and  these  were  taught  "  not  as  a 
living  organic  whole,  fitted  and  complete  for  the  service  of  life, 
but  as  a  collection  of  dried  specimens  tabulated  arid  arranged  by 
the  ingenuity  of  grammarians."^  Bacon  had  pointed  out  that 
things  should  be  taught  instead  of  words,  and  Ratich  had  declared 
that  education  should  be  realistic  rather  than  humanistic ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Comenius  to  be  the  evangelist  of  modern 
pedagogy,  to  adapt  realism  to  education,  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  sense-training  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  at 
first  hand.     "  Do  we  not  dwell  in  the  garden  of  Eden,"  he  asks^ 

1  Antoa  Vrbka.    Leben  and  Sehioksale  des  Johann  Amos  Comenias.    Znaim,  1893. 

*  Nioholaa  Murray  Butler.  The  Place  of  Comenius  In  the  History  of  Education.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
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**  as  well  as  our  predecessors  ?  Why  should  we  not  use  our  eyes» 
and  ears,  and  noses  as  well  as  they;  and  why  need  we  other 
teachers  than  these  in  learning  to  know  the  works  of  nature? 
Why  should  we  not,  instead  of  these  dead  books,  open  to  the 
children  the  living  book  of  nature  ?  Why  not  open  their  under- 
standing to  the  things  themselves,  so  that  from  them  as  from  liv- 
ing springs,  many  streamlets  may  flow  ?  "  Again ;  "  The  object 
of  study  must  be  a  real,  true,  useful  thing,  capable  of  making  an 
impression  upon  the  senses  and  the  apprehension.  This  is  neces- 
sary that  it  may  be  brought  into  communication  with  the  senses ; 
if  visible,  with  the  eyes ;  if  audible,  with  the  ears ;  if  odorous, 
with  the  nose ;  if  sapid,  with  the  taste ;  if  tangible,  with  the 
touch.  The  beginning  of  knowledge  must  be  with  the  senses.'^  ^ 
Thus  Comenius  proclaims  himself  the  evangelist  of  realistic  edu- 
cation, and  in  this  he  was  the  precursor  of  Pestalozzi  and  the 
modern  advocates  of  scientific  and  industrial  training. 

Christian  pansophy,  or  the  condensation  and  systematization  of 
all  knowledge  into  one  body  of  science,  as  outlined  in  his  Great 
Didactic,  was  the  chief  aim  and  desire  of  the  Moravian  reformer's 
life.  It  was  planned  while  he  was  yet  in  the  ffill  poSMession  of  his 
powers,  before  misfortune  had  hampered  his  usefulness  and  per- 
secution made  him  a  wanderer.  It  was  begun  as  early  as  1628, 
when  he  was  less  than  thirty-six  years  old  ;  and,  as  Raumer  aptly 
remarks,  it  is  the  most  profound  of  all  his  pedagogical  works. 
The  purpose  of  the  Great  Didactic  is  best  told  by  Comenius  him- 
self in  this  invocation  to  an  early  edition :  "  May  the  guiding 
star  and  rudder  of  our  Didactic  be  this:  to  search  out  and 
discover  a  rule  in  accordance  with  which  teachers  teach  less  and 
learners  learn  more ;  the  schools  contain  less  noise  and  confusion, 
but  more  enjoyment  and  solid  progress  ;  the  Christian  state  suffer 
less  from  an  all  pervading  gloom,  discord  and  derangement,  but 
find  more  order,  light,  peace  and  tranquility."  All  children,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  boys  and  girls,  must  be  instructed  in 
schools.  Each  must  learn  everything,  for  each  is  a  microcosm. 
Instruction  must  begin  in  early  youth,  proceeding  step  by  step  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  powers,  following  the  course 
of  nature.  Examples  should  precede  abstract  rules.  Reading 
and  writing  should  be  learned  together.  The  mother  tongue 
should  first  be  learned,  and  then  the  language  of  some  other 
nation.     Children  should  early  be  taught  that  not  the  present,  but 
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everlasting  life  is  the  object  of  our  being ;  that  time  is  but  a 
preparation  for  eternity.  The  system  of  education  as  outlined  in 
the  Great  Didactic  provides  for  four  grades  of  schools. ,  1.  The 
Mother  school  which  shall  cover  the  first  six  years  of  the  child's 
life,  laying  the  foundation  for  all  that  he  is  to  learn  in  the  later 
life.  He  is  to  be  given  simple  lessons  in  objects,: — taught  to 
know  stones,  plants  and  animals;  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
members  of  his  body ;  to  distinguish  light  and  darkness  and  col- 
ors ;  the  geography  of  the  cradle,  the  room,  the  farm,  the  street 
and  the  field ;  trained  in  moderation,  purity  and  obedience,  and 
taught  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  this  first  school  the  mother  is 
to  be  the  teacher.  2.  The  Primary  school,  which  is  to  occupy 
the  years  from  six  to  twelve ;  this  is  peculiarly  a  school  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Here  the  child  is  to  be  taught  "  to  read  ;  to  write 
well ;  to  reckon  so  far  as  ordinary  life  will  require ;  to  measure  ; 
to  sing  common  melodies  by  rote ;  the  catechism ;  the  Bible ;  a 
very  general  knowledge  of  history,  especially  of  the  creation,  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  redemption ;  a  beginning  of  cosmography, 
and  a  knowledge  of  trades  and  occupations."^  3.  The  Latin 
school,  occupying  the  years  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  during  which 
time  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  shall  be  taught.  Physics  should 
be  studied  before  abstract  mathematics,  because  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  therefore  easier  for  beginners.  Ethics,  dialectics  and 
rhetoric  are  also  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  Latin 
school.  4.  The  University,  where  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  taught  by  men  learned  each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. "  The  learned  men  should  bind  themselves  to  use  their 
united  powers  to  promote  the  sciences  and  to  make  new  discov- 
eries." How  far  these  elaborate  schemes  have  been  realized  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  plans  of  Comenius  with  the  public 
school  systems  in  our  own  country  and  Germany.  The  Great 
Didactic  appeared  from  the  press  of  Christophorus  Conradus  and 
Gabriel,  a  Roy,  Amsterdam,  in  1657,  together  with  his  other 
didactic  writings  in  Latin,  "  good,  bad  and  indifferent."  It  was 
first  written  in  his  native  Sclav  tongue,  but  owing  to  the  persecu- 
tions and  oppressions  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  he  translated  it 
into  Latin.  The  original  manuscript  is  yet  in  the  archives  at 
Lissa,  and  was  published  in  the  Sclavic  language  at  Prague  in 
1849,  by  a  Bohemian  society. 
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While  Comenius  valued  most  highly  the  Great  Didactic,  it  was 
his  Janua  Reserata  Linguarum,^  or  method  of  teaching  Latin,  that 
really  made  him  famous.  It  sprang  into  unexpected  popularity 
and  translations  were  promptly  made  into  Latin,  Greek,  Bohemian, 
Polish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Hun- 
garian, and  the  Asiatic  languages  of  Arabia,  Turkey  and  Persia. 
It  brought  Comenius  into  such  repute  that  his  writings  and  opin- 
ions on  educational  reforms  were  eagerly  Sought  by  England, 
Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Hungary  and  America.  Language- 
teaching  was  a  large  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  work  in  Comenius' 
day,  and  language-teaching  meant  Latin  in  the  lower  schools  and 
Greek  in  the  schools  where  the  more  advanced  students  were 
taught.  In  the  preface  of  the  Janua  he  says :  "  Youth  has  been 
occupied  for  years  with  prolix  and  confused  grammatical  rules, 
and  at  the  same  time  crammed  with  the  names  of  things,  without 
the  things  themselves."  He  follows  in  the  Janua,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  the  plan  of  a  book  by  William  Bate  us,  a  Jesuit,  in  the 
Hibernian  College  at  Salamanca,  Spain.  The  edition  of  the  Janua 
before  me^  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1661,  by  Apred  Ludo- 
vicum  and  Danielem  Elzevirios.  It  contains  one  hundred  chap- 
ters in  one  thousand  sentences,  in  five  different  languages, — 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  The  sentences  are 
arranged  in  parallel  columns  —  the  Latin  and  French  on  the  page 
to  the  left,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  on  the  page  to  the  right,  and 
the  German  extending  across  the  bottom  of  both  pages.  Chapter 
one  is  a  salutation  in  which  the  reader  is  assured  that  learning 
simply  consists  in  knowing  distinctions  and  names  of  things,  and 
that  to  attain  this  is  not  a  difficult  process.  Chapter  two  treats 
of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  chapter  ninety-nine  treats  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  in  chapter  one  hundred,  he  takes  leave  of 
his  reader  in  a  few  farewell  remarks.  The  wretched  methods  of 
teaching  the  Latin  language  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the 
general  favor  with  which  this  book  was  received.  Professor  Lau- 
rie remarks  in  this  connection  :  "  Boys  and  masters  were  alike 
unhappy ;  great  severity  of  discipline  was  practised,  and  after  all 
was  done,  and  all  the  years  of  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study 
mainly  of  one  subject  (Latin),  the  results  were  contemptible."  * 
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*'  Primer  though  it  be,  it  sheds  a  broad  light  on  the  whole  field  of 
education,"  is  President  G.  Stanley  Hall's  characterization  of  the 
Orbis  Pictus,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer.  This  famous  picture  book, 
—  the  first  effort  in  fact  to  teach  children  by  means  of  pictures  — 
is  the  progenitor  of  a  long  and  varied  line  of  illustrated  text- 
books so  popular  in  our  own  day.  The  Orbis  Pictus  ^  was  pre- 
pared during  his  teaching  experience  in  Hungary ;  but  its  publi- 
cation was  delayed  three  years  for  the  want  of  an  artist  and  wood 
engraver.  It  was  published  at  Nuremburg  in  1657,  by  one  Michael 
Endter,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher  he  says:  "It  may  be 
observed  that  many  of  our  children  grow  weary  of  their  books, 
because  these  are  overfilled  with  things  which  have  to  be  explained 
by  the  help  of  words ;  things  which  the  boys  have  never  seen,  and 
of  which  the  teachers  know  nothing."  The  Orbis  Pictus  is  but  i\n 
illustrated  and  simplified  edition  of  the  Janua ;  «nd  while  the 
later  once  famous  book  is  now  a  great  rarity,  the  former  continues 
to  be  the  "  model  for  the  innumerable  illustrated  books  which  for 
three  centuries  have  invaded  the  schools."  ^  Mr.  Bardeen  has 
given  American  teachers  an  excellent  reprint  ^  of  this  first  child's 
picture  book. 

Great  as  are  the  reforms  suggested  in  the  Great  Didactic,  the 
Janua,  and  the  Orbis  Pictus,  yet  these  are  equalled  if  not  surpassed 
by  that  incomparable  pedagogical  treatise,  The  School  of  Infancy,* 
published  as  early  as  1633.  This  is  an  essay  on  the  education  of 
youth  during  their  first  six  years ;  and  as  a  suggestive  guide  to 
mothers  and  teachers  of  little  ones,  few  books  have  appeared  in 
any  language  better  calculated  to  inspire  and  assist  those  engaged 
in  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  teaching  little  children.  And 
with  Mr.  Quick  one  can  but  regret  that  Benham's  excellent  trans- 
lation^ of  this  valuable  treatise  should  fall  into  undeserved  neglect. 
Here  are  some  of  the  titles  of  chapters  in  this,  little  book : 
I.  Children  being  a  most  precious  gift  from  God,  ought  to  claim 
our  most  watchful  care.  IV.  In  what  things  children  ought  to 
be  exercised  so  that,  in  their  sixth  year,  they  may  be  found  to  be 
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proficient  in  those  things.  V.  How  a  sound  and  prospero^is 
health  of  offspring  may  be  obtained.  VIII.  How  children  should 
be  instructed  in  speaking,  and  the  skillful  use  of  language. 
IX.  How  they  should  be  formed  to  uprightness  in  morals. 
XII.  How  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  public  schools. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  indicated  in  this  quotation  on  the  title- 
page,  from  the  writings  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  Nazareth: 
*' Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  book  is  dedicated,  "To 
Pious,  Christian  Parents,  Tutors  and  Guardians,  and  all  upon 
whom  the  charge  of  children  is  incumbent"  In  discussing  the 
early  need  of  physical  training,  he  says :  "  A  certain  author 
advisee  that  we  ought  '  to  pray  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.' 
But  we  ought  to  labor  as  well  as  to  pray."  In  the  quotation  that 
follows  —  taken  from  chapter  II.  of  the  School  of  Infancy  —  the 
whole  Kindergarten  system  seems  to  me  to  be  foreshadowed  ;  and 
this,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Froebel  was  born : 
"  Whoever  has  within  his  house  youth  exercising  themselves  in 
these  three  departments  (1,  faith  and  piety;  2,  uprightness  in 
respect  of  morals ;  3,  knowledge  of  language  and  arts),  possesses 
a  Garden  in  which  celestial  plantlets  are  sown,  watered,  bloom 
and  flourish ;  a  studio  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  He  elaborates 
and  polishes  those  vessels  of  mercy,  those  instruments  of  glory, 
so  that  in  them,  as  lively  images  of  God,  the  rays  of  His  eternal 
and  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  bounty  may  shine  more  and  more. 
How  inexpressibly  blessed  are  parents  in  such  a  paradise  ! " 

Besides  these,  Comenius  advocated  other  reforms  touching  the 
inner  organization  of  the  schools,  milder  methods  of  discipline 
and  the  grouping  and  relating  of  subjects  taught.  Professor 
Hanus  in  his  admirable  paper  ^  says :  "  Comenius  urged  still 
another  important  reform  in  the  matter  and  method  of  teaching, 
the  wisdom  of  which  we  are  just  learning  to  appreciate.  This  was 
the  correlation  and  coordination  of  the  different  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  throughout  the  pupil's  entire  career,  while  taking  due 
account  of  individual  capacities  and  tastes.  We  justly  stigmatize 
as  mechanical  and  unproductive,  a  course  of  study  or  a  method  of 
teaching,  that  presents  geography  without  history,  and  both  inde- 
pendent of  language  and  literature.     So   Comenius  said,  '  The 
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studies  of  a  lifetime  must  be  so  ordered  that  they  form  a  single 
whole  in  which  everything  has  sprung  from  a  single  root.' " 

Comenius  was  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  that  word  — 
an  educator  —  the  evangelist  of  modern  pedagogy,  or  as  Herder 
so  aptly  describes  him,  "  a  noble  priest  of  humanity."  "  An  ardent 
patriot  he  was,"  says  Dr.  Hark,^  "  a  famous  educator,  scholar  and 
author,  whom  princes  loved  to  honor ;  but  before  all  else  he  was  a 
Bishop  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  Yet  we  should  make  a  great 
mistake  did  we  suppose  that  his  restless  zeal  and  untiring  labors 
were  prompted  only  by  pity  and  the  desire  to  afford  temporary 
relief  to  the  6ppressed.  His  motive  was  a  deeper,  higher  one." 
He  not  only  preached,  but  he  lived  as  well  the  nobler  faith  of 
common  brotherhood,  so  that  at  the  close  of  his  work  he  could 
say  with  great  force  and  truthfulness :  '^  I  can  affirm  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  these  forty  years  my  aim  has  been  simple 
and  unpretending,  indifferent  whether  I  teach  or  be  taught, 
admonish  or  be  admonished,  willing  to  act  the  part  of  a  teacher 
of  teachers  if  in  anything  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  do  so,  and  a 
disciple  of  disciples  where  prpgress  may  be  possible."  Such  was 
the  simplicity  of  the  character  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  whose 
very  name  seemed  for  generations  to  have  passed  from  the  memory 
of  the  living,  and  the  record  of  whose  noble  life-work  was  so  long 
buried  deep  in  the  dust  of  oblivion.  On  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  death  there  was  reared  to  his  memory  a  fine  peda- 
gogical library  at  Leipsic  ;  ^  and  during  the  present  year,  the  three 
hundredtji  anniversary  of  his  birth,  educators,  Moravians,  and 
Bohemians  the  world  over  have  met  to  honor  his  memory  and 
reflect  upon  the  vast  significance  of  his  life  and  teachings.^ 

^  John  Max  Hark.  Priyate  Life  and  Personal  Cbaracteristios  of  Comenlos.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Brooklyn,  1892. 

3  Edouard  Robert.  Notice  sur  Jean  Amos  Comenius  et  ses  Id^es  Humanitaires  et 
P^agogiques.    Reyue  P^dagogique,  Paris,  D^cembre,  1881,  et  Feyrler,  1882. 

^Ludwig  Keller.  Monatshefte  der  Comenius-Gesellschaft.  Leipzig,  Miirz  und 
August,  1892. 
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